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PREFACE. 
EccE  iTERUM  Crispin  US." 


I  VENTURE,  to  put  together  in  a  Fourth  Series  of  my 
Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essa}^,  several  score  of  pamphlets, 
and  contributions  to  Periodicals,  papers  read  at  Inter- 
national Congresses  in  several  Languages,  in  different 
years.  I  was  haidly  aware  that  there  was  such  an  ac- 
cumulation. My  subdivisions  are :  L  Linguistic,  II.  India, 
111.  Africa,  IV.  Religion  in  its  widest  sense,  V.  Miscel- 
laneous. Many  apparently  short  Essays,  for  instance, 
the  papers  on  the  Tdrki  Languages,  the  Languages  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet,  and  ihc 
several  papers  about  Africa,  in  French  and  English,  are 
the  result  of  a  long  and  wide  course  of  study.  My  Italian 
motto  on  the  Title- Page  explains  my  object:  I  liken 
myself  to  a  person  travelling  at  night,  who  fastens  his 
laiiicrn  to  his  back,  thus  depriving  himself  of  any  ad- 
vantage, but  trying  to  give  some  amount  of  light  and 
guidance  to  those,  who  come  after  him.  With  the  same 
object  I  habitually  send  forty  copies  of  my  books  to 
Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  forty  to  Public 
Libraries  in  Great  Britain,  and  ten  to  Public  Libraries 
in  British  India. 

Some  Authors  write  substantial  books  in  a  long  series 
of  volumes,  the  very  sight  of  which  rather  disheartens  the 
casual  reader;  some  expend  their  time  and  talents  in 
brief  Reviews  of  current  literature,  and  ephemeral  subjects. 
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in  such  periodicals  as  the  Saturday  Review.  This  leaves 
nothing  to  collect  in  a  volume.  Perhaps  some  readers 
may  find  profit  in  the  perusal  of  such  short  Essays  as 

the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  p.  465,  the 
Census  of  British  India  in  all  its  aspects,  p.  163,  a  word 
in  defence  of  the  poor  African  against  his  numerous 
enemies,  p.  237,  and  many  other  side-views  of  important 
subjects.  Such  papers  are  neither  ponderous  and  dis- 
hearteningf,  like  the  class  of  ^eat  Works  described,  nor 
' ephemeral  like  tlic  fuc^itivc  columns  in  a  weekly  Periodical. 
The  bricks  in  this  collection  are  indeed  small,  but  still 
they  are  bricks,  and  not  mere  counters :  they  may  con* 
tribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  wall. 

I  quote  certain  famous  lines  in  my  last  page  (631),  and 
translate  them  into  Latin  Hexameters.  Life  is  a  great 
battle,  "Ars  longa,  vita  brcvis " ;  after  a  loncf  life  of 
unceasing  study  I  seem  only  on  the  steps  of  the  threshold 
of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge,  "Scire  meum  nihil  est/' 
whHe  I  look  down  the  ever  lengthening  vista  of  Know- 
ledge, even  in  my  few  and  favourite  subjects. 

Another  reason  has  been  my  desire  to  encourage  retired 
Anglo-Indians,  who  come  home  with  only  half  a  century 
of  years,  of  trained  minds  and  ready  pens,  to  turn  their 
minds  to  doing  something.  Of  course  it  may  be  wiser 
to  be  as  Byron  describes  the  Bishops  of  his  time : 

"Bishops  who  have  not  left  a  single  sermon"; 
and  many  great  administrators  of  British  India  have 
passed  away  without  leaving  in  print  anything  good  or 
bad.   A  warning  also  is  given  by  Job,  xxxi.  35 : 

''Oh!  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  bookl" 
or  the  snarl  of  Erasmus  to  his  antagonist : 
"Tuum  librum,  nisi  in  postremura  usum,  non  servavi." 
Be  it  so  1 

Over  me  the  study  of  Language  and  Religion,  of  ail 
times  and  places,  has  ever  exerted  an  extreme  fascination. 
To  know  something  about  every  Language  in  the  world. 
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past  or  present^  and  to  test  the  principles  of  every  Religious 
Conception,  barbarian  or  civilized,  has  been  my  supreme 
pleasure.    Some  Nation,  or  some  Epoch,  may  be  stronger 

or  weaker  in  some  particular,  or  be  devoid  of  some  feature 
of  life  altogether,  but  ever  since  the  Creation  the  Human 
Race  has  revolved  round  the  two  foci  of  Language  and 
Religion,  representing  the  action  and  reaction  on  each 
other  of 

"Self:  the  W  orld  :  God." 
W  e  cannot  restrict,  like  the  pedants  of  old,  our  studies 
to  the  Arian  or  Semitic  Families  of  Speech  ;  we  cannot, 
like  old  ecclesiastics,  confine  our  inquiries  into  the  relation 
of  man  to  his  Creator  to  the  Semitic  Religious  Con- 
ceptions, or  the  narrow  dogma  and  sensational  practices 
of  the  Evangelical  middle-classes  of  Great  Britain :  we 
require  a  larger  field  and  purer  air  to  enable  us  to  mark 
with  reverent  eye  the  dealings  of  the  Creator  with  all 
His  poor  creatures  in  their  numberless  generations,  and 
countless  Millions,  and  to  solve  the  question,  which 
Zoroaster,  the  Hindu  Sac^es.  Kong-P^i-Tsec,  Gautama 
Buddha,  Socrates,  and  even  Solomon,  failed  to  solve. 

"  Hov  ykvofJMi ;  irodev  eifil ;  ru/o<;  x^P^^  ijjKdov,  cmiqKBov  ; 

The  twentieth  century,  standing  on  the  accumulated 

research  of  the  nineteenth,  may  possibly  succeed  :  hitherto 
\vc  have  failed  in  discovering  the  object,  the  principle, 
and  the  end,  of  Human  existence.  Every  fresh  generation, 
every  new  individual,  is  a  mere  adventurer  on  an  unknown 
Sea  of  Divine  dispensations,  and  Human  possibilities. 

Landm^  Feb.  i,  1895.  R.  N.  C 
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I. 

» 

THE  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

TiitRK  are  two  or  three  comers  in  the  world's  surface,  in  which 
a  strange  collection  of  diverse  Languages  is  fountl,  the  survivals  of 
extinct  Baces,  once  great  and  strong.  The  Central  Provinces  of 
ladiftt  the  itfoge  of  the  Kolariaa  aboriginal  tribes ;  tho  hills  and 
▼alleya  of  Abyasima,  in  wbieh  xemnanta  of  Hamitio,  or  even  Pre* 
Hamitic,  races,  pushed  aside  W  the  advent  of  the  powerful  Semites, 
■re  still  found ;  the  platean  <n  Tibeti  and  the  Eustem  slopes  of  that 
plateau :  all  these  three  are  instances  of  the  phenomena,  which  I 
fle*<  rih  ' :  but  none  is  so  noticeable  as  the  Range  of  the  Caucasus, 
ontj  ot  the  dividing;  lines  of  Europe  and  Asia.  nfter  a  great 
hunt  animuk  of  all  descriptions  find  sizes  tnki'  PLtuge  in  some 
&tcare  copse,  or  some  unapproachable  mountain,  »o,  when  the 
^reat  Procession  of  the  Indo-European,  or  Arian,  Races  from  their 
primeval  home  on  the  Kindu-Kush  commenced,  all  the  Pre-Arian 
Saees,  which  were  not  destroyed,  were  pushed  aside.  In  the 
'Wiesi  of  Europe  there  is  one  solitary  snrviTsl,  the  Basque  in  the 
Pyreneee;  on  the  extreme  East  of  Europe  we  find  a  cluster  of 
Iiangnages  in  the  Oancasns^  whieh  are  neither  Aiian,  nor  Semitic^ 
Bor  Altaic. 

These  mysterious  LangTiajsres  of  the  Caucasus  have  long  had  an 
exaggerated  reputation.    Herodotus  (Book  I.  203)  remarks,  that 
many  and  vmous  are  the  tribes,  by  which  the  Caucasus  is  in- 
habited, most  of  them  iivinp:  entirely  on  the  wild  fruits  of  the 
forest.  iStrabo  iuiorms  us  (Book  XL  5),  that  no  less  than  seventy 
Dialects  were  spoken  in  the  country,  which  even  then  was  called 
tbe  Mountain  of  Languages.  Pliny  the  Elder  (Book  YL  cap.  5>  1 2) 
quotes  Timosthenes,  a  oontemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphas,  to 
we  effect,  that  Bioscurias,  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  was 
onee  a  famous  city,  though  then  deserted,  so  much  so,  that  three 
Imiidred  Nations,  all  of  different  Languages,  were  in  the  habit  of 
rrsnrtin*?  to  it,  and  in  later  t'lmv^  t]i«TP  wore  one  hundred  and 
thirty  inte  rpreters  for  the  puri)ose  nt  transacting;  business.  Old 
htgends  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Caucasus  in  the  mind  of 
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the  Greeks,  for  Jason  came  to  tlic  T^ivf  r  PhasiR,  now  the  Riou.  and 
frtrhod  away  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis,  now  Kutais;  and  the 
iniiDortal  myth  of  Prometheus  \&  eoniiected  with  this  R«n<?e.  In 
the  minds  of  the  Persians  the  Koh-i-Kiif  was  believed  to  sui  iouiitl 
the  world  \  the  mountuiu  is  still  culled  Kafkas  in  the  adjoining 
Provinces.  The  eoUieni  of  Alexander  the  Orent  on  their  march 
Eastwarde  called  the  ParopamisnB  by  the  name  d  Caacasas,  to 
which  the  epithet  Indiens  was  snheequently  attached,  which 
survives  in  the  modem  name  of  Hindu- Kush.  The  Caucasus  was 
the  Korthem  houndary  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and,  though  Hitli- 
ridatcs  was  able  to  make  his  way  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  as  a  fact  the  Roman  Eagles  never  crossed 
the  Caucasus.  The  three  Provinces  of  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania, 
were  the  Umits  of  Koman  knowledge  and  influence,  with  the 
exception  of  some  shadowy  notion  of  the  8uaui,  and  of  the 
existence  of  the  Caucasiee  Pylse,  now  the  Pass  of  Bariel,  leading 
through  the  moimtauia  to  the  unknown  Sarmatla.  The  Biver, 
that  drains  the  Pass  Sonthwaids,  is  called  by  Strabo  in  the 
Aug;nstan  age  Aragus,  and  stall  preserves  the  name  of  Aragwa. 

The  Caucasus  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier  against  conquer* 
ing  Nations  advancing  from  the  South,  and  a  serious  obstacle  to 
those,  which  came  from  the  North.  For  a  lonf?  period  Russia 
held  the  Province  of  Trans-Caucasia,  accessible  by  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  without  having  established  her  domination  over 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  At  length,  liowever,  after  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  effected  the  entire 
8ubjup;ation  of  the  Range.  The  Circassians  were  expatriated  on 
the  West,  and  Bchamyl  oonquered  on  the  East,  and  the  Province 
of  the  Cttucasns  established  as  a  Oovemment  under  the  Grand*Ihike 
Michael,  divided  into  Cis-Caucasia,  North  of  the  Range,  and  Trans- 
Caucasia  on  the  South,  stretching  from  Sea  to  Sea,  the  Southern 
boundary  marching  with  the  Turkish  and  Persian  Kingdoms,  but 
liable  to  in  the  past,  and  susceptible  of  in  the  future,  constant 
chanjre.  Tlie  population  of  this  vast  Province  amounts  to  five 
millions  four  hundred  thousand,  which,  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  a  similar  area  in  British  India,  appears  scant ;  the  Revenue 
is  very  inconsiderable,  but  the  Province  is  important,  not  only  ns 
a  basis  of  invasion  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Trans-Caspia,  but  of 
British  India  also.  Moreover,  the  population  is  so  mixed,  and 
various,  split  up  into  such  irreconcilable  strata  of  Race,  Language, 
and  Religion,  that  all  idea  of  rebellion,  or  a  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, is  improbable.  More  than  one  nuUion  out  of  the  five 
are  actually  Russians.  My  object  is  to  pass  under  review  the 
ethnic  and  linpniistic  features  of  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  Province,  for  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the 
mountain-Range  by  itself,  the  population  of  which  is  estimated 
at  about  one  million. 
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Skat  up  in  their  inaccessible  mountains,  tlie  tribes  bad  evaded 
til  possibility  of  inquiry  into  their  Language  before  the  Russian 
Cjnquest.  Some  few  Vocabularies  had  been  picked  up  from  the 
m)aths  of  stray  members  of  a  clan.  But  t1io  Russians  are  very 
a'^tirr  an«i  apt  in  the  work  of  Surveys  and  I'klitiou^raphic  inquirv  ; 
iniml,  som^itimes  they  anticipate  an  iatendeU  conquest  by  pre- 
piring  a  Grammar  of  the  Language  of  the  tribe.  The  Afglians 
mast  have  felt  tint  some  one  was  walking  over  their  grave,  when 
Bam  in  1840  publiihed  his  Paslito  Qranunar  at  St.  Feton- 
borg.  As  regards  the  Langoagea  of  the  Caacasns,  in  books  of  such 
esteem  on  the  general  eahject  of  Philology,  as  those  of  Max  Miiller, 
Whitney,  and  Hovelacque,  there  was  nothing  In  his  "Asia 
Polyglotta'*  Klaproth  had  given  a  few  Vocabularies,  and  some 
specimens  in  his  '*  Kaukasische  Sprachen.**  Julg  in  his  Litteratur 
(i»>r  Grammatiken,"  1847,  had  referred  tn  all  the  books  available  at 
the  time.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  "  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War  in 
the  East,"  1855,  had  brought  together  mueli  valuable  informa- 
tion. Latham  in  his  "  Elements  of  Comparative  Philology,"  i86z, 
rammed  up  all  that  was  known  at  that  period,  unfortunately 
giving  no  lefereiioes  to  the  attthorities  quoted,  without  which  a 
Totome  of  fiuits  ooUeoted  at  seoond-hoad  is  valueless.  Berger,  in 
tlie  Beport  of  the  Third  Oriental  Congress  at  St.  Peteishuig,  1876, 
gim  a  full  Ethnographic  description  of  tiie  Caucacus,  but  in  the 
Bunaa  Language. 

When  I  vi^iited  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Third  Oriental  Congress 
iii  187b,  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  Berger,  who  occupied  the 
p«»«t  of  Chief  of  the  Archeeological  Commission  of  the  Caucasian 
truvince  :  he  was  good  enough  on  a  large  Map  to  point  out  to  me 
the  locality  of  the  tribes  speaking  iliiierent  Languages,  and  to 
iadtcate  to  me  the  important  contributions  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Pjrafeesor 
Schiefner,  baaed  upon  the  local  investigatioiis  of  Baron  von  XJdar. 
This  threw  a  new  lig^t  on  the  subject,  as  all  previous  accounts 
had  been  entirely  devoid  of  the  Geographical  clement.  In  1878 
I  W9«  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Schiefner  himself  at  the  Fourth 
Ori*  ntal  Congress  at  Florence,  and  he  promised  tx)  send  me  a  brief 
sketch  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Langu;i;:t's  of  the  Caucasus  : 
it  reached  me  next  year  in  the  German  Language :  I  had  it  trans- 
lated and  publisheil  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Philological 
Society,  1879,  but  before  tho  lieport  appeared,  Schiefner  passed 
away,  so  I  was  only  lust  in  time  to  get  the  desired  information. 
In  the  meantime  another  great  authority,  Predk.  MitUer,  of  Yiezma, 
had  made  use  of  Schiefaier's  and  Uslai's  published  works,  and  in  his 
''Allgemdne  Ethnographic"  (ist  edition  1873,  2nd  edition  1879), 
had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge.  Not  being 
q*iit»'  satisfied  from  the  Geograj)hical  point  of  view,  I  had  written 
to  Mr.  Morhson^  Agent  to  the  iixitish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
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at  Tiflis,  apkinp  him  to  pet  from  the  Kiissian  Authorities  full 
Geographical  and  Statistical  iTifnrmution  of  the  population  of  the 
Kegion.  In  1881  he  sent  me  the  Ethnological  Map  of  the  Pnn-ince, 
in  which  every  tribe  was  marked  by  distinct  colourin<x,  with 
Statistics  showing  the  number  of  the  population  of  each :  tliiii 
latter  was  translated  and  published  by  me  in  the  Joumcd  of  the 
Boyal  Adatio  Society  (VoL  XIII.  p.  553,  188 1).  Ab  I  could  not 
OTon  then  reconcile  §ome  of  the  Ethnological  Divinons  with  the 
lingnistic  materials,  I  thought  it  beet  in  the  Autumn  of  1883  to 
go  mTBclf  to  Trans-Caticasia,  traverse  the  whole  Region,  and  visit 
the  Imperial  Topographical  Office  at  Tiflis,  where  I  experienced 
that  remarkabk^  kindness  and  sympRthy,  whirh  is  so  fre«^ly  srivon 
in  Russia  to  ^traiif^rrs,  and  generally  so  coldly  (ienied  in  En^lan  l. 
Mr.  Morrison  and  1  went  carefully  over  the  large  Sheet-Maps  tlicn 
purchased,  and  the  Ethnological  Map,  both  in  Tiflis,  and  subse- 
quently in  Loudon,  and  arrived  at  ceilain  conclusions.  It  will  be 
admitted,  therefove,  that  the  results  now  stated  are  the  outcome  of 
peculiarly  laTonrable  opportnnitiefl,  and  local  inquiry.  As  a  rule 
Anglo-Indians,  who  are  funiliar  with  the  administration  of  newly- 
conquered  Districts,  may  be  trusted  to  stick  closely  to  facts,  and 
to  eschew  all  pet  theories  and  delusive  inductions.  I  have  treated 
the  Province  of  the  Caucasus  with  the  same  rigour  of  inquiry,  with 
which  I  treated  in  years  frme  by  the  Pan  jab. 

On  my  rond  back  from  Trans-Caucasia,  Fredk.  Miiih  r  ]iresented 
me  at  Yienua  with  a  copy  of  the  third  volume  of  his  '^Gruudri^  dei* 
Bprachwissenschaft'*  (1884),  which  he  had  been  good  enough  to 
dedicate  to  me.  In  this  he  parses  under  review  each  of  \hQ 
peculiar  Languages  of  the  Caucasus  in  an  exhaustive  Chnmmatical 
jfote.  In  the  ninth  edition  of  the  £ncyclopflBdia  Britannica*'  all 
the  Geographical  and  Ethnographical  information  available  in  1876 
is  brought  together  under  the  words  Caucasus,  Circassia,  and 
Georgia.  In  Petermann's  Mittheilungen,  i860,  is  a  paper  by 
t  Berger,  "Die  Berf^  Yolker  dcr  Kaukasus." 

The  method,  which  I  adopt,  consi-t^  of  two  ndes. 

A.  That  no  Language  is  to  be  admitted,  unless  the  locality  of 
the  tribe,  who  use  it,  can  be  indicated  on  a  Map,  not  prepared  for 
the  purjjose,  but  independently  by  competent  authorities  for  strictly 
Oeographical  purposes. 

B.  That  no  Language  is  to  be  admitted,  unless  some  sdBcient 
evidence,  Touched  for  at  first-hand,  such  as  a  Vocabulary,  Grammar, 
or  Text,  or  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  reporter,  csn  be 
produced. 

Attached  to  my  report  now  made  is  a  Sketch-Map,  on  which  the 

nnm<^>j  of  the  tribes  are  indicated,  and  a  Bibliographical  Statement, 
Bcttinp:  out  the  names  of  the  books,  from  which  the  infoiTuatiou  is 
gathered.  It  is  obvious,  that  certain  names  oi  tribes  are  mentioiie<l, 
regarding  which  the  full  information  is  not  supplied,    buch  names 
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are  excluded  from  tho  li.cf  of  Lanpu^^^^'-  Time  will  show  whether 
ther  nse  any  of  the  Laiif^iages,  which  are  entered,  or  whether  up(m 
maturer  information  new  Languages  will  have  to  be  added. 

With  a  view  of  carryino:  out  an  exhaustive  process,  all  the 
Languages  spoken  in  the  Province  of  the  Caucasus  are  entered, 
whether  they  are  membeis  of  well-]mown  lamiUefl^  or  Mong  to  the 
peenliar  group  oalled  the  Ganoaaian  group,  with  regard  to  which 
hedk.  Hiaier  remarks  (««Alg.  Etfan."  1879,  p.  26,  Kote):  <at  is 
"  doubtful,  whether  this  group  can  be  traoed  back  to  one  common 
"  source.  It  ia  probable  that  the  Languages  spokan  to  the  North 
"  of  the  Caucasus  are  quite  distinct  from  those  «poken  to  the 
**  South,  nnrl  that  in  the  Northern  Sub-group  there  are  Laiiguagea 
"  with  totally  distinct  germs  from  each  other.** 

1  omit  the  German,  Trench,  Italian,  and  even  Russian  Languages, 
though  there  are  mitny  denizens,  and  even  settled  colonies  of  bome 
si  these  nationalities  of  a  modem  date ;  but  they  lie  outside  this 
inmiiiy.  I  eommesDee  from  the  Soathem  boundary  of  the  F^omoe 
iudprooeed  Korthward.  There  ia  a  atrange  admixture  of  Baoe  and 
Language,  and  the  attempt  to  show  the  differenoe  features  on  the 
Ethnological  Map  is  aTerj  difficult  one,  and  as  regards  the  popuhi- 
tion  ol  the  ohief  towns,  it  is  impossible.  The  great  conquering, 
and  commercial,  Rfices  are  hopelessly  intermixed.  Of  .Tew?  there 
are  none,  the  Armenians  do  the  dirty  work;  other  Nationalities, 
such  as  (ireek,  Pole,  Bohemian,  iiomanian,  are  sparsely  re- 
prvaented. 

I.  Pendatt      Iranian  Branch  of  Arian  Pamily 
IL  Kurd  do. 
m.  Ajmenian  do. 

IV.  Ossete  do. 
V.  Turki        Altaic  Family 

VL  Georgian  Caucasian  Group   Southern  Sub-group 
VII.  Abkhas  do.     iNorthem  Sub-group  (West) 

VI II.  Tsherkess  do.  do. 

IX.  A  war  do.  do.  (East) 

X.  Hurkan  do.  do. 

XI.  Kabikumuk         do.  do. 
XII.  Tabaaseran        do.  do* 


Xm.  Kurin  do.  do. 

XIY.  Axtdii  do.  do. 

XV.  Ude  do.  do. 

XVI.  Tshctahen  do.  do.  (Korth) 

ZVIL  Tuah  do.  do. 

I  hhaU  describe  each  separately:  of  some  T^nncnmges  there  arc 
sevtral  Dialects;  of  others  there  are  several  !*ynon)ius;  others  art- 
spoken  by  clans  or  tribes  bearing  tribal  names.   It  iti  probable, 
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that  the  more  powerful  Iranian,  or  Altaic,  Languages  may  hare 
swulloweil  up  in  tho  struggle  for  life  scores  of  smaller  Languages,  as 
they  will  no  doubt  swaUow  up  aome  ol  tiie  BmaU  onet  xeooided 
above ;  yet  these  soTenteen  names  fepiewnt  all  that  lemaina  of  the 
sevenly  of  Stiabo,  and  the  three  hundred  of  Pliny. 

(1)  IVmoh.  a  few  words  are  aofflcient  for  this  celebrated 
Language.  As  Trans- Caucasia  was  until  1826  part  of  the  Persian 
Kingdom,  it  is  natural  to  find,  that  the  use  of  the  Language  has 
outlived  the  political  domination :  besides,  there  exists  a  consider- 
able comuKToe  betwixt  the  two  countries.  Tlie  pure  Persi  an - 
speaking  population  ainounts  to  8000.  It  is  interesting  to  tiud 
amidst  the  settled  population  of  the  Trovince  two  Persian  colonies, 
speaking  distinctive  Persian  Dialects :  ( i )  Talish,  the  Dialect  of  a 
small  I^strict  with  a  popalati<m  of  43,000  round  a  town  of  that 
name,  and  the  better  nown  Ca^ian  Sea^port  of  Lenkonn ;  this 
Dialect  has  the  character  of  being  an  ancient  one,  differing  in 
forms,  and  wonls,  from  modem  Persian.  (2)  Tati,  spoken  in  the 
District  of  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Aspheron,  with  a  population  of  8r,ooo:  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  only  a  modem  patois,  corrupted  by  Turki,  but  according  to 
Beresine  its  name  carries  the  appearance  of  antiquity,  for  in  the 
celebrated  Tablets  of  Behistun  the  word  "Thatiya"  occurs  re- 
peatedly preceding  the  name  oi  Darius,  meaning  Darius  spake." 
This  h^'pothesis  seems  doubtful.^  All  the  Persians  are  Mahometan, 
but  Sluah,  and  hostQe  to  the  Turks,  who  are  Sitni. 

(2)  Kwrd,  Forty-four  thousand  of  this  Nation  have  crossed  tiie 
frontier,  and  settled  in  tiie  Southern  portions  of  TransAucaaia. 
They  are  all  Mahometan. 

(3)  Armenian,  l^carly  thiee-quarters  of  a  million  of  this  in- 
dustrious and  respectable  community  are  subjects  of  Russia,  and 
occupy  a  large  but  broken  area  in  Trans-Caucasia,  especially  in  the 
towns.  They  speak  a  different  Dialect  from  that  used  by  their 
co-religionifits  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  They  are  all  Christians,  and  tho 
whole  Bible  has  been  lately  translated  intu  their  Dialect,  and 
published  by  the  Britidi  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

(4)  Oisete,  called  also  Iron.  This  is  one  A  the  Languages 
spoken  within  the  Bange  of  the  Caucasus,  but  as  it  bekmgs  to  the 
Iranian  Branch  of  the  Arian  family,  its  description  follows  the 
other  members  of  that  branch.  The  tribe  numbers  one  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand :  they  occupy  a  compact  territory  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Range,  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  hij^h  road  through 
the  Dariel  Pass,  that  leads  from  Tiiiis  to  Vladikafkas.  Some  of 
these  are  Mahometan;  the  ^Tvnter  part  are  Christian,  retaining 
many  Pagan  customs;  they  hold  the  upper  valley  of  the  River 

*  See  J.R.A.S.  (o.s.)  vol.  xi.  p.  176,  and  Williams's  Sanskrit  Dictionary, 
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Ter»'k.  as  well  as  the  mormtain-tract  to  the  West  as  far  as  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ardou,  and  the  Mamisson  V:\s,%.  The  evidenoe 
of  their  T^njjua^o  is  quito  docisive  as  to  their  origin. 

(5)  Tui  ki.  Of  this  important  nationality  the  iiussian  statistics 
give  the  foilovvuig  details : 


I.  Osm&iili             •  700 

11.  Aserbij&iii   976,000 

III.  Karaehai    20,000 

IV.  Kabarda   14,000 

y.  Kumik  78,000 

VI.  Noga    10,000 

VII.  Kirghiz    11,000 

Ylll.  Jagatai  « ,   77,000 

IX.  KiUmuk   11,000 


1,197,700 


One  mOUon  and  one  hundred  and  nmety-aeven  thousand  seren 
hundred.  Of  these  the  Azerbijani  are  the  most  important,  and 
ipieid  OTer  the  greater  part  of  Tnms-Caueasia,  and  they  are 
bomogeneous  with  the  population  of  tho  Persian  adjoining 
ProTince  of  Tebriz  to  such  an  extent  that  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  now  passing  thron<rh  the  Press  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreijrn  Bible  boeiety,  which  will  be  mtollip^ible  to 
both.  Allusion  was  made  at  the  Third  Orientid  C«mgress  at  8t. 
Petersburg  in  1876,  by  Berger,  to  the  importance  of  this  Language, 
■id  to  the  fust  that  it  had  nerer  been  studied.  Last  year  at  Tiflis 
I  made  paitieiilar  inquiries  of  the  scholar  Amirkhanians,  employed 
in  this  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  found  that  th«  only  notice 
of  tbi-^  Language  was  in  a  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language  in 
the  Russian  Language  by  Kasim  Beg,  translated  into  German  by 
Zenker.  Of  the  other  varieties  of  the  Turki  Language  (excepting, 
of  course,  the  Of«manli)  we  know  little.  The  Kumik  occupy  the 
low-iaodfi  betwixt  t)ie  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Uospel  of  8t.  Matthew  is  in  course  of  translation 
for  their  use.  The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
Kirghiz,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Jagatai  or  Truus- 
TMi.  Of  some  of  the  rest  we  have  scant  Vocabularies. 
A  srifflitifie  detail  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  important  Turki 
leugnage  is  gr^dly  to  be  desired.  The  Tt^ki  tribes  poured  in 
fnm.  the  North  in  historic  times,  causing  great  displacement  of 
Arian  and  Prc-Arian  Languages,  and  now  that  the  whole  of  the 
scattered  portions  of  the  tribe  arc  pjadually  coming  under  the  firm 
rile  of  \W  IXn^Anvt-i,  their  importance  will  be  greatly  increased* 
Ihey  art*  ail  Jlahotntit&a  of  the  5um  sect. 
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(6)  Georgian,  "We  now  arrive  at  the  first  of  the  Lan<];^ages 
specially  identified  with  the  Caucasus,  and  bclonpng  to  none  of 
the  great  Language-ffiTTiilies  of  Asia.  dk.  Miiller  divides  the 
group  (for  they  have  no  pretence  to  such  nthuity  am  ii^^  onrh  other 
as  would  justify  the  use  of  the  word  "faTnilv")  into  a  Southern 
and  ^(orthem  Sub-group,  uiid  thu  Goorgutu  with  its  Dialects 
composes  the  Sonth«rn  Sub-group.  The  statistical  aoconnt  states 
the  following  facts : 

I.  Grusian   340,000 

II.  Imeritian  and  Gurian    380,000 

III.  TushiUf  PhsaT,  and  Chevsnr  •  •  20,000 

IV.  Minpprelian,..  •••••  198,000 

Y.  Buaniaa  ««•••   12,000 


950,000 


The  origin  of  the  name  Georgian  is  presamably  the  Penian  word  • 

"Gurj.^*  The  third  Subdivision  is  nnimpoitant :  Tiflis,  the 
Capit^  of  the  Russian  Pro\4nce,  is  the  chief  town  of  Gnisia, 
Kutais  of  Imeritia,  and  Toti  of  Mingrelia.  Soania  is  a  small 
mountainous  District  difficult  of  access.  Thev  arc  all  sometimes 
called  the  Kaiialinian  tribes,  from  their  ^^poakiiip:  a  Lanp^nago  called 
by  themselves  Kartli.  The  Grusians,  or  Georgians  proper,  inhabit 
the  basin  of  the  Kiver  Kur,  East  of  the  Sumra  water-shed,  and 
spread  up  the  valley  of  the  Aragwa  to  the  very  foot  of  the  main 
Kange,  and  occupy  the  valley  of  Kakhetia.  The  Imeritians  occupy 
the  Talley  of  the  Isim  Bion  or  Pharis,  West  of  the  Sniam  Bange. 
They  are  separated  from  the  Mingrelians  by  the  BiTsr  Zenesqnali. 
The  Mingrelians  extend  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Gurians  are  a 
small  Sub-tribe  to  the  Sonth  of  the  Mingrelians,  and  beyond  these 
are  the  Lazians,  who  were  known  by  that  name  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  have  lately  been  annexed  to  llussia.  The  Suanians 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  riiny.  All  these  Sub-tribes  speak 
Dialects,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  common  Lanp^uage,  the 
Georgian;  or  some  may  even  be  called  Sister-Lanpia^s.  All 
the  tribes  are  Christian,  except  the  La/iaii.  The  Language  is 
essentially  non-Arian.  It  has  two  Alphabets,  both  of  which 
derire  from  the  Armenian  Alphabet :  one  is  used  for  the  Bible 
and  religions  works,  the  Enteufi,  or  Priest's;  the  other  is  the 
Mekhedsuli  Eheli,  or  Soldier*s,  which  is  the  ordinary  cursive 
script.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  dates  back  to  the  eighth 
century,  and  there  are  other  specimens  of  archaic  literature.  Tliis 
is  a  strong  Language,  with  grent  vitality,  and  will  hold  its  own, 
and  become  the  vehicle  of  culture  and  civilization. 

In  a  general  way  the  tnbes,  which  make  up  the  ^lorthem 
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8ab-group,  in  the  Western  Regions  of  the  Caucasus  have  been 
called  the  Circassian,  in  the  Central  Ret^ions  the  Mizdzhodzi,  and 
in  the  Eastern  Rf  <:»ions  the  Lespan :  these  arc  Ethnic  terms. 
Abnost  all  the  Lcsp^iuns  were  Christians  before  the  twelfth  Century. 

(7)  Ahkha$  or  Abas.  This  tribe  occupies  the  coast  of  tlie  Bhick 
8ea  from  the  point  of  Pitzunta  to  the  confines  of  Mingreiia :  they 
m  kindred  to  the  Tsherkess :  the  population  numbers  twenty-two 
tiMNiMiid.  Their  Language  baa  been  thoroughly  atndied  and 
dMcribed.  Hr.  Feaoock,  Conaul  at  Batdm,  at  my  request^  is 
preparing  a  eoUeetion  of  Sentences  upon  a  fixed  plan.  They  were 
once  Christian,  are  nominally  Mahometan,  but  practically  Pagan. 

(8)  Tiherke$$.  These  are  the  famous  Circassians;  their  proper 
name  is  Adigh6.  After  a  prolonged  stru^f^lc  they  were  subjugated 
by  the  Kn«<ifir>^  in  1S64.  and  emigrated  in  a  btxly  of  400,000  to 
Turkey  in  Europe:  the  Russians  ''made  a  solitude,  and  called  it 
peace."  The  statistics  still  show  a  population  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand,  under  the  designation  of  ICabarda  and  other 
CircssMan  moimtain-tribes.  The  name  of  Kabarda  appears  twice 
IB  the  atatiatieay  and  is  masked  off  separately  in  the  Map ;  first 
is  a  portion  of  the  Turki  popnlation,  and  seoondly  as  a  portion 
of  the  Tsherkess,  who  knuckled  under  to  the  Bosnans,  and  hold 
the  Country  Xorth  of  the  Range  from  the  valley  of  the  Bayer 
Kuban  to  that  of  the  Kiver  Terek.  All  tliese  tribes  are  Mahometan. 
Their  Language  hfi^:  been  studied,  but  it  hn?;  not  been  treated 
immmatically  in  acconiance  with  the  retjuiremuuts  of  Philology, 
fither  by  Schiefner  or  P'redk.  Miiller.  The  latter  omits  it  entirely 
from  his  Grammatical  Notices  in  Vol.  III.  of  his  "  Grundriss  der 
Sprachwissen^haft,"  as  if  he  considered  that  the  Language  had 
sessed  to  exist,  which  can  hardly  be  asserted,  as  regards  tiie 
emigrants  into  Turkey,  or  those  vbo  stayed  behind  in  their  native 
Hoontains. 

(9)  Awir*  These  mountaineers  number  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fire  thousand,  and  their  habitat  is  in  tiie  Eastern  portion  of  the 

Baage,  in  the  very  heart  of  Daghestan.  Matrrials  for  a  study  of 
tlieir  Language  were  collected  by  Ber^rrr,  ami  on  this  bn^^is,  with 
the  help  of  soldiers  in  the  Circassian  l>n{talion  stationed  at  St. 
IVter-burg,  Schiefner  in  1862  published  his  Essay  on  tlie  A  war. 
^Vken  Uslar  published  his  more  comprehensive  Essay  on  the 
Korthem  Dialect  of  this  Language,  Schiefner  returned  to  the 
sabject,  and  pnUished  a  oomprehenriTe  aoooont,'  comparing 
the  kwir  grammatieally,  as  well  as  lezicograpbioally,  with  the 
other  Languages  of  the  Caucasus.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Lesgian  tribes,  who  have  a  written  Langoagei  and  they  use  the 
Arabic  Character.    They  are  Mahometiin. 

(10)  Hurkan.  In  the  statistics  tliis  tribe  is  called  Dargin,  but 
the  Philologists  prefer  the  name  entered  above.  Thr  rf  nro  tbreo 
main  Dialects,  Akusha,  Xachardak,  Wurkua;  the  former  is  the  most 
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widely  spoken,  aud  hest  known.  Tlio  population,  which  speaks 
this  Language,  amounts  to  eif^hty-ii^ht  thousand:  their  habitat 
is  Kast  of  the  A  war,  in  the  latitude  of  Derbend  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Uslar  made  investip^ations  into  the  Luuguage,  which  Schiefner 
reported  in  iSyi,  and  has  been  followed  by  Fredk.  Miiller. 

(it)  KaUMmuk,  who  call  themselves  Lak.  This  tribe  dwells 
in  O^tral  D^hestsn,  and  number  ihiity*five  thonsand.  They 
occupy  a  small  enclaTe  in  the  latitude  of  Derbend,  betwixt  the 
A  war  and  the  Hurkan.  TJslar  made  investigationsi  which 
Bchiefner  reported  in  1866,  followed  by  Fredk.  Miiller. 

(12)  Tahasseran.  Tliis  Braall  tribe  of  sixteen  thousand  occupy  a 
small  enclave  South  of  the  Hurkan.  Uslar  was  engaj^ed  in  the  study 
of  tlieir  Language,  when  he  was  prematiin'ly  cut  off  in  1875,  and 
liis  work  has  never  been  printed.  We  know  that  the  tribe  and  the 
Language  exist,  but  nothing  further.  The  rhilological  investiga- 
tion  has  still  to  be  made. 

(13)  Kwin*  This  is  an  important  tribe  in  South  Dighestan, 
extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Tati  population  of  the  Baku 
Pistrict,  and  numbering  one  hundred  and  thiity-one  thousand. 
The  tribe  dwells  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Samur,  as  far  as  its 
outlet  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  cutting  through  the  territory  of  the 
Azerbijani  Turki.  Uslar  made  investigations,  which  were  n  ported 
by  Schiefner  in  1873,  foliowerl  l)y  Fredk.  Miiller.  The  Kunn 
Language  has  been  greatly  affcctetl  by  the  Azerbijdni  Turki. 

(14)  Artshi.  The  name  of  a  villaj^e  with  a  population  of  only 
six  hundred,  within  the  enclave  of  the  Kusikumuk,  yet  Uslar 
reports  that  the  inhabitants  use  a  peculiar  and  isolated  Language. 
Fredk.  Miiller  describes  it. 

(15)  Udf.  This  Language  is  only  spoken  in  two  Tillages  to  the 
South  of  Kurin,  and  therefore  quite  outside  the  boundary  of 
Baghestan.  They  are  surrounded  by  villages,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  speak  Azerbijani  Turki,  and  the  population  is  barely  ten 
thousand.  The  influence  of  the  Tnrki  on  this  Language  has  been 
exr  <  ssivi\  Scbiefner  published  an  i^^ssay  on  this  LanguagOi  and 
has  been  followed  by  Fredk.  Miiller. 

(16)  Tfihet»hm.  i  It  scrms  expedient  to  treat  together  these  two 
(17;  Tmk.        j  Luiiguagcs. 

The  compiler  A  the  statistics  takes  no  notice  ol  the  second 
name,  but  gives  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-fire 
thousand  for  the  first.  They  inhabit  the  Northern  slopes  of  the 
Eastern  Caucasus  extending  down  the  valley  of  the  River  Terek 
from  the  territory  of  tlie  Ossete  on  the  West;  they  touch  the 
Awar  on  the  South,  but  do  not  extend  up  to  the  highest  Ranges. 
Their  Language  is  very  distinct  from  all  the  others,  and  there  ore 
a  great  many  Dialects.  k>chiefner  nicTitions  that  with  the  aid  of  a 
native  he  made  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  Tu^h  Jjiiiiniage  in 
1856.    The  appearance  of  this  paper  led  Uslar,  who  had  been 
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commissioned  to  draw  up  an  Ethnop^phic  description  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Caucasus,  to  make  simihir  investicr^itinns  m  the  Tshetshen 
laD;nia'_''p.  which  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  Tush. 
Udar'fi  work  relates  chiefly  to  the  Dialect  of  the  residents  of  tlie 
pUin,  and  Schiefner  was  able  on  this  basis  in  1863  U)  siiow  tlie 
rektionshi|)  of  the  Language  to  the  cognate  Tush,  and  the  greater 
•ntiquity  of  fhe  latter.  One  of  the  tribes  ie  named  Kisti,  and 
aome  antfaorities  have  naed  thia  name  incorrectly  for  the  whole. 
Fndk.  MiUler  treats  the  two  Languages  as  one  with  dialectal 

differences. 

The  Ethnographical  Map»  prepared  by  the  Kussian  QoTemment, 
accounts  for  every  square  mile  of  tho  territory,  and  on  a  careful 
scrutinT  the  names  of  tho  following  tribes  remain  without  having; 
any  pecuhar  L'n)^aiup:e  of  their  own,  and  without  being  upon 
authority  assigniil  to  any  Language  already  noticed:  tiiey  are  all  in 
the  Lesgian  or  West  Caucasus  Group. 

1.  Ab^.  • . .  35,000  A  aab-tribe  ol the  kwix. 

2.  Dido ....  9,000        do.  do. 

3.  Agitt.  •  • «  5,000  W.  of  Tabasseran. 

4.  Kutul  12,000  E.  of  Eurin,  a  snb-tiibe  of  the  Aw^« 

5.  Tsakhnr  4,000  W.  of  Rutul. 

6.  Bsheksh  8,000  S.  of  Knrin. 

7.  Khiualug  2,000  In  the  Kinm  enclave. 

8.  Kriz  •  •  •  •  5 ,000  In  the  Kurin  enclave, 

80,000 


Udar  died  pvematnrely,  so  possibly  there  may  he  some  other 
loims  of  speech  spoken  by  the  eight  sub-tribes  above  noted,  and 
there  may  be  other  Dialects  of  the  Languages  which  have  been 

rMiffded.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  no  vnlnme  on  the 
Caucasus  Vocabularies,  or  notices  of  Languages,  which  cannot  be 
located,  which  is  so  common  a  feature  in  Tolumes  on  Africa.  All 
other  names,  which  appear  in  the  pages  of  travellers  are  ethnical, 
ivnonyms,  or  sub-tribal  names,  or  the  varying  names,  given  to  each 
tribe  by  its  neighbours,  which  is  often  a  cause  of  confusion  and 
doable  entries.  If  a  new  Uslar  were  deputed  to  the  Region,  his 
uetoseopic  investigations  might  reyeal  new  phenomena,  thoQd^  on 
a  nail  scale. 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  the  careful  studies  of  two  such 
great  Scholars  as  Schiefner  and  Fredk.  Muller,  based  upon  the 
local  investigations  of  Uslar.    I  have  no  sympathy  with  those, 

who  treat  the  Vocabularies  of  trihe-j,  segreLnited  for  centuries  in 
inapprotirhriMc  mountains,  as  mere  liniruistic  puzzles,  funiisliing 
m&teziahi  ioi  comparison  with,  and  possibly  fortuitous  reaemblanco 
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with,  Vocabulnries  of  tribes,  who  never  possibly  could  have  come 
into  contact  with  them,  or  derived  from  the  same  source.  But  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  a  Language  is  always  interebting,  so  uL^  is 
the  degree  to  wbioh  that  rtraoture  has  been  insengibly  modified 
by  the  oontaot  of  powerful  neighbouring  Languages.  This  opens 
out  the  still  unsettled  qnestion  A  Mixed  Languages. 

I  will  conclude  iriui  an  anecdote  illustrating  pfactically  the 
Poliphony  of  the  Caucasian  Province.  When  I  was  at  Bakil  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  in  October,  1883,  I  hired  a  carriage  to  drive  six 
miles  to  the  Petroleum-Fields.  My  coachman,  n  irood  intelli**ent 
fellow,  spoke  nothing  but  Azerbijani  Tiirki,  but  my  landlord,  an 
Italian,  explained  to  him  carefully  what  he  was  to  Tlo,  aud  we  did 
very  well  until  we  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  inaclunery.  I  was 
unable  to  formulate  any  question,  and  he  had  not  the  innate  skill 
of  a  paotised  guide  to  explain  by  gesture  what  was  going  on 
axonnd  ns.  I  was  in  despair,  when  1  beheld  a  gentleman  approach* 
ing  me,  whom  by  his  dress  and  appemnce  I  recognised  to  be  an 
Armenian.  Hat  in  hand  I  addressed  him  consecutively  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  and  on  each  occasion  he  shook  his  head  to 
indicate  his  inability  to  comprehend  me.  He  then  addressed  me  in 
what  I  knew  by  the  sounds  were  Armenian,  Azerbijani  Turki,  and 
Bussian  :  I  shook  my  head  hopelessly.  It  would  have  been  an 
absurdity  for  me  to  address  him  in  Enirlish,  or  for  him  to  address 
me,  as  doubtless  he  was  able,  in  Georgian.  Nor  did  he  presume  to 
vex  my  soul  with  Tsherkess,  or  Awar,  or  any  mountain-Language. 
We  stood  blandly  smiling  at  each  other,  when  nnder  a  sudden 
inspiration  he  muttered,  rather  than  spoke,  '*  I  suppose  you  do  not 
know  Persian?"  in  the  sweet  Languaf^  of  Iran.  <^  Not  spea^ 
Persian,"  I  replied,  **  I  have  been  familiar  with  it  since  I  was  a 
youth,"  We  then  fraternized,  and  he  explained  everything,  as  he 
was  a  proprietor  of  many  PetrobMim-Wells.  He  took  me  into  his 
ofi\cv,  aiirl  IT  iTf  mo  ooifoe  and  Iruit,  and  we  parted  as  wanu  iriends, 
exchanging  cank. 

AraxHux  OF  AuTHOxniBS* 

Kg.   Lanouaob.         Dialbct.  AuTiioBrrT. 

I.  Pearosn  ••••••  Talish  Beresino,  l^ocherches  sor  Im  Dialectes 

Peri^us,  Caaaa.  1S53. 
Do.  Tsti   (i)  do.  do.  (2)  Eichwald,  Rdte  auf  der 

Kaspiwht  n  Meer,  Stuttjjard,  §  303. 

IX,  Kurd   —         Jueii,  Kunli^che  Onunmatik,  St.  f'eterB- 

burg,  1S80. 

III.  Armenuui  •••«  Tnas-Csncsnsn  Of  the  Standsid  Langtinge  there  is  an 

almiKlnnt  literature,  hot  of  this  Dia- 
lect there  is  nothinpr.  exrept  the  text 
oi  the  tranalatioa  oi  the  liiole. 
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5o.  Laxouaob.        Dialmx.  Authoritt. 

IT.  OMto  ••••••  —         Max  Muller*8  Sarvflj  of  T^ngnagei, 

1855,  p.  34- 
Sjogren,  SpnehMira  v.  Wortarlnieh, 

St.  Petersburg,  1844. 

do.    Studien,  St.  Petersburg,  1848. 
Fredk.  Miiller,  Algemeino  Ethnographie, 

YisniiA,  1879,  pp.  27,  527. 

do. Proc.  Academ. Vienna,  1 86 1 ,  6j,  64. 
Bosen,  Sprachlchre,  1846  ;  AbhancUling, 

Berlin.  Acad.  1862,  63,  64,  67. 
SehiAfner,  Takt,  Tozto,  RovbtIm,  Aoidial 

Legends, 

Lerch,  Plural  Suffix,  Memoires  Academ. 

St.  Petersburg,  1864. 
Salemann,  Conjugation,  Beitrage  nir 
Vergleich.  Spnohf.  (Knhn),  1I74. 
Y.  T6iki  ••••••        I.  09mknli...Well  known. 

II.  AierbijkQi(l)  Berger,  Popular  Songs,  noticed  in 
Beport  of  Third  Oriental  CongnM, 
1876.  (2)  Kasim  Beg,  Turkish  Grammar 
(Russian^ ,  pp.  3 1 8-340 ;  translated  into 
German  oy  Zenker,  18481  Leipzig, 
in.  Karachai.  Elaproth,  ReiBeII.A]lluuig,pp.a73-279. 
V.  Kumik..     do.         do.  pp.273-288. 
VI.  l^oga  ..    do.        do.  pp. 273-282. 

Bodenftedt,  Jounud  of  Oerman  Oriental 
StKjiety,  vol.  v.  p,  245. 
YU.  KiighSs..  (i)  do.  La  Langue  dea  Jadighis,  Jonraal 

  AiiAtiqtte,  1825. 

Tm.  J^tai 

Tartar.  Vamb^ry,  Sprachstudien,  Leipzig,  186^. 
IXcKAlmnk  .  Vater  Proben,  1816  ;  Zwirk,  Grammatlk 
der  West'Moufoiisch  Sprache,  185 1. 
ICakamr   on  &e  Tftrn  Languages 

rken  in  the  Caucasus  (Russian), 
cribed  in  Molan^^s  AaiatiquM,  foLi. 
p.  127,  by  Buetklingk. 
Tl.  Oeorgiaa  Braawl,  Ofammar  (Fnnch),  Paris,  1834 

and  1837. 

Elaproth,  Voc  and  Grammar,  Ptria,iS27. 

do.   Asia  Polyglotta. 
TiehiibiBof,  Diet.,  Oeoigian-BiuriaB* 

French,  St.  Peterabnrg,  1840. 
Fredk.  Miiller,  Algaiiaiie£thnographie» 
1879,  p.  407. 

do.  UfiindriiBdarSpiadiwiaMnBeliafli 

1884,  vol.  ill. 
Rosen, Abhundlunj^tn  Berlin.  Acad.  1846. 
VIL  Abkh^M  Roflen,Abhandlungcn Berlin. Acad.  1845, 


m>.  405,  444* 

slar,  B( 


Uslar,  Bcricht  von  Schiefner,  Memoina 

Acadera.  St.  Petersbtir^,  1863. 
Fredk.  Miiller,  Alg.  £thu.  1879,  p.  49. 
do.  Onindrisi  dw  flprnfihiriMCiiinrhift; 
1884,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 
Klaproth,  Voc.  Paris,  1823. 
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No.  Lajjottaoe. 
YXII.  Tcherkew 


IX.  Awix 


Z.  Hnrkan 


XI.  KMik6mik.« 


XII.  TabaiMraii.* 
XIII.  Xorin  

Xiy.  Arldii  

XT.  Vde  


XYI.  Tshetahen 


XVII.  TDih 


DiALiCT.  Authority. 

Xlaproth.Grammar  and  Yoc.  Paris.  1S23. 
L*Huilier,  Qrammiir  and  Dictiomu-y, 

Odessa,  1S46. 
L<»vw( ,  Dictionarv,  I>ondon,  1854. 
Sjogren,  Bulletin  liistoiico- i^bdlologiqae, 

▼ol.  iv.  p.  16$. 
8elli6fiur,Versu(  h.  St.  Petersburg,  1862. 

do.         AuHfiihrliche  bericht  iiber, 

Utlar's  Studien,  St.  Petersburg,  1872. 

do.   Texte,      do.  1873. 
Ftedk.  Miilkr,  Gnindrias  der  Sprachwii* 

Miuchaft,  18S4,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 
Oniliam,  J.R.A.S.  n  s.  vol.  xiii.  iSSl. 
Udar,  Bericht  Ton  Schiefoer,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1 87 1. 
Fredk.  Miiller,  Orunf^ri**?  ^y>T  Spmrhwis- 

•eniohaft,  18814,  vol.  lii.  p.  108. 
Uslar,  Bmcht  rmi  Sdilafiier,  Stw  Fetank 

burg,  1866. 
Frrf5k.  Miiller,  Gnmdriss  der  Spraohfria* 

iMiOhcbaft,  1884,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
Uakr*s  work  in  MS. 
XJslar,  Bericht  von  Sdii^bMr,  Si.  PcAeit* 

Fredk.  MuUer,  Grundrissder  Sprachwis- 
Benaehaft,  1884,  ml.  iii.  p.  128. 

Uslar,  Bulletin  Academ.  Si.  BBtttabtn)^, 
vol.  vii.  nt.  2.  p.  99. 

Fredk.  Miiilw,  Gnmdriss  der  Sprachwia- 
•Muehaft,  f88^,  tol.  iii.  p.  los. 

Schiefner,  Memoirea  Academ.  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1863,  Seiiea  vii.  vol.  vi.  J^o.  8» 
p.  no. 

Fkedk.  Muller,  GmnMa  der  Spraciiwia* 

PtiiHchaft,  1884.  vol.  iii.  p.  139. 
i'slar,  Ikriclit  vott  Scluefaer»  St.  Petera* 

burg,  1836. 
Elaproth,  LangtM  das  Miadabedai,  Paria, 

1823. 

Frp'l.  Mn^li;,  <ir  mdri«'^  der  Sprachwia- 
BeOMchatt,  18S4,  vol.  m.  p.  158. 

fiehiefner,  Memoires  Academ.  St.  Peters- 
burp,  vol.  ix.  p.  l£o. 

Klaproth,  as  above. 

Fredk.  Miiller,  aa  above. 


Jowmal  of  Boifd  Aiiaiie  Society,  1885,  toI.  zyii.  pt.  2. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  TlTRKI  BRANCH  OF  THE  URAL- 
ALTAIC  FAMILY  OF  LANGUAGES. 

Now  that  the  entire  Eegion  occupied  by  Turki-speaking  tribes  has 
come  under  tiie  infliieiice  of  Europeaa  domination,  it  is  deniable 
that  some  clearer  understanding  should  be  arrived  at  of  the  different 

langua^s  of  this  wide  spread  family.  I  had  hoped  to  prevail  on 
mj  friend  ArminiuB  Vambery  to  write  a  paper  for  this  Journal  on 
the  subject,  and  no  one  is  more  competent  to  deal  with  it,  but  the 
Council  declined  to  offer  any  remuneration,  and  so  the  nep:ntintion 
drf)ppc<l,  whirli  I  hiul  coininen( cd  at  Buda-l*cst  in  1883.  Pavet  de 
Courtfiile  of  Paris,  ut  my  rc([U('>t  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  Transactions  of  tln'  Thilolof^ieal  Soci*  ty,  1H77;  but,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  a  Geographical  than  a  rhilological 
nbject,  I  went  down  in  the  Autumn  of  1883  to  Tiiiis,  to  talk  over 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Michael  Morrison,  the  Agent  of  the  British 
■ad  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  his  learned  colleague,  the  Ber. 
Amirkhanians,  ^  ]i<>m  I  f(»imd  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Turki  spoken  in  Trans- Caucasus  and  Aserbijan, 
the  Xoilh-West  ProN-ince  of  Persia.  This  was  not  so  much  a  task 
for  a  profound  scholar  in  his  study  in  Europe,  as  for  a  person 
cn^jjiwl  in  Asia  in  distriV)utin<j;  the  hi])\v  to  eaeli  liorde  in 
the  Language  intclligibU'  to  them.  When  Mr,  ^lorrison  visited 
Lmdun  hist  year,  we  talked  over  the  wlmle  subject,  and  tixed 
appnjximately  the  number  of  Languages ;  but  I  consider  this  sketch 
to  be  only  tentatiTe,  and  a  step  in  adrance  towards  the  final 
settlement  of  this  important  subject. 

We  learn  from  Yamb^ry,  that  tbou^  he  calls  the  Language  of 
the  three  Khanates  of  the  Oxus  the  Jag^itai,  there  are  distinctly 
Biarke<l  Dialects  at  Kokan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  caused  in  each 
cs*e  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  State.  This  paper  assigns  to 
Khiva  the  phu  e  of  a  separate  Lani^uaire,  including  the  two  other 
Kiuiuatcj^  under  the  same  Language  with  the  Tekke.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  accurate.  It  is  at  least  intelligible,  and  therefore 
uieiiy  subceptible  of  correction.  I  can,  however,  (^uote  no  authority. 
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Midnit'l  Teranticf  publisLod,  at  St.  Petersburg.  1875,  Grammars 
of  the  Turki  (Osmanli),  Persian,  Kirghiz,  and  Uzbek  Languages, 
as  spoken  in  Central  Asia,  followed  \sj  a  Chxestomathy :  by  Uzbek 
be  means  tbe  two  Languages  descnbed  in  this  paper  as  Trans- 
Caspian  and  Khiva,  and  proposes  to  call  it  Turkestani ;  but  this 
would  be  going  too  far,  as  it  would  be  assuming  a  name  for  one 
portion  of  the  field,  which  belongs  to  tlio  whole  field.  He  admits 
that  the  Bialcrt  spoken  in  Khiva  is  differentiated  fnim  the  Dirih  ot 
of  Bokhara  and  Tashkend,  owiTit:  to  the  contact  of  the  foruKT  with 
the  Azerbijani.  At  the  time  that  he  wrote  he  knew  nuthiug  of  the 
Language  of  Yarkaud  and  Kashgar,  ns  Shaw  had  not  puldished  his 
Grammar,  and  he  knew  notliing  alno  of  the  Language  of  the  Tekke 
of  Merw,  that  country  being  at  that  time  un visited  and  un- 
eonquen*d.  Erery  Russian  hates  Yambery  tbe  Hungarian,  and 
Terantief ,  as  was  to  be  expected,  attacks  the  **  Jagataische  Sprach- 
'Studien,"  but  Scholars  will  probably  agree  withTamb^ry.  Radloff 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  single  version  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  populations  of  Turkestan  Tashkend,  Bokhara,  Khi\  a, 
and  Kokan,  amounting  to  two  or  three  millionf?.  A  competent 
scholar,  OstraniofF,  is  engaged  in  tlu'  trnnslation  of  the  (^^'^pfN  :  his 
work  has  been  submitted  to  Kadloii,  who  is  entirely  satistii  ^1  \\  \\\\ 
it.  It  will  he  earned  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Briti-h  Jiihie 
Society,  and  a  large  issue  published  and  distributed  ,  and  tlie 
question  as  to  the  Lang^ge  spoken  in  these  Regions  will  bo 
settled  by  the  test  of  experience*  Schuyler,  who  is  a  trustworthy 
au^ority,  in  his  Traveb  entirely  supports  the  same  view  as 
Terantief. 

I  have  had  a  Language-Map  prepared,  and  add  a  table  of 
authorities  or  Texts,  as  the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Languair<'  and  family,  and  the  best  means  of  differentiating  them. 

Reganliuj;  their  Written  Character,  it  niav  \w  noted  tliat  some 
of  them  are  ])erfeetly  illiterate.  The  Osmanli,  the  Azerhij;ini, 
Kumiik,  Kirghiz,  Nogai,  Yarkandi,  Khiva,  and  Trans-Caspian 
use  the  Arabic  Cliaracter  partially  or  entirely.  Vambery  tells  us 
that  among  the  Kirghiz  tbe  Mongol  Character  is  in  use.  and 
that  tbe  MuUa,  who  visit  these  Nomads  for  tbe  pmpuM  ui  pro- 
pagating the  Mahometan  Faith,  do  not  hesitate  to  use  for  that 
purpose  the  Character,  which  on  other  occasions  they  call  t !  1  r  Kafir 
Chara(  ter,  and  the  Use  of  which  they  try  to  suppress  elsewhere. 
\Ve  find  also  that  there  are  certain  people  who  speak  the  Turki, 
but  rend  only  the  Armenian  Character,  and  an  Kdition  of  the  Bible 
has  ])een  ]inblis]ied  to  suit  their  convenience.  The  Chuw.lsli  tri])es 
have  been  educated  to  read  tin  ir  Bible  in  the  Ku-sian  Character, 
and  are  supplied  with  an  Editiuu.  The  Osmanli-Turki  LauguagB 
has  been  made  the  instrument  of  Religions  Instruction  to  some  of 
the  Greek  suMects  of  tbe  Ottoman  £mj)ire,  who  have  forgotten 
their  glorious  language,  but  from  mere  racial  and  theological  hate 
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¥31  only  me  Hie  Greek  Character,  and  the  cntirr  Illl.Ir  has  been 
iBpphed  to  them  in  the  Alpha  Beta  of  Hellas.  The  Yakut,  who 
am  Christian  subjects  of  Russia,  apparently  use  the  KusBian 
AlpfKilx  t,  to  jnd^e  from  the  texts  givt  n  >iv  Bohtlingk. 

ThcR'  is,  no  doubt,  no  finality  as  yet  umved  at.  In  dealing  with 
^'o^^iali•^  we  mu^t  ox]>«'''t  the  Dialects  to  fluctuate.  M.  Lessor  hud 
in  }iK  SiirveT  from  ivi/il  Arbat  to  Askubad  two  interpreters,  one 
n  Kui.i  liMm  tilt  frontier  colony  in  Persia,  who  had  beeu  a  prisoner 
among  the  Tekke,  and  spoke  the  Thma-Oaspian  Language,  and  the 
ether  a  natiTe  of  KaaaiL  in  Bussia  on  the  Volga,  whose  form  of 
ipeeeh  is  stated,  though  no  examples  are  giTen,  to  have  resemhled 
tiiat  spoken  by  the  Tekke.  We  must  take  this  statement  for  what 
it  is  worth.  Vamh^r^  mentions  that,  though  he  tried  to  make  use 
of  the  Khiva  Language  instead  of  the  Osnuinli,  the  Khan  of  Khiva 
va«  obli*red  to  have  much  translated  to  him.  This  admission  from 
^'.imi'ery,  an  accomplished  Osmanli  ^cliohir,  and  wlio  knew  some- 
tiiiog  of  Khiva,  and  a  jrood  deal  of  TraiT^  Ouspian,  implies  a  jjreat 
divergence.  Belle w  mentions  that  a  Tiuki  Dialect  was  heard 
among  the  Nomads  betwixt  Herat  and  Farah,  implying  an  iiiLrasion 
into  the  PaAhta  Language-field. 

It  will  be  at  onoe  remarked  that  two  Tenerable  names  are 
amitied  firom  this  detail  of  Langoages,  and  thej  are  intentionally 
eoiitted.  Tlie  object  of  this  paper  is  Oeographieal :  the  name 
pven  to  each  Language  indicates  the  Region  or  the  tribe  to  which 
it  pfrt-ains.  But  a  plncf  must  be  assigned  to  tlie  Uigur  and  Jagatai. 
?8vet  de  Conrteille  agrees  with  Vambery  in  dividini::  tlie  Turki 
Languages  iiil  ■  t  .\  '>  Great  subdivisions.  The  North  comprehends 
th<f  Languages  spoken  irom  the  Rivers  Lena  to  the  Jenissei,  or 
TdtlitT  the  Northern  slopes  of  the  Sayan  mountains;  these 
Languages  are  the  Yakut,  Koibal,  Karagas,  and  many  Dialects. 
The  Soatii  comprehends  all  the  Tuild  Languages  spoken  from  tiie 
frontier  of  China  to  the  Danube.  This  is  a  far  better  classification 
titan  the  vague  expedient  of  dividing  the  family  with  reference 
to  the  population  being  nomad  or  sedentary.  The  Uigur  is  the 
most  ancient  form,  in  which  the  Turki  speech  appears  as  a  cnlti* 
vated  Lancniage,  while  the  Languages  of  the  Northern  subdivision, 
whirh  may  be  called  the  Altaic,  and  which  are  totally  illiterate, 
prt-'  lit  the  most  ]»rimitive  form  of  words  and  forms.  There  exists 
a  manuscript,  IsH  'Wh  as  the  Kudatku-Bilik,  the  date  of  whieli  is 
filed  at  the  laU»  r  half  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
era :  this  is  stated  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  record,  and  is  in  Uigur. 
Tambery  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  investigations.  Though  late  in 
date  compared  with  the  literary  monnmente  of  the  Arian  and 
ficmitie  families,  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  the  most  pure 
fp«imen  of  real  Turki,  free  from  the  influences  of  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  Langoages,  and  worthy  te  be  considered  the  typical 
i'liigiuige. 
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We  have  tj  ^  t  >  inquire  what  Jagatai  is.  One  of  the  most 
remarkal)le  wnUis  on  the  subject  of  the  Tuiki  tribes  is  Abul 
Ghazi,  of  Khiva,  wlio  wrote  a  book  called  "  The  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Tartars."  He  liTed  at  EhiTa  in  the  fleTeoteenth 
century  of  our  era,  and  he  remarks  that  he  wrote  his  hook  in 
Turki,  in  order  that  all  might  understand  him,  and  that  he 
employed  words,  which  a  child  of  the  age  of  five  years  would 
( Dinprehend,  and  that  he  rejected  all  loan-words  from  Jagatai, 
Persian,  and  Arabic.  This  shows  that  the  Limfnififre,  which  he 
usc^rl,  was  not  calletl  Ja<ratai,  in  \\\%  time,  but  that  he  used  what 
he  deemed  pure  Tiirki.  l*avet  de  Courteille  comes  to  the  following 
conelnsion :  that  tlie  Jagatai  was  the  Language,  in  which  the 
Kudutku-Bilik  was  written,  and  wa«,  in  fact,  the  Language  in  its 
most  ancient  fonn^  and  in  the  Region  nearest  to  its  birthplace. 
Ahul  Ghizi  would  not  allow  himseU  to  use  antique  words,  which 
were  intelligihle  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  which  had  fallen 
into  desuetude  in  the  seyenteenth,  and  were  only  known  to  the 
learned.  The  literature  of  every  country  supplies  an  analogy  of 
this  process.  The  wonls  Jagatai  and  Uigur  only  indicate  differences 
of  age,  and  stages  of  dialectic  variation,  throujrh  wlii<  h  tlie  Turki 
Language  passed.  Shaw  confirms  this  view,  and  writes  that,  though 
some  European  linguihts  have  called  the  Turki  of  Ka>hjrnr  and 
Yarknud  Uij^ur,  the  name  is  totally  unknown  to  the  people,  and 
w  ould  be  a  misnomer  for  a  modem  Language.  Terantief  confirms 
this  view.    The  term  should  be  abandoned.    Vambery,  in  his 

Jagataische  Sprache/'  goes  eo  far  as  to  state  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  word  '*  Jigatai  T^^ means  nothing  more  then  "pure Turki,*' 
just  as  tiie  word  Jigatai  coupled  with  the  word  man  means  a 
*'  brave,  trustworthy  man." 

I  have  tri<  d  to  catch  up  all  the  names,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  books  of  reference,  which  are  sometimes  tribal,  some- 
times local,  sometimes  svnonvms,  sometimes  ailificial.  Thcv  will 
find  their  place  under  one  or  other  of  the  Geoi;r:i]diieal  terms  now 
supplied.  Karaeliai  and  Kabarda  in  the  ('auea>us  Hcpon,  Kapchuk 
on  the  Lower  \  olga,  and  Uzbeg  in  Trausoxauia,  arc  tribal  names. 
Chantu  is  identical  with  Tt&rid.  Tatar,  converted  by  the  wit  of  a 
Pope  into  Tartar,  is  identical  with  Turki  (J.R.A.S.  n.s.  Vol.  XIY. 
p.  125).  Alatyan  is  identical  with  Altaic.  Vocabularies  in 
3Ieshtsheriak»  Tobolsk,  Chasowo,  Chjulim,  Jenisee,  Kusnek.  Hara]>a, 
Kangayen,  Teleut,  Chiwa,  are  supplied  by  Klaproth,  in  the  Turki 
chapter  of  his  Language-Atlas  of  Asia  Polyglotta,"  published  at 
Paris,  1822.  It  they  have  any  surviWnn:  value,  it  must  be 
appraised  after  identification  of  their  lo«  .di!y,  and  tcstinir  tlu  ir 
u<  I  uracy.  In  these  days  learned  compilations  m  an  iuiposiug  form 
an'  of  no  value,  uukss  the  Geographer  can  mark  the  spot  with 
precision  on  the  Language-Map,  and  the  compiler  can  give  other 
authority  and  security  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Yocabulary  than 
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the  notes  in  bis  own  Biar^*  We  liave  got  bOTond  the  uncritical 
stage,  and  like  to  know  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  capacity 
d  the  compiler,  as  wdl  as  bis  method  of  transHteiation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  of  the  Turki-speaking 
population  of  the  world  is  slowly,  hut  surely,  gravitating  towards 
Russian  domination.  A  few  comers  still  lie  outside  the  absorbing 
influence,  but  thoy  seem  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 
The  Taranchi  of  Kul  ja,  and  the  Yarkandi  of  Kashgaria  arp  ^^till  in 
the  Chinese  doQiimons ;  and  the  1  Hrki,  who  inhabit  th('  liegious 
behind  the  Oxiis  and  the  Hiiuiu-Kush,  are  still  in  Afghanistan  ; 
the  Trovince  of  Azerbijau  still  forms  part  of  the  Persian  Kingdom, 
sad  Asia  Minor  is  in  the  Ottoman  Empire :  but  this  state  of  affairs 
ii  only  for  a  time.  Erery  fragment  of  the  Indio  branch  of  the 
Aiian  family  of  Languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  rude  form 
of  speech  of  the  8iah-Fosh  of  Kafiristan  and  the  Durda,  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  Indian  Empire;  the  same  fate  of  being  gathered 
under  one  sceptre  awaits  the  whole  of  the  widely-scattered  Turki 
tribes,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  for  the  future,  since  unity  of 
Lan^uajre  is  put  forward     the  basis  of  political  union. 

How  far  the  Kussians  possess  the  necessary  sympathy  for  such  a 
ta>k,  and  the  capacity  for  educating  such  a  population,  nomad,  as 
well  as  sedentary,  is  a  question.  The  Kussian  Language,  with 
ill  pondeiotts  wotd-store  and  illogical  Arian  structure,  has  but 
dig^t  attraction  to  the  Agglutinative  and  aeyerely  logical  Turki, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  all  Languagea  in  its  wonderful 
smmetry  and  j)o\ver  of  form,  evolution,  or  accommodation.  Perhaps 
tke  fiantu  family  of  South  Africa  alone  can  rival  it.  Of  the  kind 
of  wordi»,  which  will  come  into  existence  from  the  contaft  of 
TOch  uncongenial  elements  as  Kuss  and  Turki,  we  have  a  i  im(  n 
in  the  name  of  a  son  of  a  Kirghiz  diirt  in  the  Russian  Service, 
Vali  Khan,  who  has  jis^unud  the  nnTm  if  Valikhanoff.  In  Iu<Ua 
we  should  hardly  call  the  son  of  (  julab  t^ingh  Gulabsinghson,  but 
Boch  words  may  hereafter  be  formed. 

How  the  snbtlu  poison  of  the  Arabized  Persian  Language  has 
found  its  way  into  the  reins  of  the  linguistic  body  of  the  Usm&nli 
Turki  is  well-known,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  the  distant 
and  jsccluded  Language  of  Yarkandi  in  Chinese  Tartary  the  same 
infiltration  of  foreign  elements,  though  to  a  loss  degree.  The 
ctdebrated  Uigur  Manuscript  is  quite  free  from  this  contapn'on. 
The  presence  of  a  Tajik  pervile  population  would  sup])ly  the 
IVr-ian  element,  and  the  con<]iiering  Kelifxi(m  of  Malionict  would 
fon '  into  UM"  Arai)ie  words  and  [onus.  But  we  liave  the  authority 
of  Vttiiibtr)'  for  asserting,  that  it  was  quite  unuecessar}'^  for  the 
Oninli  Langui^^e  to  make  such  prodigious  loans  from  Arabic 
and  Tetdan,  as  it  had  in  its  own  Turki  root-store  and  expanding 
in^tianism,  a  capability  of  expressing  every  Human  Idea,  and 
could  at  pleasnre  replace  every  foreign  word  by  drawing  upon 
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its  own  stores ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Enst-Turki  Langiiap:os  have  done 
so  to  a  very  iircat  extent  AVe  find  the  saiue  linguistic  ])henomena 
in  thf  niarw  Uously  hoaiitiful  and  versatile  lingua  franca  of  India, 
the  Urdu,  or  Hmdustiui,  iu  spite  of  the  wealth  of  word-store  and 
grammaticBl  fonuB  of  the  great  Sanskritic  Vernaculars,  and  the 
high  degree  of  culture,  to  which  the  pure  Indian  literature  had 
reached  long  before  the  Mahometan  Conquest,  which  rendered 
loan-worda  quite  unnecessary.  The  very  word  "Urdu"  marks 
the  Turki  conquest  of  India  hv  the  Mughals.  The  Baber-namah 
of  the  great  founder  of  that  dynasty  is  in  Jdgatai.  A  certain 
proportion  of  words,  though  not  many,  have  survived  in  the  great 
Indian  Vernacular.  The  word  ''Turk'*  8in\ivf's  in  the  Hindustani 
Dictionary  iu  connection  with  horses  and  hordemeu.  X  close  with 
the  proverb : 

Arabic  is  tiie  root:  Persian  is  the  angar: 
Hindi  is  the  salt :     Turki  is  the  mri. 

The  desideratum  is  a  scientific  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
whole  family,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same  slielf  with  the 
Comparative  Grammars  of  other  families  of  speech  which  we 
already  possess,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  author!^  that  Badloff  is 
preparing  such  a  work. 

Jmumal  of  the  Moydl  Asiatic  Society,  1886. 


(2.)   Ok  the  Oeoobaphical  DrerRiBtmoN  of  thb  TthtKi  Bbavcb 
OF  THS  Ubal-Altaio  f  amilt  OF  Lahouaobb. 

I  have  long  been  desirous  of  arriving  at  some  definite  idea  of  the 
living  Languages  (as  distingiiished  from  any  Ethnological  con- 
siderations), known  generally  as  Tatar,  or  Tiirki.  I  propose  to 
drop  the  former  name,  and  use  the  latter  exclusively.  The  vulgar 
Idea  has  been,  that  tiie  word  **  Tiirki,  Turkish,  or  Turk,"  appHes 
ezcluaiFely  to  the  Mahometan  anbjeets  of  the  Ottoman  EmpireY 
and  it  is  not  understood  over  what  a  vast  area  in  Asia  the  name 
extends,  from  Kasan  on  the  Kiver  Volga  to  the  confines  of  British 
India  in  Yarkand,  from  the  Turkoman  hordes  on  the  Persian 
frontier  to  the  Yakut  far  away  in  tlio  North  em  Regions  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent.  It  is  only  lately,  that  it  lias  become  clear,  tliat 
there  are  certain  distinctly  defined  varieties  of  this  symmetrical 
and  beautiful  form  of  speech,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
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vlH>le  ol  the  Turkish -epeakmg  population  of  the  world  is  slowly, 
but  tazely,  gravitating  towards  Russian  domination.  A  few 
comers  still  lie  outside  the  absorbing  influence,  but  they  seem 
tott< rinp:  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm.  Thf>  Tarantchi  of  Khulja, 
and  tho  Yarkandi  of  Kashgaria,  or  Chmeso  Tartary,  are  still 
within  the  Empire  of  China.  The  Turki  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
niri'  iis  betwixt  the  River  Oxtis  and  the  Kaiipe  of  the  Hindu-Kunh, 
are  still  in  Afghanibtanj  the  Province  of  Azerbijan  still  forms  pail 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Fenia,  and  the  Osmlnli  T&rki  inhebitents  of 
An  IfinoT  and  the  roling  dasaee  of  CJonstantinople  are  atiU  under 
the  floeptre  of  the  Sultan :  hut  this  state  of  affiuie  is  elearly  only 
temporary.  Unity  of  Language  is  put  forward  ebewhere,  as  a 
heas  of  political  union,  and  is  no  doubt  a  factor  in  politics.  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  International  Oriental  Congress  of  Stockholm 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Centra!  Asian  Section,  The  presence 
of  so  many  distiuguished  Russian  Scholars  will  greatly  advanpo  rny 
ohj»  (  t,  as,  when  they  are  aware  of  the  deficiency  of  our  knowledge 
lii  t^t  rtain  branches  of  the  subject,  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to 
enlighten  us. 

It  is  unneeeesary  to  allude  to  the  diaraeteristto  features  of  the 
Omunatical  structure  of  this  hranch  of  the  TFral-Altaio  family : 
they  are  well-known,  and  are  olaseified  as  Agglutinative,  l^or  is 
it  aeoenarjr  to  make  more  than  a  parsing  remark  on  tiie  fleet,  that 
the  msjonty  of  the  tribes  of  this  branch  have  at  one  time  or 
another  accepted  the  Mahometan  Faith,  though  some  arc  Shamanist, 
or  Christian,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  ^vnrd-store  of  some 
I^n«majres  has  been  affected  by  the  influx  of  the  Semitic  Arabic, 
&oii  Arian  I'erhian,  and  to  an  extent  scarcely  paralleled  elsewhere, 
ily  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  restricted  to  linguistic 
Geography,  rather  than  to  linguistic  Science  pure  and  simple. 

I.  In  my  eoune  from  the  West  to  the  East,  I  eome  first  upon 
the  Osmiiui  T^hi,  the  representatiTe  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
PahUc,  of  all  that  is  implied  by  "Turkish.''  This  beautiful 
literary  Language  is  thoroughly  well-known :  its  proper  field,  as 
a  Vernacular,  is  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  is  spoken  by  the  ruling  and 
inflncntial  classes  in  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia  and 
Ainr  a.  and  in  the  great  City  of  Constantinople,  and  its  environs  in 
Europe. 

II.  Proceedinjr  Eastward  I  come  to  the  T^^op^ai  Turki :  their 
nambt:r  is  estiuiuted  at  190,000;  their  most  AVesterly  settlement 
is  in  the  proTince  of  Bessarabia,  where  they  have  about  twenty 
nDages.  They  axe  numerous  in  the  Krimea,  where  they  are  good 
ftgricoltuiists.  I  haye  myself  visited  them  in  their  Yilhiges  hetwixt 
fiebastopol  and  the  River  Alma ;  and  they  have  a  distinct  Dialect. 
They  are  found  in  the  Provinces  North  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
Rivrre  Kuban  and  Euma,  dwelling  in  villages.  Nomads  of  this 
tiibe  are  found  ^orth  of  the  Biver  Volga  at  Astrakhan,  which  is  in 
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fact  their  ancient  home :  somo  nf  tliem  tend  their  flocks  on  the 
Kirghiz  hteppes.  The  Bezian  shoplierds  in  the  pastures  North  of 
the  mountain  of  Elhurz  are  included  in  the  Nogai.  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  their  settLementa  are  excluaivelT  in  Europe,  and 
within  fhe  limita  of  the  Rnaoiaii  Empire.  Their  Language  has  teen 
imperfectly  studied,  hut  it  is  represented  hy  a  transla^on  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  New  Testament ;  specially  prepared  by  British 
^[issionaries  at  the  town  of  Karass  in  1807.  A  book  of  Proverbs 
of  the  Kriracan  Turks  lias  been  published  at  Kasan.  and  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  T-ondnn  in  the  peculiar  Dialect  of  the  Krimea. 

III.  Proceediuj;  up  the  basin  of  tlie  lliver  Voljja,  I  come  to 
the  Province  of  Kasan  in  European  Russia,  where  a  population  of 
200,000,  intermixed  with  A  nan  luissiuns,  and  mciuU  r.-*  ul  the 
Finnic  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  speak  a  weU -recognised 
Tiirki  Language  of  their  own,  which  iis  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
translations  of  two  Gospels,  a  Grammar  published  by  Balint 
Bttda-Pest  in  1875,  a  Dictionaiy  published  by  Ostramoff  at  Kas^ 
in  1876,  and  other  books. 

IV.  In  the  European  Provinces  of  Kasan,  and  Nijni  Novgorod, 
and  in  the  Asiatic  Pro^•ince  of  Orenburp;,  reside  the  Chuvash, 
numbering  about  450,000,  spread  aloiij?  both  sides  of  the  River 
Volga.  This  Language  has  been  distinctly  i)roved  by  Scliott  in  his 
Essajr,  1876,  to  belong  to  the  Turki  branch,  but  those,  who  use  it, 
are  intermixed  with  the  Mordvin,  and  Cheremiss,  members  of  the 
Finnic  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  &raily.  A  translation  of  the 
Four  Gospels  has  been  made  into  this  Language  from  the  SlavoniOf 
and  published  in  the  Cyril  Character  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society 
in  1818.  A  Dictionary  has  been  published  at  Kasan  in  1875  by 
Zolonitxki:  it  would  be  interesting  to  be  informed,  how  far  this 
Lan^age  was  affected  by  the  loan-words,  and  Grammatical  form*?, 
of  itB  Finnic  neip:hbours,  and  how  far  it  is  exceptionally  free  from 
Arabic  and  Persian  influences. 

V.  In  the  Cis-Cauca^jian  Province  of  the  Russian  Empire  in 
Europe  is  the  Kunuik  tribe,  iuluibitin^  the  North- West  shore  of 
the  CaBpiun  Sea  near  Petrovsk,  and  the  North-East  District  of 
Daghestan^  watered  by  the  Kivers  Aksai,  and  Sunja.  They 
number  about  70,000,  agriculturists.  The  Gospel  of  St.  lifatthew 
has  been  pubhu*hed  in  this  Language :  there  is  a  Vocabulary  by 
Bodenstedt  in  the  ''Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  Morgenl.Geeellsch.," 
vol.  V.  and  it  is  alluded  to  in  Makharol^'s  "Turki  Languages  spoken 
in  the  Caucasus." 

VI.  In  the  Trans-Caucasian  Province  of  tlie  llussian  Empire  in 
Asia,  and  iu  tlie  Province  of  Azerbijau  of  the  Kingdom  of  Persia, 
is  the  Language  known  as  Trans-Caucasian,  or  Azerbijam-  J  n  ki. 
The  population  amounts  to  three  Millions.  The  entire  Bibk-  has 
been  translated  into  this  important  Language,  which  may  possibly 
have  a  great  literary  future,  as  it  has  held  its  own  against  thiie 
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Georgian,  Armenian,  and  Persian  literary  Lang^uage^,  while  it  was 
rtill  Tincultivate<l.  Allnsion  to  it  is  made  in  Kasem-Beg's  **  AUge- 
jneiBe  Grammatik  der  Tiirkisch-Tatarischen  Sprache,"  published  in 
Rn«siian,  and  tninslated  by  Zenker  into  German,  Leipzig:,  1848. 
Btrge  pnblished  at  Leipzig,  1868,  ''Dichtungen  Transkaukaaischer 
Sanger.'* 

VII.  Proceeding  Eastward  across  the  Caspian  Sea,  I  enter  the 
Phmnoe  ni  Trans-Caspia,  and  Turkestan,  in  the  Russian  Empire 
in  Asia,  a  region  of  some  linguistic  uncertainty:  three  of  its 
bnmdariea  are  well  defined:  as  to  the  South  it  presses  upon  fhe 

Language-field  of  the  Kurd  and  Persian  in  the  Kingdom  of  Persia; 
to  the  East  on  the  Region  of  the  Persian  and  Pastu-speaking 
inhabitants  of  Afghanistan;  to  the  "West  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  to 
the  Xorth  our  knowle<ige  fails  in  accuracy.  AMiether  the  same 
L-mguagt  witli  dialectic  varieties  is  spoken  hy  the  Turkoman 
Kuraads  South  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  Turki-s  pea  king  settled  in- 
habitants of  Transoxiana  in  the  Russian  Dominions,  and  tlio 
inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Afghanistan  2sorth  of  the  ilindu- 
Range,  remains  to  Iw  seen.  One  Gospel  has  been  translated, 
Wt  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  tiie  Language,  or  Dialect  of  the 
Langoagi^,  in  which  it  has  been  composed.  It  is  in  this  quarter  of 
the  Turk!  Langnage-field  that  we  require  fresh,  accurate,  and 
loeally-collected  information. 

VIII.  Proceeding  Northward  I  enter  another  debatable  field, 
to  which  in  this  Geographical  Essay  I  tissii^n  the  name  of  "  Central 
A«na,  or  Khira,"  wliich  is  intelligible,  even  if  not  accurate,  while 
th«j  tenns  Uigur,  Jagatai,  and  Uzbek  appear  to  have  no  certain 
Uiigui»tic  meaning.  Here  we  hjjve  the  advantage  of  the  learned 
▼orks  of  Br.  Radloff,  ^^Aus  Sibirien,"  Leipzig,  1884,  and  his 
"OimparatiTe  Orammar.  A  translation  of  four  Gospels  has  been 
fiepaied  by  Professor  Oetremoff,  and  submitted  to  careful  revision 
hf  competent  Scholars.  Here  at  least  we  are  on  safe  ground.  It 
ii  itatDdf  with  what  accuracy  it  is  impossible  to  say,  that  this  same 
Language  is  spoken  in  the  Great  Desert  betwixt  the  Amu  Baxia 
sirithe  Caspian  Sea,  including  the  Xomad  Yomut  tribe. 

IX.  Proceeding  still  further  Isorthward  I  come  to  the  Kirghiz, 
▼lii'h  Language  is  spoken  on  the  steppes  of  the  Lower  Volga 
Hivtr.  right  acrops  Asia  to  the  valleys  of  the  Thien  Shan  Moun- 
taini^  un  the  t  onhnes  of  China.  There  are  two  great  Bivisions,  the 
Kamor  Burnt,  who  are  highlanders  in  the  Altai,  Pamir,  and  Thien 
fliaa  Mountahis;  and  the  Kaz&k  Kirghiz,  dwellers  on  the  plain, 
vbo  are  suhdiTided  into  three  hordes.  A  portion  of  the  Bible 
was  traislated  into  this  latter  Lang:nage  by  a  British  Missionaiy  at 
Ormbnrg.  We  have  the  advantage  of  the  writing  of  llminsky : 
stOl  more  light  is  desirable. 

X.  Far  to  the  East  in  the  Province  of  Chinese  Tartary  in  the 
Ghioese  Empire  is  the  Yarkand  Language-field,  revealed  to  us  b j 
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the  Grammar  of  Shaw,  a  late  employe  of  the  Government  of  India. 
We  have  here  a  pure  aud  archaic  form  of  Turki,  with  the  most 
primitive  forms  of  words,  and  a  certain  amount  of  literary  culture ; 
but  here  agum  wu  require  more  certuiuty.  What  relation  does  tliis 
Language  bear  to  the  Kaia-Kirgh(z  ? 

XI.  Far  to  the  North,  in  the  North-Eaet  comer  of  Siberia,  an 
the  Yak^t,  and,  thanks  to  Bohtlingk'a  oelebrated  Monograph,  ^e 
have  an  amount  of  certainty :  this  tribe  has  preserved  its  ancieiit 
form,  and  is  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Semitic  Arabic,  the 
Arian  Persian,  and  the  Altaic  Finnic  congeners,  which  have  so 
ninrb  affected  tlie  punty  of  the  other  Languages  of  the  Turki 
i'umily:  they  are  partly  Pa<;an,  and  partly  neo-Christian  of  the 
Ku8.sian  Church ;  no  portion  of  the  Bible  has  reached  them  in 
print;  they  have  no  literature  or  Written  Character  of  their  own. 

XII.  There  remains  one  other  possible  Language-held,  that  of 
the  Bashkir,  N<Hrth  of  Astrakhan,  East  of  the  Riyer  Volga :  what- 
ever may  he  the  potentialities  of  this  Language,  nothing  has  been 
done. 

There  may  be  other  Dialects,  but  I  cannot  find  any  other  sub' 
stantive  Language ;  indeed,  some  would  reduoe  the  number,  which 
I  have  enumerated.  A  great  many  names  appear  in  the  statements 
of  ditferent  writers  hut  it  is  not  clear,  whether  they  are  the  names 
of  tribes,  or  Languages,  or  Dialects  of  Languages;  so  I  leave  them. 
It  would  be  nu  re  waste  of  time,  from  my  point  of  view,  te  allude 
to  possible  aUiiiities  with  the  Languages  of  Japan,  and  Korea,  of 
modem  times,  or  with  the  Akkad  of  a  dim  and  remote  antiq^uity. 
Hy  interest  is  with  living  Languages  only,  obrionsly  desoeiided 
from  the  same  Mother*Langaage. 

I  phioe  these  lines  on  paper,  conscious  of  great  inaccuracy  of  ez* 
pression,  and  insufficiency  of  knowledge.  I  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  Bussian  Scholars,  who  alone  can  direct  us  right.  No  British 
information  is  at  first-hand,  and  all  is  unsatisfaetoiy.  My  o!>ject 
is  a  ven'  pnirtiral  onn,  viz.  to  make  a  translation  nf  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  euuiment,  accessible  to  the  women,  Fclmol-children, 
and  uneducated  males,  of  every  tribe  which  speaks  Turki:  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  read  or  write,  or  be  educated : 
the  Gospel  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  understood,  if  orally  ex- 
plained to  the  most  uneducated.  I  have,  therefore,  no  theory  to 
nphold,  no  interesting  histoiical  difficulty  to  unravel ;  let  the  terms 
IJigur,  Jdgatai,  and  Usbek,  mean  what  they  will  in  tames  past,  I 
desire  to  axriTe  at  contemporaneous  faots.  My  problem  is  as 
follows:  Given  a  certain  population,  q»eaking  a  certain  Language, 
difTenTi<?  frf>Tn  that  of  its  neighbour:  what  is  it?  Let  up  }»uve  a 
Text  in  its  living  form,  and  a  statement  of  its  Grammatical  form,  its 
word-store,  Phonetics,  and  Written  Character,  if  it  has  one.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  wish  te  bring  into  ujinecessary  prnimnenc© 
any  pateis,  or  local  Dialect.    In  the  English  and  liussiau  Imperial 
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Languages  many  such  variations  exist,  but  one  translation  of  the 
Biblr  i'^  nnderatood  by  all,  who  olaim  the  honour  of  speaking 
English  or  Russian. 

So,  as  regards  tlie  Turki  family  of  Languages,  through  the 
l*»anied  labours  of  Ku'^sian  Scliolars  uiay  arrive  at  ii  practical 
rt!J<ult,  and  it  is  their  duty,  as  much  as;  it  has  boon  tlie  duty  of  the 
British  Scholars,  to  illustrate  the  Languages  of  liritibh  ln(Ua,  and 
they  kaTe  not  been  wanting.  A  translation  of  the  Bible  exists 
in  all  the  great  Languages  ol  British  India,  and  of  some  of  the 
leoond  clam.  I  wish  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  Russia.  Great 
Britain  will  supply  the  money,  and  the  genius  of  order  for  distribu« 
tisDt  if  Russia  will  supply  the  Scholarship,  which  is  far  more 
precious  than  money  or  order.  It  will  1)e  useful  to  the  soeptical 
Scholar,  a«  woll  as  to  the  iin educated  Believer. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  galvanize  into  u  weak  life  a  Language,  on 
irhieh  the  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed  by  some  inexorable 
law,  of  the  nature  oi  whit  h  we  are  ignorant:  the  cause  and  the 
euiv  of  the  di^sease,  of  which  they  arc  succumbing,  is  imkuown  to 
us.  I(  with  a  dawning  civilization,  the  nation  desires  to  accept 
an  Imperial  Language  other  than  its  own,  let  it  do  so,  so  long  as 
tiie  motive  power  is  spontsueous,  and  not  the  result  of  political 
short-^ghted  despotism,  or  narrow-minded  Keligious  cnft.  But.  if 
a  Nation  desires  to  retain  the  Language  of  its  ancestors,  as  the 
Wrl^b  have  done  in  Great  Britain,  the  Breton  in  France,  the  r<do 
ia  liu-'^i  i.  and  the  Magyar  in  Austria,  let  no  attempt  be  made  to 
prtvent  them.  In  Britifsh  India  not  one  of  the  hundred  Languages 
has  been  stamped  out.  British  rule  is  maintained  iu  the  Vernacular 
of  the  people,  which  is  as  dear  to  them  as  their  Religious  convic- 
tions, and  ancestral  customs.  The  matter  is  one  of  lii^k  Human 
pc^cy,  far  beyond  the  power  of  Emperors  and  Parliaments,  and 
depends  upon  the  uncontrolled  secret  tendencies  cf  particular 
ss6ti4»s  of  the  Human  BAce.  It  ia  not :  ^^^go  mmi  Ssx  Momim, 
i$  niptr  Ormmmuticam,''^  but:  ^*Si$9  iU  Orammaiiatf  ii  tifptfr  Ssgstf 
J»pintor*i,  ii  8muMt»J* 

Mtrn&iiomai  OrimtUU  Cm^ress,  SioMolm,  July,  1889. 
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ON  THB  PROGRESS  OF  AFRICAN  PHILOLOGY 

UP  TO  THE  YEAU  1893. 

I  HAVE  at  different  times  lectured,  and  published,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Languages  of  Africa,  collectively  bringing  to  a  focus  all  the 
icatlered  eontributioBB  of  SeholarB  and  Hwonaries.  If 7  know- 
ledge  18  all  second-hand:  I  am  only  a  compiler.  Alter  aetreral 
Lectnrea  and  E^saya  I  at  length  in  1 8S3  published  in  London  two 
Tolnmes  containing  560  pages^  called 

"  A  SuncK  OF  THB  MoBBBir  LAHevAesa  ov  Aisica." 

It  was  only  a  stetch,  and  restiit  tcd  to  the  Modem  Languages  of 
Africa,  and  thorffore  excluded  all  Kuroyiean,  Asiatic,  and  such 
Languages  as  Egyptian,  Koptic,  Gauueli.  w  iiich  were  dead.  One  of 
the  most  important,  and  laborious,  features  of  my  book,  was  the 
Bibliographical  Table  of  Languages,  Dialects,  Localities,  and 
Anthorities :  Appendix  C,  p.  467.  I  had  accepted  Frederick 
^riillcr's  Linguistic  Classification  into  six  groups  :  Semitic, 
Hamitic,  Nuba  Fulah,  ^egro.  Bantu,  and  Ilottt  ntot-Bushman. 
Kothing  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  published  to  induce  me  to 
Rf't  asi(le  that  Classifiontion.  The  Kthnologist,  who  examines  the 
pliysical  features  of  Afriran  Kaces,  informs  us,  that  there  are  two 
vaneties  of  woolly-haired  Races:  (i)  the  flcei  y-haired  and  (2)  the 
tufted,  and  there  v\\nt  also  lank  curly-haired  Races.  The  lin^niistic 
division  is  sixfold,  and,  applying  it  to  the  Ethnological  cliaiac- 
teristics  above  described,  we  find  another  grouping  of  the  population 
of  Africa: 

I.  Lank  curly-haired  Eaeea  Semitic 
II.  do.  -  Hamitic 

III.  do.  -  Nuba^Fukh 

IV.  Woolly  fleecy-haired  Baces  'So^ro 

V.  do.  -  Bantu 

YX.  WooUy  tuft-haired  Baces   Hottentot-Bushman . 
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Within  tlie  Region  of  each  group  my  method  was  strictly 
Geographiral :  Mr.  Ravcnstcln,  the  cel('l)rato(l  Cjirtographcr,  made 
my  T^nguage-Map :  he  was  responsible  for  the  Geographical 
entries,  and  1  for  the  linguistic,  and  no  entry  was  allowed  hy 
him,  \vhcTe  a  habitat  of  the  tribe  could  not  be  correctly  laid 
down,  and  no  entry  was  allowed  by  me,  where  I  had  not  sutiicient 
eridence  of  the  existence  of  a  separate  form  of  speech.  Thus  our 
knowledge  was  placed  for  the  first  time  on  a  certain  basis,  with  8 
pover  of  expansion  on  the  same  lines,  and  all  subsequent  writers 
have  acknowledged  their  obligation  to  the  Lsngnag^-^&p  And  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix.  The  time  may,  and  will  come,  when 
the  whole  subject  will  again  be  taken  up,  and  a  more  accurate 
cla>sifination  and  sub-(?lassilication  introduced,  as  every  decade 
maU'rially  r'nlai^es  the  area,  and  acciiraev,  of  our  knowledp^e. 

In  tin  interim  I  have  kept  my  eye  steadily  upon  Africa,  have 
been  iu  constant  e()ri»'s])i»n(ieuce  with  Geographers,  lin'^uists,  and 
31i*sionaries,  an<l  nothing  has  taken  place  in  that  Coutiiieut  with- 
out being  observed.  I  hare  personidly  visited  the  whole  of  the 
ITorth  portion,  and  hare  had  to  do  wiu  the  work  of  Evangeliza^ 
tion,  and  of  Bible-translation,  over  the  whole  Continent.  My 
iaterieavedcopy  of  the  Modem  Languages  of  Africa  "  is  illustrated 
by  copious  Kotes ;  my  list  ol  Languages,  and  of  Bible-translations, 
hai*  IxH-n  constantly  increasing  :  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a 
new  Edition  of  my  b'>nk  :  it  would  bo  advisable  to  let  a  (jnartor  of 
a  century  pass  over  it,  and  1  am  on  the  look-out  i'or  a  literary 
Wgutef  of  ray  accumulated  Notes. 

J  urn  ^rt  atly  indebted  to  one  or  two  Scholars  for  their  con- 
Inbutions  to  knowledge  isince  1883.  The  liasiu  of  the  Kiver 
XoDgo  has  been  illuminated  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Holman 
Bcntley,  of  the  British  Baptist  Mission,  his  colleagues,  and  his 
tale&ted  wife.  The  Portuguese  Province  of  Angola  on  the  West 
coast,  and  the  Ki  <^if)ns  adjacent,  have  been  rendered  accessible  by 
the  labours  of  M.  Heli  Chatelain,  of  Bishop  Taylor's  American 
XIcthodi?4t  Mi.s.«*ion.  Captain  Guiraudot,  of  the  French  Array,  has 
been  go^nl  r  nough  to  make  two  Reports  on  the  Progress  mad(^  in 
the  Study  of  African  T.niiLrua'jjes  in  the  years  subsequent  to  188^, 
the  dat«-  of  niy  book.  JJr.  Kimslie,  of  the  Free  Church  Presbyterian 
Mi>sion  on  Lake  Nyasa,  ha^>  greatly  asnisted  me  by  a  report  of  the 
Languages  in  that  region.  Father  J.  Torrend,  of  the  Society  of 
JeitQfs  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  on  the  "Bkver  Zambesi, 
has  published  in  the  English  Language  a  Comparative  Grammar  of 
South  African  Bdntu  £mguages:  I  assisted  him  with  material 
for  this  M-ork  :  this  is  indeed  an  epoch-making  book :  it  is  quite 
p<«-^ible,  that  many  will  not  agree  with  all  the  conclusions 
of  the  talented  yonnt*  Author,  but  all  must  rejoice,  that  the 
fir-t  «t*'p  has  been  taken  towanls  the  scientitic  treatiiu  nt  of 
thifi  great  subject,  and  the  iiantu  family,  from  the  amazing 
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variety  of  its  branches,  and  the  rijrirl  syftem,  whicli  actually  does, 
or  is  at  least  8up[)o^erl  to,  underlie  its  Grammatical  development, 
presents  a  peciiliariy  mtercsting  study.  We  may  hope,  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  some  qualified  Grammarian  will  undertake  the 
classification  of  the  so-called  Negro  group,  which  will  be  a  still 
more  difficult  task.  As  to  the  assertion,  that  Grammarians  form  a 
Language,  or  that  a  Language  can  exist  without  an  internal  organ- 
isation, such  as  men  call  Grammar,  it  is  sheer  nonsense.  Did 
Grammarians,  or  the  early  Hellenic  Poets,  form  Greek  ?  The 
orpmic  features  of  a  Lan*ruap:c  develop  thcraselvcg  accordimr  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  wliy,  or  how,  this 
took  pliice.  No  rules  could  have  stopped,  or  accelerated,  the 
process,  for  they  come  into  existeiu  o  as  the  result  of  a  single  blow, 
as  it  were,  of  an  enchanter's  waud,  and  spring  from  the  deep 
unfathomed  fountain  of  the  intellectual  tendency  of  each  Bace  :  it 
18  indeed. the  great  intellectual  compromise,  which  they  must  take 
once,  and  once  for  all,  as  representing  their  particular  machinery 
for  conTeying  their  thoughts  by  word  of  mouth  to  their  contem- 
poraries, and  to  generations  yet  unborn  by  the  sleight  of  their 
bands :  this  last  Art  they  can  borrow  from  other  Races ;  but  the 
first  is  their  own,  yery  own*  neither  to  be  borrowed  from,  or  lent 
to,  others. 

A  great  nianv  new  books  on  African  Languages  reach  me 
through  the  kiuUness  of  the  Authors,  and  notice  of  more  through 
the  periodical  lists  of  Language-books  put  forth  for  sale  by  enter- 
prising Publishers :  I  never  &il  to  make  a  note  of  a  new  book,  on 
which  my  eye  falls  in  the  pages  of  the  Newspapers.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reviewing  briefly  such  books  in  the  pages  d  the 
Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  so  as  to  give  publicity  to 
their  existence,  but  as  books  are  constantly  appearing  in  the 
English,  f  rench,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German.  Italian,  Norwegian, 
Dutch,  and  even  Finnic,  Languages,  it  is  out  of  all  probability  that 
mv  ndditional  lists  now  put  forth  will  be  exlmustive.  As  to  the 
tr;  11  halations  of  the  Bible,  I  can  write  with  more  certainty,  and 
also  as  refjards  the  ])ublif  atiou  of  general  and  religious  literature  in 
the  Languages  of  Africa  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christiita 
Knowledge,  and  the  Beligious  Tract-Sodety ;  generally  speaking, 
nothing  A£ican  appears  in  England  without  passing  imder  my 
observation.  In  Germany  also,  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  I 
become  acquainted  with  the  works  that  arc  issue<l  by  Missionary 
Presses,  or  m  the  character  of  contributions  to  scientific  Periodicals: 
the  names  of  Dr.  Buttner  and  Dr.  Christaller  must  always  be 
pronounced  with  feelings  of  gratitude.  The  attention  of  one  of 
my  Scholar-friends  has  been  turned  to  the  new  Languages,  or 
Dialects,  or  patois,  which  are  sprinfriiif?  into  existence  from  the 
coml)iuation  of  African  and  the  great  European  Lanpruages,  wliieh 
are  localized  on  the  coast.    Another  gieat  fact  mu&t  be  recorded, 
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that  the  band  of  death  is  necessarily  upon  many  African  Languages : 
they  hare  neither  the  strength  derived  from  ci^-ilization,  nor  that 
infusion  of  elements  of  a  more  powerful,  or  a  dead,  Languap^e, 
which  will  enable  the  Languages  of  India  to  resist  for  all  time 
the  invasion  of  the  English  Language.  The  Swalnli  on  the  East 
coast  is  the  only  African  Language,  which  has  been  strengthened  in 
this  wav  bv  an  infusion  of  the  Arabic.  On  the  other  hand  some 
MOtes  of  the  l^ative  Languages,  totallv  imcaltiTated  previously, 
hire  bad  the  mestiinable  advantage  of  passing  in  their  original 

Crity  into  the  hands  of  European  or  American  Hiaaionarieai  who 
re  made  use  of  them  in  their  Schools  and  Chapels,  have 
otrusted  to  them  portions  of  the  Bible,  have  without  undue 
ti*  of  loan-words  developed  the  previous  undeveloped  potentiality 
of  thpir  struotnrf  nnd  word-store;  in  fact,  done  for  them  in  one 
half-n  ntury  ot  iitomry  activity  what  in  an  unliterary  age  rcciuired 
tht;  lun^'  <lis.  ip]ii)f  of  fciiturir-  t  j  achieve  for  Eui*oi)ean  Languages, 
M.  tixiiit;  a  staiitlaid  ol  purity  of  Grammatical  expression, 
uniformity  of  spelling  in  the  Homun  Character,  and  a  recognised 
node  ol  pioDimciation.  It  will  neceBsarily  follow,  that  the  weak 
Ibibu  ol  speech  of  weak  tribes  will  be  swallowed  up,  or  pushed 
ande,  by  stronger  Vernaculars,  native  or  alien,  which  have  been 
c  'ft  fortunately  circumstanced,  and  great  Languages  like  the 
Svahfli,  the  Zulu,  the  Suto,  the  Kongo,  the  Yariba,  the  Hausa, 
and!  many  others  less  well-known  to  the  general  reader,  will  exert 
\h.p  «ame  influence  in  Africa,  that  the  great  European  and  Asiatic 
Li.i:.Miaj:e<?  exert  in  their  several  liegions,  by  becoming  yehicles 
of  civilization,  Ikligion,  and  political  supremacy. 

Old  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  gt  uerations  of  men  are  like  the 
lesfes  of  the  forest.  The  similitude  applies  still  more  to  the 
Ls&guagea  ol  men.  In  one  sense  nouung  is  so  transitory  aa 
the  hie  of  a  Language ;  from  another  point  of  view  nothing  is  so 
enduring,  so  imperishable,  as  the  worit  of  a  Language.  Languages 
bsfo  tome  into  existence,  and  have  melted  away  like  diifting 
^ow.  In  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  for  instance  Egypt,  thanks 
to  the  art  of  the  Scribe,  some  debris  of  these  extinct  Languages 
have  come  down  to  us  on  painted  or  engraved  stone,  baked  clay, 
and  papyrus :  the  pronunciation,  and  probiihly  the  ordinary 
phnw  «.l.,;^'y.  (,f  the  people  have  ])!issed  away  for  ever:  false  praise 
of  a  ftigmug  Monarch,  expressions  of  real  woe  for  a  lost  relative, 
have  been  q)ared  by  Time  to  test  the  ability  of  modem  decipherers, 
and  create  a  link  of  sympathy  with  the  forgotten  dead,  men  of 
like  passions  to  ounelyes :  the  throe  consonants  k,  h  and  4,  r,  k 
conveyed  to  Hoses  and  his  hearers  the  idea  of  "  writing  "  and 
**  blesffing,"  and  they  convey  that  idea  still  to  Millions  of  Arabs, 
T  irk>,  P^^sians,  Indians,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Arcliipelago: 
^rIi.lt  larger  conception  can  we  have  of  immortality  than  that  fact? 
On  the  other  hand^  many  mighty  ionus  of  ^ech,  in  which  proud 
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edicts  were  issued  by  proud  kiup:s  in  ancient  days,  haTc  perished 
without  leavinp^  a  word  of  tlu-m  impref^sed  on  the  saiuU  of  time, 
because  no  inspired  Prophet,  no  reverend  traubiuLor  of  the  liible, 
condescended  to  make  m  of  them. 

Haying  thus  fiir  stated  the  progress  of  the  work,  I  ask  myeelf 
what  is  lequiied  of  me  in  preparing  an  Essay  on  the  subject  for  tiie 
world's  Congress  at  Chicago  ?  A  kind  fiiend  lias  expressed  his 
opinion,  that  it  should  be  both  popular  and  scientific,  tliat  it  should 
be  calculated  to  conciliate  the  attention  of  an  i  diu  att  d  community, 
to  some  of  \^  h<nn  the  subject  may  be  new.  The  story  should  be 
told  of  thr  (•ii>;in  and  career  of  African  Philology,  the  great  fami- 
lies or  group-,  into  wliicli  the  huutheds  of  African  Languagi's  have 
been  proWsiuiially,  only  provisionally,  classitied,  their  (xeoj^raphical 
distribution,  the  decision  of  which  fell  to  the  great  Cartographer, 
Kavenstein,  which  is  a  record  of  facts;  their  linguistic  teatures, 
linguistic  affinities  to  each  other,  which  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion, 
awaiting  the  decision  of  some  future  great  Comparatiye  Scholar 
like  Bopp  in  the  Indo-European  family ;  their  past  history,  little 
of  which  is  as  yet  known ;  their  literature,  or  Written  Character, 
which  for  the  whole  of  the  Southern,  Western,  Iforthem,  and 
partially  the  East<T?i  Ri'ji^ions,  is  iiou-cxistciit. 

Tlien  comes  the  great  ([uestion  of  their  affinities  to  the  Languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  pu«t  or  present.  As  regards  the  !*5t)uthem,  the 
Eastern,  the  Western  Itegions,  the  answer  is  an  ahsohite  negative; 
as  regards  the  Northern  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  tiiat  the  Semitic 
family  of  African  Languages  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  great 
Asiatic  family,  and  that  the  Hamitic  groups  are  credited  with 
afilnities  with  the  old  Languages  of  Asia,  but  the  proofs  hare  not 
yet  been  worked  out. 

Then  comes  the  interesting  duty  to  indicat(^  the  good  and  able 
men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  such  knowletlgr  as  wo  hnvo  of 
the  forms  of  F^peech  in  the  Dark  Continent ;  to  ])()iiit  (mt  that  to 
Christian  ^^issionaries  and  Religious  Associations,  nui  to  Sovereiuus, 
or  ParliauR'ut>>,  or  Geogniphical  Explorers,  or  Men  of  Couuiierce. 
are  we  indebted  in  time  j)ai>t,  time  present,  or  with  any  likelihood 
in  time  future.  The  Sovereign,  or  the  Parliament,  may  annex  and 
enslave  a  population  for  a  mere  whim,  or  pretext,  because  they 
hare  a  giant's  strength  (as  they  have  done  at  H-Ganda  in  1893) ; 
tiie  Geographical  Explorers  may  shoot,  hang,  plunder,  make 
prisoners,  barter  women  for  food,  bum  villages,  lay  waste  districts, 
as  they  did  in  the  famous  attempt  to  relieve  in  i888  a  man,  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  relieved,  and  as  soon  as  he  could,  went  back  to 
the  spot,  whenic  \w  had  been  reli(»ved ;  the  Men  of  Commerce  may 
import  an  untold  amount  of  Gin,  Erandy,  and  ftlthy  alcoholic 
liquors.  Anus,  and  Gunpowder,  workini;  for  the  destruction  t»f  the 
Xativt  >  alter  the  hi^h-liauded  form  of  Euro|iean  and  JSorth  Ameri- 
can benevolent  civilization  now  in  fashion :  but  the  hope  of  Africa, 
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the  poor  dnrk  God-forgotten  Contment,  rests  for  its  material, 

spirit  i'.  and  soientiiiC)  dereiopmcnt  on  tlio  cuthnalasm,  the  holy 
devotion,  the  prrcat  and  Tcrr  excellent  ji:ift  of  st'lf-conj^oeration,  and 
!5*'lf-abnegation,  of  the  Christian  Missionaries  of  Europe  and  Korth 
Ami  ri^^a,  whether  of  tho  nuirdi  of  Rome,  or  of  the  Protestant 
(  }.un  lie«».  In  1891,  I  pubiished  a  vohime  exclusively  devoted  to 
thii»  ■•uhject,  culled  "Africa  Rediviva;  or,  the  occupation  of  Africa 
liy  Christian  Missionaries  of  Europe  and  I^orth  America  "  ;  and  in 
mjTolumes  of  Bible  Tnmslations,"  1890,  and  "Bible  Bij^on," 
1892, 1  show  what  progress  has  been  made  in  transUtmg  portions  of 
the  Bible  into  these  newly  revealed  Langnages.  Africa  has  achieyed 
more  translations  in  half  this  century  than  the  whole  world  achieyed 
in  eighteen  centuries.  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  now  more  outpoured 
on  mankind  than  it  wa??  in  former  days:  that  is  the  reason. "  Thus 
remarked  Canliuul  Manning  on  his  visit  to  the  Bible-House,  Uueen 
Victoria  Street,  London. 

Fhilolo^  in  the  mode,  in  -which  I  propose  to  treat  it,  is  a  part 
of  Geo«;n»phy.  The  first  branch  of  that  Science  is  no  doubt 
"Physical,"  and  its  second  "Political,"  but  a  third  and  a  fourth 
m  distinctly  marked  out,  Bthnographical  "  and  Linguistic." 
When  we  have  been  informed  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  a 
:itiri(  lit,  and  the  Social  Institutions,  whicli  the  population  in- 
hshitin^;^  that  Continent  have  adopted,  we  are  led  on  to  inquire  to 
i^hat  Race  of  Mankind  they  belong,  and  what  Lanpruagc  they  speak. 
The  two  phenomena  arc  totally  distinct.  The  West  Africans  of 
Sifm  Lconr  n?id  Liberia  speak  excellent  En^lisli,  as  their  only 
LangiiafTt'.  und  enjoy  an  English  culture ;  yet  no  two  Kaces  can 
ethnoloj^ically  bo  more  div(  n^e  than  the  Ne<n*^  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  commence  my  survey  at  the  Nuith-Lasteni  comer,  where  Africa 
fooches  Asia.  The  Semitic  Races  passed  from  Asia  into  Africa  in 
hiitorical  times,  and  the  people  of  Egypt  are  instances  of  an  entire 
change  of  Language.  The  old  Egyptian,  and  its  descendant  Koptic, 
which  were  Hamitie  Languages,  gave  way  to  the  Arabic.  That 
language  accompanied  l£e  wave  of  Mahometan  conquest  into 
Tripolitana,  Tunifda,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  and  became  the  symbol 
Empire,  Roliirion,  Commerce,  and  culture,  but  by  no  means  trod 
uut  the  Ilaniitic  Laii^jnaf^es,  which  exist  even  to  this  day.  Another 
hriii.  h  of  the  S(  niitic  Races  crotised  the  Red  8ea  from  Arabia,  and 
liit;  old  Ethiopie  or  Giz,  and  the  modem  Amhara  and  Tigre,  super- 
imposed themselves  upon  the  Hamitie  Languages,  which  still  exist. 
A  thtid  influx  of  Semitic  Races  took  place  across  the  Red  Sea  in 
the  persona  A  the  Nomad  Arabs,  who  dwell  in  the  Eg[yptian  Sudan. 
A  Imixth  influx  is  from  the  South-East  comer  of  Arabia  to  Zanzibar, 
on  tiie  Bujit  oast  of  Africa.  The  Arabs,  and  half-Uoods,  carry  it 
everywhere  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  it  is  spoken  as  far  as  tho 
banks  of  the  Upper  Jliger.  Correspondence  was  necessarily  carried 
<n  in  it  as  tho  only  written  medium,  until  English  and  Portuguese 
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appeared.  Travellers  have  reported,  that  round  Lake  Clmd  are 
hond  Jidr  Aral)  s(  ttlt  rs,  speakinp:  Arabic;  and  late  reports  tell  of 
the  settleiiK  iit  of  Arab-speaking^  Slave-drnlt  r<  jit  Nyangw*'  on  tlie 
Kon^o.  Tlie  Arabic  has  materially  affected  sonit*  of  tin*  J/antriia'^cs 
of  Africa,  bucIi  as  the  Kabail,  the  Swah'ili,  and  tlu  Fulah,  and  has 
g;iven  biilh  to  impirisliable  names,  Rucb  as  the  first  two  above 
quoted,  and  the  Katir.  The  G(z,  Anihara,  and  Tigre,  are  fuHy 
lUuBtrated  by  Qnnnmatical  works. 

The  Hamites  pajued  into  Africa  fh>m  Asia^  possibly  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  spread  from  the  Bod  Sea  to  the  Canary  Islands,  from 
the  Mediterranean  as  far  South  aa  the  Senep^al  River.  The  Ejryp- 
tians  must  have  been  last  in  the  procession  from  the  Euphraten  to 
the  Xilo,  and  have  pushed  forward  to  the  West  all  their  pr(Hlcrrs'«ors. 
The  afliiiity  of  tlio  Hamitie  to  the  Semitic  Languafj^eB  is  ]irou.i;ht  out 
by  a  ( onsideration  of  tiio  essential  particulars,  in  wliich  they,  re- 
bemblin}?  each  other,  dilti  r  from  all  the  other  lianjruages  t»f  Africa. 
Although  the  Uamitic  Languages  of  Egypt,  Tripcditana,  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  have  perished,  there  are  spoken  distinct  forma  in 
Tunisia,  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  the  Great  Sahira,  quite  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Biver  Senegal.  This  group  of  Languages  existed 
at  the  ^e  of  tbo  foundation  of  the  Phenician  colony  of  Carthage, 
but  it  has  outlived  the  Phenician  Language  of  that  colony,  and  the 
Latin  Language  of  the  Koman  domination.  A  second  influx  of 
Hamitic  Languages  must  have  taken  across  the  lied  Sea  into 
Abyssinia,  there  nlso  preceding  the  fc>emitic.  Several  varieties  of 
Hamitic  Languaues  are  found  in  existence  spoken  by  tribes  in  a 
very  low  state  of  culture.  All  these  Langimges,  both  in  Algeria  mid 
Abyssinia,  have  been  studied,  and  separate  iuaiumatical  wurk^i 
published.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  whole  group,  which  for 
convenience  ia  divided  into  three  sub-groups,  the  Egyptian,  the 
lihyan,  and  the  Ethiopic,  is  much  to  be  desirod. 

oome  authorities,  having  disposed  of  the  two  alien  Races  and 
Languages,  of  the  Semites  and  Hamites,  would  proceed  at  once 
to  the  description  of  the  great  group  of  pure  Negro  Ra<  es  and 
Lnngunges,  which  no  doubt  is  to  a  great  extent  conterminous  with 
the  Semitic  and  Hamitic.  Other  authorities  would  interpoiao  n 
third  group,  very  iinieh  broken  up  into  separate  enclaves,  which  is 
called  the  Xu])a-Fulah  from  the  two  leading  Languages.  Our 
informatiou  is  obviouhly  imperfect,  both  from  a  Geographical  and 
Philological  point  of  view,  and  whatever  classification  is  now  made 
is  only  provisional.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale,  any  proposal  for  subdivision  may  for  convenience  be  ac- 
cepted. Tlie  Nuba  occupy  the  Xile-Valley  from  the  first  Cataract 
to  Dongola;  other  tribes  in  the  imperfectly  known  country  of  the 
Bahr  al  Ghazal,  such  as  the  Nyam-Xyam  Cannibals,  and  the 
Monbutto,  on  the  mvsteriniis;  watershed  of  the  Nile  and  the  8hnri 
Bivers,  and  the  Maaai  and  XwuH  more  to  the  East,  pushing  i:>outii 
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«f  thfl  Equator  into  the  Bantu  Repnn,  are  proTisionally  added  from 
alK'gttl,  but  not  sufficiently  proved,  Grammatical  affinities  to  each 
other,  and  diviTficnf  from  the  conterminous  Nc^n'o  and  Bantu 
f»nns  of  >p«  ech.  Far  to  tlie  West  is  the  Fuluh  Language,  spoken 
by  5i  siiiK  nr»r  and  coiiqiR  niii:  llace,  which  has  adopted  the  Maho- 
metau  Heli*^ioD,  and  established  several  independent  Kingdoms  in 
Ctntnd  E(|uatorial  Africa,  Xorth  of  tlie  Equator,  reducing  the 
inferior  Negro  Races  to  sabjection.  As  Arabic  is  the  Language  of 
Beligum  in  tiiofle  Regions,  so  Fulah  is  the  Language  of  Empire. 
The  Nnba  and  Folah  Languages  have  been  thoroughly  stadied  by 
competent  Scholars,  and  some  progress  made  as  rcjrards  the;  others. 

The  Region  of  the  pUM  Negro,  as  distinguished  from  the  above- 
noticed  three  sulxlivision'?  on  the  North,  and  from  the  great  Bantu 
Kirp,  and  the  unimportant  Hottentot  tribes  to  the  South,  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  isile,  from  tlio  River  Senegal  round  the 
preat  AW-itorn  bend  of  Africa  to  the  Kamerun  Mountains,  and  the 
Bijrht  of  Biafra.    The  population  is  estimated  at  one  huiulied 
ICflhona,  and  the  distinct  Limguagcs  spoken  by  them  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  in  addition  to  forty-nine  Dialects.  Some 
of  tkcse  Languages  are  of  great  importance,  such  as  Wolof,  Mande, 
Basil,  Mende,  Bullom,  Km,  Orebo,  Ashdnti,  Akrd,  Ewe,  and 
Tariba,  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Grain  Coast,  tiie  (JoKl  Coast,  and 
the  Slave  Coast.    Belund  these  littoral  Languages,  which  have 
f**n  well  studied,  and  in  wliieh  some  portions  of  the  Bible 
have  been  translated,  is  a  larp^o  number  of  Languages  less  well 
k^'«n-7i.  but  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  doubt.    This  uiaki^s  up 
tht'  Atlantic  sub-pouj)  of  the  Negro  group.   To  the  South  exteuils 
the  Niger  sub-group,  spreading  up  the  bed  of  that  great  River- 
wiy,  comprising  many  importiint  Languages,  spoken  by  Millions, 
foeb  as  Idxo,  Ibo,  Igara,  fgbira,  Nupe,  and  E£[k,  and  a  crowd  of 
sUim.   In  the  study  of  these  Languages  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tsfce  of  the  co-operation  of  pure  Negro  Scholars,  who  hare  evinced 
IBKit  linguistic  powers,  entindy  sweeping  away  the  old  notion,  that 
Xc^roes  had  no  power  of  logical  discrimination.    Passing  into  the 
interi  r  f.f  Negro-land,  we  come  upon  the  Central  sub  group,  the 
linL''u«tir  varieties  of  which  have  been  evidenced  by  tlie  Vocabularies 
coiieited  bv  the  travellers  Bailli  and  Xachti^^ull.    In  the  midst  of 
several  unimportant  Languages,  some  Vernaculars  are  conspicuous : 
the  Hausa,  which  is  the  great  commercial  Language  and  lingua 
fnuicift  of  the  Kegions  North  of  the  Equator,  as  the  Swahili  is  to 
the  South ;  the  S6rhai,  which  is  the  Language  of  Timbaktu  on  the 
Qaanah  branch  of  the  Niger;  the  Kanuri,  which  is  the  Language 
si  the  Central  Kingdom  of  Bomu  round  Lake  Chad,  and  the  Tibbu, 
spoken  by  tribes  who  occupy  the  AVestem  portions  of  the  Great 
Sahara,  South  of  Tripoli  and  Fezznn  ;  by  some  this  last  has  been 
c]fr«sf>d  ns  a  Hamitic  Lantruaixe,  but  the  best  authorities  class  it 
with  the  ^egro  group.  The  Huufia  and  Kanuri  have  boon  fully 
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Dliistrated  by  Grammatical  works*   Frocecdinp:  fortlier  West,  we 

com  eon  the  Kile  6ub-;zr<»up,  occupying  the  dimly  Icnown  Regions 
of  the  Upper  Kile  right  up  to  the  frontier  of  the  Hamitic  j?roup, 
fonterminons  with  the  Bjmtii-family-tiplfl  at  tho  Yi(  toria 
Kyanza.  In  thi-^  LToiip  nre  the  important  Languages  of  the  Dinka 
an<l  tho  Bari.  A  j;reut  many  of  the  Negro  Langunjrrs  in  each  of  the 
Bub-groups  have  been  thoronirlilv  stndicd  by  coTn|)ot4*nt  European 
Scholars,  and  (jrammai*a  arc  u\  aiiubiu ;  luuuy  tiunslations  of  the 
Bible  have  been  made,  and  more  are  in  progress.  CompreliensiTe 
Tooabulaiies  are  in  the  Press,  and  in  one  or  two  a  large  literature, 
Educational  and  Keligious,  is  springing  np  from  the  local  Presses, 
which  are  at  work.  It  must  he  remembered,  that  the  phrase 
"group'*  ifi  only  a  convenient  Geographical  expression  for  col- 
lecting together  Languages,  which  have  no  proved  affinity  to  each 
other.  A  groat  maiiv  theoi-ios  have  been  started  t-o  explain  the 
origin  of  this  mass  of  Languages,  so  (li\  irso  from  ejieli  other,  but 
nothing  satij^factory  or  conolnsive  has  been  arrived,  at.  The  Kegi-o 
is  (lepi(  ted  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the  earliest  Palaces  of  the  old 
Egyptian  Kings,  and  no  literary  document  exists  in  these  Lan- 
guages, before  they  felt  the  influence  of  the  contact  of  Arabic,  or 
one  of  the  European  Languages.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
Gxammatical  feature  of  Gender  is  totally  absent.  A  ComparatiTe 
Grammar  is  much  to  l  i  Icsircd,  and  much  material  is  available, 
and  is  being  added  to  daily ;  but  few  care,  or  are  able,  to  master 
more  than  three  or  four  of  these  multiform  varieties  of  ppeoob  ;  the 
problem  is,  thcrofore,  reserved  for  the  next  generation,  ior  the 
German  Scholai-s  now  in  their  ( radles. 

South  of  the  E(|uator,  riizht  to  the  extremity"  of  African,  is 
the  Kegion  of  the  Bantu  family  of  Langiniges,  M  iili  the  exception 
of  certain  enclaves,  occupied  by  the  liottentot-Bushman  group. 
Over  this  rast  Kegion  one  multiform  yet  identical  system  of 
Languages  prevails,  resembling  not  only  in  Grammatical  method, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  in  word-store.  Ko  one  Scholar  knows 
more  than  a  limited  number  of  the  one  hundu  I  and  sixty-eight 
Langaages  and  fifty-five  XHalects  of  this  family,  for  family  it  is 
in  as  strict  a  sonso  a??  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  families. 
Some  of  thope  nro  Tiiagniticent  and  lordly  Vernaculars,  spoken  by 
Millions,  who  delight  in  public  orations.  The  Swahili,  the  Zulu, 
the  Suto,  the  Herero,  the  Bunda,  the  Kongo,  the  Pongwe,  and 
the  Dualla,  arc  described  by  those,  who  know  them,  as  vehicles 
of  speech  unparalleled  in  melody  and  comprehensiveness,  able  by 
their  Grammatical  method  to  express  every  shade  of  thought,  and 
out  of  the  wealth  of  their  word>stores,  when  properly  developed, 
sufficient  to  convey  every  Idea,  however  ahstmse,  without  de* 
manding  loan-words  from  more  cultivated  Languages.  The  Bible 
in  its  entirety  has  been  translated  in  some  of  these  Languages. 
Behind  the  first  row  of  well-known  end  literary  Languages  comes  a 
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Mcond,  and  much  more  numerous,  row  of  LangnsgeBi  wbieb  lie  in 

the  path  of  discoverers :  Grammars  are  being  compiled,  Vocabularies 
ooUected,  and  translations  commencing.  JBehind  these  is  a  still 
larger  row  of  distinct,  but  as  yet  unstudied,  Languages,  spoken  by 
unknown  Millions,  \rho  are  coming  under  the  influence  of  tlio 
E'liujKan.  Ea(  h  Tnivelkr  in  his  jouraey  brings  tidings  of  new 
Ltiiirunsfes ;  and  behind  this  row  of  Lanfjjuag'eH,  of  whieh  we  only 
know  that  they  exi>t,  is  another  row  of  Lauguup^es,  of  the  existence 
aii'i  names  oi  which  tidings  have  not  reached  us  yet,  but  w  inch 
will  be  introduced  to  us  shortly,  when  the  blank  spots  in  the  heart 
of  Jkirica  are  filled  up  by  the  sdentafio  Explorer  and  the  Missionary. 

Quite  at  the  South  are  the  Hottentt^Bushman  enclaves,  but 
the  Languages  of  those  Kaces  appear  to  be  doomed,  and  superseded 
by  a  Dialect  of  the  Dutch  Language.  The  Lan<j:uage  of  the 
Khoikhoi  is  thoroughly  known,  and  the  Bible  translated  into 
the  Xama  Dialect,  but  the  printinp:  has  been  arrested  by  the  news, 
t;:-it  the  Ljintriiaire  is  falling  out  of  use,  and  that  the  younger 
EutmUrs  ot  the  tril)e  prefer  Cape-Dutch.  As  to  the  Languages 
of  tht:  Jiushnian  or  San,  and  the  other  dwarf  and  helot  ^oniad 
tribi's  scattered  hertj  aud  there,  their  doom  is  at  hand ;  if  their 
IsDguages  are  studied,  it  is  only  as  a  linguistic  curiosity,  and  in 
a  lew  years  they  will  disappear. 

In  old  days  Tocabularies  were  collected  from  the  mouths  of 
Slaves,  who  oonld  not  indicate  where  they  were  spoken.  All  such 
doubts  have  pa>s(Ml  away.  Many  of  the  names  entered  may  upon 
closer  investigation  prove  to  be  only  Dialects,  or  perhaps  so 
^li?htly  diiSerentiated  as  to  be  identical,  though  bearing  diiferent 

I  hesittite  to  pass  under  review  the  peculiar  Grammatical 
clara*.torL<ties,  whieh  distinguish  the  six  families  or  groups  from 
fii.h  other,  and  the  four  families  or  groups  South  of  the  Sahara 
from  any  other  family  or  group  of  Languages  in  the  World. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  affinities,  but  they  are  not  yet 
neogniscd  as  proved.  One  great  advantage  of  the  number  of 
tnmsUtions  of  the  Bible,  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  is 
th^t  extensive  Texts  are  supplied  to  the  Comparative  Scholar 
f'>r  the  purpose  of  inter- eomparison.  The  same  well-known 
G"»*pid-Stor\'  is  set  out  in  a  form  of  speech,  of  which  the  solo 
of>jvct  and  raUon  d  elre  is,  that  it  should  he  understood  by  an 
uaHiucated  people,  and  the  same  or  similar  Written  Character  is 
liRtl.  The  :>uhjeut  is  not  one,  which  offers  attraction  to  the  genend 
reader:  however,  the  characteristics  are  fully  detailed  iu  tho 
volumes  of    Hodem  Languages  of  Africa." 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  names  of  the  Scholars,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge ;  for  convenience  of  reference 
I  bare  prepared  a  list.  As  an  instance  of  the  slight  appreciation 
ertended  to  their  labours,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  two 
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celebrated  scries  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Laniniftgc  in  its 
widest  sense,  a  few  lines  are  deemed  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
marrellous  phenomena  of  African  Languages,  and  the  praiseworthy 

labours  of  African  Scholars. 

To  the  Botanist  the  wild  flower  is  of  greater  interest  than  the 
more  beautiful  developnu  iit.  which  is  the  result  of  culture.  So 
to  the  linp^uist,  the  unwritten  forms  of  speech,  caught  alive  as 
it  were  from  the  lips  of  uneducated  savages,  who  an-  totally 
unaware  of  the  wondtiful  organism,  whi(  h  they  are  hauiUing, 
supply  detiper  lessons  than  can  be  iouud  in  those  Languages,  whose 
spontaneous  development  has  been  ix'stricted  by  becoming  the 
vehicle  of  a  written  literature.  The  Continent  of  Africa,  year 
by  year,  supplies  new  and  wondrous  forms,  the  examination  of 
which  will  upset  many  favourite  theories,  based  upon  the  very 
limited  phenomena,  supplied  by  the  Arian  and  Semitic  families. 
I  pass  lightly  over  the  whole  subject,  and  record  with  a  loving 
hand  names,  whi(  h  ought  to  be  more  known  and  honoured.  It 
is  verj'  well  for  a  University -Professor  to  sit  in  his  aiiu-chmr, 
and  talk  wisely  about  Lanjrna'res,  not  one  of  which  he  has  ever 
heard  i)r(inouneed.  The  individuals,  whose  names  I  record,  have 
undcrgoue  perils  and  discomforts,  and  in  many  cases  sacritiecd 
their  lives,  in  the  attainment  at  first-hand  of  the  knowledge, 
which  they  have  oommtinicated  to  the  learned  worid.  The  feeluig 
of  astonishment,  which  welcomed  the  earlier  revelations  of  unknown 
tongues,  may  ha\ c  passed  away,  because  it  has  been  replaced  hy 
a  conviction  of  the  boundless  stores  of  Languagc-^  ari(  ty,  which 
eidsts,  and  has  existed  for  countless  ages,  indicating  bow 
utterly  hopeless  and  visionary'  is  the  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of 
Language,  and  liow  unfounded  is  the  favourite  theory  of  a  Language 
altering  that  or:;:anic  strueture,  the  germs  of  which  were,  as  it 
wei*c,  bom  with  it.  Ajid  two  or  three  great  Scholars  have  alrt  ady 
been  led  by  a  consideration  of  the  revealed  phenomena  to  (j^uestioii 
the  axiom  of  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  a  Hixod 
Language,  and  to  propound  a  new  system  of  Classification  based 
on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Qcnder. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  the  study  of  Languages  of  barbarian 
Afinean  Races,  Avliilc  still  as  it  were  in  solution,  and  unfettered  by 
the  bondage  of  contemporary  literature,  or  the  survival  of  monu- 
mental Inscriptions  and  papyri,  is  nseh  ^s  and  leads  to  no  further 
knowledge  of  the  material,  intellet  tual,  and  s])iritual,  history  of 
the  Human  Kace,  which  after  all  is  the  end,  and  object,  of  all  the 
researches  of  Science.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  priceless.  It  is  the 
voice  crying  from  the  wildernes.s ;   *'  We  are  men,  the  same  iu 

weakness,  strength,  and  pasrions,  as  you  are :  we  are  men,  such 
"  as  your  forefathers  were  before  the  dawn  of  your  civiUzation  : 
"  we  are  men,  who  may  become  such  as  you  are,  if  we  had  hut  the 
**  chance :  our  Languages,  the  words  of  which  you  axe  coUectiiig 
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**  from  our  mouths,  tell  you,  how  we  have  held  our  own  against 
*'  the  beasts  of  the  Forests  and  the  Kiver,  how  we  have  outwitted 
*'  the  Elephant,  iiTid  triumphed  over  the  Crocodile,  and  the  Ilippo- 
'*  jv>tf!mu8;  how  we  have  founded  communities,  esta]>lislH'rl  customs 
*'  having  the  force  of  law ;  how  we  have  uncousciouslj  clothed 
'*  Ll«*!is  in  W(»nl-t'ornis  with  logical  completeiu  ss  of  Ihouj^ht,  and, 
"  without  beiug  aware  of  the  task,  which  our  bruiu-powur  has 
"  guided  ns  to  accomplish,  hare  worked  through  the  du^ason  of 
«<  Httman  sounds,  and  the  orbit  of  Humaji  reason ;  thus  deyeloping 
*'  Lsagaages  and  Bialects  differentiated  by  delicate  tests  of  pro- 
"  nandation,  by  multiform  building  ap  of  words,  and  marshalling 

of  sentences,  which  rise  sometimes  to  euphonic  beauty,  such  as 
'*  would  rival  the  Languages  of  Europe  and  AsJia,  and  sometimes 

full  to  the  depp-aded  clicks,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  brute 
'*  r:itht  r  than  the  man.'* 

Uo  liut  isurh  considerations  rouse  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  worship})('r  of 
the  great  God  oi"  the  Universe  ?  Do  we  not  in  tapping  thcbe  sealed 
foanlains  of  Afdcan  Philology  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
cndle  of  the  Human  intellect,  touching  the  hidden  springs  of 
Spiritoal  Life  within  us,  catching  virgin  Nature,  as  it  were,  sdive, 
tnd  dropping  a  lead  into  deep  waters,  where  there  is  still  no 
bottom? 

There  are  four  cla*'?es  of  contributors  to  onr  knowledge  : 

I.  In  the  first  order  as  reganls  time,  and  in  the  lowest  order  as 
rcganls  value,  are  those  Tiavt  lki-s,  often  unscientific,  and  always 
untrained,  who  have  recorded  Vocahuhmes.  "We  gratefully 
a^ffpted  half  a  century  ago  such  crunibs  of  knowledge,  and  in 
many  cases  a  Language  is  still  only  represented  by  a  Vocabulary ; 
bat  care  has  been  taken  to  indicate  to  modem  Explorers  the 
psfticnlar  classes  of  words,  which  should  be  selected,  and  the 
proper  mode  of  uniformly  expressing  the  sounds.  Many  books  of 
Vo'  abularies  and  short  sentences,  prepared  in  this  way,  are  of  the 
hiiehest  value. 

II.  In  the  second  onler  come  those,  who  undertake  to  write  a 
Grammnr,  a  Dictionary,  or  a  lengthy  Grammatical  Note,  on  one  or 
more  Laii^uages;  such  are  not  always  trained  8(  holars,  and  many 
have  not  the  genius  for  that  particular  work.  Others  have  come 
to  the  work  with  excellent  training,  or  have  louud  themselves 
p^^'sscd  intuitively  of  the  faculty  of  grasping  the  real  elements 
otf  the  particular  organism.  We  have  two  or  three  scores  of  such 
Gnunmars  and  Dictionaries,  some  of  the  highest  merit,  others 
which  make  the  path  ready  for  a  skilled  Grammarian  to  follow. 
In  all  cases  the  work  is  honest,  and  done  upon  the  spot,  to  be  used 
tt  once  in  schools,  and  by  fellow-labourers,  who  will  immediately 
bring  the  work  to  the  test.  Tliis  is  a  formid;d)h'  check  on  any 
imposture,  which  might  have  passed  current  in  Europe  undetected^ 
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when  the  Grammatical  treatise  is  written  to  pass  under  the  ejes 

of  tho<!e  only,  who  are  oven  more  ijjnorant  thnn  the  corapiler. 

111.  In  tlie  tliird  order  come  two  or  tlnve  great  Sdiolars, 
masters  of  thi?  prin(  ijiles  of  Comparative  Philology,  under  who-^e 
eyes  the«se  Gramniars  and  Dictionaries,  as  well  as  the  less  valuable 
Vocabulaiies,  pass.  Here  begins  the  process  of  inter-eomparison  of 
forms  and  methods,  as  wdl  as  of  woids,  and  the  ieolatea  woxk  of 
nuurr  beoomes  a  part  of  one  great  scheme  of  classification. 

Iv.  In  the  fonith  order  come  the  popularizers,  or  dishers-up,  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  others  in  a  palatable^  form  suited  to  the 
taste  of  an  unlearmd  public.  In  the  form  of  Lectures  and  Essays 
the  raw  materials  of  hard-working  and  unknown  Scholars  are  boiled 
down  and  served  out,  and  pass  current  as  the  result  of  original 
inquiry,  instead  of  being  mere  assimilations  of  the  work  of  otlu  rs. 
This  renders  necessary  an  occasional  reminder  of  the  names  of  such 
orijjinal  inquirers,  which  I  now  make. 

I  drew  attention  to  the  amount  of  good  work  done  by  Conti- 
nental, chiefly  German,  Scholars,  and  I  recorded  their  names,  in 
the  African  Section  of  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Berlin,  1881, 
remarking  how  little  would  have  been  known,  had  not  German 
industry  and  acumen  been  available,  to  carry  out  the  work 
commenced  by  English  and  American  energy  and  resources. 

English,  French,  German,  Swiss,  Norwegian,  Swede,  Spaniard, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  Alrican  Xegroes,  have  contributed  to  this  gnat 
work.  Some  few  have  been  servants  of  the  English  or  French 
(/olonial  Governments,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  have  been 
Christian  Missionaries,  for  no  other  earthly  consideration  could 
have  induced  men  to  live  among  the  people,  and  acquire  their 
Lauguago,  but  the  highest  motives  of  benevolence.  Many  have 
visited  Africa  for  purposes  of  general  Science,  or  Explory,  and  have 
made  contributions  to  knowledge,  more  or  less  perfect,  but  such, 
have  rarely  attained  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  any  Lan  gnage  them- 
selves, still  less  have  they  been  able  to  prepare  scientitic  treatises. 
Lepsius,  Almqvist,  Munzinger.  Kcini'^ch,  and  Fred.  Miiller,  are 
splendid  exceptions.  The  Dutch,  in  spite  of  their  long  settlement 
in  South  Ai'rica,  have  not  contrilmted  one  line  to  linguistic 
Science,  and  their  Language  in  a  debuiied  Dialect  has  trodden  out 
some  of  the  primeval  vehicles  of  speech  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants. 

Of  the  one  ancient  Language  of  Africa,  which  has  died  leaving 
no  lineal  living  descendant,  the  old  Egyptian  and  Eoptic,  it  would 

be  impertinent  in  an  Essay  like  this  to  attempt  a  proper  notice, 
and  yet  it  would  be  incompl(  te  not  to  mention,  that  it  is  designedly 
omitted.  The  same  romjirk  applies  to  modem  Arabic,  which,  ^Hth 
more  or  less  purity,  is  spoken  over  such  wide  Regions  in  Africa. 
Its  eider  sister,  Thcnician,  represented  in  Airica  by  numerous 
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Inscriptions,  has  passed  away.  It  is  tlic  Language,  in  which  Han- 
nibal reported  his  coiKjncsts  in  Italy  to  the  Senate  of  Carthage. 

The  progress  of  kni  w  Icdp^p  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  passing 
rraiiirk.  It  is  wotidLiiul  to  notice,  liow*  from  the  point  of  view 
of  phy>i(  al  (leoi^raphy  Lakes,  iiioiiiitains,  Rivers,  tribes,  and 
Kineiiom!*,  have  appeared  on  tlie  Map,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
ul  iiDj^uistie  Geography  namee>  of  Languages  have  found  their 
iray  to  current  European  and  American  literature,  to  the  lips  of 
lectum,  and  Ftofessors,  as  if  a  new  Planet  had  xolled  into  view, 
cr  a  new  slide  been  slipped  into  a  lantern  of  dissolving  views;  yet 
for  long  centimes  these  tribes  have  been  there^  where  we  now  find 
them,  and  yet  we,  who  made  a  show  of  knowledge,  know  as  little 
of  their  Language  as  of  thi-  humming  of  their  insects,  the  howling 
of  thoir  wild  bea?«t«,  and  the  roar  of  tlieir  cataracts.  This  is  a 
f<>lemn  thought:  generations  of  TTien  in  iVl'iica,  for  whom  also 
Chri-t  died,  have  for  centuries  li\«  1  \\\  vain,  it'  life  be  measured 
by  tiic  invention  of  an  Art,  the  projju^ation  of  uu  Idea,  or  the 
Salvation  of  a  Soui.  in  iuiaj^inatiou  we  can  depicture  them 
migrating  through  their  grand  forests,  huddled  together  in  their 
stnw-hnts,  fighting  their  crael  fights,  dancing  their  wild  dances, 
sad  practising  their  abominable  customs  of  Cannibalism,  Hamaa 
Sscnfice,  bloody  ordeals,  slan<;bter  of  <  l  iMren,  women,  and  Slaves; 
ignorant  of  the  earth's  surface  beyond  their  own  narrow  region, 
ignorant  of  laws  Human  and  Divine,  ignorant  of  the  existence,  or 
tr:n  Worship,  of  God  :  of  the  form  of  words,  which  they  uttered, 
ibeir  phrase ilofry^  the  names  of  their  wooden  or  stone-idols,  tlieir 
funilies,  and  Uu  ir  fellow-men,  we  know  nothinu;. 

The  egotistical,  self-satistietl  Greek,  and  the  hard,  nnsympatbizing 
Homan,  have  left  us  no  bhred  of  knowledge  of  the  Languages 
cf  Africa,  if  they  possessed  any.  They  crowded  out  the  old 
Egyptian  Language,  buried  the  Etruscan  out  of  sight,  strangled 
the  Punic  and  the  Hamitic  Langnages  of  I^orth  Africa,  which 
they  wen*  pleased  to  stamp  with  the  immortal  name  of  "Barbarous," 
which  still  lives  in  the  great  name  of  **Berbi'r"  and  "Barbary." 
Tliey  would  have  stamped  out  tlie  Language  of  th(»  Hebrews  also, 
with  that  of  Syria,  Tyre,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  tlic  Hittites,  and 
the  '{w.dkrs  in  Asia  Minor,  hut  that  they  came  into  collision  with 
a  1*'.\\»  r  greater  than  thi  ir  own,  and  the  Hebrew  Languaj^e,  to 
wbieii  vwre  eommitt^-d  the  Oracles  of  God,  itself  became  imiuoital, 
and  haDdi-d  on  the  treasure,  entrusted  to  its  care,  to  the  Greek  and 
La^  Languages,  thus  securing  to  them  also  that  Immortality, 
which  the  productions  of  their  own  marvellous  genius  might  not 
bftTs  unaided  secured. 

It  seems  stnmge,  that  the  intelligent  Koman  Praetors,  either 
nevfr  possessed,  or  -never  tnuismitted  to  otliers,  even  the  most 
2Tn,rnl  acquaintance,  such  as  any  Anf;lo-lndian  authority  ha?^, 
with  the  numerous  Arian  and  non-Aiian  Languages  of  Bhti&h 
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India.    Their  navigators  must  hnrr  penetrated  down  the  Bod 

S<  a  to  the  Eastern  coast  of  Eiiuatorial  Africa,  and  past  tlie  Ishmds 
of  tlic  Blest  to  tlie  ^Vrtitprn  coast;  the  Saliara  was  traversed, 
and  a  powerful  Itoiiiaii  colony  was  sttlh<l  for  centuries  in  the 
midst  of  a  Semitic  Pheniciun,  and  llamilir  Nuiuidian  population. 
Africa  once  at  hiast  had  heen  cir(  uinuavigated :  it  seems  reaj.oua]>lc 
to  have  expected  from  Juvenal,  who  was  banished  to  Syene  in 
Upper  E^ypty  from  Strabo,  Sallust,  Jnba  the  Second,  and  Conielius 
Balbus,  Bome  knowledge  of  the  Lan^iage  of  the  JBlemmyes,  the 
GaramanteS)  the  Atarantos,  and  QetulianB.  There  wore  Negro 
SlaTes  then  as  now,  and  it  must  be  presumed,  that  their  ▼o<»l 
utterances  amonp:  themselves  could  have  been  extracted  from  them 
and  reconled.  There  is  absolutely  notliing.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  dark  cloud  of  Mahometan  rule  fell  over  the  northern  portion 
of  Africa,  and  the  power  of  Europe  was  relaxed.  In  1638  a.d. 
ajipcared  a  Dictionary  of  the  Ethiopic,  and  in  1659  a  Grammar 
of  the  Konj^o,  both  in  the  Latin  Languaja:e  and  printed  at  Home. 
These  were  the  first  drops  of  a  great  shower.  We  mu^t  not  be 
hard  on  our  mediaeval  ancestors :  they  did  what  they  could,  and 
confessedly  their  opportunities  were  limited;  they  had  not  the 
strength,  which  we  possess,  or  the  opportunities  open  to  us.  We 
should  tiy  to  do  what  we  can :  now  is  our  time»  our  great  innings 
in  the  great  game  of  world-enlightenment,  and  it  must  bo 
a(bnitted,  that  our  pow(Ts  arc  unlimited,  if  only  the  will,  and 
the  resourop«,  are  not  wimtiug,  not  without  wisdom  and  self- 
control.  At  anv  rate,  we  know  exaetlv  what  is  wanted;  we  can 
indicate  the  gaps,  that  have  to  be  filled  up  ;  the  lines  of  study, 
that  have  to  be  extended,  ami,  as  stated  above,  the  great  coui- 
panttive  network,  that  has  to  be  thrown  over  eai  h  llcgion.  We 
know  in  what  quarter  translation  of  the  Bible  into  fresh 
Languages,  or  enlargement  of  tho  store  translated  already  in 
old  Languages,  are  required;  and  this  leads  me,  to  whom  only 
one  thing  is  dearer  than  linL:ni>tic  research,  to  indicate  what 
that  thing  is:  ''Evangelization  of  the  non-Christian  world,  and 
the  bringing  of  Souls  to  Ood.'' 

It  has  been  wisely  ix-markcnl  by  an  American  authority,  that  the 
"Keligious  instinct,"  like  the  "Language-making  I'iunlty,"  is 
a  part,  and  an  indispensable  part,  of  tlie  mental  out  lit  of  the 
Human  llace.  On  this  occahiou  our  thoughts  are  tUreeted  to 
the  latter  element  only.  Let  us  think  it  out.  The  animal-world 
live  and  prosper,  grow  fat  and  multiply;  they  dwell  together 
in  herds  and  flocks,  and  in  some  cases  in  dwellings  appropriated 
to  a  single  couple ;  they  resist  their  common  enemies,  and  go  out 
on  the  warpath  against  their  weaker  neighl)ours :  (so  far  not 
unlike  the  European  political  freebooter,  the  scientific  Geographiciil 
Explorer,  and  the  commercial  land-pinite,  and  whoh  s.de  dealer 
in  poison,  now  under  the  protection  of  Hags  of  Christian  States, 
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let  loose  npofn  pooT»  unhappy  Africa).  Some  of  fhe  animel-world 
ftnutmct  plac€«  of  reddence,  to  which  they  periodically  reflort: 
they  erect  permanent  atnictureB,  which  resist  the  elcmeuta: 
iriliiout  the  help  of  the  compusa,  or  knowledge  of  the  Htars,  they 
traverse  the  Continent,  and  the  Ocean  :  they  exhibit  tho  highest 
fonn'i  of  intcUiireiiee  and  iii*in-lry  in  the  ant  and  tlic  Ix^c,  flic 
iniif:itiv«-  ]K)\\-«  rs  in  the  nioiikt-y  tuid  the  parrot  :  they  dcvi'iop 
.vLs  furnisi  uf  hubtle  and  deadly  treachery,  «|uite  worthy  of 
the  Human  Race  :  they  do  aU  this  from  generation  to  generation^ 
■nd  yet  have  no  pow^r  of  articulate  speech:  tke>^  house  no  Language : 
tfaej  do  not  seem  to  want  it:  they  get  on  well  without  it,  as 
bx  as  this  world  is  concerned,  which  comprises  all  their  desires, 
their  fears,  and  their  wants.  Man,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
tho  only  animal,  which  can  exist  under  every  variety  of  climate, 
and  condition  of  existence,  was  no  doubt  in  the  earlier  period  of 
Geolojjy,  a  spe*^!!^'-:^  biped,  "  riXrirXov  "  mutus  honio  "  : 

but  he  was  gitted  with  I  train -power,  with  a  Soul  yearning  after 
the  Creator,  as  the  sundower  turns  to  the  sun,  and  a  capacity 
of  hamhug  uu  to  the  younger  generations  the  accumulated  ex- 
pt'rience  of  the  past:  thus  ho  developed  tlie  art  of  issuing 
articulate  sounds  varying  under  the  different  circumstances  of  eacli 
iwrticular  ^vironment,  sometimes  Polysyllabie,  sometimes  Mono- 
lyllahic,  sometimes  Inflexional,  sometimes  Agglutinative,  in  forms 
laid  on  principles  entirely  ineconcilable  with  the  idea  of  a  common 
Medpiot. 

Wliy,  then,  was  Lanpruage  given  to  the  genus  hoino,"  or  the 
I^jruage- making  faculty,  except  as  a  vehicle  and  au  instrument 
of  Worship,  or  tlio  lii  li2:ious  Instinct  ?  Men  even  in  their 
liarhsirons  sava^^i  ry  had  immurtal  8ouls,  and  they  were  formed 
lii  tilt  Imaj^c  ot  (iud.  God  spake  uuto  men  in  ancient  days,  and 
the  early  Itecords  of  Man  were  entrusted  to  them  in  the  form  of 
periitbing  sounds,  Written  Characters,  words,  and  sentences.  How 
could  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  wisdom  of  the  present,  and 
tho  hopes  of  the  future,  those  attributes  which  distinguish  the 
"genus  homo"  from  the  brute  beasts  that  perish,  be  lianded  on 
except  by  the  sounds,  that  issue  from  the  labial,  lingual,  dental, 
palntal,  and  guttural,  aj^pnrntus  of  the  mouth,  and  the  cunning 
s\TrJin!*!.  which  the  hand  iias  ieamt  under  tho  teachins:  of  centuries, 
to  tx>u\ty  by  the  apparatus  of  up  and  down  strokes,  curves,  dots, 
ami  (Li.shes,  to  the  materiid  of  st^me,  c  lay,  papyrus,  parchment, 
and  a  fabric  of  soaked  and  preparetl  rags  ? 

The  Missionary  finds  Languages  and  Written  Characters  to  be 
the  only,  but  the  sure,  instrument  for  getting  to  the  hearts,  ears, 
and  eyes,  of  every  population  under  tho  Sun,  none  of  whom  have 
fallen  so  low,  and  been  left  to  lie  so  long  in  hopeless  ignorance 
o<  the  Art  of  Man,  and  the  Nature  of  God,  as  the  poor  African. 

The  Art  of  the  pencil,  ol  the  Painter's  brush,  and  of  the 
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Photo^pTu  r'^  lens,  liiis  done  much  to  make  the  careless  world 
familiar  with  tlio  wues,  aud  wants,  of  the  African.  Familiar  to 
everyone  is  tht-  picture  of  the  Slave-dealer's  caravan  weudinj?  its 
way  with  its  daily  diminishing  train  from  a  lltgiuu  ui  burnt  homc- 
eteads,  and  slaughtered  villagers,  to  the  coast ;  the  pick  and  the 
useless  infants  left  at  each  camping-ground  to  be  devoured  by  the 
more  merciful  wild  l)ea8t.  Another  kind  of  picture  the  present 
decade  roTcab:  the  Christian  Miaaionaiy  on  the  march,  struggling 
on  through  forest,  though  mazsh,  across  unhridged  Bivers ;  a  scant 
supply  of  personal  comforts,  hut  a  sufficiency  of  medicines,  and 
an  abundance  of  translations  of  the  Bible,  of  HymnSi  of  Prayer> 
Books,  of  Educational  helps  in  the  several  Languages,  in  wliich 
the  barbnrons  tribes  arr  to  he  broucrlit  out  of  their  heathen  ways 
into  the  path,  that  leads  thro\ii;li  Faith  to  Morality,  Holiness,  and 
to  God.  Soon  spring  up  the  JSthool,  und  the  Cliapel;  and  Lan- 
guage, the  exclusive  speciality  of  the  Human  Race,  conveys  to 
the  astonished  African  their  iirst  Ideas  of  Human  sympathy,  of 
gentle  words,  the  forerunner  of  kind  actions,  and  tiie  new  concep- 
tion of  LoTc,  a  word  with  difficulty  supplied  with  a  Vernacular 
rendering  in  a  form  of  speech,  where  'AYaar^  and  Garitas  had  no 
intellectual  or  material  existence ;  Love  casting  out  fear,  which 
has  led  young  men  and  women  of  European  and  American  culturo 
and  ori.mn  to  forsake  tlieir  homes,  and  die  for  the  welfare  of  their 
brethren  and  sist(  rs,  on  the  ^'iger,  the  Kongo,  aud  the  Zambesi 
Rivers,  and  on  tlic  Lakes  of  Victoria,  Tanganyika,  and  Nyasa, 

Under  the  Grace  ot  (iod  the  great  Heaven-sent  jritt  ot  articulate 
speech  has  done  this.  The  legend  ot  Orpheus  tells  us,  bow  the 
strains  of  music  domiuated  the  intelligence,  and  tlie  savage  nature, 
of  the  heasts,  but  here  there  is  something  more ;  those,  who  were 
degraded  lower  than  beasts,  come  nndcr  that  influence,  by  which 
Ideas  are  conTeyed  from  mind  to  mind,  and  from  Soul  to  Soul. 
Souls  are  roused  from  a  state  of  godless  sleep  to  a  new  life,  to 
prayer  and  to  praise ;  eyes  are  opened  to  the  wondrous  capacity 
of  reading,  understanding,  and  beinj:^  moved  by,  the  ]iible  trans- 
lated into  a  barbarous  African  Language,  formerly  full  of  words  of 
cruelty,  and  indecencies,  and  now  saiictilied  to  become  the  cen^^er 
contniniii;jr  the  daily  offerings  of  converted  Souls  to  tlu  ir  C'n^ator 
and  feaviuur.  Thi^t  is  tlie  work,  wliich  wx  have  seen  perlormtxl 
before  our  very  eyes  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  the 
Missionary. 

The  debt  of  Africa  is  great  to  the  long  train  of  HiMionaiies, 

who  have  studied  and  placed  on  paper  Grammars,  Grammatical 
Xotes,  Dictionaries,  Vocabularies,  and  Texts,  in  the  Language, 
which  tliey  used  in  their  daily  lives;  still  greater  the  debt  from 
a  scientifie  ])oiiit  of  view  to  the  suree'^^i'*?!  of  great  Scholars,  chiefly 
German,  who  have  examined  the  truthful,  though  unscientifie, 
works  published  by  the  men  on  the  tspot,  and  who  have  instituted 
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drioly  and  sdentific  comparison  of  Languago  with  Language, 
grmip  with  group :  thus  gradually  out  of  a  confused  heap  of  bricks, 
Innght  fTx>m  the  brick-kiln,  a  wall  has  been  erected,  or  a  fabric 
derised,  the  plan  of  which  has  been  thought  out  by  some  greater 

diriner ;  the  bun<llo  of  feathers  has  Ix  tn  examined,  and  each 
feather  hn<5  bcr-n  ananj^cd  in  heaps  accoitling  to  colour,  shape,  and 
conformation.  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Talley  of  the 
\ile,  has  no  works  of  Art  and  Science  to  show  as  tlie  outcome  of 
long  sileiit  teuturies,  and  dark  Millions,  wIjo  have  betu  born,  lived 
and  died  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  the  dim  unknown  centuries 
before  the  epoch  of  the  great  Greek  Traveller;  but  the  existence  of 
tbe  great  Negro  group,  with  its  scores  of  isolated  and  totaUj  distinct 
ionns  of  speech,  conterminous  with  the  great  B4ntu  family  with  its 
scores  of  kindred  Languages,  though  differentiated  in  Vocabularies 
and  Phonetics,  still  clothed  on  the  same  backbone  and  skeleton  of 
the  Bantu  (rrammatic  al  organism,  is  an  unparalleled  recortl  of  the 
p  w.  r  of  tht  Human  Intellect,  acting  unconsciously,  spontaaeously, 
ti  riuch  the  agency  of  Barbarians. 

Twt nty  years  ngo  there  was  a  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of 
ludo-Europfcuu  and  Semitic  Scholars,  who  attempted  to  cut  down 
all  Languages  to  the  Procrustes-bed  of  the  only  type,  with  which 
tfaey  were  acquainted,  and  on  this  narrow  hi^  built  towers  of 
ipecnlation  on  the  origin  of  Language,  as  fabulous  and  misty  as 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  This  great  problem  cannot  even  now  be 
approached  until  the  secrets  of  the  Languages  of  Africa,  Oceania, 
and  America,  have  been  revealed,  and  have  passed  under  the  tou(  li 
of  the  great  Comparative  Scholar,  in  onler  that  tlu'  lessons,  taught 
bv  the  studr  of  each,  niav  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
liB2nn>tir  ]»hrn<)inrna  of  the  whole  world;  and  this  work  will  be 
actX'mj.lished  neither  iu  this  century,  nor  by  this  fjenerution. 

It  Oiiiv  reasonably  be  assumed,  that  not  one  oi  the  adventurers 
OB  the  late  scientific  warpath  to  relieve  a  German  Jew,  who  did 
not  widi  to  he  relieved,  and  who  after  his  unwelcome  reUel  went  back 
to  the  spot,  whence  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  many  hundreil  poor 
Africans  he  had  been  relieved,  knew  one  word  of  the  Languages  of 
the  tribes,  through  whose  Kegions  they  forced  themselves :  their 
instromeut  of  communication  was  the  stick,  the  whip,  the  riflo, 
the  hangman'??  rope  ;  they  did  not  teach  the  Ten  Commandments, 
Ht  jrnvo  in  tln  ir  own  eond net  object-lessons  of  the  broach  of  them, 
e^jn  .  iully  of  tlie  Sixth  and  Eighth.  The  Airents  of  the  great 
Commercial  Company,  who  enabled  the  so-called  Politicul  Pro- 
t<istants  to  slaughter  their  fellow-Christians  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  knew  nothing  of  the  Language  of  either  the  slayer,  or  the 
■lain:  the  bullet,  the  Maxim-gun,  were  their  modes  of  expressing 
Ideas,  or  carrying  conviction.  The  Alphabet  of  the  Uquor^dealer 
eooaists  of  demijohns  of  gin,  and  his  mode  of  conveying  love  and 
peace  is  the  conventional  '*dash"  of  alcohoL   The  epoch  of  the 
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Slave-trade  was  bad;  is  not  the  present  epoch  worse?  Our  grand- 
f  itliors  st(jk'  intlirirlual  Africnn«i  from  Africa,  and  somehow  or  other 
their  descendants  have  duvelopcd  into  nino  ^[ilHons  ot  free  citizens 
of  the  Ignited  States;  our  contempMraric^s  steal  Alri<-a  IVom  the 
Africans,  reducing'  to  political  buudagc  barbarous,  Imt  at  k-a-nt 
independent,  populations,  who  are  to  he  exploited  by  a  Nubian 
soldiery.  A  bitter  cry  is  rising  up  from  all  sides  of  Africa  against 
the  great  Commercial  Companies,  the  sellers  of  alcoholic  liquor,  the 
importers  of  arms  and  pninpowder,  and  that  great  partition  of 
Afnca  among  Kuropean  States,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
people,  but  for  the  advantage  of  speculators,  manufacturers,  and 
adventurers,  for  sliooti  rs  of  wild  beasta,  and  mowers  down  of 
Afi'ican  men,  women,  and  children. 

Leave  the  ^Missionaries  alone  :  let  them  not  lean,  O'^  in  U-Ganda, 
on  the  carnal  arm  of  the  flesii :  Pence  has  her  victoriuii  no  le-^s 
renowned  than  war  "  :  let  their  ariu  of  precision  be  the  Sehuul- 
priuicr,  the  simple  Gospid  sold  for  the  cost  ot  one  banana,  the  Maps 
on  the  walls  of  the  School-house,  the  slate  and  pencil  on  the  deijc, 
the  industrial  School,  the  gentle  word  of  the  teacher,  the  loTing 
language  of  the  preacher,  the  great  example  exhibited  by  the  white 
man  in  his  own  life,  the  great  and  inestimable  gift  of  Self-Sacrifice. 
How  puny  seem  the  traditions  of  ancient  history  reirarding 
patriotic  and  religious  devotion !  Tlic  lloman,  who  leapt  into  the 
yawning  abyss  to  save  his  cmintr\' ;  tlie  forlorn  hope,  that  died  at 
Thermopyle,  so  that  Athens  iniirlit  not  be  plundered  ;  the  Jewish 
matron,  who  went  down  alone  in  her  chaste  beauty  int/)  the  camp 
of  the  alien  invaders,  nnd  slew  their  Chief  on  his  o^^'Il  brd :  how 
insignificant,  weighed  in  tlie  wondrous  scale  of  Human  littleness, 
and  Divine  greatness,  of  Human  possibilities,  and  Divine  guidances, 
appear  such  stories,  compared  to  what,  with  bated  breath,  sparkling 
eye,  and  heaving  breast,  we  read  of  the  simple  European  and 
American  Christians,  who  for  an  unselfish  motive,  higher  than  that 
of  patriotism,  armed  with  weapons  that  cut  deeper  than  the  sword, 
and  yet  are  steeped  in  Love,  only  Love,  step  ont  from  their  quiet 
homes  in  old  and  tk  w  England  to  die  for  tlie  spiritual  welfare  of 
an  African  tribe,  becuuso  the  Master  has  so  ordered  it,  and  has  set 
the  great  exaTn])le  : 

"Scarcely  lor  a  rip:hteous  man  will  one  die;  yet  peradventure 
"for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  God  com- 
**  mended  His  love  to  us  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
•*  died  for  us.*' — BmmM^  v.  7,  8. 

A  prolonged  study  of  many  years,  and  the  symx>athy,  and 
collahoration,  of  men  in  every  part  of  Africa,  without  reference  to 
their  nationality,  have  enabled  me  to  throw  toge  ther  in  one  treatise 
all  that  is  known  of  African  Langimgos  at  the  present  epoch. 
I  stand  at  the  bar  awaiting  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  the  next  generation,  which  will  stand,  as  it  were,  on  our 
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ibaolders,  aTaUing  itself  of  our  knowledge,  and,  I  hope,  pardoniii 
oor  errors,  on  account  of  our  good  intentions. 

lift*  r  all  the  Commerce  of  Thtmght  is  the  grrntr  st,  the  oldest, 
form  of  Commerce,  that  the  world  can  ever  have  known,  and  no 
manafacture  is  older,  or  nioro  wide<^prcM(l,  or  more  intrcnious,  or 
reprr^^f  ntinjj  more  ilctinitoly  the  line  betwixt  man  and  beast,  than 
i^*'  }ffnfiifaeture  oj  word.s,  nT\i\  the  Marnhxilling  of  arnf'  nrc)^,  which 
hiivt  I>c»  II  goinf^  on  without  < casini^  over  since  the  pnw  1 1  of  articu- 
late spfHH'h  was  acquired.  In  the  course  of  cxauiming  the  words 
rfan  African  Voeahulary,  the  100  or  too  words,  which  represent 
(he  re(|uirements,  and  environment,  of  his  simple  life,  we  obtain, 
or  think  that  we  obtain,  a  standard  of  ComparatiTe  Chronology,  and 
PtogPCfsive  culture,  in  the  TTistor}'  of  the  world.  How  far 
tivanoed  in  Ideas,  and  the  minted  coin  of  words,  which  represent 
IJfa-s  was  Ahraham,  the  Father  of  the  Hebrew  Kaco  in  the 
Dincteonth  centnrv  B.C.,  above  the  African  Tiarharian  of  t]if> 
rtn'-tefnth  century  a.d.,  yet  the  latter  is;  now  intioduced,  a.s  it 
»>re  per  ^aUtan,  by  the  Missionaiy  to  that  Divine  knowledp;e, 
'H  0717  ^ty^i'a,  which  Abraham  iniirht  liave  desired  to  obtain,  but 
fiiiktl,  but  whieh,  as  we  are  told  by  One,  who  ciainot  err,  that 
be  saw  afar  off,  and  was  glad ! 
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ality. 

Du  Ponceau*   R  Berber.  —  Voc 

Faidhcrbe   F.  do.  — 

Halevy    F.  *  do.  —  G.N. 

Ventur  de  Paradia  F.  do.  —  G.N. 

F.  W.  Xewman  ...  E.  do,  —  Voc. 

W.  Hodgson   E.  da  —  G. 

DeSlane    F.  do.  —  T. 

Delaporte    F.  do.  —  D. 

Duvcyrier   F.  do.  —  Voc. 

Hanotoau   F.  Kab^l.  -  O. 

Cuendet   F.  do.  —  D. 

Bros.selani   F.  do.  —  T. 

Jaubert   F.  do.  —  T). 

Creusat    F.  do.  —  U. 

Kowiiian    E.  do.  —  G.N. 

SiemkowBky   Po.  do.  —  G.N. 

W.  ITodgBon   E,  do.        •       —  G.N. 

Hanotoau   F.'  Tamashek,  —  G. 

Freeman  Stanhope  £.  do.  —  G. 

BiOl    E.  Shilha.  —  G.N. 

Jackson   E,  do.  «  Voc. 

Basset    F,  do.  —  G.D. 

Macintosh   B.  do.  Bus,  Riflf.  T.T. 

Surnnn^rs    £.  do.  Shlu.  T. 

Faidhcrbe   F.  Zoiiaga.  —  G.N. 

Minutdli    I.  Siwah.  —  O.N. 

Kicbaidaon    E.  GhadamaL  —  Voo. 

Newman    •  £.  Ghit.  —  D. 

Freeman  Stanhope  E.  do.  —  O. 

Hunter    E.  Somdli.  —  G. 

Rigb^   E.  do.  —  G.N. 

Schleicher   G.  do.  —  G. 

TutHchek    G.  Galla.  —  G.D. 

Massaia   F.  do.  —  G. 

Lottner   G.  da  — -  G.K. 

Krapf   G.  da  —  G.N.  Voc. 

Schmidt    G.  da  —  G.N. 

Wakefield   B.  do.  Bararetta  T. 

Almqvist    Sw.  Bishdri.  —  G. 

Boko    O.  do.  —  G.N. 

Lepsnis    G.  do.  —  G.N. 

Muiizingcr   G.  do.  —  G,N. 

F.  MQUer    G.  da  —  G.N. 

^at*on   K  da  da  Voc.  • 

Halory    F.  do.  —  G.N. 

Waldmeir   G.  Agau.  —  Voc 

Haldvy    F.  do.         Kara Falaaha. G.N. 

do   do.  do.  —  G.N. 

Beiniacb    G.    Bilin  or  fiogos.  —  G.N. 
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Namsi.            Nation-  Lnguge^  DUlcet.  XfttnnorWqrk. 

gi}t                       Eb*  Daiskali.  *—  ^'oc. 

D'Abbadie.".              F.  da  —  '  G.N. 

I«enburgh                  O.  do.  —  Voc 

Beinisch                   O.  Barea.  —  G. 

do.                      da  Saho.  —  G.N. 

da                      da  IrobSaha  —  *  GIN, 

da                      da  Kundma.  —  G.N. 

Eodimd.                Sw.  do.  —  G.N. 

  L  Afar.  —  G.  Voc,  T. 

///.  NUBA-FULAH  GROUP. 

Lepsiiis                   G.  Nuba.  —  G.VoaT. 

Rocbemouteaux  ...    F.  do.  —  T. 

Boiiiaeh                 G.  da  —  •  G. 

Konig                     G.  da  —  Voc. 

Xerucci                     I.  do.  —  .  D, 

Tuwli.k                   O.  Tumdle.  —  •  -G.N. 

Krhardt                    G.  Ma^L  —  '  Voo. 

a  H.  Johnson          E.  da  —  G.N. 

Knpf                     G.  Kwafi.  —  Voc. 

Schwtiiifbrtb             O.  Monbntto.  —  G.N. 

do                       do.  Nian-Viam,  —  G.N. 

do                       do.  Krej.  —  G.N. 

do                       do.  Golo.  —  G.N. 

BdtTime                  L  Shangalla.  —  G.N. 

Beka                        G.  do.  —  G.N. 

Mano                       L  do.  —  Voc. 

Hilery                      R  do.  —  Voc. 

Eeichaidt                 G.  Fulah.  —  G. 

Faidhwbe                F.  do.  —  G. 

Saodeml                 F.  da  —  Voc. 

DeTwtain               F.  do.  —  G.^i. 

Vohsen                      G.  do.  —  T. 

Kr^M^                     G.  do.  —  G.N. 

l-tikie                    E.  da  —  T. 

Baidiaidt               G.  da  Futatdra  T. 

/r.  NEGRO  GROUP. 

Kobez                     F.  Wolot  —  Handbook. 

La  Moise                   F.  Sepfr.  —  da 

Rjiimbault                 F.  Susu.  —  D. 

Duport                     F.  do.  —  Q.N, 

SrfikDker                G.  Temn^.  —  G. 

MacMar                  K,  Mandfi.  —  G. 

Binger                     F.  Bambira.  —  G.N.  Voc. 

\\                         F.  d.).  —  G.D.' 

Lrwuier                   N.  Yariba. 

Wood                    E.  da 

Cliri«tt])ar               G.  AahtfntL  —  G.D. 

  E.  da  Fanti.  Beading  Book. 
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Zimmennao  *   G.  Akni  or  Gi.  —  «. 

Sclilegel   0.  Ew6.  —  0. 

Henrici   G.  do.  —  Reading  Book. 

Usora  y  Alarcon  ...  Sp.  Kru.  —  G. 

Wilson    K  Grebo.  —  G.N. 

Crocker   E.  Basa.  —  G. 

Ky lander    G.  Bullom,  —  G. 

Schon    G.  Mendd.  —  G. 

Koeile   G.  Vei.  —  G. 

Schon    Hama.  —  G.D.T. 

Barth   O.  S^rhai  —  G.N. 

Korris  and  Koelle  B.&G.  Kandri.  G.  G.N. 

Crowther    N.  Nui>^  —  G. 

Golciie    E.  Efik.  —  G.D. 

Bchon    G.  Ibo.  —  G. 

Crowther    N.  da  —  Voc. 

MitterrutBiier    G.  Dinka,  —  G. 

do   Q.  Ban,  —  G. 
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IV. 


ON  THE  ASOKA-INSCRIPTIONS  AND  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  THE  INDIAN  ALPHABET. 

Ir  U  very  de-iirable,  that  some  definite  opinioQ  should  be  arrived  at 
ofi  this  f.Ti  at  pubjeot.  All  the  evidence,  which  we  are  likely  to 
obtain,  16  now  under  our  hands,  and  the  most  conveuieut  eoui'se 
ttems  to  be  to  g:iT6  out  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  Congress  of 
Speetalisto  as  this  a  distmct  aiid  certain  sound,  and  to  leaye  it  to 
others  to  controvert  the  opinion  thus  expreased,  to  suggest  another 
lol  iti  »n,  or  to  accept  provisionaUj  the  opinion  given. 

To  keep  the  discussion  to  its  real  issue,  I  must  ask  my  hearers 
to  admit  for  the  present  certain  postulates:  they  are  capable  of 
pT*K»f  on  their  own  merits,  but  tbfv  lie  outs»ide  the  particular 
«|uej*tion  at  this  moment  before  u^,  ;iiid  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
dfinirsa,  to  narrow  the  issue.    These  postulates  are  : 

i.  That  at  .M>me  remote  period  the  Phcnician  Alphabet  was 
derired  from  the  Hieratic  form  of  the  EgypUuu  Script  of  the  Old 
Eomira^notably  the  Friase-Papyrus. 

II.  That  the  Phenidan  Inscription  of  the  Moabite  Stone  Is  the 
oldeat  monument,  with  a  definite  date,  of  pure  alphabetic  writing^ 
and  dates  hock  to  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

III.  That  the  Alphabet  of  that  Inscription  a  complete  and 
highly  elaborated  one,  evidencing  a  long  and  established  usage, 
and  i-j  considered  by  many  to  be  the  parent  of  every  otlirr  form  of 
alphabetic  writing  in  Europe  or  Asia,  that  exists  at  the  present 
moment. 

IV.  That  there  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  commercial 
nrtercourse  by  land  across  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  by  sea  fi'om 
the  Parian  Gnlf  and  Bed  Sea,  betwixt  Western  Asm  with  India 
hi  Hs  fullest  Geographical  extent. 

A  eonnderation  of  these  postulates  must  convince,  that  the  deri* 
ration  of  the  Indian  alphabetic  system  from  the  Phenician  Alphabet, 
the  date  of  which  may  safely  he  carried  back  to  the  period  of  looo 
year?  before  the  Christian  era,  was  possible. 

Ltt  UA  now  consider  whether  it  wm  probable. 
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I.  The  copious  Indian  literature,  so  garrulous,  <k)  feltbfully  re- 
flcctinp:  the  introspective  and  c'p:otistir  cbanicter  of  the  Indian  mind, 
80  ready  to  sui)])ly  a  mythical  ori{?in  to  every  fact  or  event,  even  to 
the  descent  of  the  River  Ganges,  or  to  the  orif^in  of  the  rocky  ridges, 
which  connect  Ceylon  with  India,  is  absolutely  silent  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Alphabet,  wliich  is  used  in  conserving  that  literatare. 
Tbd  Indian  Authors  from  somo  remote  imd  oncertain  period,  cer- 
tainly anterior  to  the  iniraraon  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
made  use  of  alphabetio  writing  for  ordinary  literary  purposes,  and 
have  treated  npon  every  possible  suhp  ( t,  physical  and  metaphysical, 
and  yet  no  account  has  been  handed  down  of  the  origin  of  the 
marvellous  vehicle  of  thought,  which  lay  under  their  hand??,  and 
which  they  have  elaborated  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  any  other 
country. 

II.  An  Alphabet  cannot  spring  into  existence  in  full  development 
from  the  biaiiis  of  any  people ;  nor  is  it  the  result  of  a  compact 
made  at  any  given  period.  Where  such  Alphabets  have  been  con- 
stnicted  in  modem  times,  in  England  or  in  China,  the  process  has 
been  only  that  of  adapting  new  symbols  to  the  old  Phenician 
method.  It  may  safely  be  laid  down,  that  an  alphabetic  system  is 
the  outcome  of  a  long  and  tedious  usage  of  ideographic  and  syllabic 
symbols.  A  nation,  capable  from  its  own  self-consciousness  of 
carving  upon  rocks  alphabetic  Inscriptions,  would  assuredly  have 
left  traces  of  the  same  tendency  on  the  same  endurable  tablets  in 

tgraphic  and  sylla))ic  symbols.  Now  in  India,  from  the  Hima- 
laya to  Cape  Coniorin,  no  trace  of  a  pre-alphabetic  Inscription, 
found  so  freq^ucntiy  and  in  such  divers  forms  in  Western  A^iii  luid 
Korth  Africa,  has  been  founds  and  a  prolonged  and  careful  arclueo- 
logical  Bun  ey  of  the  whole  of  India  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

III.  The  resemblance  of  the  Indian  alphabetic  system  with  the 
Alphabets,  which  have  sprung  up  in  Europe  and  A  sia,  undoubtedly 
from  the  Phenician  Mother,  is  so  striking,  that  the  Idea  of  a  separate 
origin  can  hardly  be  entertained.  And  yet  there  appears  to  be  no 
necessity  pre-existent  in  the  Human  mind  of  one,  and  one  only, 
system  of  representing  soihkIs  by  symbols  ;  Mt  nnv  rate,  wo  have 
the  evidence  of  totally  distinct  and  independent  ideographic  and 
syllabic  sypt^ms,  whi(  h  might,  uniutiueiieed  by  the  contact  of  the 
Phenician  model,  have  developed  into  an  independent  alphabetic 
system.  The  Idea  of  the  Nations  of  Western  A!sia  being  indebted 
to  India  for  the  germ  of  their  alphabetic  system,  as  unquestionably 
they  are  for  their  numerals,  cannot  be  entertained. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  points  leads  to  the  conviction,  that  a 
separate  and  independent  origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet  is  highly 
improbable,  or  in  other  words,  that  a  common  origin  is  exceedingly 
^rohahh. 

The  importance  of  these  d  priori  arguments  of  possibility  and 
probability  lies  in  this,  that  it  throws  upon  the  opponent  of  the 
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frjlution  now  suggested  the  necessity  of  explaining  away  the  re- 
Kiarkuhle  facts,  or  rec-vwoable  inductions,  above  staU'd. 

Turning  to  the  earlit-st  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  Alphabet 
in  Iiitiiii,  we  have  the  significant  fact,  that  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia, 
▼ho  WVB  unquestionably  cognizant  of  a  distinct  system  of  writing 
in  Hie  bf  his  own  natioo,  that  of  the  Caneiform  Fexsiaii,  ordered 
his  scribes  to  write  to  the  aathorittes  of  the  different  Provinces  of 
bis  Empire,  from  India  to  Ethiopia^  *'iinto  every  Province  Mcordvifi 
to  the  icriting  thereof^  and  unto  every  people  after  their  Language  " 
(E^er  viii,  9).  This  evidencee  a  plurality  of  forms  of  script,  in 
addition  to  the  Peman  form  po  well-known,  and  to  the  Hebrew 
form,  whirh  is  specially  mentioned,  and  a  distinct  allusion  made  to 
India ;  the  name  of  India  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  lliver 
Lodns  and  the  North-West  frontier  of  that  country.  In  327  b.c. 
AleiandtT  the  Great,  having  conquered  Persia,  invaded  India,  and 
peaetiated  as  far  as  the  River  Beas  in  the  Panjab.  The  historians 
of  that  edebratod  expedition  mention  incidentally,  that  the  art  of 
writing  lor  private  purposes  was  then  known  in  India.  These 
historians  themselves  used  the  Greek  Alphabet,  and  their  not 
sIlBdiiig  to  any  snch  zadical  difference  between  their  own  and  the 
lu'liMn  sTstern,  5nich  as  would  arise  from  the  use  of  Ideographs, 
ami  the  great  variety  of  spiibols  rendered  necessary  in  a  Sylln])arv, 
implies,  that  an  Alphabet  was  used  in  India  at  the  time  and  ])l;!ce 
alluded  to,  and  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  civilized  lite,  as 
distinguished  from  nionumuutal  Inscriptions.  The  material,  strips 
of  bark  and  pieces  of  linen,  is  specially  noticed  ;  and  this  implies  a 
wide  and  developed  system,  meant  to  be  practically  understood. 
At  regards  Inscriptions,  from  the  sites  ohosen  for  them  it  is  clear 
that,  whatever  was  their  object^  they  were  not  meant  to  be  generally 
T«td,  as  they  were  carved  either  in  inaccessible  heights,  as  id; 
Behistuu,  or  in  the  uninhabited  jungle. 

In  India  the  group  of  Asoka-Inscriptions  stands  tmrivalled  in 
Biagnificenee,  wide  diffusion,  clearness  of  m<'finin<r,  certainty  of 
dat<*,  find  excellence  of  preservation.  Forty  111  iiumht  r,  in  two 
'i>tin(  t  forms  of  Alphabet,  in  three  Dialects  of  the  same  Jianguage, 
lii  iLc  form  of  tablets  on  the  naked  rock,  or  on  sculptured  pillars, 
th^y  are  found  from  Peshdwar  on  the  North-West  frontier  of  India, 
down  to  Katak  on  the  East,  and  Kathiaw^  on  the  West  coast. 
1^0  aUnaon  is  made  by  any  Sanskrit  writer  to  the  existence  of 
tbe^e  Inscriptions,  or  to  the  Sovereign  who  carved  them.  He  was 
a  Buddhist  by  religion,  Asoka  by  name,  though  always  called 
Piyadasi  on  the  tablets,  King  of  Upper  India,  with  bis  capital  at 
Patna  on  the  Ganges,  grandson  of  that  Sandracottus,  to  whom 
Sfcleacus,  the  successor  of  Alexandrr  the  (Jnvit,  had  sent  amhassa- 
dore.  Tlic  <'(lii  ts  ndate  to  social  and  moral  subjects  of  an  elevated 
ami  surpniiinii:  character,  and  their  date  is  fixed  at  253  to  250  fl.e. 
the  allusion  m  some  of  the  edicts  to  four  coutemporaiy  ISoverei^us 
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of  Europe  and  Xorth  Africa,  shnwinsj  that  in  those  days  there  was 
sufficient  intercourse  hctwixt  iMiropo  and  India. 

The  Character  used  is  maL^miicent  and  hip:hlT  developed,  indi- 
cating a  long  and  constant  ])rcvioiis  usafjo.  The  Lanfxiia^e  used  is 
the  Pali,  one  of  the  Prakrits,  which  represent  the  fir^t  stage  of 
decompositioxi  of  the  great  YecUc  yeliiele  of  Ideas  known  as  fbe 
Ssnskrit,  and  are  the  {orenmnera  of  the  great  modem  Yernaciilara 
of  Northern  India,  the  Hindi,  BangiM,  Guiaiati,  Mardthi,  Ifriya, 
Asami,  Sindhi,  Fanj&bi,  Eashmfri,  and  Nipali,  which  inherited 
the  literature,  Language,  and  script  of  their  great  prototype,  when 
Synthetic  Sanskrit,  like  the  Latin,  died  away  from  the  lips  of  men 
as  a  living  form  of  Bpeeeh,  and  wa^  replaced  by  n  family  of  raapmi- 
ficent  and  powerful  Inflexional,  or  aualytic,  Vern:icuiar8,  each  with 
its  own  modificatiuD  of  the  Indifin  Alphabet.  But  beyond  this,  the 
form  of  alphabetic  v  rit  nir  was  borrowed  and  adopted  with  modifi- 
cation by  the  great  l>i  a\  uiiau  family  of  Agglutinative  Languages  of 
Southern  India,  by  the  great  Tibeto-Burman  AgglutinatiTe  group, 
such  as  the  Tibetan,  Lepcha,  and  others  of  the  Himal&ja  and  the 
great  plateau  of  High  Asia,  and  the  Burma,  Hon,  Siam,  Shan, 
and  Kambudia  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Nor  was  its  in- 
fluence limited  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  for  with  Commeroe  and 
civilization,  the  rudiments  of  the  same  groat  Alphabet  were  con- 
veyed to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  iSamatra,  Java, 
Celebes,  and  the  Philippines. 

It  will  not  be  disj)utod,  that  these  truly  wonderful  and  varying 
forms  of  alphabetic  writing,  exceeding  all  the  other  varieties  in 
the  whole  world,  were  derived  from  the  Alphabet  of  Asoka ;  it  will 
he  peroeiTed,  therefore,  how  important  it  is  to  arrive  at  some 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  that  Alphabet.  To  this  I 
now  draw  attention. 

Out  of  the  forty  Inscriptions,  ten  only  are  of  importanoe:  of 
these  ten,  one  only  represents  the  Northern  Asoka  Alphabet ;  the 
other  nine  represent  the  Southern  Asoka.  It  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  case,  that  the  same  Sovereip;n  should  have  employed 
two  different  Charactei's  to  publish  within  his  dominions  what  are 
essentially  the  same  e<licts  in  Dial*  ts  of  the  same  Lan^^uage. 
Although  both  these  Characters  are  alphabetic,  yet  they  ditfer  fr<>ra 
each  other  in  many  particulars,  and  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  one 
is  derived  from  the  other,  though  they  bear  evidence  of  both 
coming  from  the  aame  parent-stock. 

Many  distinguished  Scholars  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
illustration  of  these  celebrated  Inscriptions.  Foremost  among  from 
are  James  Prinsep,  who  discovered  the  secret  of  their  interpreta- 
tion ;  Senart,  of  Paris,  who  has  lately  submitted  th*^  Text  to  a 
rnrrful  revisinn;  Biihler,  who  in  late  numbers  of  thr  German 
Oriental  Socielv,  has  returned  to  a  subject,  which  t'j  familiar  to  him 
both  in  the  £eid  and  in  his  study  j  and  the  dibtmguished  Vice- 
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Fmndent  of  this  Congveaa.  Professor  Henry  Eeni,  who  has  mado 
the  subject  peculiarly  has  own.  Of  him  it  may  ho  said  with  truth, 
that  nothinfi:  in  Xearer  or  Farther  India,  or  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
bss  escaped  his  notice,  and  ho  may  be  justly  addressed  as 

■ 

'<  Docte  sermouea  utnusque  lingua." 

Tbe  palnognpliical  side  of  the  subject  has  been  stadied  bj 
Eiwud  Thomas,  Camungham,  Dowson,  and  Bomell.  If  thu 
list  Scholar  had  lived  longer,  the  world  would  have  known  more. 

Cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  he  has  left  lasting  monu- 
ments of  his  industry,  knowledge,  and  acute  penetration,  and  his 
**  Elements  of  South  Indian  Palaeography,"  published  in  1878, 
miirk  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  Seif^nce.  Durinp;  the  present  year  a 
Taluable  contribution  has  beeu  made  to  the  whole  subject  of  the 
ori^n  and  development  of  the  Alphabet  by  Isjiac  Taylor,  and  his 
cbapt4;r  on  the  Indian  Alphabet  supplies  much  to  admire,  and  leaves 
little  to  desire,  it  recapitulates  clearly  the  whole  controveray, 
and  oondttcts  the  leader  eonvincingly  to  what  seems  the  only 
•olntioa  ol  the  problem  on  the  existing  OTidence. 

The  solitary  specimen  of  the  North  Aeoka  Character  is  found 
in  the  Rock- Inscription,  commonly  called  that  of  Kapurdagarhi. 
fittiated  in  the  area  of  Shahbizgarhi,  a  Tillage  in  the  District  of 
Peshawar,  west  of  the  Indus,  within  the  civil  Province  of  the 
Pitnj.ih  and  its  dependonries.  The  population  of  this  District  was 
c>nct'  Hindu  and  Buddiiist.  Since  the  irruj)tion  of  the  Afghans  it 
ia  exclusively  Mahometan,  using  a  Language  belonging  to  the 
Iranian  bnmeh  of  the  Arian  family.  The  Inscription  is  written 
^om  right  to  left,  after  the  manner  of  all  Semitic  Alphabets  in 
Asa:  ^  Alphabet  is  eordTe  of  the  Iranian  type,  and  has  been 
ONiGlDaTely  identified  with  an  Aramaie  original.  Its  use  at  one 
tine  extended  East  of  the  Rirer  Indus  into  India,  but  it  died  out 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  had  no  influence  on  the  later  Indian 
Alphabets.  It  may  with  safety  he  left  out  of  the  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet,  although  used  oooasionally  by  Indian 
Sovereigns  in  their  coins  and  monuments. 

The  South  Asoka  Character  is  written  from  left  to  right,  after 
the  nianner  of  all  Imlian  Alphabets,  and  of  the  Himyaritic  and  its 
ft'lmitti-'l  dt^endant  the  I'.ttiiopic.  It  has  never  been  found  in  a 
cur;»i¥fc  form.  An  intipectiou  of  the  Alphabet  will  satisfy  anyone, 
that  tbe  Character,  from  which  it  was  derived,  did  not  comprise  a 
wiBrient  number  A  letters,  and  that  new  signs  had  to  be  made  by 
dil^reiitiating  some  of  the  old  ones.  This  is  in  itself  a  proof,  that 
th<r  South  As6ka  was  adapted  from  an  alien  and  uncongenial 
Ofi^Dol,  and  was  not  an  indigenous  invention  worked  out  by  the 
genius  of  the  j>eople  from  oriirinal  material.  The  cerel^ral  series  of 
ennsonsBts  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Indian  Bounds,  and  had  to  be 
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added  to  the  North  Asoka  oonfessedly  Semitic  Alphabet.  We 
remark  the  aame  uuccssity  and  similar  expedients  uuder  our  eyes 
in  the  artificial  differentiaUuii  of  the  cerebrals  in  the  Arahic  and 
lioman  Alphabets,  when  applied  to  represent  the  sounds  of  an 
Indian  Language.  Yet  tl&efle  cerebnk  were  co*ezUtent  with  the 
origin  of  the  Language,  and  oonld  not  have  been  omitted  in  any 
Bcheme  of  expressing  aonnda  by  Ideographs  or  a  Bylhibary .  Then, 
again,  we  remark  in  both  the  A86ka  AJphabets  the  peculiar  method 
of  indicating  vowels  in  the  body  of  a  word  by  additions  to  the 
preceding:  consonant,  bearing  a  close  analo<j:y  to  the  vowel-points 
of  the  Semitic  Alphabi  t  Such  a  method  would  never  liavp  !>een 
resorted  to,  had  an  original  Alphnbet  been  worked  out  to  represent 
the  vowel  sounds  of  an  Arian  and  Dra vidian  Laiiguaf^e,  and  have 
a  marked  relation  to  a  Semitic  Language,  where  the  vowels  are 
subsidiary  to  the  consouant. 
BnmeU  amTea  at  a  conviotion,  ahared  by  many  others,  that : 

I.  The  Art  of  writing  wa8»  comparatively  speaking,  little  known 
in  India  np  to  a  date,  compared  to  which  the  Moabite  Stone  would 
seem  ancient^  and  that  for  many  generations  the  Sutra  of  Sanskrit 
works  wm  orally  handed  down.  With  the  introduction  of  prose 
commentririf's  fame  the  necessity  for  a  written  vehicle  of  speech,  or 
rather,  the  introduction  of  a  written  vehicle  of  speech  rendered 
posi»ible  pro&e-camposition. 

II.  There  is  not  the  least  trac*e  of  the  development  in  India  of 
an  original  and  independent  system,  founded  upon  Syllabaries  and 
Ideoj^raphs ;  the  very  rocks  cry  out  against  such  a  baseless  theory, 
having  conserved  in  safetv  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  the 
alphabetic  Inscriptions  confided  to  them.  The  Art  must  have  been 
introduced,  therefore,  from  foreign  countries. 

III.  It  is  notorious,  that  no  Arian  or  Dravidian  Nation  ever 
invented  from  its  own  resources  an  Alphabet:  the  Semitic  pro- 
clivities of  both  the  Asoka  Alphabets,  and  the  derivation  of  the 
Northern  Asoka  froiii  a  Semitic  original,  are  admitted.  Western 
Asia  is,  theret'urc,  tiie  only  possible  oradle  of  the  alien  inveiitiMii, 
and  there  alone  in  all  the  world  at  that  period  Alphabets  are  iound 
ill  existence  and  m  guut  iul  use. 

Three  possible  sources  suggested  themselves.  The  first  theory, 
that  the  Alphabet  was  imported  by  Phenician  traders,  may  at  once 
be  lejected"  «  Fhemdaii^Limaiicat^  with  oeued 
many  centuries  before  the  earliest  possible  date,  that  can  be  assnmed 
for  the  existence  of  writing  in  Incha.  Had  it  been  introduced  into 
India  many  centuries  before  the  date  of  the  Asoka  tablets,  how  are 
we  to  arrount  for  the  same  Character  being  used  in  such  widoly 
se})arat('d  localities  as  Kathiawar,  Katak,  and  the  slope  of  the 
Himahiya  ?  The  Alphabets  in  that  long  period  must  liave  como 
into  common  use,  and  the  t^^ndency  of  all  Alphabets  in  common  use 
is  to  diverge  from  each  other  j  and  we  know  ab  a  fact  how  con- 
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iMemble  arc*  the  divergences  of  the  modem  Indian  Alphahets,  even 
▼hen  applied  to  kindred  Arian  Languages.  Another  consideration 
leads  to  the  conelosion)  that  an  alphabetic  system  was  introduced 
into  India  in  the  sixth  century  before  Chrif?t,  hut  not  previously. 
A  careful  examimition  of  Sanskrit  literature  shows,  that  certain 
iSutm,  to  which  a  date  of  the  sixth  century  is  ascribed,  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing,  to  which  allusion  is  also  made  in 
tlie  Inkitiites  of  Manu,''  the  great  heroic  poem  of  the  Haha 
Bhteta,  and  tiie  Oiammar  ol  P&i^.  The  theory  of  a  Fhenioian 
origin  cannot  be  serieiuly  entertained. 

Bumell  looks  with  favour  upon  the  second  alternative,  that  the 
Alphabet  was  introduced  into  India,  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
from  an  Aramaic  type  used  in  Persia.  It  is  certain,  that  a  cursive 
Aramaic  Character  was  loDir  iiwd,  and,  as  statf  d  above,  one  offshoot 
of  thi»  group  of  Semitic  AI|>hal)L  ts  had  found  its  way  by  land  to 
the  North- West  comer  of  India,  and  is  known  as  the  Northern 
A^oka,  but  differing  very  materially  from  the  Southern  Asuka.  It 
teems  difficult  to  admit  the  hypothesis,  that  another  offshoot  from 
the  nme  etock  ahonld  have  fonnd  its  ^yto  Sonthem  India  by 
Sea,  and  developed  itself  so  differently.  We  must  at  least  have 
nore  certain  proof  of  the  existence  snch  an  Aramaic  Alphabet 
and  its  ehaxBcteristics  before  we  build  such  a  theory  as  to  make  it 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  scorr  of  inagnifleent  Alphabets  of  India 
QD  t^v  ni'Muland  and  in  the  Archipelago. 

Biimeli,  in  the  year  1^82,  a  few  months  before  bi^  Inmpnted 
<ieath,  published  in  an  Kti-lish  scientific  Journal  an  additional 
fact  supporting,  in  his  o})im»)n,  his  own  view  of  the  Aramaic 
origin  of  the  South  Asoka  Aiphabet.  Ail  that  Bumell  wrote  is 
pRckms.  It  appears  that  Professor  Sayce  had  found  on  a 
Babylonian  bilingual  contract-tablet  in  the  British  Knseum  traces 
of  a  Written  Character,  previoosly  unknown,  and  in  a  Language 
whkh,  according  to  Bumell,  was  neither  Arian  nor  Biavidifm. 
Bumell  considers  this  Character,  to  which  the  Cuneiform  versicm 
attributed  the  date  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  to  bo  the  (by  him)  long- 
wi-h»d-for  original  of  the  Houthem  Asoka,  and  he  identifies 
M'ver.il  letters.  Ke  jjoes  on  to  state,  that  other  tablets  had  sub- 
M.'4Ueatly  been  found  with  a  similar  Character,  of  which  tlie  date 
could  safely  be  attributed  to  600  B.C.  Until  these  Inscriptions 
are  published,  as  promised,  in  JacnimiUy  we  must  reserve  our 
judgment.  The  production  of  fresh  evidence  will  materially  alter 
theianie. 

There  remains  the  third  hypothesis,  that  the  South  As6ka 

Alphabet  waa  imported  from  ALrabia,  and  was  derived,  by  the 
Bed  Sea,  from  the  Himyaritic  development  of  the  Phcnician 
Alphabet.  The  latest  writer  on  the  ^;eneral  subject  of  Alphabets, 
Isaac  Taylor,  jjatherinf::  up  all  that  has  been  written,  and  setting 
<Mit  all  possible  arguments,  facts,  and  inductions,  urges  strongly 
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the  rcaRonaHe  probability  of  this  theory,  ^vhifh  was  startcfl  "bv 
Weber  more  than  a  quarter  of  n  reutury  ago,  anrl  is  formiihin/ed 
by  Lenornuint  in  his  Essay  ou  Uie  Phenician  Alphabet,  for  he 
distinctl)  Jetines  an  Indo-Arabian  stem,  with  certain  character- 
istics. Unquestionably  the  continuous  existence  of  a  Commerce 
between  Yemen  and  South  India  can  lie  aaaerted  from  a  yerj 
xemote  period,  quite  aiiffleient  to  meet  all  leqniiements.  This 
ehannel  ol  conyeying  the  knowledge  of  the  Alphabet  was  possible. 
It  18  shown  further  that  the  Himyaritic  Alphabet  branched  off 
from  the  Phenician  not  later  than  the  aixth  century  before  Christ, 
and  it  is  about  this  date  that  thc^  ori«rin  of  the  Indian  Alphabet  is 
assigned,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  chain  of  reasonin-T:.  It  is 
suggestive,  that  there  exists  in  the  extreme  South  of  the  Teninsula 
of  India  a  third  Alphabet,  confessedly  independent  of  the  Southern 
Asuku,  the  Vatteluttu,  which,  though  nearly  entirely  superseded 
by  later  Alphabets,  has  left  marked  traces  of  its  peculiarities  in 
the  Tamil  Chaiacter,  Now  this  Alphabet,  though  differing  from 
the  Southern  Asdka,  and  only  adapted  to  the  sound  of  a  Dravidiaa 
Language,  shares  with  the  Asoka  eertain  Semitic  resemblanoee, 
and  must  have  been  a  foreign  importation ;  and  in  this  case,  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  it  must  hare  been  imported  by  the  Sea 
from  countries,  which  already  possessed  Alphabets,  for  there  exists 
no  possible  presumption  ol  inYention  at  home,  or  importation  by 
land  from  abroad. 

Passinj?  from  jreneral  considerations  to  a  particular  comparison 
of  the  original  letters  of  the  Southern  Asoka  with  the  HiUiy.uitic, 
the  style  of  both  is  strikingly  monumental ;  the  direction  of  the 
writing  of  the  Southern  Asdka  is  from  left  to  right,  and  we  find 
that  S^myaritio  is  written  in  the  boustiaphMon  manner'  either 
way,  and  as  a  f^t  its  admitted  descendant,  the  Ethiopic,  adopted 
tiie  same  direction  as  the  Asoka,  It  is  noteworthy,  that  to  the 
same  Alphabet  of  Arabia  the  honour  is  thus  ascribed  of  giving 
a  vehicle  of  speech  to  India  and  Etliiopia.  The  mode  of  notinpj 
the  vowels  in  the  Ethiopic  and  the  Asoka  have  a  special 
resemblance,  and  althouj^h  tlx'  Kthiopic  came  into  existence  at 
a  much  later  date,  yet  its  posses^^ion  of  these  peculiarities,  and 
its  undoubted  parentage,  add  to  the  probability  of  the  Asuka, 
which  the  same  features,  haviug  come,  though  at  an 

earlier  date,  from  the  same  stock. 

The  objections  are,  that  in  India  culture,  Beligion,  and  the  Aorte 
of  civilization,  have  always  proceeded  from  the  North  to  the  South* 
As  a  general  rule  this  may  be  tile  case,  but  the  casual  introduction 
of  a  special  Art  from  a  foreign  country  must  be  an  exception.  In. 
modem  times  the  Art  of  printing  has  spread  from  the  S<iuth  to  the 
North,  being  an  import  from  the  West,  just  as  it  is  urged,  that  more 
than  2 GOO  Tears  earlier  the  Art  of  writinu:  found  its  wav. 

A  more  serious  objection  is,  that  up  to  this  time  no  Himyaritic 
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ion  of  a  date  sufficiently  early  has  been  found.  Late  in 
time,  compared  to  the  IriscriptionB  of  "NVc«;tem  Asia  and  Xorth 
Africa,  a-^  \\w  Asoka- Inscriptions  confessedly  are,  the  oldest  of 
the  Himy  antic  is  cunsidera]>]y  later.  If  such  an  archa'olonrical 
survey  of  South  Arabia,  as  has  now  taken  place  in  India,  were 
practicable,  it  is  possible,  that  earlier  Inscriptions  would  be  found, 
as  the  Hioiyaritic  Alphabet  is  elaborate  and  rc£ned,  and  the 
culture  of  xemea  is  of  remote  antiquity.  Ab  it  is,  the  inter- 
oomparison  of  existing  specimens  is  that  of  siBter-Alphabets, 
alleged  to  be  derived  from  a  common,  thou^  ae  yet  unknown, 
ptoto^fpe. 

After  all,  I  only  propose  n  h}-pothesi8,  for  there  neither  exists, 
nor  is  liki  ]y  ever  to  exist,  any  direct  or  matcrifil  proof.  History 
is  fidieut  :  tradition  is  non-existent;  no  hints  or  inductions  can  ))e 
drawn  fruin  ancient  literature.  The  dry  climate  of  Egypt  has 
t.)nM  rvcd  papyri  coeval  with  the  Call  of  Abraham  ;  the  moist 
tlimato  of  India  haii  not  penuitted  a  manuscript  to  survive  of  a 
dat^  anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England.  In  Egypt  and 
Keeopotamifl,  the  naked  rock,  carved  stone,  engraved  metal,  and 
baked  clay,  hare  been  faithM  witnesses  and  consignees,  of  the 
senilis  of  nations.  In  India,  nothing  material  exists  so  early  as 
the  oonqnest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  poets  and  philosophers 
were  so  occupied  in  spinning  idle  fables,  and  still  idler  introspec- 
tion^  of  the  cau^r-  -uid  nature  and  object  of  Human  Existence,  that 
thoy  had  no  time  to  notice  the  orij^dn  or  the  impoitatiou  of  the 
very  instrument  of  imparting  Ideas,  of  which  they  made  such  an 
onlimited,  and  unparalleled,  and  unprofittible,  use. 

Ji^QCtedin^s  of  Sixth  Oriental  Congrm^  Zeyden,  SapL,  1885. 
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Hb«  B.  L.  Oautxe  has  published  a  hook,  which  mar  or  may  not,  ba 
a  fixsfc  utterance  on  a  great  subject.  It  is  not  well  to  langh  down 
any  patient  scientific  investigation  of  the  secrets  ol  l^ature.  We 
have  leant  one  lesson  in  this  centniy,  vis.,  to  suspend  our  judgment. 

As  to  the  origin  of  speech  of  Human  beinprs,  wc  nrc  feeling  our  way: 
Bpeech  is  clearly  too  composite  ami  historic  a  power  to  be  bom  in 
any  one  of  us.  If  it  ho  a^ked  in  what  Languasre  Adam  addressed 
Eve,  we  can  only  sujipose  that  it  was  by  the  squeeze  of  a  hand,  a 
gentle  ])oke  in  the  rib,  a  twinklmg  of  the  eye,  or  signs  and  gesture*, 
which  in  a  few  days  formed  thcmsclveB  into  a  code,  supplemented 
hy  flonnds,  as  the  Tocal  organs  fonned  their  powers.  Intets'  move- 
ments are  now  watehed,  that  a  eoncqitton  may  he  formed  how  Ideas 
are  oonyeyed,  and  the  eoond  of  Mamma  suggested  as  indicating 
an  important  visitor.  In  the  world  of  birds,  we  find  that  sounds 
have  an  intelligihle  meaning.  The  hen  has  her  well-known  cry  of 
alarm,  of  assembly,  or  homo-call  to  her  little  ones.  Rising  up  to 
vertebrate  animals,  we  need  hardly  do  more  than  to  allude  to  the 
friendly,  the  hostile,  and  the  frightened  notes  of  the  dog,  cat,  and 
horse;  and  it  is  nothing  surprising,  that,  as  the  monkey  is  nearer 
to  the  "genus  homu,  '  in  outward  conformation  of  body,  so  its 
power  of  expressing  itself  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  most  highly 
devdoped  among  animals.  Among  savage  tribes,  the  naked  nstiTe 
white-naired  old  man  and  old  woman,  crouching  on  their  hips, 
grinning  and  chattering  in  their  own  unintelligible  way,  differ  very 
Sttle  in  outward  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  in  inteUectoal 
and  spiritual  capacity,  from  the  anthropoid  ape. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Langimgc  is  not  the  only 
vehiele  of  eoramuuieation  used  by  the  "genus  hnnio."  In  the 
Canaiy  Islands  a  whistle-Language  is  used  by  tlie  natives.  On 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Kamerun  in  West  Africa  there  is  a 
drum-Language.  Anj  conversation  can  be  carried  out  by  means 
of  whistling,  and  he  imderstood  a  mile  off;  each  syllable  has  its 
peculiar  tone,  the  fingers  are  placed  on  the  lips  while  whisUing. 
The  necessity  has  arisen  from  the  existence  of  ragged  and  im- 
hridged  ravines,  which  divide  villages  from  each  other.  Gesture- 
Language  is  on  a  higher  level.  The  deaf  mutes  in  Europe  string 
together  their  Ideas,  and  convey  them  to  their  fellows  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  vocal  qteech,  s.^. ; 

**  Mat  black  brings," 

**  Huugr)'  me  bread  brings." 
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Similar  plienomena  have  bern  remarked  among  the  Xoith  Amencan 
Indians,  m  Africa,  and  in  Australia. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  as  an  idle  experiment,  that  Mr.  Gamer  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  modes  of  utterance  of  the  most 
gifted  of  the  genus  aniinal."  He  does  not  pretend,  that  Monkeys 
fany  on  eonTenation.  Their  speech  is  limited  to  a  single  sound 
<r  vemark.  firen  among  taciturn  men  and  women  a  single  sonnd, 
Xo !  Tea !  Hnmph  \  Don't !  Fie  !  goes  a  great  way.  There  was  a 
great  Statesman,  lately  dead,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  being 
nient  in  six  Languages,"  or  in  other  words  his  monosyllahic  utter« 
anf^t"^  in  all  the  Langua*^  of  Europe  settled  p^ravc  affairs  only  con- 
fused by  the  voluble  utterances  of  empty  heads.  He  disliked  idle 
arpim^  nt'i.  He  made  up  his  mind,  and  grunted  "  Yes  "  or  **iJo,*' 
and  ills  Lulleap^ues  knew  where  to  meet  him. 

Mr.  Gamer  find*,  that  the  stud^  of  the  vocal  sounds  of  the 
lioaikey  in  an  European  menagerie  is  not  sufficient.  He  has  gone 
to  the  lorasts  of  Ainca  to  make  his  ohservations  of  Monkeys  in  their 
natonl  state.  His  plan  is  to  he  conyeyed  in  an  iron  cage  of  soift- 
eient  sise  and  etiength  to  resiBt  the  Tiolence  of  large  animals,  and 
be  left  alone  suspended  from  an  arm  of  a  tall  tree  in  the  forest. 
On  the  ground  below  him  are  spread  pipes  prepared  as  phonographic 
machines  ;  the  Monkeys  are  expeeted  to  approach  them,  take  them 
into  their  clutches,  and  uncon.^'ciouslv  all  their  sounds  will  be  re- 
C'onltd  in  the  phonograph,  while  the  incjuirer  himself  is  watching 
their  movements  from  his  silent  and  unapproachable  cage.  He 
thus  explains  his  policy  : 

Monkeys  talk  with  each  other  on  a  limited  number  of  subjects, 
^  hot  in  Ter^  few  words,  which  the^  repeat,  if  necessary.  Their 
^  Language  la  one  of  sounds,  and  while  tiie  wmii%  aie  accompanied 

by  fiyit«,  they  are  quite  as  able  to  get  along  with  sounds  alone, 

a.«  w  ith  signs  alone.  The  rules,  hy  which  we  interpret  the  sounds 
**  of  *  Simian  *  speech  are  the  same  as  those,  by  which  we  interpret 
*'  the  ITuraan  speech.  A  sailor,  cast  away  on  an  island  inhabited 
**  by  'X  >tran^e  Race  nf  people,  whose  speech  was  so  unlike  his  own, 
**  thai  he  could  not  uiKkrstaud  a  word,  watches  the  actions  of  the 
*'  people,  and  sees  what  they  do  in  connection  with  eacii  sound 
*'  uttered,  thus  gradually  leuiumg  to  associate  a  certain  sound  with 
"  a  certain  act,  until  at  last  the  sound  conveys  a  meaning  without 
»  aeeing  the  act  at  all/' 

We  aee  thus  that  his  methods  are  truly  practical,  and  we  await 
tte  icsolt  of  his  scientific  lahoun. 

2o(A,  1893. 
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My  expericnco  of  the  Soriety  extends  over  fifteen  yrnr?,  and  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Executive,  and  have  attended  nearly 
all  the  ^leetinga,  and  helped  to  make  np  the  Journal,  all  that  time. 

My  oidiiHjn  is,  that  we  must  make  a  new  departure  as  to  onr 
Meetings  and  our  Journal,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  age.  I 
desire  to  fallow  the  example  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
and  ^inticipate  the  fiame  Bucceas. 

With  the  volume  for  1886-87  the  second  series  of  our  Jonmal 
will  he  completed :  let  the  publication  of  a  Journal  then  ceaee,  and 
a  complete  Sul)ject-Index  of  both  Series  be  published. 

From  1887-88  let  us  substitute  Proceedings,'*  to  appear  every 
quarter  from  Nov.  Ist  of  each  year :  In  these  TroceedingB  will  be : 

I,  The  Papers  read  at  the  raeetin^rs,  or  sent  in  to  the 
Society,  and  deemed  worthy  oi  publication,  but  not 
suitable  for  reading  at  the  meetings. 
IL  The  diflcnflaumsy  whidi  ensaed  after  the  reading  of  each 
paper. 

III.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Society  containing  infonnatioD, 

making  inquiries,  or  refuting  emrs. 

IV.  Keviews  of  books  (not  polemical)  on  subjects  connected 

with  Science  and  Art^  and  Human  knowledge  in  Aaia, 
Africa,  and  Oceania. 
V,  Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  Sister- Societies  at  Paris, 
Leipzig,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  etc. 
YI.  Brief  notice  of  titles  of  hooks  published  in  all  Languages 
on  subjects  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Society.. 
YU.  Detailed  archaeological,  linguistic,  or  scientifio  noticMy 
original,  or  copied  from  other  periodicals. 

Such  "  Proceedings  "  published  every  third  month  would  greatly 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  Annual  Report.    They  should  appear  with-- 
out  fail  on  the  days  fixed,  and  be  illustrated  by  maps  and  plates, 
where  required.    The  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  general 
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paUic  (on  payment)  would  tfans  be  tappUed  with  an  intereBting 

ind  instructive  periodical,  aniilogous  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Qeographical  Society,  but  relating  to  a  different  branch  of  Human 

know  lt  <l<:e,  neither  overlapping  each  other. 

The  mettin  j-^  should  be  limited  to  six  in  the  year,  with  a 
power  to  suiuiuon  extra  meetings,  should  any  topic  of  peculiar 
iiiter«?«t  and  novelty  arise.  Meetings  of  the  Council  could  bo 
ofteiit-r,  it"  required.  There  should  be  aunuuily  evening-meetingR  to 
listen  to  selected  Lectures  on  interesting  topics  by  persons  of 

Greet  care  ahould  be  taken  to  select  interesting  subjects  for 
dbcoMion  at  the  six  meetings :  tiie  Author  of  the  paper  should  be 
nquired  to  supply  an  abstract,  setting  forth  thi>  n  ture  of  his 
communication,  and  the  salient  features:  this  should  be  printed, 

and  circulated  hefitre  the  meeting  among  the  members  of  the 
CouTi<  il,  and  such  members  of  the  Society  as  defirc  to  be  so 
supj'lu  (1 :  copies  should  be  sent  to  any  individu.'ds,  who  are  not 
me!i)fier>  of  the  Society,  but  who  an?  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  di»cu2»siun ;  such  persons  should  be  invited  to  attend  and  take 
a  &hare  in  the  debate. 

A  shorthaad-writer  should  attend  the  meeting,  to  take  down  all 
fsmaiks  made  in  the  discussions,  which  should  be  published  in  the 
Pkoeeedings,  the  proof  having  been  submitted  to  the  persons,  who 
tsok  part  in  the  discussion  for  their  approval. 

At  present  the  meetinp  of  the  Society  are  yery  dull,  and  the 
discussions  arc  very  languid,  and  purposeless;  in  fact,  many 
mercN  rs  of  the  Council  slip  away  without  attending  tlie  meetings. 
Th«  Juunial  is  good,  but  heavy,  and  does  not  supply  what  is 
required,  viz.,  acrurats  information  of  what  %9  going  on  in  the 
deferent  centres  of  Oriental  research. 

The  Asiatic  Society  should  draw  closer  relations  with  the 
UiiiTeratiee,  the  Britiah  Museum,  and  all  other  Societies,  which 
oeeupy  conterminous  fields.  Seats  on  the  Council  should  be 
rtstrved  for  all  Scholars  from  India,  English  or  Kative,  or  other 
Ofiental  Countries,  who  are  in  England  for  brief  times.  It  should 
be  understofMl,  that  no  one  should  be  elected  to  the  Council,  who 
dne«  not  intend  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  extension  of 
Oriental  knowledge.  Members  of  tbe  Society,  residing  at  the 
FnivpT^ities  or  elsewhere  out  of  London  or  England,  should  be 
tiigiulc  to  the  Couueil,  as  their  advice;  ean  be  taken  by  letter,  and 
wUl  be  specially  valuable  as  represeuting  a  distinct  centre  of 
research :  the  Oriental  Professors  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh, 
and  Bablitt  should,  when  they  are  Members^  be  on  the  Council, 
and  inrited  to  take  an  interest  in  our  wel&re. 

The  Society  should  not  restrict  itself  to  lingoistio  subjects,  but 
»hoi]ld  admit  discussions  and  contributions  on  Oriental  Numismatics^ 
Arehsoiogy,  literatuie.  Mythology,  and  folk-lore.    It  shoidd 
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distinctly  inclwde  Africa  and  Oceania,  within  the  reg:ions  of  its 
ini^uirios.  This  will  attract  a  wide  circle  of  adhertiuts,  and  supply 
u  larger  Held  for  contributions.  \Vhatever  civilization  Africa  and 
Oceania  possess,  they  owe  to  Asia,  and  there  are  many  interesting 
tabjeotB  opening  out  every  year,  on  which  there  is  at  present  no 
▼ehide  for  discussion,  and  seeking  information. 

The  Society  should  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  Memhers,  Besident 
and  Non-Beaident,  and  its  thirty  Honorary  Memhers,  who  are 
selected  as  men  of  high  distinction,  have  a  staff  of  ' '  Corresponding 
Members"  in  every  part  of  the  three  Continents  abovc-namod. 
There  will  be  no  difHeulty  whatever  in  select! n;^  {jjood  men,  who 
would  be  gratified  by  tlie  honour,  and  who  would  receive  h  i  ot>y  of 
the  Proceedings  post-free  as  their  reward.  I  have  ihvm  U  t  orre- 
spoudents  in  nearly  every  part  of  thib  vant  Region.  To  them  wo\ild 
he  referred  inquiries,  which  may  have  been  started,  and  which 
require  local  elucidation,  and  their  name  is  Legion.  They  should 
he  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  he  lo-eligihle.  Closer 
relations  should  be  maintained  with  the  Mother-Society  in  Bengal, 
and  the  Sister-Soeieties  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Ceylon,  ISinp:apore, 
and  China:  enconragemcnt,  jmd  complimentary  notice,  of  their 
work  should  be  given  in  our  Proeeedin^^.  All  Socictie'^.  such  as 
the  Pali-Text,  the  Sanskrit -Text,  Palestiue-Kxiduration-Fund,  the 
E^yptian-Exploration-Finui,  etc.,  should  be  associated  with  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  their  revenue  and  management  being  kept 
separate.  The  Proceedings  of  all  Government  officials,  such  as  the 
Indian  Aiclueological  Surveyors,  the  Manuscript-Commissioneis, 
the  Collectors  of  Inscriptions,  the  Librarian  of  the  India  Office,  the 
Oriental  Manuscript  and  Book  Departments  of  the  British  Museum, 
should  be  noticed.  The  results  of  the  Oriental  Tripos,  and  Oriental 
Schools,  at  Universities,  shoiild  be  chronicled,  and  by  constant 
references  to  the  subject  Orient^il  Study  should  be  stimulated. 

"Medals  and  "Diplomas,  should  be  ottered  annually,  of  the 
ch  n  arter  of  the  Yolney  Prize,  to  superior  Oriental  Works.  The 
completion  of  great  works,  such  as  Dictionaries,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Tabari,  should  be  noticed  with  due  honour.  Of  course  all  this 
will  require  an  efficient  paid  Secretary,  and  the  assistance  of  able 
and  willing  Members  ox  Council,  who  should  be  selected  so  as 
tpeeially  to  r€pn»0nt  $my  hrmteh  of  OnmUU  SMjf,  and  take  an 
active  share  in  the  work  to  be  done.  The  nnmber  of  old  TniKanf 
on  the  Counoily  witii  no  special  branch  of  Study,  should  be  reduced, 
so  as  to  admit  younger  and  fresher  minds,  with  special  qualifi- 
cations,  and  cnre  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  hackneyed  subjects 
of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  usurp  a  place,  which  tbey  deserve 
neitber  for  their  novelty,  nor  their  importance,  in  the  great 
Kepublic  of  Oriental  knowledge. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  should  determine  to  be  the  centre,  the 
cliionicler,  and  the  authority,  on  every  scientific  Oriental  subject 
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m  itt  wideit  setue,  ha%nng  throup;}!  its  kindred  Societies^  and  its 
TiUquitous  corrcgpondents  tlie  touch  of  the  whole  Eiisteni  world : 
ite  influence  will  then  act  nnd  react  on  the  Progress  of  Research, 
and  the  correctness  of  liecord  of  Discoveries.  The  Societe 
Asiatique  restricts  itself  exclusively  to  French  Authors  and 
French  Publications:  the  German  Oriental  Society  has  a  very 
limited  influence  beyond  Germany :  no  other  European  Oriental 
8oeiet7  is  of  any  impoxtanoe  whatfloever :  let  the  Boyal  Ariatie 
Society  take  the  ataodiKniit  occupied  by  the  Eng^sh  I«ation»  and 
bring  to  a  f  oena  whateyer  is  doing  in  any  part  of  tibe  Eastern  world, 
ly  whomf^ver  the  work  is  being  done.  If  it  remains  as  it  is  now, 
it  will  soon  be  left  high  and  dry  by  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  and  its 
membership  will  cease  to  be  desired,  because  no  tanj^ble  object  is 
d)  nred  from  an  association,  which  has  ceased  to  be  honourable,  or 
useful. 

The  subscription  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  but  paymeiit  should 
be  efficiently  enforced.  The  Chair  of  the  President  should  be 
oeenpied  for  om  yMr  o»/y,  so  as  to  secure  the  services  in  rotation 
of  Scholars  of  dirtinction  residing  in  London,  and  the  UiUTersities, 
and  elsewhere.  The  position  will  then  be  coveted  as  one  of 
dignity.  The  executive  authority  should  be  vested,  as  heretofore, 
in  the  Director,  as  regards  the  Proceedings,  the  Treasurer  as  regards 
the  Funds,  the  Honorary  Secretary  as  rep^ards  the  p^eneral  control, 
and  under  their  onlers  only  the  paid  Secretary  should  act.  The 
Honorary  officials,  thouj^h  elected  annually,  should  continue  in 
office,  so  as  to  secure  departmental  know  ledge.  With  the  Council, 
presided  over  by  the  President,  will  of  course  rest  the  supreme 
control,  and  the  power  of  making  organic  changes. 

Ma^  22,  i886. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONFERRING  HONOURS  ON 

LINGUISTIC  SCHOLARS, 

My  Lord,  I  am  ouc  of  the  oldest  students  of  the  LaDguages  of 
British  India,  and  yenture  to  address  jour  Lordship  on  the  subject 
of  tho  neceflaity  of  extending  some  admtionaL  encouragement  to  the 
Study  of  these  Languages,  and  of  Indian  ArchsBology. 

The  abolition  of  the  Lidian  Army,  and  of  a  covenanted  Ciril 
Service  trained  in  a  special  college,  has  cut  away  the  sources  of  the 
former  supply  of  Oriental  Scholars.  No  civilian  of  the  past  genera- 
tion would  have  had  any  soiontific  knowledp:e  of  Limpiages,  if  he 
had  not  been  trained  at  the  East  India  Colleiro  of  HaiU'vburv. 

The  Civil  and  Military  Sei^-iics  do  not  now  produce  Scholars;  no 
doultt  tor  s])eciid  dutit's  thoy  are  equally,  or  eveu  more,  officiont, 
but  the  bteudy  llow  of  Orieutal  Seliukirs  has  eeat>cd.  The  Educa- 
tional Department  does  not  supply  the  void,  as  Language  is 
but  a  snuul  fhictbn  of  that  Department.  Nor  does  the  native 
community,  with  some  rare  and  splendid  ezoeptiotts,  supply 
Scholars,  who  can  hold  their  own  in  European  circles. 

This  feilure  is  becoming  yearly  more  manifest  at  the  triennial 
Congresses  of  Oriental  Scholars  held  at  the  ditferent  Capital  cities 
of  Europe,  nearly  all  of  which  I  have  attended. 

If  any  post  falls  vacant,  requiring  Scholarship,  in  Great  Britain, 
or  the  Colonies,  or  even  in  "Bntish  India,  a  Continental  Scholar  has 
to  be  sent  for,  which  woundjj  the  amour  pro^re  of  the  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty. 

It  occurs  to  the  undersigned,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  career 
dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  Britxsh  India,  has  no  personal 
object  to  serve,  to  suggest,  that  your  Lordship  mi^t,  with  advan- 
tage extend  to  young  Scholars  in  Oriental  Languages  and  Indian 
ArohsBology,  the  same  encouragement  ol  Imperial  favour,  as  is 
properly  extended  to  the  great  Engineer,  or  Soldier,  or  Juil^^e,  or 
Administrator;  some  memhers  of  the  v<  rv  distinguished  Civil  and 
Military  Services  might  then  be  induced  to  strive  to  maintain  the 
glories  of  the  epoch,  whit  h  produced  Sir  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Coh  hrook, 
and  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  otliers  uf  a  later  date.  At  present  this 
branch  of  Study  is  nearly  entirely  neglected. 
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The  imdersigiied  takes  the  liberty  of  illustrating  his  aigument  by 
tvo  instances:  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson,  still  living  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  the  late  Sir  Hemy  Yule;  the  names  of  both  these 
Scholm  is  mentioned  with  respect  and  admiration  in  Continental 
cinles.  In  their  own  country  their  services  to  literature  have, 
in  the  first  case,  been  entirely  unacknowledged,  and  in  the  latter, 
to  tardily,  that  death  soon  accompanied  the  honour.  It  is  true,  that 
they,  and  others  of  the  older  frenenitioTi,  have  Inbourod  />r  the 
iff.rk'H  Makr.  nnd  not  for  \\\f  chance  of  liouour,  and  in  that  they 
Lave  their  full,  and  to  them  sufficient^  reward;  but  the  object  <>f  the 
State  feliuuld  be  to  encourage  others,  and  it  seems  as  if  tlie  youuLrer 
generation  is  compelled  now  to  enquii'e,  what  will  pay  best  iu  the 
long  run,  and,  as  certainly  Oriental  Study  does  not  in  that  sense 
pay,  it  saffen,  and  the  high  repute  of  the  JSritish  name  suffers  with 
it  It  is  an  ohject  of  desire  to  secure  to  the  British  name  an  all* 
round  reputation  in  Arts  and  Arms,  and  in  every  branch  of  Human 
Science,  espedally  in  a  branch  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Keligion,  customs,  and  culture,  and  welfare,  of  the  great  Indian 
2iation  confided  to  our  ohargc. 

It  i«i.  therefore,  with  the  profoundest  respect,  that  I  suggest  to 
your  Lordship,  that  year  by  year  a  certain  nuuibcr  of  honorary 
dpfvirations  be  reseneil  to  those,  who  have  dist  in  finished  themselves 
in  the  advance  of  Indian  Languages,  literature,  Archaeology,  and 
culture,  whether  Europeans  or  Natives  of  Asia.  Some  men  return 
to  their  home,  illustrious  as  Boldiers,  or  Statesmen,  or  Judges,  or 
Sngiiieers;  let  it  be  possihle  that  to  some  it  should  be  permitted 
to  be  honoured  as  Scholars,  and  possibly  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
will  Burriye  into  the  next  generation,  when  the  achievements  of 
the  other  illustrious  public  servants  will  be  forgotten.  It  may 
perhaps  be  argued,  that  in  this  rcsppct,  viz.  in  the  endurinp:  of 
their  reputation  to  future  ages,  th(>y  have  their  reward,  and  that 
tbi*  Father  of  Buddhist  research  and  the  Author  of  the  "Life  of 
Marco  Taolo  "  would  gain  no  additional  lustre  from  anything,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  ludia  hud  it  iu  his  power  to  give,  Init 
periiaps  the  Secretary  of  Stete  himself  might  derive  honour  from 
the  fMt,  that  he  honoured  those  who  were  deserving  of  honour ;  at 
aay  nte,  younger  Scholars  would  be  encouraged.  There  are  some, 
vho  have  not  attained  such  honours,  though  worthy  of  them;  there 
are  others,  who  would  not  care  for  Ihem,  if  offered  for  their  accept- 
ance; but  there  are  others,  who  in  youth  or  middle  life,  with  still 
iii}fxhans.ted  powers,  might  be  encouraged  to  lahnur  on  the  prospect 
*'i  the  fruits  of  their  labour  being  recognised,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
jouag  Scholars  now  in  India  I  venture  to  intrude  on  your  Loixl- 
ahip'fl  patience.    I  am,  yf  ur  Lordship^s  obedient  servant. 

T«  tk$  Ri§kt  Smtmrable,  The  Secretary  of  8taU  for  IniM^ 

Mia  Ofie$i  Mojf^  1892. 
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JO  HONOURS  ON  UNGUISTIC  SCHOLARS, 

em  OF  BVPLT. 

kSiR,  I  nm  directed  by  Lord  Cross  to  m  knowledge  tlic  receipt  of 
your  k  tt<T  of  the  27tli  ultimo,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  suggestiuini 
contained  in  it  as  to  the  encouragement  of  Oriental  Scholarship. 

His  Lordship  deaireB  me  to  say,  that  your  remarks  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  aad  that  a  copy  of  your  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  Yiceioj 
for  his  information.  1  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  W.  WiLUAM  VTinr. 

/fiilta  Ofiw^  JwM  toM  1892* 

The  following  letter  closed  the  correspondence : 

India  Opce,  TFhitehall, 
$th  Augmt^  1892. 

Dear  Sir,  ^fr.  Wynn's  letter  of  the  icth  Jutio  will  have  in- 
formed  you  that  a  ropy  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  May  last  would 
be  referred  to  the  Viceroy. 

A  reply  to  this  reference  has  now  been  received,  and  I  am  (leBirtil 
hy  Lord  Cross  to  communicate  to  you  the  views  of  His  Excellency 
as  expressed  therein. 

In  regard  to  natives  of  India,  who  may  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  profici^cy  in  Oriental  Languages,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  honorary  titles  of  Mahtoahopadyaya,  and  Shamsh-ul- 
XJlama,  have  been  conferred  since  1887 ;  whilst  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire  contains  the  names  of  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  appointed  to  it  in  reconTiition  of  their  distinction  in  the  same 
field,  the  policy  of  the  State  being  to  encourapre  Oriental  Scholars 
in  th(  ir  hibr)urs  by  the  grant  of  honorary'  distinctions.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

TiLEOPn.  Hasiinos. 

Mohert  CuM,  Esq., 

lion,  Sac.  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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OBITUABY  NOTICES. 

have  lost  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  Konorary  Members, 
illu?itrioii>  in  niuny  wa5*B.  In  this  Journal  lie  inu.st  chiefly  be  regai'ded 
from  the  ])«HTit  of  view  of  an  Oriental  Scholar.  But  it  is  rij^ht 
to  rtmark,  thai  uo  Frenehmau  of  this  generation  suipa>s;ed  him  in 
the  gracious  elegance  of  his  Btjle;  never  was  Erench  prose  so 
BiiBcalf  flowing,  pliant,  and  expressive,  as  under  his  touch. 

Bom  atTreguier,  in  Brittany,  in  the  year  1823,  he  was  intended 
to  be  a  priest,  hut  his  intellect  was  of  too  fine  a  clay  to  he  fashioned 
in  that  mould,  and  he  left  the  Seminary  before  he  was  admitted 
to  the  priesthood.  Thenceforward  his  life  was  devoted  to  literature 
and  i>hilo8ophy :  in  1 848  he  obtained  the  Volney -prize  for  an 
K-ay  on  Semitic  Lanpriiajres ;  in  1862  he  was  appointed  to  the 
(  hair  <»f  Hebrew  in  the  C<)ne«;e  de  France,  but,  owing  to  a  serious 
'ii-turV.anc  e  at  his  hrst  lecture,  the  appointment  was  cancelled  by 
Uuvtmiiicut ;  in  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  he  was 
ndnstatod ;  in  1878  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Academy;  in 
1 885  he  was  Vice-Rector  of  the  College  de  France,  in  the  precincts 
cf  which  he  died  on  the  ind  d  Octoher,  1 892.  Hia  place  can 
Berer  he  filled;  the  mouldy  in  which  such  intellects  are  cast,  is 
koken. 

Subjoined  10  a  list  of  M.  Benan's  works:  "Vie  de  J^sus," 
"Les  Apotres,"  "St.  Paul,"  "Antichrist,"  "  Les  Evangiles  et 
la  Sfconde  Generation  Chretienne,"  "  Marc  Aurele  et  la  fin  du 
^ondc  Antique,"  "Le  Li\To  de  Job,"  "Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques," 
**L'Erf  ](.»iiaste,"  "  Histoire  Generale  des  Langues  Semitiques," 
••Ili-t<'ire  du  Peuple  d'Ismel,"  "  Ktudes  d'llistoire  Religieuse," 
**  Nuuvtlleji  Etudes  d'llistoire  Rcligicuse,"  "  Avenoes  et  I'Aver- 
Poisme,"  "  E«Kais  de  Morale  et  de  Critique,"  "Melanges  d'Histoire 
et  de  Voyages,"  "  Qucbtious  Coutempomines,"  "La  Reformo 
lateilectaelle  et  Morale  de  TOriginti  du  Language/'  "Dialogues 
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Philosophiques,'*  "Caliban,"  "  L'Eau  de  Joiivonro,'*  **  Le  Pretre 
de  Nemi,"  '*  L'Abbesse  dt;  Jouarre,"  "  Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de 
JeuncBse,"  "  Discours  et  Conferences,"  **  L'Avenir  de  la  Science," 
"Mission  do  Phonice,"  "  Conference*!  d^Angleterrc."  The  two 
remaining  volumes  of  his  "Histoire  du  Peuple  d' Israel "  are  ready 
for  publication,  and  it  is  understood,  that  he  has  aleo  left  some 
further  reminiscences,  which  are  not  to  he  published  for  fire  tcmib. 

As  a  Theologian  and  a  Scholar  he  leaves,  perhaps,  something, 
which  we  might  desire  to  amend,  but  his  mode  of  expression  is 
delightful  and  not  to  be  surpassed;  his  sunny  paj^es  illuminate 
any  subject  which  he  touches.  His  Fcholarly  work,  "  Comparative 
History  of  Semitic  Languages,"  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  be  Biiper- 
seded.  His  annual  reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sotiete 
Asiatique  arc  intrlltM  tual  tn-ats  ;  if  others  heljx-d  liim,  Btill  the 
conception  of  tlu^  Ccjipus  inscriptiouum  Semiticarum  was  his. 
Those,  who  heard  in  London  the  kindly  fat  old  man  deliver  his 
Hibbert-Lectures,  will  not  easily  forget  the  effect.  I  had  the 
honour  of  escorting  him  to  the  rooms  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  exhibiting  our  manuscripts.  He  had  that  courteous  gentleness, 
and  intelligent  sympathy,  which  is  a'  French  speciality.  He  was 
affable  to  &e  humblest ;  he  scarcely  ever  contradicted  for  fear  ol 
offending.  When  he  met  a  fallacy,  he  put  himself  forward  to 
refute  it,  commmcing,  "  Tons  avez  mille  fois  raison,  mais,"  and 
then  in  lucid  terms  he  would  so  express  himself  as  to  correct 
errors  without  wonndinp:  Bclf-love :  there  was  gentle  play  of 
wit  in  many  of  his  exprcssidns.  "The  Histoire  (I'lsra'^l"  and 
"  Histoire  des  origines  dn  Clnistianisin  "  were  his  most  im]iortant 
works.  His  life  of  Mareu-  Aurclius  resuscitated  into  new  life 
the  forgotten  virtues  of  the  Koman  Emperor.  The  "  Vie  de  Jesus" 
will  always  raise  a  difference  of  opinion;  perhaps  it  is  not 
deserving  either  ol  t]ie  very  high  praise,  or  the  severe  con- 
demnation, which  have  been  attached  to  it. 

It  seems  a  privilege  to  have  known  him,  and  listened  to  the 
old  man's  eloquence ;  he  has  written  some  pages,  which  will  lire 
as  long  as  the  French  Language  lives.  The  readers,  who  under- 
stand the  beauties  of  the  French  Language,  will  not  regret  the 
time  spent  in  reading  his  sentences.  Some  of  his  Ideas  are  legacies 
to  a  never-ending  future.  A  ])ul)]ie  funeral  in  Monteniartre  was 
decreed  to  him;  fimeral  addresses  were  delivered  over  his  reinaiiis 
in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period  in  Pan-.  lie 
rlesired  that  tlu!  lnscri])tion  on  his  tomb  shotdd  he  *'^ili^utom 
liiicxi."    Some  day  his  remains  will  he  transferred  to  the  Pautlition. 

October  itthf  1892. 
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Thin  diBtinguished  Scholar  was  descended  from  an  ancient  stock, 
the  Kulin  Kayastlia,  who  rank  in  Bengal  next  after  tbe  Brahmans. 
For  iipwarrls  of  fuily  years  he  had  contributcfl  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Beiijral  Asiatic  Society  papers  of  much  interest:  in  all  114. 
Thf»  folluwmir  may  he  mentioned:    "On  Some  Grteco-Bactrian 
from  lUwal  Tindi "  (1862);  "On  Greek  Art  in  India," 
aiid  "On  Lepropy  in  Ancient  India"  (1875);  "On  the  represen- 
tation of  ForeigQers  in  the  Ajanla  frescoes"  (1878);  and  various 
pipen  on  Homaii  Sacrifices,  fhe  use  of  spiritiiciu  drinkB,  the  con- 
nmptioii  of  heel,  and  other  cnstoms  among  the  andent  people  of 
India.  Another  bzanch  of  antiquarian  research,  to  which  Dr.  Mitra 
deroted  much  attention,  was  the  ehtddation  of  Inscriptione,  whether 
on  stone  or  copper,  and  of  ancient  coins,  and  his  numerous  N'otes 
lad  Tr  rttises  on  these  possess  preat  historical  value.    His  more 
imfx.rtaut  works  were:  "Buddha  Gaya,  the  Hermitage  of  Sakya 
Muni,"  a  handsome  Monograph  on  that  great  temple;   **  The 
Antiquities  of  Orissa,"  in  two  volumes,  a  work  which  was  the 
oukuDie  of  an  ArehfPological  mission  to  Bhuvan<'svara,  wliithi^r 
Br.  Mitra  was  despatched  hy  Government  in  1868-69;  "The 
liido-Ariuns,"  produced  m  1881  ;  and  "The  Sanskrit  Buddhist 
fiteratore  of  Nipal,"  in  1882.    Dr.  Mitra  was  often  consulted  by 
the  Gorenmient  in  regard  to  antiquarian  and  Uteraiy  matters,  and 
he  was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  1 878.  He  was 
ilio  a  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  IJniTersity,  and  he  was  an  Honorary 
Mcfliber  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.   He  rendered  an  essentiiil 
service  to  Indian  learning  by  striking  out  new  paths  and  new 
methods  of  research,  based  upon  the  examination  of  ancient  local 
Temaius.    Tlie  wisdom  of  the  orthodox  Brahmans  was  in  a  larpre 
mea«!!re  a  wisdom  of  words.    Dr.  Mitra  practically  proved  to  his 
countr\T7n-n.  tbnt  Scholarship  deals  also  with  things.    His  cmdition 
m  Sanskrit  literature  and  philosophy  would  have  sufficed  to  win 
iur  Lini  a  hi^'h  place  as  a  pandit  of  the  old  order,  and  it  secured 
lor  him,  in  spite  of  his  new  departures,  the  respect  of  that  order. 
Birt  his  main  work  was  the  investigation  of  the  actual  and  material 
idics  of  the  past,  rather  Hian  of  its  Science  and  metaphysics. 
Edncated  half  a  century  ago  in  one  of  the  then  few  private  semi- 
Baries  in  Calcutta,  conducted  by  a  Hindu  on  Western  lines,  yet 
iadependent  of  Missionary  influences,  Rajendra  Lala  Mitra  entered 
Hfe  as  a  young  Hindu  of  the  clever  worldly  type,  with  an  abundant 
Ftfyk  of  knowledge,  and  quite  willing  to  push  his  fortunes  by 
Diean>  of  it.    Having  diptini^uished  himself  in  the  Medical  College, 
he  wrti  selected  as  one  of  the  four  students  who  were  to  ho  sent  to 
Europe.  .But  his  family,  from  caste-reasons,  objected,  and  he  was 
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diverted  from  the  medical  profossion.  TTe  then  beprnn  a  Srholnr's 
career,  and  was  appointed  Assistiiiit-Secretary  and  Lil>i  ariiiii  ot  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  Before  he  had  reached  middle  life  lie  had 
uiLustered,  in  addition  to  Enp:HRh  and  the  Vemacidars  of  India, 
Sanskrit,  Periiiiin,  and  Luliii,  u  ilii  a  working  facilil)  m  French, 
German,  and  Greek. 

When  the  Bengal  Goyemment  detenmnecl  to  provide  more 
Berionsly  for  the  education  of  State^Wardfl,  or  orphtui  landholders 
and  nobles  placed  by  lavr  under  its  care,  Kajcndra  Lala  Mitia 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Court  of  Wards  College  in  Calcutta. 
In  this  congenial  position  he  passed  nuiny  years,  branching  out 
into  various  forms  of  public  activity,  as  a  municipal  commissioner 
of  Calcutta,  critical  in  to7]i])er  and  caustic  of  speech,  as  an  active 
member  of  the  pjveramg  body  of  the  Univer-^it y.  and  as  a  wise 
and  honoured  leader  of  the  liative  Laudhulderd  Association  in 
Bengal. 

The  labours  by  which  he  will  be  iLmerabered,  however,  were 
of  a  different  class.    In  the  maturity  of  his  knowledge  he  formed 
the  design  of  bringing  the  mass  of  writings  about  ancient  and 
medi»Tal  India  to  the  touchstone  of  the  existing  material  remains. 
He  explored  step  by  step  the  sacred  sites  of  the  Hindu  in  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  gaining  adminsion  as  a  pandit  to  their  innermost 
recesses,  and  producing,  with  the  aid  of  the  skilled  draughtsm^ 
and  photography  of  the  Surveyor-General's  Office  in  Calcutta,  a 
■useful  record  of  their  now  fading  Inscriptions  and  crumbling 
temples  and  j;*^ls.    His  *'  History  of  the  Antiquities      Orissa  " 
would  alone  have  raised  him  to  a  very  hif^h  rank  among  native 
Scholars,  second  only  to  those  who,  like  Bhtigvan   Lai  Indraji, 
had  acquiiitl  ilie  methods  of  historical  criticism.    But  that  work 
forms  only  one  of  lilly-tivc  separate  publications,  which  issued 
from  his  unwearied  pen  in  English,  Sanskrit,  or  Bengali.    As  will 
be  seen  from  the  printed  list  of  those  of  his  works  in  our  library, 
he  edited  an  important  Buddhist  Text,  the  "LaHta  Yistsra," 
and  translated  a  few  pages  of  it,  and  began  to  edit  the  *^  Prajna 
Puramita,*'  another  of  the  standard-books  of  the  Nipali  Buddhists. 
These  works,  though  by  no  means  perfect,  were  the  fruit  of  much 
labour;  they  have  made  the  general  contents  of  these  books 
accessible  to  Scliolars,  and  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
future  editor  of  critical  editions.     Scarcely  less  important  was 
the  search  for  ancient  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  which  he  conducted 
niulcr  the  auspices  of  the  Government  throu«?hout  Bengal,  from 
th(!  Himalayas  to  the  Sea,  a  task  undertaken  ju^t  in  time  to  rescue 
many  invaluable  documents,  and  to  secure  a  vast  treasure-trove 
ixfj/m  antiquity. 
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BsLur  Houenroir  Hodcmov,  P.B.S., 

Gontmndiiif  Member  of  French  Itittitiite,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Hoiuwr, 
tad  late  Bflndnt  at  ihe  Court  of  Kipftl,  jBritbh  Indk. 

He  wa!?  bom  at  Lower  Boorh,  tu  ;ir  Macclesfield,  Feb  ist,  1800, 
tile  eldest  son  of  Brian  Hodgson,  iianker,  of  that  city,  by  Katharine, 
danghter  of  William  Houghton,  of  Manchester  and  Newton  Park, 
Lincii^hire.  Educated  at  tlie  Grtiumiar  School  of  Macclesfield,  and 
the  school  of  Dr.  Uelafos^  at  Kichmond,  and  at  the  East  India 
College,  Haileyburj,  he  entered  the  India  Civil  Service  in  181 8; 
be  became  Assistant  to  the  Commission  of  Knmeon,  North^West 
Ptovinoes,  in  1819,  and  Secretary  to  the  Readent  of  Nip£l  in  1820, 
wbidi  poat  he  occupied  nntil  1819;  he  was  Officiating  Resident  for 
tiro  years,  and  in  1833  wa»  confirmed  in  that  post,  which  he  held 
until  December,  1843,  when  he  was  superseded,  and  xetomed  to 
England  in  1 844,  eventually  taking  his  pension  and  resigning  the 
Service.  Thn!«  he  hfi»l  roniTileted  his  service,  and  residence,  of 
twenty- five  years,  and  twenty-three  of  those  years  in  the  inde- 
pendent Kinc'dom  of  Nipal,  into  whieh  no  European,  save  the  Staff 
of  the  Revidciity,  was  allowed  to  penetrate.  He  did  not  marry 
liutil  ai'tcr  he  had  left  the  Sen'ice. 

Thrown  thus  very  much  on  his  own  resources  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  Study  of  the  Religion,  Language,  literature,  Ethnology,  and 
Zoology  of  the  Kingdom  of  KipiU,  and  the  then  totally  unknown 
Eegion  of  Tibet,  which  forms  part  of  the  Empire  of  China.  In 
1845,  after  an  absence  of  a  year-and-a-half  in  England,  he  retamed, 
as  a  private  individual,  to  India  to  continue  hia  scientific  researches, 
and  settled  at  Darjiling  in  the  Himalaya,  within  the  limits  of 
British  India,  but  on  the  frontier.    With  the  exception  of  an  in- 
t«^rval  of  one  year  in  England  he  resided  there  until  1858,  when 
he  tinally  left  India  after  a  residence  of  thirty-seven  years.  These 
fact*  have  been  btuted  in  detail,  that  a  right  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Hodp»on*s  experience  may  l)e  formed  :  he  published  a  series  of 
more  than  1-0  Monographs  in  the  Jouinul  of  the  liengal  ^isiatic 
Society,  and  other  periodicals,  between  1824  and  1857,  result 
ei  petional  inquiry,  and  based  on  original  material.  Of  the  rest  of 
ladia  he  knew  nothing,  except  from  hearsay,  or  the  study  of  books. 
^  It  b  outside  the  sphere  of  this  Society  to  touch  upon  his  official 
lilb  as  Kesident  of  N^^,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  hia 
ttntnbations  to  Zoology.    I  restrict  myself  to  his  contributions 
to  linguistic,  ethnic,  and  Religious,  knowledge,  which  rank 
aTr.nn'^  the  hiprbest.     He  was  indeed  a  labourer  in  n  virsjin-eoil, 
aii'l  }ie  had   tlie  advantages  of  ?i  high   otticial  position  during 
Hi«  tir-t  jKriml.  niid    if  h-arned  it  isure  in  liis  second.    His  life  in 
iuU  detail  ib  now  being  written  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
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Biogiaphen  of  the  time.  Sir  William  Hunter.  There  is  only  space 
in  our  pages  for  a  mere  oondise  indication,  rather  than  descriptioii, 
of  the  result  of  his  lubours.  To  secure  accnracy  I  quote  the  words 
of  one,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  informed:  **Bumouf 
*'  well  described  Brian  Hodprson  as  the  '  founder  of  the  true  study 
**  of  Buddhism.*  To  him  the  world  still  owes  the  nuiterials  for  a 
*'  knowledjEro  of  the  ^eat  ])roselytizing  Faith,  w  hieh  was  the  oue 
"  civilizing  iniiuence  in  Central  Asia.  As  early  as  1824  tlie  ardent 
"  young  student  announced  the  discover)'  of  the  am  iciit  Buddhist 
**  Writings  in  Nipal.  At  his  own  expense  he  had  over  400 
manuBcripta  copied  in  his  Himalfyaa  retreat,  and  distribnted  to 
the  learned  Societies  of  Europe.  In  1835  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tihet^  stirred  bj  Hodgson's  splendid  example,  presented  to  him 
'*  complete  copies  of  the  two  great  cyclopaedias  of  the  Northem 
Buddhist  literature  and  Religion,  the  Kahgyur  and  StanpyuTi 
«  pxinted  in  1751  on  fine  Tibetan  paper.  Each  set  comprised  354 
**  volumes,  and  Hodprson,  with  his  usual  munificence,  gave  one  to 
*'  the  Asiatic  Soeiety  of  Bengal,  and  the  other  to  the  East  India 
**  Company.  They  are  unique  in  Europe.  Tlie  Kussian  Govern- 
**  meut  lately  paid  £2000  for  a  copy  of  one-half  the  series.  At  the 
"  same  time  he  was  amassing  a  eomplete  collection  of  Himalayan 
**  animals.  To  the  British  Museum  alone  he  presented  mure  than 
**  10,000  zoological  specimens  (which  have  attained  the  honour  of 
"  separate  catalogaea),  and  there  is  scarcely  a  national  museum,  in 
«  Europe  which  has  not  some  token  of  his  splendid  munificence." 
"  A  bare  enumeration  of  his  writings  during  the  seventy  years 
of  labour,  since  his  diseoveries  in  1824,  would  occupy  a  column 
*'  of  The  Times.  Philology  and  Buddhism  formed  the  staple  work 
of  his  life  ;  but  he  published  123  articles  on  zoological  subjects 
"  alone.  Every  mark  of  distinction,  which  the  learned  Soeieti<>- 
"  Europe  could  give,  was  showered  upon  him.  The  last  thirty 
**  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  delightful  home  in  01our«-;tershin.\ 
**  Jn  spite  of  bad  ueeidents,  he  hunted  with  two  packs  ot  hounds 
**  till  between  sixty  ami  .seventy.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  presence, 
**  and  of  singular  retinement  of  features.  .  The  marble  busts  of  him 
"  in  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  are  among  the  handsomest  in  their  possession.  Five 
*'  years  ago,  when  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  too  tardy  degree  of 
"  D.C.L.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  the  whole  Sheldonian  rang 
"  with  welcome  to  the  beautiful  white-haired  Scholar,  who  had 
"  come  forth  from  a  bygone  world." 

Another  subject,  which  he  made  his  own,  was  the  duty  of 
educating  the  people  of  India  in  their  own  Vernacular.  AVhen  I 
entered  the  Service,  in  1842,  there  were  three  parties:  the 
Oriental  party,  which  insisted  on  the  cultivation  of  the  dead 
learned  Languages  of  India;  the  English  party,  which  insisted  on 
making  the  English  Language  the  vehicle  ul  instruction.  Bepre- 
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lenting  the  third  party,  in  1837  Mr.  Hodgson  argued  with  power 
fat  the  pre^minenoe  of  the  Teinacular  of  each  P^vinee,  and  this 
policy  was  with  eome  hesitation  adopted;  and  half  a  century's 
eipeiienoe  has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  new  departure  thus 
mide.  Mr.  Hodgson's  letters  were  puhlished  in  a  coUectiTe  form 
in  1837. 

In  1841  appeared  his  "Literature  and  Relifnon  of  the  Buddhists 
of  the  >»orth/*  and  "The  Abori<2^nes  of  India"  in  1847. 

I  a*r?iin  quote  a  competent  authority :  "  How  these  writings 
"  were,  and  are,  a])preciated  by  the  most  competent  judges,  may 
*'  best  be  shown  by  a  reference^  to  what  has  been  said  of  them 
*' by  Dr.  H<»oker  in  the  Preface  to  his  Himalayan  Joimials; 
"by  Ka^ene  liumouf  in  his  Introduction  to  lus  *  History  of 

Buddhism,'  dedicated  to  Mr.  Hodgson ;  by  St.  Hilaire  in  his 
««Life  ol  Buddha';  by  Adrian  Begnier  in  the  *BeTue  des 
"deux  Mondes,'  February,  March,  i860;  by  Max  MiiUer  in  his 

Turanian  Chapter  of  Bunsen's  '  Egypt ' ;  and  by  Caomo  de  Goros 
"in  the  Benpral  Asiatic  Society's  Journal." 

Some  ol  his  writings  have  been  brought  together  in  a  collective 
fann  for  oonYenienoe  of  reference. 

(1)  Selections  from  the  JUocoids  of  the  Government  of  India. 
Xu.  xxvii.  in  1857. 

(2)  E-says  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Nip^ 
and  Tibet.    Triibner:  London.  1^74. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  Two 
vols.   Trubner*s  Oriental  Series.  1880. 

It  may  safely  be  stated,  that  no  one  would  presume  to  write 

OB  the  !>ii]>jHcis,  coTered  by  these  volumes,  without  consulting 
tfaem.  They  could  not  be  described  as  light  literature,  to  be 
casually  read,  but  they  supply  the  solid  bricks,  on  whieh  the 
foundation  of  our  linguistic,  ethnic,  and  ethical  knowled<je  of 
thc-M?  Regions  are  bastni.  I  am,  myself,  most  deeply  indebted  to 
tfcem.  It  ha>  hi  i  n  asserted  by  some,  that  Mr.  HiKlf^son  was  not 
an  ••orierinal  di^cuverer  *' :  if  he  were  not,  it  would  be  difficult 
t'l  di  tine  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  two  words,  for  no  one 
caii  get  behind  the  communications  made  from  the  field  by  Mr. 
HodgMHi ;  the  infonnation  supplied  to  ns  was  gathered  from  the 
fips  ol  men,  prcriously  inaccessible  to  the  Sdholar,  and  during 
Mr.  Hodgson's  long  residence  in  their  midst.  His  sympathetic 
manner,  and  kind  and  cordial  treatment  of  barbarous  tribes, 
enabled  him  to  tap  sources  of  linguistic  knowledge  absolutely 
lealed  to  the  European  Scholar  on  Us  hasty  tour  through  India, 
and  ignorant  of  the  Vernaculars.  Learned  hasure  is  unknown  to 
the  hard-worked  Indian  official.  I  can  truly  say,  that  in  all  my 
eacpenence  ol  linguistic  pioneers  1  never  knew  any  parallel. 
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Some  may  liave  desired  to  do  the  same  work  in  difEerent  parts 

of  the  world,  bnt  were  cut  otf  early  in  their  career  by  disease  or 
death ;  others,  eijually  desirous,  may  not  have  hu'l  the  opportunity 
or  leisure;  no  doubt  Mr.  Hodgson's  official  position  greatly  helped 
him. 

On  the  6th  Feb.,  1844,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  to  welcome  their  correspondent  from 
Kipal,  known  to  most  of  those  present  by  name  only ;  it  was 
demd  to  express  the  Bentunenta  of  the  Society  to  their  Talued 
and  talented  associate,  who  was  to  emhark  that  evening  lor 
England.  The  word  old "  was  applied  to  him  in  the  Official 
Report  of  that  period;  he  lived  more  than  half  a  century  after 
that  meeting.  I  had  the  privilege  in  my  youth  of  heing  present, 
and  then  saw  my  honoured  friend  for  the  first  time.  I  find  an 
entry  in  my  journal  to  that  effect :  by  unauimous  vote  of  the 
Society  it  was  detcmintMl  to  have  a  bust  in  their  room,  and  a 
copy  of  that  bust  was,  forty  years  latter,  entrusted  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Hoilgsou  tu  place  in  the  rooma  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain. 

England  is  chary  of  the  honours  conferred  on  Englishmen  for 
peaceful  and  scientific  services.  I  enumerate  such  honours  as  he 
received: 

(1)  He  was  in  (sixty-two  years  ago)  elected  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  received 
their  silver  medal  in  1859. 

(2)  He  was  in  the  same  year  made  Corrcf^ponding  Member  of 
the  l{o^-:tl  Asiatic  Society,  and  later  on  was  one  of  the 
Vice-presnleuts. 

(3)  He  was  elected  Concsponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  Turin,  in  1834. 

(4)  He  received  the  gold  medal  from  the  Society  Asiatique  of 
Paris,  and  waa  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1838. 

(5)  He  was  elected  m  1845  Honorary  Member  of  the  Katnral 
History  Society  of  Manchester  and  Frankfort. 

(6)  He  was  mtide  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Ethnological  Sodetj, 
London,  in  1846. 

(7)  He  was  elec  ted  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  ol 
Frsnu  c  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science,  and  in  the 
Department  des  Belles  Lettres  in  1850. 

(8)  He  was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  in  1855. 

(9)  He  was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  New  York,  in  1858. 

(10)  He  was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  Leipzig,  in  1862. 
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(i  i)  He  was  elected  Fellow  ol  the  Bo^al  Society  in  1877. 

(12)  He  was  elected  D.G.L.  of  the  XTniTenity  ox  Oxfoid  in  1889. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  great  triumph  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tibeiins,  the  basts  of  all  the  great 

T^  r.-  of  the  preceding  forty  years  were  carried  in  procession, 
but  the  thoughts  of  the  people  are  dcsr  ribtd  by  a  contemporary 
ti^tnrinn  as  going  back  to  the  memory  of  Brutus.  *'  because  he 
t.~>Ti.  not  th^r^.''^  So.  m  looking  down  the  list  of  IiKiian  decorations, 
'  •■;  <iD  worthily  by  those,  who  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
"!  iiiiuiin  wis<loni  and  the  threat  Indian  Nation,  such  us  8ir  Walter 
Elliot,  Sir  Henni'  Yule,  Sir  Giorge  Campbell,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
8ir  Alfred  Lyall,  and  Sir  William  Hunter,  a  feeling  of  wonder 
nmes  over  those,  who  know  what  he  did,  to  think  that  the  name 
of  Brim  Hodgson  is  absent;  honoured  hy  the  French  Nation, 
ignored  by  his  own  GoTemment !  It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  on 
tile  wifie  remaik  of  Mettemich  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  18 14, 
vbo,  when  he  saw  the  Ambassador  of  England,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
standing  undecorated  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of 
Continental  Powers,  covered  with  decoration remarked,  **  le 
iiioin«  deeoree,  le  plus  distinguee."  At  any  rate,  the  Royal 
Asiatic  So<  iety  did  its  duty,  for  ten  years  ago,  under  the  ])ro- 
Pidenry  of  Sir  liartle  Frere,  on  my  motion,  the  Council 
Dtmurialized  Lonl  RipcMi,  then  Viceroy,  to  confer  upon  lirian 
Hodg>4on  the  same  honour  so  worthily  conferred  on  Walter  Elliot ; 
hot  nothing  came  of  it.  Perhaps  to  have  been  pnblicly  called 
tbe  founder  ol  the  tme  study  of  Buddhism  by  such  a  Scholar 
ss  Eugene  Bnmonf,  is  a  greater  honour  than  any,  which  the 
India  Office  could  have  oonferred. 

After  his  finsl  return  to  England  he  lived  a  quiet  and  happy 
life  of  thirty- six  years :  having  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  his 
wif( .  the  daughter  of  General  Alexander  Scott,  in  1868,  he 
r»  n-arried  in  1869,  the  daughter  of  C.  C.  Townsend,  K<q  .,  of 
I^-  rry,  Cotmty  Cork.  The  society  of  this  sweet  and  charming 
kdy  arMnl  to  the  attractions  of  his  domestic  circle,  and  his  genial 
hospitality,  and  her  care  and  devotion  accompanied  him  to  his 
last  hour,  lly  me  pers<»ually,  the  society  of  these  two  vaUicd 
friends  was  fully  appreciated,  and  it  so  happened,  that  when  I 
esUed  on  the  lofh  of  May,  1894  (Sunday),  to  welcome  them 
back  to  England,  according  to  my  custom  of  many  years,  I  found 
thsl  Mr.  Hodgson  was  sli^tly  indisposed,  and  his  medical  adviser 
wa^  opposed  to  visits  bdng  paid.  On  the  Wednesday  following 
he  psMed  quietly  away,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  the  event 
I  rtood  by  bis  bedside,  and  gazed,  with  eoirow  and  admiration, 
or  his  noble  features. 

Svmpathetic  notices  of  this  prreat  Scholar  have  ajipcared  in 
for<^  periodicals.    At  the  nejLt  mee|ing  of  the  Academy  of 
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Inscriptioiis  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris,  the  usual  eulogium.was 
passt^d  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  oldest  Gone- 
spondinii;  Member.    We  shall  never  see  his  like  again. 

Au0mt  $th,  1894. 


Sib  Eicsaxd  Bubtov. 

♦ 

It  ia  with  Bomw  that  we  reoord  the  disappc  aranoe  from  the  list 
of  our  Members  of  a  name  well-known  to  all.  The  Soeiety  has 
lost  a  remarkable  personality,  and  many  of  us  a  good  frieDd.*  Sir 
Itichard  Burt  ti  was  but  a  few  days  yonager  than  the  friend, 

whose  sad  task  it  is  to  pen  his  obituary  notice.  He  was  bom 
March  19,  1 82 1,  at  Barham  Hon?o,  Hnts.  the  son  of  a  British 
othcer  of  a  Westmoreland  finnily,  who  liiid  iur  two  generations 
mijrrfited  to  Ireland.  Hv  sptnt  mnny  of  liis  boyish  rears  on  the 
Contineut,  and  thus  developed  liis  liii<iui>tic  gifts,  lu  1840  he 
was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  kept  .eome  terms,  but 
the  collegiate  atmosphere  did  not  suit  his  teuiperament,  and  in 
1842  he  sailed  for  India  as  a  Military  Cadet,  was  posted  in 
Octoher  of  the  same  year  as  an  ensign  of  the  tSth  Begiment 
Bombay  l^ative  Infantry,  and  joined  it  at  Banda.  He  soon 
mastered  the  Hmdust&ni  Language,  and  published  Grammatical 
Kotes  rather  than  Grammars  in  Pastu  and  Baluchi,  and  in  his 
History  of  Sindh  (1851)  he  supplies  a  Vocabulary  spoken  by  the 
Sidi,  African  labourers,  who  resort  to  India  to  find  employment 
on  the  steamers :  in  those  days  nothiiij:  was  known  of  the 
nivstrrious  country  of  East  Africa,  which  Burton  himseil  was 
de.stiutd  to  reveal  to  the  world. 

Until  in  1S72  he  settled  down  (as  far  as  Burton  could  i^ettle 
down  anywhere)  as  British  Consul  at  Trieste,  the  thirty  yuiirs 
that  elapsed  after  his  landing  in  India  was  one  uninterrupted  series 
of  exploring  expeditions,  and  charming  descriptLve  volumes.  At  a 
public  meeting  some  years  ago,  I  quoted  a  famous  line  of  Virgil  to 
him,  as  descriptive  of  him : 

Qu»  regie  in  terris  vestri  non  plena  lahoris  f 

In  185  r  ho  ]:)iil)Hshed  his  volume  on  Rindh,  and  in  the  f?ame  year 
a  volume  on  "Uou  and  the  Bhie  Mountains."  In  1852  he  made 
his  way  to  ^lekka  and  Medina  in  Ambia  in  the  dis<;nise  of  a 
Mahometan;  in  1854,  in  disguise,  he  penetrated  into  SomaU-land. 
on  the  Eastern  floor  of  Africa,  and  worked  his  way  to  Hanir. 
The  volume  of  "Footsteps  in  East  Africa"  was  published  in  1856. 
In  June,  1857,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  with  his  companion  Speke,  he  left  Zansxhar  on  his 
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aanorable  expedition,  wluch  eventaated  in  the  difloovery  of 
likes  Tanganyika  and  Yictoria  Nyanza.  This  was  one  of  the 
mo^  notable  expeditions  into  Africa:  it  took  place  before  Living* 
stone  had  appeared  on  the  field,  and  long  before  the  name  of  Henry 
?tan]py  had  been  heard  of.  He  received,  in  1859,  the  Gold 
Ut-dul  of  the  lioyal  Geographical  Society,  and  established  a 
ivputation,  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 

In  1 8 bo  he  visited  the  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Korth  America,  and 
irrote  his  *' City  of  the  Saints."  In  1801  he  married,  and  took 
lus  bride  to  the  IsLoid  of  Fernando  To,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  where  he  had  been  appointed  Consul.  Daring  his  three 
Tean*  gtaj,  be  explored  the  coast  Begion  d  the  Bay  of  Bia£ra, 
tad  went  on  a  Minton  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  reoording  hia  pio- 
eeedings  in  two  separate  volumes.  In  1865  he  went  as  British 
Consul  to  Sao  Paulo  in  the  Brazils  in  South  America,  and  accord- 
inir  to  his  wont  he  explored  that  Empire,  crossed  the  Continent 
to  Chili  and  Peru,  returned  by  the  Stniits  of  Magellan,  and 
published  a  volume,  **  The  Highlands  of  Brazil,"  1869. 

He  was  Iran sf erred  from  the  Brazils  to  Damascus  in  that 
yrar.  and  mnde  an  exploration  of  Syria.  In  1871  he  visited  the 
Li;ind  of  let  land,  and  publi.-^lied  an  elaborate  work  in  1872,  after 
Wiiick  he  subsided  into  the  Consulate  at  Trieste.  Something, 
however,  of  the  old  spirit  clung  to  him  after  he  had  completed 
his  half-eentmry,  for  in  1876  and  1877  he  explored  the  gold  mines 
in  Ifidian,  puUishing  two  Tolnmes,  and  in  1882  he  made  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  Gold  eoast  in  Western  Africa 
to  prospect  mines,  and  to  publish  the  account  lor  the  benefit  of 
others,  for  be  seems  never  personally  to  have  reaped  any  advantage 
fron  his  labonxi,  labours  which  at  last  broke  down  his  haidy 
constitution. 

The  old  plohe-trotter'«  perambulations  had  come  to  an  end : 
many  of  his  friends  imagined  that  he  was  entitled  to  some 
•olntium  in  Ms  old  age,  some  way  mnde  for  the  veteran 
expl.  rcr  to  spend  his  last  years  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his 
fricDiLj.  He  was  made  a  x.c.m.g.  in  i886,  and  yet  his  nose  was 
•kept  to  the  grinding-stone  at  Trieste.  He  had  no  friends  at  Court, 
and  had  got  hopelessly  out  of  the  groove  of  Service-Pensions.  No 
tales  of  Uood  disfigure  the  narratives  of  his  explorations :  on  lus 
dc«th*bed  he  could  have  recalled  to  his  recollection  no  lives  of  poor 
Africans  or  Asiatics  taken  away  by  his  order,  no  villages  in  any 
part  of  the  world  plundered:  we  have  since  1870  entered  into  a 
new  Epoch  of  African  exploration,  and  the  tract  of  the  Explorer 
i«  now  marked  by  blood,  crnelty,  and  discredit  to  the  English 
nrime :  of  such  things  Burton,  and  bis  contemporaries  Speke  nnd 
Grant,  were  incapable,  and  there  are  some  of  the  younger 
Travellers  alw,  who  have  brought  home  clean  handsi  and  im- 
Bollied  reputations.     tSome  have  not. 
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IdlenoBs  with  Burton  meant  nnhappiness,  and  when  not  engaged 

in  exploration,  his  facile  pen,  and  his  fertile  brain,  were  engaged  in 
translation:  he  has  left  two  monumental  works,  a  translation  of 
the  Poem  of  the  Portuguese  Poet,  Camoens,  with  important  Notes, 
and  a  litrml  translation  of  a  eoraplote  copy  of  the  "Arabian 
l^ights'  Entertainment,"  from  ftu  Ar<i))ic  uncastigiited  manuscript. 
Some  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  many  pages  restored  by  the 
conscientious  hand  of  Burton,  might  well  have  remained  in  their 
obscurity,  to  which  the  early  translators  had  consigned  them ;  for 
many  of  the  most  pleasant  stories,  and  some  of  the  most  amiable 
characters,  are  disfigured  by  disgusting  details,  which  totally 
destroy  the  chann  of  those  most  channing  romances.  Many  other 
memous  and  papers  eame  finom  his  busy  and  aooomplished  pen :  if 
quaint,  still  learned;  if  untenable  in  the  eyes  of  more  cautious 
critics,  still  ingenious  and  scholarly,  indicating  an  amount  of 
wide  obseryation  attained  by  few  others,  and  a  stole  of  acquired 
knowledge,  which  must  be  envied  by  all. 

JmfimaL  tf  the  BoydL  AtwHe  8ociet$f,  1890* 


'WiLUAic  Saitots  Yavx, 

The  amraal  Beport  was  passing  through  the  Press,  and  the  sheets 
were  in  the  different  stages  of  first-proof  slips,  and  second-pioof 
pages,  some  Sections  in  manuscript  liad  to  be  inserted,  and  one 
Section  had  not  apparently  received  the  final  touches,  when  on 

Sunday  evening,  June  21st,  the  kind-hearted  and  accomplished 
compiler  of  the  Beport  was  suddenly  called  away  to  his  last  rest. 

e  sulle  pfigine 
"  Cadde  la  stanca  num ! 

A  special  meeting  was  held  of  the  Council  on  the  26th  instant, 
and  the  following  minute  was  recorded : 
"  The  Council  has  received  with  the  greatest  regret  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  William  Sandys  Wright  Yaux,  their  valued 

Secretary.  He  has  held  office  for  nearly  ten  years :  he  found 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  a  depressed  state,  and  by  his  energy 
**  and  devotion  he  has  increased  the  number  of  members,  doubled 
**  the  size  of  the  Journal,  and  raised  the  financial  state  of  the 
"  Society  to  great  prosperity.  His  Annual  KopoHa  have  obtained 
*'  a  very  great  reputation.  The  Council  deplores  the  loss  of  a 
"  faithful  servant,  and  many  ^lembers  of  the  Council  have  lost  in 
**  Mr.  Vaux  a  valued  and  honoured  friend,  as  his  cheerful  manners, 
*'  hia  conciliutmg  character,  and  his  wide  stock  of  knowledge,  were 
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sQcIt  88  oonld  not  Inl  \a  attfact  to  bim  aU,  with  whom  he  came 

"  into  contact." 

The  Council  further  directed  that  a  copy  of  this  minute  should 
be  attache<l  to  this  Annual  Iloport>  the  last  of  the  nine  Reports 
prepared  by  their  lamented  friend. 

On  me  the  sad  task  has  devolved  of  gatherin«j  together  the 
fragmentB  left  in  liis  desk,  and  carrying  them  tlirou<i;h  the  Press. 
I  feel  that  some  further  additions  or  emeiidiitions  might  have 
luggested  themselves  to  the  compiler  on  a  second  perusal,  but  I 
\mt  not  Twtuied  to  make  thm :  I  discharge  my  sad  dnty  to  the 
beat  of  my  ability,  and  with  the  deepest  regret. 

''Dehit&  spargens  lacryma  faviUam  vatis  amici." 

Lmim^  Jm^  ttthj  1885. 


Bishop  Caldwell. 

The  name  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  of  Tiuuevelly,  in  South  India,  has 
been  removed  by  death  from  the  list  of  our  Honorary  Members. 
Ee  was  78  years  of  age.  He  went  out  to  India  as  the  member  of 
t  XoDoonfonnist  body,  but  he  passed  into  the  Church  of  England, 
sod  was  for  many  yean  Bishop  of  the  Mission  of  the  Society  for 
fte  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  at  Edyengudi,  the  head- 
^iisrters  ol  his  J>istrict.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
hi$  flock,  and  some  influential  Mahometans  laid  flowers  on  his 
coffin  as  a  tribute  of  respect.  He  was  well-known  in  England,  and 
the  compiler  of  this*  notice  had  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship. 

It  i«».  however,  as  tlie  investigator  of  the  South  Indian  family  of 
Languages,  that  Bishop  Caldwell  was  most  widely-kno\m.  His 
** Coni{Kirative  Grammar"  of  the  Dravidiau  family,  originally  pub- 
li*heil  in  1856,  was  a  revelation  to  Western  Philologers ;  and  it 
iSDiains,  in  the  form  of  a  second  edition  (1875),  the  standard- 
•iithori^  on  the  subject,  without  a  rival  or  a  successor.  Dr. 
CbldweU's  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  their 
BialKts,  hia  patient  study  of  their  past,  as  proved  by  his  "  History 
of  Tinaerelly  "  and  **  The  Tinnevelly  Shanars,*^  and  the  strong 
Rehgious  convictions,  which  made  pursuits,  that  to  another  man 
vould  have  been  the  relaxations  of  a  busy  life,  with  him  a  serious 
tnd  unremitti  fl  duty,  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  carefully 
verifiefl  and  original  materiids,  such  as  no  other  European  Scholar 
ha>  ever  amassed  in  India.  There  ar*'  points,  for  example,  with 
T>U  r<  iKe  to  tlif  proportion  of  aboi  igmal  wonls  in  the  modem 
Indian  Veriiaculars,  in  regard  to  which  his  conclusions  have  been 
Qiodifi^d  by  bubsti^ueut  research.    But  his  "  Compaiutive  Grammar 
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of  the  Bravidiaiiy  or  South  Indian,  family  of  Langaagea"  will  ever 

stand  forth  as  one  of  the  monumental  works  of  the  age.  Scarcely 
leaa  interesting,  although  on  a  different  scale,  were  his  contribntiona 

during  many  ycnrs  to  tlio  Indian  Antiquary^  and  the  series  of 
Sanskrit  mfiniiJ^fripts,  wliidi  he  broiit^ht  to  liijht  in  Southern  In(li:i, 
and  iviidcrt'd  iivailuble  to  Western  Scholarsliip.  But  in  thi^.  ms  in 
every  other  hnmeh  of  his  untiring  labours,  lie  was  inspired  with 
the  belief,  that  he  was  doing  true  Missionary  service.  The  literary 
work,  to  Ns  liich  he  himself  looked  back  with  greatest  satisfaction, 
was  the  part  which  he  took  during  eleven  years  in  the  revision  of 
the  Tanul  Bible,  and,  when  that  long  lalioiir  was  ended,  in  the 
Tevision  of  the  Tamil  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 


COLOHXL  jAMXa  OuflBLBT, 

One  of  the  oldest  officers  of  the  Bengal  ^irmy,  and  a  tried  and 
sound  Oriental  Scholar,  died  in  his  ninetieth  year  in  the  mouth  of 
^November.  He  was  born  at  Limerick  June  21st,  1800,  and  went 
to  India  in  1819.  In  1822  a  Degree  of  Honour  for  extraordinury 
proficiency  in  the  Arabie  Language,  and  high  proficiency  in  the 
Persian  and  Urdu  Languages,  waa  confened  npon  him  by  the 
College  of  Fort  William.  In  1824  he  became  Aseiiitant  Profeaaor 
of  the  Sanskrit,  Kar&thi,  and  Bangili,  Languagea:  in  1815  he 
became  Professor:  for  a  diort  time  he  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Hysore  Princes,  who  were  then  domiciled  at  Caleatta,  as  well 
as  Secretary  to  the  Collejre  of  Fort  William,  and  in  that  last 
capacity  all  tbc  "^^oTnl)(r^  of  the  Benjml  Civil  Service,  on  their 
arrival,  studied  the  Lan^ages  und<»r  hi"  direction,  and  received 
from  him  certificates  of  competency,  or  diplomas  of  honour:  the 
coni])iler  of  this  notice  deems  it  one  of  the  greatest  honours,  that 
betel  him  iu  his  career,  that  in  1 8.^4  lie  received  from  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Ouseley  a  Degree  of  Honour  in  Persian.  In  that  year  lie 
left  India,  and  waa  appointed  to  the  post  of  Profeaaor  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  at  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury,  and  held  Uiat 
post  nntil  the  College  was  finally  closed  in  1858;  since  which 
period  he  enjoyed  a  well-descrv(d  pension.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Oriental  Lanpruages  to  the  CiTil 
Service  Commission,  and  held  that  post  till  1883,  having  been 
thus  enp^aped  since  1824,  for  the  period  of  sixty  jeaZB,  in  tihe 
teaching  of,  and  examiniiii:  in,  Orienbd  Lanpua^es. 

It  doc>j  not  appear,  that  he  has  left  any  published  works  bchiml 
him,  nor  was  he  a  scientific  linguist  in  the  sense  now  attache  1  t  i 
that  word:  he  knew  the  Lanf!:uap:es,  which  he  had  acquir.  -1 
practically  to  read,  write,  and  speak,  and  lung  experience  liud 
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Dude  Hm  ft  first-rate  examiner:  Ha  genial  manners  and  noble 
appearance,  helped  to  endear  him  to  all,  wifli  whom  he  came  into 

On  one  oocaaion  he  was  employed  by  the  Poieigii  OiBce  on  a 

^)eeial  duty  outside  his  ordinary  aTocatioDB.  In  1857,  ^^^^^  the 
Treity  of  Peace  with  the  Shah  of  Peraia  was  arremged  at  Paris,  and 
the  British  Plenipotentiary  had  occasion  for  a  trusted  interpreter, 

thp  choice  naturally  fell  on  Colonel  Ouseley:  he  had  many  inter- 
Ti*  ws  with  the  Persinn  Plenipotentiary,  and  mutters  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  c  ii  lujiion:  he  receired  the  thanks  of  Lord 
Palmen»ton,  and  an  honorahum  of  one  hundred  guineas, 

N^ivembmr  z^th^  1889. 


1Cb«  SrKPHBf  AuSIIlfy  OV  HjERXfOBB.  . 

The  death,  at  the  age  of  87,  occurred  at  Hertford  on  Saturday,  the 
list  of  May,  of  one,  who  in  years  was  perhaps  the  oldest  nK  fnhcr  of 
the  Royal  A*«iatir  Society.  Mr.  Austin  was  printer  to  the  Ka^t  India 
CoUesre  ut  Jlaileybury  until  it  waf»  finally  closed  in  1858. 
Supported  by  the  autliorities  of  that  institution,  he  started  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  works  in  Oriental  Languages,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Oriental  printers  in 
England.  Am  an  Oriental  printer  he  aoqniied  a  'woridwide 
RIMitatioii,  and  manj  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Oriental  typo- 
fnif^y  have  borne  his  name.  In  1834  he  started  the  Newspaper, 
aoce  known  as  the  MtriforMire  Mercury^  and  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years  he  actively  superintended  its  publication.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  East  India  Company  the  College-buildings  at 
Haileybun,*  were  purchased  by  tlie  British  Land  Company  as  a 
Fppnlation  ;  an<l  it  was  largely  owing  to  the  unwearying  exertions 
fLiA  jKT-evi'ring  energy  of  Mr.  Stephen  Austin  that  the  old  Collige 
Wtis  pre!>erve<l  tis  a  place  of  Education,  and  tlie  present  successiul 
Pnblie  School  founded  on  its  site.  For  the  last  25  years  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  bus  been  printed  at  Hertford,  and  a  great 
wietj  of  Oriental  types  have  been  introduced  into  its  pages  in 
beantmil  style  and  with  great  aoonracy:  hooka  were  produced 
from  his  Frees  in  the  following  Languages,  Sanskrit,  Bang^» 
Artbic,  Persian,  Fastn,  HindustSu,  Hindi,  and  Hehrew,  all  these 
with  different  or  rarying  Alphahets:  there  were  also  considerahle 
issues  in  the  more  familiar  Languages  and  Alphabets  of  Europe, 
Grt « k,  Latin,  French,  and  English. 

Mr.  An-*tin  received  gold  medalR  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  the  Fltnpre^^s  Kugenie  of  France,  in  acknnwlcflLrnH'nt  of  the 
taste  and  fikili  displayed  in  his  productions,  and  medals  oi  the  tirst 
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class  at  tbc  Intematioiial  Exhibitions  of  Paris  and  London ;  and  in 
1883  the  Congress  International  des  Oricntalistes  presented  him 

with  a  diploma  for  services  i  fiidercd  to  Oriental  literature. 

Full  of  enterprise  in  early  life,  and  of  sYnipatlictic  intelligence 
in  his  declinin*;  years,  he  secured  to  himself  hrm  and  lasting 
fi !( n<lships ;  he  was  hi<^bly  appreciated  for  his  fjorrices  by  his 
feliow-c  itizens,  and  Im  death  haa  left  a  gap,  which  will  not 
easily  be  tilled. 

JwM  Sth,  1892. 


SiE  Jakes  Eedhoi78b. 

It  is  onr  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Sir  James  Redhouse, 
K.C.M.G.  He  joined  this  {Society  in  1854.  He  succeeded  Mr. 
!Norri8  as  Secretary  in  rS6i.  and  resigned  that  post  in  1864,  beirij^ 
piicceedod  by  Vi.  Keinhold  liost  He  was  elected  Honorary 
!Mtmher  in  1880.  Ho  contributed  to  our  Journal  no  less  than 
twelve  interesting  papers,  a  complete  list  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Index  to  the  bocioty's  publications  published  in  our  Journal 
for  the  year  1888. 

Sir  James  Bedhouse  was  born  in  1 8 1 1 ;  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  went  to  Constantinople  in  1826,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  Ottoman  Ooyemment  in  the  preparation  of  Tariona 
military,  naval,  and  literary  works.  In  1830  he  yisited  Kussia. 
Having  begun  soon  afterwards  the  preparation  of  a  Turkish, 
English,  and  French  Dictionary,  he  returned  to  I*ondon  in  1834 
to  take  steps  for  its  publieation,  which  was  rendered  useless, 
however,  by  the  appearance  of  liianehi's  Turkish-French  ^vork. 
In  1838  he  was  a])])ointed  a  member  of  the  Tr;insl;iti<)ii-OtHci'  of 
the  Porte,  and  in  184.0  was  transferred  to  the  Turkish  Admiralty; 
from  1839  until  1853  he  acted  as  confidential  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Porte  and  the  British  Ambassador.  In. 
1 840  he  went  on  a  mission  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  then  blockaded  hy 
the  allied  squadrons  of  England,  Turkey,  and  Austria,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  commimicationB  between  the  Admirals  and  the 
Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  on  shore.  After  other  services  he 
assisted  in  concludiug  in  1847  ^  ^l^i^ty  of  Peace  between  Persia  and 
Turkey ;  and  in  1 854  he  was  appointed  Oriental  Translator  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  In  1857  l^^ilhouse  was  sent  to  Paris  to  assist 
in  the  wording  of  the  Text  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Per^^in, 
which  set  tlie  Britisli  troops  free  to  aid  in  the  ftup])ressi(in  of  tlie 
Indian  Mutiny.  Sir  James  Kedhouse,  who  was  knighted  iu  18 88, 
was  a  member  of  several  Turkish,  Persian,  and  other  Orders. 
In  1884  Cambridge  granted  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.l). 
AmoJi^  his  Works  may  be  mentioned  an  English  - 1  lukish  and 
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Turkish -English  Bic'tionarr,  a  mannal  of  colloq^nnl  Turkish  for  use 
in  the  Crimean  War,  i\  grammaire  df  la  lan^m  Ottomane  publif«hod 
ia  l*;iris,  and  an  incomplete  miiriuscript  Dictionary  of  Ariibic, 
ler^iiin.  Ottoman  Turkish,  Eastern  Tuikish,  and  English  in  ten 
larpe  f'»lio  Tohimrs. 

He  wajs  in  maiiv  respects  the  leading  authority  on  the  Osmanli- 
Ttirki  Lang;uage:  to  the  other  members  of  the  great  Turki 
linguistic  funily  be  had  not  paid  much  attention.  He  veiy 
aetanlly  regaraed  the  world  mm  the  Gonstantinople^point  of 
Tiew,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  the  Tartar  Sovereigns  of 
that  conntry  the  Kaliphat  of  Islam,  a  claim  which  the  great 
Mahometan  Emperors  of  India,  whose  ancestor,  Tamerlane,  had 
carried  about  Bajazet,  the  ancestor  of  the  Sultans  of  Turkey,  in  an 
iion  cage,  laimbed  to  «?corn,  and  in  no  Mo5;qne  of  India  was  prayer 
erer  offered  fur  liim  as  the  Kaliph  of  the  Faithful. 

It  wa?  a  pleasure  to  \  isit  vear  by  year  Sir  James  in  his  retreat 
at  Xilburu,  and  convers^c  with  the  great  Scholar.  The  sight  of  the 
great  volumes  of  the  Groat  Dictionary  of  the  Osniauii-Ti'irki  on  the 
dtsiks  ruuiid  his  writing>table  iuiprei>t>ed  one  more  with  the  graudeur 
than  the  pmdence  of  the  undertaking.  Every  word  of  the  Arabic, 
Pernan«  and  pore  Turki,  Languages  had  been  incoxporated  Alpha- 
heticaliy,  bat,  when  it  came  to  publication,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  have  extensive  Educa- 
tiooal  Agencies  in  Turkey,  a  selection  had  to  be  made  of  a  much 
mors  moderate  size.  The  National  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
lias  secured  these  folios,  which  will  ever  remain  as  monuments  of 
his  industry'  and  knowledge* 


Mb.  Osmo^'o  dk  iiiLiuvoiii  i'BiAUiJL* 

It  18  with  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  one  of  our  members, 
who  died  at  his  house  in  Cavendish  Square,  on  the  1 5th  January.  He 
was  a  man  of  literary  mark,  and  well-known  for  his  social  geniality, 
snd  noble  presence,  though  in  late  years  he  has  been  rarely  seen  in 
the  rooms  of  our  Society.  He  was  bom  in  1805,  in  Guernsey,  and 
took  his  degree  at  St.  Katherine^s  Hall,  Cambridge :  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  this  Society  in  1852:  he  contributed  to  our  Journal 
a  Finpilarly  interesting  Memoir  on  the  travels  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  and  another  on  the  Indian  Embassios  to  Rome:  tliey  are  a 
moat  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  that  period. 
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In  Baron  Alfred  TCremor,  who  died  suddenly  on  Friday,  Doc.  27, 
18S9,  at  Doebling,  near  Vienna,  at  the  age  of  62,  Austria  has  lost 
a  distiiiguuhed  (Mental  Scholar  and  an  eminent  Statennan.  TI19 
deceased  began  bis  cazeer  in  tbe  Diplomatic  Service,  and  for  many 
yean  fiUed  important  posta  in  Sgypt.  In  1879  Jie  was  appointed 
Consul-Qcneral  at  Beirut.  In  1880  he  entered  the  Taafe  Cabinet  as 
Hiniflter  d  Oommerce»  but  gave  in  bis  rosi^niation  after  six  monthfl^ 
as  be  was  asked  to  iorrender  on  a  point  in  Which  conscience  was 
involved.  Ho  remained  firm  to  his  political  convictions,  although 
a  personal  apjxval  vrm  made  to  him  by  the  Emprror,  and  he  loft 
office  without  a  «inc:le  honour  being  conferred  on  him.  He  after- 
wards described  this  struggle  as  the  greatest  which  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  during  his  public  life.  His  death  was  quite  unexpected.  He 
had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of  influenza,  and,  considering 
himself  quite  well,  took  a  warm  bath,  and  wc^nt  out  for  a  walk. 
He  was  immediately  seized  with  inflammation  of  tbe  lungs,  and  died 
within  twenty-^f onr  hours.  He  was  President  of  the  Seyenth  Inter- 
national Oriental  Congress,  and  was  present  at  the  eighth  CoDgiess 
at  Stockholm  in  1889.  He  bad  just  sold  his  yaluable  collection  of 
Arabic  Books,  and  MSS.,  to  the  British  Museum. 

1890. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD 
FOR  A  SEMITIC  CITAIR  IN  THE  W1D£; 
B£NB£  OF  TH£  WORD. 

(1)  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sooioty  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  take  the  liberty  of  momorializinp;  the  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  subject  ot  m  iking  a  more  siifticient 
proTiision  for  the  teaching,  and  encourap;eimnt,  of  the  Study  of  the 
Languasref*,  included  in  the  Semitic  family,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  but  gcnendly  represented  by  the  Sister-Lanj^uagus  of  Hebrew, 
8ynac,  and  Arabic. 

(2)  The  GbiiQcU  an  avare,  fhat  thm  ia  already  a  Begins 
fnit&tot  of  Hebrew,  and  two  Professon  of  Arabic;  but  they 
nboiii  that,  first,  theie  is  no  provisioii  whatever  for  Syriao; 
•econd,  that  the  Hebrew  Chair,  from  the  nature  of  its  emolument^ 
a  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  Oxford,  is  a  Chair  of  Theology,  and 
ExegesM  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  rather  than  of  linguistic  Science, 
and  dD€'S  not  extend  to  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  liteniture, 
m  j^k-m  a.-*  vrcW  as  ancient,  Jewish  as  well  Christian  ;  find  third, 
that  the  provision  for  Arabic,  iu  its  claasicai  purity,  and  its  modern 
diiiitctic  varieties,  is  wholly  inadequate. 

(3)  The  Council  submit,  that  the  Maliumetan  subjects  of  Her 
Xai^y  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  Potentate,  Christian, 
Malioiiietan,  or  Pagan,  and  that  throagbont  the  wide  extent  of  Her 
Mmjentj's  Dominions  the  Jew  is  under  the  recognised  protection  of 
Brituh  Authorities,  and  Consuls;  yet  there  are  fewer  Seniitio 
Beholaii,  and  a  more  limited  publication  of  Semitic  Texts,  Trans- 
latiooa,  and  Treatises  in  the  British  DominiouB,  than  in  France,  and 
Qermsnj,  countries,  whose  xelations,  and  opportunities  of  interoouise, 
with  Semitic  People  are  much  more  restricted,  or  non- existing!:. 

(4"*  It  is  no  answer,  th**  Council  submit,  to  this  proposal,  that 
there  is  at  present  no  demand  tor  Instruction  in  Semitic  Lanp^ages 
among  the  Graduates  and  Undergraduates  of  the  University,  for 
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tho  e^tfihlishment  of  efficient  Chairs,  and  the  a])poiiitment  of 
Professors  of  European  repute,  would  attract  Students ;  and  under 
any  circumstjincc  it  is  the  11114 utstionable  ^^^y  of  the  great 
Universities  oi  li,iiji,laud  to  be  armed  at  all  points  of  Science ;  and 
this  view  of  the  subject  was  urged  with  success  in  March  of  last 
year  in  CouTocation,  when  it  was  attempted  to  arrest  the  grant  to 
the  new  Observatory  by  the  argument,  that  there  wm  M  «  9m$U 
Student  0/  Astranam^f. 

(5)  The  Council  further  remark,  that  in  all  the  second-rate  (as 
regards  antiquity  and  importunco)  UniverBitics  of  Germany  there 
are  effective  Chairs  of  Semitic  Lang:uap^es ;  that  Paris  has  become 
the  very  Metropolis  and  Centre  of  Semitic  Study,  and  thither  flock 
all  the  young  men,  who  will  be  the  Oriental  Scholars  of  the  next 
genenitioTi :  and  the  result  even  now  is  that,  when  any  work 
requiring  kuowle<l<;e  of  Oiieutal  subjects  has  to  bo  undertaken,  no 
Englishman  is  forthcoming,  and  that  the  Cliairs  in  Oriental 
Lau{i;uages,  the  posts  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  to  leumcd 
Societies,  and  the  Cataloguers  of  manuscripts  (such  as  those  in  tiie 
Bodleian),  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  French  and  Germans ;  and 
yet  England  in  times  past  produced  Jones,  and  Wilson,  and 
Golebrook.  The  Council  further  remark,  that  under  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  Army,  no  more  Oriental  Scholars  can  be  expected  from 
India,  save  at  very  rare  intervals. 

(6)  The  Council  rrspcctfully  suggest,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
next  var-jncy  of  the  Hebrew  Chair,  the  lin;_Miistic  teaching;  of 
Hebrew  be  provided  for  separately  from  the  Pros  ibion  for  Theology 
and  Biblical  Exej^esis ;  and  that  a  separate,  and  purely  linguistic 
Chair,  to  be  held  by  Clerics,  or  laymen,  of  any  Nation  or  creed,  be 
established  for  all  the  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  Stud^itships  be  either  set  apart,  or  provision  be 
made  on  the  constitution  ol  the  Chair  for  their  subaequently  coming 
into  existence. 

(7)  It  may  be,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  emoluments  at  the 
di^Msal  of  tlie  University  by  the  consolidation  of  exLsting  Chairs 
will  prove  to  be  insuffident;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that 
private  liberality  may  do  for  Semitic,  ^vliat  it  has  already  done  for 
Arian  lingui>tie  Science,  and  that,  it  the  subject  were  properly 
handled,  the  British  or  Indian  Govtrnmcnts  nii^dit  be  induced  to 
supplement  the  endowment  by  special  State-Gnmts  in  return  for 
the  opportunities  of  instniction  afforded  to  the  Public  Sen".'uits  of 
the  State,  employed  in  llie  East  in  Diplomatic  or  Administrative 
Posts.  One  Uiing,  however,  is  dear,  that  the  University  must 
make  the  firat  moTe,  for  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  there 
are  no  inducements  to  attract  Students,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  applying  for  State-Patronage,  nor  reascn  to  expect  Friyattf 
Munificence. 


FOR  A  SBiilTlC  CHAIR. 
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(8)  The  Coundl  would  remuid  fhe  Convocation  that  the  estab- 
lithment  of  a  Semitic  Chair  at  Ozfoxd  would  have  two  incidental 
eooaequeiices : 

Fint,  that  the  example  would  be  set  to  the  SiBter-XTniversitiee  of 
Bn^landf  Scotland,  hikI  Ireland. 

Si-cond,  that  the  iinrivallod  stores  of  Books  and  ^raniiscriptfit  in  the 
Bodleian  J  ihrary  would  be  utilized  hy  a  Scholar,  who,  while  his 
teaching  dutus  wfre  light,  would  have  leiHure  and  ability  to 
develop  their  hi<M<  n  or  iusufficieutly  developed  treasures;  and, 
vrhtn  the  time  came,  that  his  classes  were  frequented,  a  crop  of 
indigenous  Scholars  would  be  produced,  among  whom,  as  is  proudly 
Mid  of  SjlTester  de  Sacy,  the  Semitic  world  would  be  divided. 

(9)  The  Council  finally  trust,  that  they  may  be  pardoned  for 
fheir  intmaion  upon  the  Conrocation  of  the  IJniversil^  of  Oxford : 
m  their  justification  they  submit  that  their  Society  is  established 
by  Royal  Charter  for  **  the  advancement  of  Oriental  Literary 
Knowledge,  and  of  Knowledge  in  relation  to  Asia,"  and  that 
they  hnvf  hffn  for  half  a  century  the  unworthT,  ftnd  insuffificntlv 
sapport^w),  n  presentativea  of  the  connection  oi  England  with 
OtknUl  literature. 

Fdnuaygth,  1874. 
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OUtOULAE  ON  THE  LEPSIUS  STANDARD  FORK 
OF  THE   ROMAN  ALPHABET  FOR  THE 

TRANSLITERATION  OP  AFIilCAN  LAN- 
GUAGES. 

Deab  Sir,  You  arc  aware,  that  nearly  all  the  Lanjjua^s  of  Africa 
are  illiterate,  that  is  to  Buy,  have  no  peculiar  form  of  Written 
Character,  the  existence  of  which,  in  a  great  variety,  is  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  Languages  of  Aria,  Setting  aside  the  wholly 
impracticable  idea  of  devising  an  entirely  new  Alphabet^  it  has 
heen  generally  and  for  a  long  period  accepted,  that  some  form,  or 
other,  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  should  be  adopted  by  the  Mission* 
aries  in  their  Schools  and  for  their  translations.  But  it  soon 
became  evident,  that  the  letters  of  the  ordinary  Koman  Alphabet 
were  quite  insufficient  to  represent  distinctly  all  the  sounds,  which 
had  developed  themselves  in  onch  Languaj^e. 

This  difficulty  soon  became  urf»ent,  was  discussed,  and  reme<iiea 
were  suggested.  In  1856  Professor  C.  R.  Lopsius,  a  Scholar  of  the 
highest  I'cpute,  after  masteriiijj;  the  subject,  not  only  as  regards 
the  Languages  of  Africa,  but  the  whole  of  the  world,  published  his 
Standard-Alphabet,  reduciiig  all  unwritten  Languages  to  a  uniform 
Orthography  in  European  letters;  and  the  foUowing  Misstonsr^- 
Societies  formally  proclaimed  either  tiieir  adherion  to,  or  their 
approyal  0^  his  conclusions ; 

I.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  (London). 

II.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  London. 

III.  La  Societe  des  Missions  Evangelique,  Paris, 

IV.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  London. 
V.  The  Moravian  Mission,  Ilerrenhutten. 

VI.  Der  Rheinischen  Missiongeselliichaft,  Barmen. 
VII.  Der  Mission  Gesellschaft  zu  Basel. 
VIII.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Ifissionsi  Boston,  TI.S.A. 
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A.  second  Edition  of  the  Standard- Alphabet  was  published  in 
1S63  at  London  and  Berlin,  with  the  words  **  recommended  for 
adoption  hy  the  Church  Missionary  Society"  on  the  Title  Page.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  {jroat  Scholars,  who  have  been 
employed  in  the  hold  of  Airican  Philology,  and  have  mastered 
the  nibject  of  Comparative  Philology,  such  as  Schiin,  Hnr]l(», 
Zimmerman,  Sehloj^rl,  Christaller,  and  others,  have  iiniidnuiy 
adhered  to  this  Stutidard,  but  of  late  it  has  fallen  out  of  sight,  or 
has  been  actually  forgotten;  it  has  never  bem  Imown  to  8ome,  and 
Ins  been  deliberately  departed  from  by  others.  The  consequence 
iS|  that  a  lamentable  diyernty  of  practice  prevails,  and  one  Author 
nmaiks,  that  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  there  are  no  less  than 
Taiieties  of  the  uLipted  Boman  Alphabet.  It  will  occur  to  all, 
that  the  position  of  aifiurs  in  Asia  is  more  tolerable  than  this.  A 
great  variety  of  totally  distincts  Symbols  represents  the  sounds  ol 
the  diiferent  Lanjrua'^cs  of  A^ia,  but  in  Afn'r-.i  the  stranp^c  in- 
convenience will  arise  of  the  same  or  <^imilar  Symbols  beim:  nsrd 
vith  a  diffpr»  nt  value  attached  to  theiu  in  different  Laiii,nia^^es, 
possibly  spuken  in  the  same  town  or  Mission,  requiring  an 
erplanatory  chapter  to  precede  every  treatise,  or  rather  every 
publication,  and  adding  considerably  to  the  trouble  of  acquiring 
•nd  usiog  a  new  Language.  The  necessity  of  different  Founts  of 
Tjrpes  is  at  once  an  expense  and  a  scandal. 

Alr^dy  an  inoonyenience  is  felt.  In  the  Survey,  which  I  have 
ktsly  made  of  all  the  Languages  of  Africa,  it  has  forced  itself  on 
■y  notice.  That  the  French  translatoxs  should  adopt  the  siime 
system  as  the  FBgl'*h  and  German  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  The 
P'.rtii!rrir«e  works  are  so  few  that  their  diverj^ence  docs  not  signify, 
tliey  will  be  super^ieded,  but  a  j;reat  point  would  be  gained,  if 
the  Kntjlish  and  Germans  would  aj;ree  to  adopt  the  same  mode  of 
trin^literation,  yield  their  own  private  opinions,  and  accept  the 
Lip^ius  Stimdard,  witli  such  slight  variations,  as  are  obviously 
reqtiiri-d  by  each  Lan^age. 

The  same  trouble  arises  in  East  and  West  and  South  Africa. 
The  mW^^*^  will  be  very  serious,  as  whole  tribes  are  taught  the 
diinoit  methods,  and  will  cling  to  them  with  tenacity.  Moreover, 
Hie  nme  Language  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  torture  of  two 
KVftems.  8w£di{li  on  the  East  coast,  and  Ashanti  on  the  West,  are 
bong  enosed  to  a  perilous  rivalry  of  Alphabets.  Moreover, 
duDges  from  time  to  time  seem  to  be  made,  and  the  elder 
Miarionaries,  who  at  home  are  employed  to  correct  proofs,  find 
themselves  at  war  with  their  juniors  in  the  field,  and  the  Com- 
inittee«5  have  embarrassing  questions  of  technical  details  submitted 
to  \\xvm.  which  rould  all  have  been  avoided,  if  the  Lepsius 
Stan  lard  \^  ere  adhered  to,  as  one  of  the  btaudiug  orders  of  the 
FiiTtnt- Society. 

Some  inconvenience  may  be  experienced  in  effecting  a  change  to 
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the  Uniform  Standard,  but  it  will  obviate  much  jj^eater  incon* 
Tcnicnce  horonftor ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  worth  makinp  the  attempt  in 
the  ease  of  oM  Missions,  where  a  dilferent  system  has  been  adopted. 
But  as  regards  new  Misfions,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  the 
Labourers  in  the  Field,  to  whom  the  subject  is  a  new  one,  be 
without  delay  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Lepsius  Standard,  and 
directed  to  adopt  it  without  fail. 

The  Church  Missioiuiry  Society^  having  placed  some  copies  of  the 
•eoond  Edition  of  the  Lepflins  Standard  at  my  disposal,  I  Yentm  to 
forward  one  for  your  aoceptanoe.  A  very  large  Edition  of  1500 
copies  was  pnbliBhed  at  Berlin  in  1863,  and  it  it  not  likely  that  it 
has  been  exhautted.  Every  Mission  should  be  supplied  with  two 
or  three  oopies,  and  aliosion  made  to  the  subject  in  the  Missionaiy 
periodicals. 

S^t  1881. 

LA  SOCIETA  ASIATIGA  ITAXIANA. 

'V\"e  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Italian  Asiatic  Society,  published  at  Florence.  Its  Pre- 
sident, Count  Au^clo  di  Guhematis,  had  lately  visited  India,  and 
on  hiH  return  conceived  the  idea  of  an  Italian  A«intie  Society  and 
an  Indian  Muneum.  The  Kiug  of  Italy  accept nl  the  office  of 
Patron,  and  in  His  Majesty's  pre8ence  both  institutions  were 
opened,  and  the  President  delivered  his  first  address.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America  have 
accepted  the  office  of  Honorary  Members.  The  Society  held  its 
first  Annual  Meeting  in  May  of  this  year.  The  Journal  consists  of 
195  pages,  of  which  88  are  devoted  to  nine  original  communications 
on  a  great  variety  of  Asiatic  subjects,  and  68  to  Notices  of  13 
Works  in  different  Languages  of  Europe.  The  account  of  the 
"res  gestne"  of  the  Society  occupy  39 pages  in  addition  to  the  above. 
The  whole  is  in  the  Italian  Lang-naj^^e,  and  there  are  no  illustra- 
tions. The  Universities  of  Italy  are  numerous,  some  mi;rht  say 
too  niunerons,  and  the  Professors  are  numerous,  and  the  chief 
support  of  the  Society  must  come  from  that  ijuarter,  as  Italy  has 
as  yet  no  intimate*  relations  with,  or  a  single  colony,  or  depcudeuey 
in,  Asia :  the  names  of  some  Italian  Scholars  have  a  wide  repute, 
as  Amari,  AscoU,  Gorresio,  Teza,  and  Di  Gubematis,  all  of  whom 
have  published  noteworthy  Works.  It  might  have  been  inter 
to  have  established  the  Society  at  Rome,  as  the  rivaliy  of  illus- 
trious Cities  is  one  of  the  causes  of  weakness  of  Italy, 

Jmmal  ofth^  Ba^d  Anatic  Saeiefy,  1884. 
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INTERNATIONAL  REPORT  OF  ORIENTAL 

WORKS. 

Bib,  The  multiplicatioii  of  liooks  on  the  namerons  bmnohes  of 
Oriental  Study  reiden  it  very  difioult  for  the  Student  of  the 
particalar  subject,  or  the  large  class  of  amateur  Scholars,  who 
take  an  interoet  all  down  th$  line,  to  keep  themselves  infomied 

of  the  outx?ome  of  each  year  in  the  British  dominions,  in  France, 
G^nnany,  Italy,  and  the  smaller  European  States^  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Something  is  done  by  the  advertisement  sheets  of  publishers, 
by  such  periodicals  as  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt,  the  Rev  no 
Bibliographique,  and  others.  A  more  systematic  attempt  is  made 
maally  in  the  Reports  of  the  Oriental  Sodeties  of  London,  Paris, 
lid  Leipzig.  Everyone  knows  the  valne  of  the  Annual  Reports, 
aad  Bone  can  fail  to  admiie  the  induatiy  and  leainmg  of  the 
Jabwbericht. 

But  none  of  the  publications  alluded  to  answer  the  require- 
i&ents  of  the  learned  public,  which  will  not  bo  eatisfied  without 
ppeed,  comprehensiveness,  and  that  amount  of  accuracy,  which 
leisure,  and  a  knowleflpe  of  the  subject,  alone  can  siip])ly.  Asiatic 
Societies  omit  whole  tields  of  inquiry,  such  as  E}j:y})t ;  publishers 
natnnlly  restrict  their  remarks  to  the  Works,  in  which  they  have 
an  interest,  or  at  any  rate  exercise  a  power  of  selection  and  pre- 
ference. Xow  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  good  Ileport  of  the  Work 
of  the  whole  year,  that  there  should  be  no  selection,  no  preference, 
aa  nationality,  no  ominion  of  the  had,  no  limitation  of  the  field, 
ad  no  time  loat  in  bringing  up  the  Be|>ort  to  date. 

Of  eonrse  the  real  cure  would  be  to  atart  an  Xntemational 
Beport  under  a  competent  editor;  but  for  this  we  might  wait 
till  the  (heek  Kalends;  ao  let  ua  oonaider  how  we  can  best  utilize 
the  existing  materials. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  now-a-days  most  Scholars  read  English, 
French,  and  German,  and  very  many  also  Italian.  It  matters  not, 
therefore,  in  which  of  these  Languages  the  llei)orts  are  prepared, 
and  it  ii  not  necessary,  that  the  Keport  should  be  in  any  one  of 
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It  is  a  fact,  that  each  of  these  Lan^ages  is  Tepresented  bj  a 
great  Oriental  Society,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Sopi«^'te  Asiatique  of  Pfiris.  the  I>(»nt8che  Mor«:en- 
liindische  Gcsellschaft  of  Leipzifj,  and  the  Soeieta  Orientide  Italinna 
of  Florence.  The  tirst  three  undciUike  each  to  make  m\  annual 
Iteport  of  the  work  of  the  year,  hut  tipon  no  one  principle.  They 
appear  to  borrow  from  each  other,  go  over  the  same  ground,  omit 
portions  of  the  field,  and  include  unnecessary  subjects.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  Buggest  to  the  four  Societies  the  following  scheme  ol 
operation : 

(1)  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britein  and  Irebiid 
to  report  exclusively  the  Works  published  in  the  British  Dominions, 
America,  and  Asia,  other  than  in  the  Bussian  and  Tnrldflh 

Dominions. 

(2)  The  Soci6te  Asiatique  of  Paris  to  report  exclnsiTclv  the 
Works  published  in  France  and  in  Africa,  other  than  in  Uifi 
British  coloiiit's,  and  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Turkey. 

(5)  The  Deutsche  MorgenlHndische  Gostllschaft  of  Leipzig 
to  report  exclusively  Works  published  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Kussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

(4)  The  Societi  Orientale  Italiana  of  Florence  to  report  cx- 
dusiTelY  Works  published  in  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal 

(5)  The  subject-matter  to  be  narrowed  by  excluding  all  books 
on  Travel,  Botany,  or  Zoology,  which  usually  encumber  Br. 
Gosche^s  Jahresbericht ;  and  the  field  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Africa  North  of  the  Equator. 

(6)  Each  Society  ^T^ll1d  prepare  its  Kcport  of  Works  published 
for  incorporation  witli  its  annual  Report  of  the  iifFairs  of  the 
Society,  and  would  supply  the  Sister-Societies  with  as  many 
hundred  copies  as  would  enable  them  to  annex  a  copy  to  their 
own  Report. 

The  result  would  be,  that  each  Society  would  aimuallj  present  to 
ita  members  a  Kcport  iA  the  whole  Work  of  the  Oriental  world,  but 
prepared  from  the  exigency  of  the  circumstances  in  four  Languages, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  separate  authorship,  though  following  the 
same  order  of  subjects.  Each  Society  could  from  this  material  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  index  for  the  year;  and  thus  every  reasonable 
wish  would  be  satisfied. 

1876. 
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LETTER  TO  SIR  W.  W.  HUNTER,  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  EDUCATION-COMMISSION  OF  BRITISH 
INDIA,  1882,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
Y£aNAGULAR  LANGUAGES  OF  INDIA. 

Snu  The  Comraittco,  over  which  yon  pre«if!e,  being  appointed  to 
ii^quiro  into  the  best  mode  of  extciiiliim;  Education  to  the  Masses, 
I  emrnestly  soli'-it  your  attentioTi  tu  the  question  of  the  Yeruucular 
Lans^iage,  in.  which  that  Education  is  to  bo  conveyed,  so  as  to  reach 
the  various  tribes,  which  compose  the  motley  popuhitiou  of  British 
India.  The  returns  of  the  Census  will  pkce  iucontroyertible  facts 
it  jpor  disposaL 

I  hare  less  hemtatioiL  in  bringing  fhe  Bubject  before  you,  as  to 
jm  ^lome  on  the  Non^Arian  Langoages  of  India  and  Sigh  Ana, 
paUisbed  in  1868, 1  am  indebted  for  the  impnlae,  which  has  led 
m-  tu  devote  my  time  to  a  Survey  of  the  Languages  of  Asia  and 
of  .Vfrica.  I  feel  sure,  that  the  gravity  of  <he  aubject  will  be 
apprrrifited  by  yon. 

I  think  that  the  subject  is  overlooked,  or  misunderstood.  Certain 
Vemacuhirs  obtain  a  prepon(U*rant  favour  with  the  European  and 
Native  oiheiaU,  and  it  is  often  presumed,  without  sufficient  reflec- 
tion, that  the  people  understand  the  YemaculaiH,  used  by  the 
governing  or  infiueutial  classes  of  the  towns.  Now  it  is  a  terrible 
eppmnon,  when  justice  is  administered,  or  rather  a  mock  form  of 
jiiKtioe  is  adnunistered,  in  a  Language  not  intelligible  to  the 
veaple,  Tery  many  of  the  political  tronblee  in  European  States 
have  arisen  from  the  insane  Idea  of  forcing  a  dominant  Language 
upon  an  unwilling  population.  It  is  a  charge  constantly  made  by 
the  Slavonic  subjects  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires.  It  is 
positive  danger  to  the  Pence  of  the  Country,  and  the  stability  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India,  that  the  oliicials  should  be  i^nonmt 
of  the  Languafjes  of  the  different  tribes.  My  own  conviction  is, 
th?it  many  of  tbe  tr  iu!)les,  that  have  lately  arisen  in  the  mnna^i^e- 
u^ut  of  Non-Arian  iicuies,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fact,  that 
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none  of  the  higher  official  English  or  Native,  were  ahle  to 
assemhlc  the  notables,  and  hold  a  palaver  with  them  without  the 
intervention  of  untrustworthy  into rpretors. 

If  it  were  a  question  of  intro<iacin<^  t)ie  English  Language,  there 
might  be  a  shred  of  an  argumout  in  its  favour,  inasmuch  as  the 
English  would  be  the  vehicle  of  extended  knowledge,  and  new 
Ideas ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  indigenous  Vernaculars  are 
generally  crowded  out,  or  stamped  under,  by  the  invasion  of  a 
poweifol  YeniACular,  just  as  it  happeu  that  the  official  ooloniaa- 
tion  of  the  Bistriot  takes  place  nom  the  Korth,  the  South,  the 
East,  and  the  West.  The  absurdity  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Elhond 
Langoage  written  in  the  ITriya  Language  and  Character  is  bnt  an 
exaggerated  instance  of  the  tendency. 

I  ventured  this  time  last  year  to  draw  the  attention  of  Her 
M:t]*estj's  Secretary  of  Stritn  fur  India  to  the  fact,  that  the  Gonds 
in  the  Central  Provmt  t  s  t  x<  (.^eded  one  Million  in  number,  and  yet 
that  in  the  Educational  Returns  of  the  Province  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  provision  for  instructing  the  officers  of  the  State 
in  that  Language,  or  of  conveying  instruction  to  the  Gonds  throu;^h 
the  means  of  their  own  Vernacular.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  reply  of  the  Yioeioy  of  India  in  Council  (No.  14  of  1881, 
Goyemment  of  In^  Home  Department,  Education),  and  should 
feel  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  apply  for  a  copy  of  that  despatch 
and  its  indosures.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  is  but  one 
instance  out  of  many ;  the  Sontal,  Kole,  Gond,  Khond,  tribes  are 
large,  important,  and  increasing  factors  in  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  Empire ;  it  is  of  moment  to  the  maintenance  of  our  rule, 
that  they  shnnld  not  be  absorbed  into  their  Hindu  neighbours,  but 
maintain  an  existence,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Brahminical  and 
Mahometan  elements,  and  tliis  can  best  be  done  by  arresting,  as  far 
ns  lu  equitable  system  of  Oovernment  permits,  the  decay  of  their 
Language,  the  extinction  of  their  lawful  customs,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  national  odstenee.  '*  Divide  et  Impm*'  was  tlie 
great  maxim  of  our  Eoman  predecessors,  and  masters,  in  the  Art  of 
ruling  Subject  Nations. 

The  Central  Provinces  were  chiefly  supplied  with  officers  selected 
from  the  Provinces,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  one  or  <  tin  r  of 
the  great  Arian  Vernaculars,  or  their  leading  Dialects.  The  Chief 
Commissioner,  therefore,  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  14,  1881,  records 
his  opinion  that  "  the  Gonds  converse  perfectly  well  with  the 
officer"^  of  Government  in  Hindi,  Marathi,  or  Chatesf^arhi,  a  Dialect 
of  ILindi.'*  Had  the  supply  of  officers  bcuii  from  the  Madras 
PresidencVt  the  Gonds  would  no  doubt,  and  with  more  reason,  have 
been  expected  to  understand  Liicii  ivuiers  in  the  kindred  Loiiguagtja 
of  Tamil  and  Telugu. 

But  the  Chief  Commissioner  goes  farther,  and  condemns  the 
Gond  Languu^^e   because  it  has  never  been  reduced  to  writing, 
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iod  has  not  mm  an  Alphabet  of  its  own.*'    The  Inspector-General 
of  Education  cannot  imagine  a  greater  miBfortone  for  the  Gonds 
of  thi'  Central  Provinces  than  that  the  numorous  Dialects  of  the  ir 
Lungoagc  should  be  rcduce^l  t/>  writing.    Tho  consequence  is,  that 
it  is  pmpofietl  to  elface  it  from  the  list  of  tho  Languages  of  India, 
lad  the  world.    Tliis  may  be  an  undertaking  beyond  the  strength 
of  an  Inspector-General  and  a  Chief  Commissioner,  as  it  is  one,  in 
which  the  Empires  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany  have  notably 
iuled.   The  Language  of  the  Fins,  the  Magyars,  and  the  other 
A^flhitbiatiTe  Luiguages  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  have  beld 
their  own,  in  spite  of  threatened  absozption  by  Arian  neighbours ; 
and  instances  have  not  been  wanting,  in  which  blood  has  been 
died  in  defence  of  a  National  Veniaciilar.   If  the  Gond  Language 
Imi  indeed  not  been  reduced  to  writing  in  any  form  of  the  great 
Indian  alpliabetic  system,  so  much  the  better  for  it,  as  it  will  more 
ea^^ilv  adopt  a  modified  form  of  the  Komnn  AlplKjln't:  out  of  the 
LiDLniages  of  the  world  it  is  but  a  small  niiii  )nt) ,  tluit  have  been 
r  'liirt  (1,  previous  to  this  century,  to  alphabetic  expression  :  of  the 
Miiiiuos  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  America,  who  are  now  taught 
by  Englishmen  to  make  use  of  tlieir  own  Vernaculars,  and  are  now 
developing  an  extensive  indigenous  literature,  not  one  has  had  the 
sdnflntage  of,  as  the  Chief  pommissioner  expresses  it,    hsTing  even 
SB  Alphabet  of  its  own."   I  beg  to  remark  with  deference,  that 
■y  sitentiye  study  of  the  Languages  of  India  saved  me  from  the 
tiak  of  assuming  *'that  Gond  was  a  written  Language,  with  a 
Eteraturc  of  its  own";  but  I  did  assume,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  Gond  Language  was  the  vehiele  of  thought,  and  means 
of  intercommunication  (and  in  many  cases  the  only  means),  of  a 
Million  of  Her  Mnjf'^tv's  subjects,  who  were  under  an  unsympa- 
thirm^,  or  an  uniu(|uiring,  system  of  administration,  to  be  left 
nneflucat*  d,  or  to  be  compelled  to  n(lo])t  the  Language  of  an  alien 
Rfl'f,  and  not  in  its  purest  fonu.    If  there  are  several  Dialects 
tf  the  (iond,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  judguieiit  to  select,  as  has 
happened  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  that  Dialect, 
which  exceeds  its  sisters  in  purity  and  popular  predominance. 

In  the  unanimity  of  the  officials  of  the  Central  Provinces  there 
^ipean  to  me  to  be  danger,  as  the  case  has  not  been  ai^ed.  The 
rommisiioaer  of  the  Nagpur  Division  seems  to  doubt,  wliether  the 
GoiKis,  as  regards  their  Arian  neighbours,  are  an  isolated  Ka(  of 
Draridian  origin,  and  *'  whether  ginng  them  the  privilege  of  Edu- 
cation in  thrir  o^m  Language  is  not  forcing  civilizati'^n  upon  them." 
Thi*  is  a  strange  argument  for  the  nineteentli  ccnturv.  The  In- 
ppf-ctor  of  School*!  anticipates  that  '*  the  establislimeut  of  Govern- 
ment Schools  in  parts  of  ])istriets,  where  Schools  were  not  wanted 
br  the  people,  would  be  likely  to  pnxluce  risinrjs  and  revolts.'* 
F«ty  years  a^io,  when  Mr.  James  Thoniason,  the  Lieut. -Governor 
sl  the  North- West  Provinces,  set  the  example  of  organized  Publio 
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EducAtion  of  the  Masses,  the  same  consequences  were  vitk  aa  little 
reason  anticipated. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Na^piir  Division  states,  that  almost  all 
the  Gonds  of  the  Central  rrovmces  speak  Hindi.  If  that  be  the 
cose,  cadii  fueBtto,  let  the  Gond  Language  be  expunged  from  the 
list  of  the  YeinBCulan  of  India.  But  let  ua  see  what  the  Betunia 
of  the  Census  sa^,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Northern  Gonds^ 
but  also  the  residents  of  Bnatar.  Can  it  again,  apart  from  the 
Keligiou»  question,  but  upon  the  grounda  of  political  expediency, 
be  desirable  that  the  Pagan  Gonds,  by  our  neglect  of  their  interests, 
"should  become  year  by  year  more  imbued  with  Hinduism"? 
Surely  this  is  a  tondoncy,  which  should  be  checked  by  lawful 
mea^ure*^,  rtitlior  than  enroura<jed  by  official  supineness. 

The  Commissioner  of  Xaj^pi'ir  is  ]!MNMbly  not  aware,  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  Welsh  is  tauglit  in  \\  elsh  Schools,  and  Gaelic  in 
Gaelic  schools :  Cornish  has,  indeed,  died  out  before  the  Etiui  atioa 
of  the  Masses  was  dreamt  of,  and  Manx  is  on  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
as  I  ascertained  from  a  personal  inquiry  in  the  Island.  Tluit  the 
Irish,  while  they  reject  the  political  domination  of  England,  should, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  have  adopted  the  Language  of  their  hittereet 
enemiea  is  one  of  the  anomalies,  which  arc  not  without  parallel  in 
History.  At  any  rate,  the  Gonds  cannot  be  aaid  in  truth  to  have 
adopted  the  Hindi  Language  as  yet,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Jnbbulpore,  as  quoted  by  the  Chi(>f  Commiasionw, 
appear  to  be  founded  on  a  considoraljlc  misconception  of  facts. 

And  why  should  the  Commissioner  of  Na^ur,  with  apparently 
limited  linf^uistlc  experience,  caU  the  Language  of  the  Gonds  a 
*•  barbarous  liaii|^ua^^e  "  ?  It  comes  of  the  same  stock,  from  which 
have  sprung  the  magnificent  Tamil,  and  the  euphonious  Telugu, 
Languages  which  will  last  aa  long  as  the  World  laata.  Bishop 
CaldweUy  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  Dravidian  Lan* 
gnages,  apeaka  in  admiration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gond. 

While  the  more  cultivated  Dravidian  idioms  are  ao  simple  in 
**  atructure,  the  speech  of  the  Gond  boasts  of  a  syatem  of  verbal 

modification  and  Inflection  almost  aa  elaborate  as  that  of  the 
**  Turki."  No  higher  praise  can  be  given  by  a  linpiist  tlian 
this.  The  officials  of  the  Central  IVovinces  would,  no  doubt, 
condemn  the  Sontal  Language,  as  a  barbarous  \m^rritfm  form  of 
sp  !  cb,  without  an  Alphabet,  but  you.  Sir,  are  able  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  position,  which  that  marvellons  Language 
holds,  which  has  developed  without  a  literature  an  organization 
of  unrivalled  wealth  of  form,  and  unaurpaased  elaboratenesa  of 
combinations,  only  equalled  by  the  Greek  or  Sanskrit. 

To  establish  separate  Schools  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
misflionerB  of  Nagpur,  be  "  the  height  of  absurdity.  Masters  would 
«  not  be  obtainable,  an  Alphabet  would  have  to  be  formed,  and 
«  hooka  would  hare  to  be  written.   In  £aet|  an  artificial  Langaage 
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^  would  have  to  be  created,  and  all  this  to  arrest  a  moTement, 

thereby  these  wilder  llarr.>  arc  abandoning:  their  own  barbarous 
*'  and  iefectke  Language  for  the  richer  and  more  expressive  Hiadi 
**  Dialect^!."  The  Austrian  Military  lluler  of  a  Slavonic  Province 
could  not  have  expressed  himself  more  decidedly,  or  have  more 
entirely  ipiorecl  the  great  work,  which  is  now  being  done  by  the 
Eujflisih  Nation  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  teaching  and  in- 
structing inferior  liiices  in  their  own  proper  Vernaculars.  Gentle- 
men wilh  the  \'iews  of  the  Commissioner  of  Nagiiur  would  have 
suppressed  the  wonderful  Languages  of  the  Zulu,  Ka&r,  and 
Ghoana,  and  e0tabli8he4  Butch  Schools  and  Butdi  Oonrts  of 
Jaitioe  in  the  Sonth  Attican  Provinces,  speaking  Cape-Butcli. 

Tbe  Cenaiu-Betarns  will  place  before  you  the  exact  distribution 
ol  the  tribes,  Kcligions,  and  Languages,  of  the  People  of  British 
India.  If  the  Education  of  the  Hasaee  is  to  be  a  reality,  it  must 
proceed  upon  sound  principles.  It  is  not  pretended,  that  the 
Lanj^age  of  the  few  hundreds  of  a  broken  tribe  in  the  lowest  state 
of  Nomadic  absence  of  cnltiirc,  like  the  Juan^,  is  to  be  preserved, 
but,  where  ther(  Is  a  pojiulation,  counting  by  hundreds  of  tlionsnnds, 
given  to  agricultun\  >tttl(  d  in  villages,  living  decent,  doiuehtic, 
honest  lives,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  them  Schools  in  their  own 
vulgar  tongue,  if  you  give  them  Schools  at  all.  It  cannot  be 
aerioiisly  urged,  that  the  dialectal  Hindi  of  the  Chatesgarhi  District 
11  a  better  Tehiclo  of  thought  per  9$  than  the  Oond,  as  described  by 
IKsbop  OaldwelL  In  the  atniggle  lor  life  let  the  strongest  Ver- 
aacolar  conquer  here  as  elsewhere,  but  let  it  be  a  fair  fight.  The 
|ftBce8s  must  be  gradual;  Masters  must  be  trained;  elementary 
Dooiks  written,  but,  if  such  details  are  possible  in  Africa  and  else- 
irhere,  th^  may  at  least  be  thought  out  in  the  Central  Provinces 
ofiiMiia. 
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KOTIOES  OF  GBAMMARS  AND  YOGABFLABIES. 

(a)  ASIA. 

Ga^MAB  OP  THE  GuJAii.iTi  L\XGrAGK.  By  Rev.  Wm.  St.  Cl\tr 
TisDALL,  Missionary  )f  C.M..S.  (Kegau  f  auly  Trench,  Xriibner 
and  Ck>.   London,  1^92.) 

This  is  one  of  the  important  series  of  Triibner's  CoUeetion  of 
Simplified  Grammars  of  the  principal  Asiatic  and  European  Lan- 
guages, and  the  twenty-second  of  that  series.  The  Author  is  a 
Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  his  knowledge 

has  been  obtained  on  the  spot  from  intercourse  with  people  vrho 
speak  the  Language.  The  Language  is  one  of  the  importiiTit  Ariaa 
Languages  of  Xorthem  India,  which  make  up  what  may  be  called 
the  Neo-Sanskritic  family,  as  they  occupy  to  the  Sanskrit  the  same 
relation  that  the  ^N"eo-Latin  Laiimiaa:es  of  Europe  occupy  to  Latin. 
The  population  which  speaks  tins  Language  exceeds  seven  Millions. 

Our  Author  is  by  no  means  the  first,  or  the  only.  Grammarian  in 
the  field.  The  literature  of  this  Language  in  the  strict  sense  is 
poor,  but  there  is  great  activity  in  the  Katiye  Presses,  and  a 
great  many  Newspapers  are  published  in  Gujar&ti :  there  is  one 
distinct  and  well-deiined  Dialeet,  the  Parsi,  and  the  whole  Bible 
is  translated  into  the  Language.  There  is  a  form  of  Written 
Chtiracter  peculiar  to  the  Lan*^iage. 

The  Author  tell'?  iis  in  his  Preface  that,  when  h«  arrired  in 
Bombay,  not  a  single  copy  of  the  earlier  (^raIllln;lrs  could  be 
obtained ;  he  alluded  to  two  Vernacular  Grammarjs  of  later  date, 
one  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  and  the  other  by  Sir  T.  C.  Hope, 
Educational  Inspector.  He  mentions  also  a  Handbook  of  Gujarati 
Grammar  by  P.  M.  Bhatt. 

The  Grammar  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  Beading  Leasons  and 
a  Yoeabularr,  and  is  very  creditably  turned  ont»  and  no  doubt  will 
be  very  usef  id. 

Mkrch  2^thj  1892. 
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OliacxAB  OF  THE  TfxroTT  Lawouage.  Bv  TTenby  M0BBI8,  late 
of  H.  K.  Indian  Civil  ^rvice.  (Kegaa  Paul,  Trench, 
Triilmer  and  Co.  1890.) 

The  Telinga  or  T61ugu  Lituguage  is  one  of  the  four  groat 
Dnividian  forms  of  speech  of  South  India,  which  have  been 
enriched  and  strengthened  by  an  infusion  of  Arian  words.  It  is 
ipoken  by  a  |>opiilation  of  nearly  twelre  Millions,  according  to  the 
Ccnras  of  1881,  ma  ring  fence,  and  occup^-ing  the  Koithem  portion 
of  the  Frovinee  of  Madras.  It  has  a  Written  Character  of  its  own; 
the  symbols  differ  in  form  from  the  Nagari  Alphabet  of  Xorth 
India,  but  the  group  ol  the  symbols  in  both  Alphabets  is  homo- 
geneous, indicating  a  common  origin. 

it  is  a  Language  vrith  a  fon'^idemblc  litoraturo,  and  well  supplied 
irith  Gniiiimare  and  Dictionaries,  and  the  whole  Biblo  has  been 
tran«lnted  into  it;  it  is  a  vigorous  and  important  Vernacular.  Mr. 
il'  rri-"<  Orauimar  is  carefully  prepared,  beautifully  printed,  and 
^ili  U  of  great  use  to  future  students.  A  short  Text  is  given,  with 
s  careful  analyBis. 

Uvch  2^th,  1892. 


Sson  YocABtnuxT  or  thb  Sowiiu  Tbibb» 

It  was  prepared  in  1880  by  Mr.  fi.  Prendergost,  Assistant 
F*!prrintendent  of  Police  in  Vizagapatam  of  the  Mudiar  Province, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Bev.  J,  Cain,  Misaionoiy,  who  transmitted  it 

to  ir?e. 

Th"  Sowara  Language  belongs  to  the  Xolarian  group,  and  Terr 
litlit  is  known  of  it :  no  literature  of  any  kuid  exists :  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  have  adopted  an  Arian  Language.  They  are  described  at 
p<ige  Sj  ui  my     Modem  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.'' 


YiEsrcH  Kurra  "WoRTKBBunrRS  dkr  TrrBK-BiALECTE,  Ton.  Dr.  W. 
Radloff.  of  the  Russian  Academy :  ist  and  2nd  parts.  (St. 
Petersburg,  1889.) 

In  the  Preface,  in  parallel  Russian  and  German  columns,  the 
Author  tells  us  of  the  circumstances,  which  led  to,  the  object  of, 
nd  his  particular  qualification  for,  the  compiling  of  this  important 
sad  oniqae  Work.  He  resided  many  yean  at  Yemoe  in  the 
employ  of  the  State,  and  tiien  moved  to  iMin  on  the  Yolga,  where 
ha  leiided  many  yean :  he  zeeidee  at  piesent  at  St  Petenbnrgi 
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'witbin  the  walls  of  the  Academy:  he  had  thus  ample  opportunities 
of  iiiformiug  himself  of  the  di^ercut  forms  of  Language  of  the 
T6r1d  Imneb  of  the  XTral-Altaic  family,  and  he  has  been  labcrahng 
at  the  work  since  1859,  or  thirty  years,  and,  as  the  materials 
grew,  he  has  made  three  distmct  compilations :  he  has  incorporated 
all  the  words  contained  in  any  of  the  Works  of  preyions  Authors. 
Even  now  he  modestly  descrihes  his  Work,  not  as  haTing  any 
pretence  of  completeness,  but  as  a  "  versuch"  or  attempt,  and  yet 
it  will  consist  of  twenty  to  twenty -five  Parts,  each  part  containing 
twenty  sheets,  or  a  total  of  many  thousand  quarto  pages.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  Comparative  Dictionary,  gi\'inp:  umler 
each  word  the  various  forms,  which  are  presented  in  each 
Laiiguapre,  and  every  ^vuid  has  a  distinct  and  mdependent  entiy. 
Each  part  cost  one  Rouble,  and  twenty  Kopeks. 

The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  he  over-estimated,  and  its 
appearance  is  most  timely.  Each  sheets  as  it  passes  through  the 
Piess,  is  snhmitted  lixr  tiie  ohserrattons  of  Professor  Ilminsky  ol 
Xasan,  Kasas  in  Sympheropol,  Amirkhanians,  the  well  known 
Bible-translator,  in  Orenhnrg,  Frofessor  Bndenz  in  Buda-Pest,  Kunes 
in  Constantinople,  Professor  Baron  Ton  Koscn  in  St.  Pet^bur^, 
and  Professor  Salemann,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Professor  Yambery  of  Buda-Pest,  and  Professor  Pavet 
de  Courteille  of  Paris,  have  also  lent  a  helpino:  Imnd. 

Professor  Badloff  was  good  enoujxh  to  pn  iit  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  two  first  fascicules  at  St.  Petersburg,  wlicn  I  visited  tlie 
Academy  last  September :  it  was  peculiarly  acceptable,  a.s  1  bail 
read  a  paper  the  previous  week  at  the  International  Oriental 
Congress  at  Stockholm  on  the  Bistribntion  of  the  Tdrki  Branch 
of  die  TJral- Altaic  Family  of  Languages,'*  an  eilort  to  define 
accuratelv  the  Language -fields  of  Central  Asia;  and  this  Com- 
parative dictionary,  with  its  accurate  and  carefully  arranged  word* 
store,  will  greatly  assist  the  inqniry 

The  Osmanli-Turki,  generally  called  Turkish,  is  but  one,  and 
the  least  interesting  from  a  linfruistic  point  of  view,  of  a  branch, 
consisting  of  eight  or  nine  Lanp^nafres,  the  features  of  whicli.  by  the 
compilation  of  linf^^uistic  books,  and  of  translations  of  portions  of 
the  Jiible,  are  becoming  gradually  known  to  us  :  much  ri'muins 
to  be  done,  both  as  regards  Dictionaries  and  Grauiuiars,  and  Texts, 
and,  as  the  whole  of  the  Turki-speaking  populations  are  slowly  but 
certainly  grayitating  towards  the  Russian  fSmpire,  it  is  to  Russian 
Scholars,  that  we  must  look  for  the  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of 
each  Language. 

JVorMifttfr  2qM,  1889. 
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BicnoirAiRB  Stieng.   Recueil  de  2500  Hots.   Fait  a  Biolane  en 
i865ipar  H.  AztMAB,  Missionaire.    (Saigon,  1887.) 

In  the  valley  of  the  EiTer  Mekong  in  Eamb6dia  are  a  gnat  many 
wild  tribes,  of  whose  Langua<;c  little  is  known.  Among  them  are 

thf-  Stienir,  and  a  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  been 
established  in  thrir  midst  for  more  than  a  qn:irtfr  of  a  century. 
Their  existence  is  noticwl  in  the  travels  of  (i;n  nier  and  Bastian. 
H.  Az^mar  wag  one  of  those  Missionaries  who  srttled  at  Brolau©  in 
1861,  and  left  it  in  1 866.  He  dwelt  quite  alone  among  the  people, 
•nd  picked  up  their  Language,  and  compiled  this  Vocabulary  in  the 
^Rnch  Language,  which,  accompanied  by  a  full  description  of  the 
tribe,  has  been  pobliahed  by  the  French  Colonial  Government  of 
Goebin  China,  and  a  co^y  has  fonnd  its  way  to  the  library  of  the 
Bo^  Geographical  Society.   It  is  a  yeiy  creditable  pof ormanoe. 


MauAL  or  «8B  Srmr  Bialbct  sronir  nr  the  Nobthkbk  Cnnr 
Hills,  by  Captain  F.  H.  Ruitpall,  D.S.O.,  Gnrkha  Bifles. 
(Rangoon,  Government  Press,  1891.) 

This  is  a  most  praiseworthy  contribution  to  our  knowledge  in  an 
fBtMy  nnknown  Region  in  the  Flrovince  of  Burma,  and  the  author 
deserves  our  hearty  thanks.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  manual  of 
the  BaunfTshe  Dialect  spoken  in  the  Southern  Chin  Hills  has  been 
ublished  by  Lieut.  Macnabb  (it  is,  in  fact,  a  ditferent  Language), 
t  appear?  that  the  Siyin  is  one  Dialect  of  a  form  of  speech,  which 
has  no  If'ading  Dialect,  but  consists  of  several,  of  e(]ual  importance, 
(i)  >i)an,  '2)  Nwenjral,  and  (3)  Kjmhaw.  Two  other  forms 
of  gpeech  uit;  mentioned,  (i)  Haku,  and  (2)  Tashen,  and  are  pro- 
Mnoed  to  differ  so  materially  as  to  be  quite  different  Languages. 
Here  then  we  have  revealed  to  ns  ,a  group  of  four  Languages 
previoDsIy  totally  nnknown,  but  in  which  communication  is  held 
I.  T>:itiBh  officers  with  Subject  Races. 
The  Geographical  position  of  these  tribes  is  as  follows : 
k  line  drawn  from  Maudalay  to  Ghittagong  passes  almost  through 
Chin  Hills.  In  tlie  North  they  are  bounded  by  the  Manipur 
^alU y,  on  the  East  by  tlie  Xn])o  Kjile,  Myillha,  and  Yan  valleys, 
i^n  tlie  Smith  by  the  Arakan  Hiii  tracts,  on  the  West  by  the 
LusJiiii  Uilig.  The  District  occupied  by  the  Siyin  is  roughly 
between  N.  Lat.  2^°.  10  and  2  3°. 21;,  and  E.  Long.  93°.4S  and  94°.  5. 
The  highest  elevation  is  about  Shoo  feet  above  sea-level,  but  the 
average  height  of  the  llauge  is  about  5000  feet. 

1%e  Language  is  monosyllabic.  Genders  are  distinguished  by  the ' 
•iMitisn  el  the  word  "  pa  "  and  "  nn  "  to  indicate  male  and  female, 
and  one  or  two  other  suffixes  in  the  case  of  animals.   The  plural  is 
tgpieawid  by  the  suffix  "  te,"  but  it  is  frequently  omitted* 

jKv«&24M,  1892. 
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Omum  Gbavmab  or  thb  SnraBPo  LAirevAOB,  as  spoxnr  n 

SnrOHPO,  DOWAKNITA,  AXD  others  BESEDINO  IX  THE  NEIGHBOm- 

BooD  OF  Radiya,  Assam.  Bv  J.  F.  Xeeditam,  A«;5istant 
Political  Officer,  Sadiya.  (AfiBam  Secretariat  Presa,  Shil- 
long,  1889.) 

This  is  a  Grammar,  Phrase-book,  and  Yocabukiry,  of  about 
110  pages,  prepared  by  an  officer  of  Uovemiueut,  and  printed  in 
the  official  Freas  of  the  AdmmiairatiTe  IHTuioD.  It  ia  a  Teiy 
ereditable  perfonnanoe,  and  an  entirely  fresh  eontribution  to  know* 
ledge.  Sadiya  ia  on  the  Kiyer  Brahmaputra,  at  the  head  cl  the 
Assam  valley,  which  ia  flanked  on  both  sides  by  high  mountains, 
and  these  mountains  are  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes,  speaking 
hitherto  imperfe(;tly  known  Languages.  They  dwell  entirely 
within  British  territory. 

The  Singhpo  are  classed  in  Gust's  "  Modem  Languages  of  the 
East  Indies"  in  the  Tibeto-Buruian  family.  They  have  the 
Patkoi  liauge  on  their  rear,  but  they  are  but  the  advance-guard 
of  a  much  greater  horde  lying  beyond  the  Patkoi  Kange,  within 
British  Buiioa,  known  as  the  Kakyen  or  Kuki.  They  are  to  a 
certain  extent  civilized,  but  Pagan,  i.e.  neither  Hindu,  nor 
Hahometan,  nor  Buddhist.  Singhpo,  or  Ghingpau,  means  merely 
'*  a  man.'*  Vocabularies,  and  Qrammatical  Kotes,  hare  previously 
existed,  but  this  Outline  Qrammar  relates  to  a  particular  portion  d! 
a  large  tribe  localized  near  Sadiya,  and  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Author,  in  whose  civil  charge  they  have  been  placed. 

The  Author  has  already  published  a  Grammar  of  the  Miri 
Language,  spoken  by  nn otbor  barbarous  tribe,  and  he  has  a 
third  of  the  Khampti  Language,  belonging  to  a  totally  dilferent 
family,  the  Tai,  or  Siamese,  in  preparation.  This  is  very  credi- 
table to  his  iudustiy  and  ability.  It  is  much  to  be  regrettijd,  that 
other  officials  with  simihir  o]>portunities  do  not  work  the  virgin- 
soil  of  their  nei^rbbourhood  in  liie  same  spirited  manner. 

Journal  oj  iLA.S.9  1890. 


[h)  AFRICA. 

MAurEL  BE  LA  LANGUE  FouLE  (Anglic6  Fulah\  parloe  dnns  la 
Senegambie  et  le  Soudan,  par  T.  (t .  de  Gutra'cdon.  Gram- 
maire,  Textes,  Vocabulaires,    (Loudon,  Luzac  &  Co.,  1894.) 

The  learned  Author  sent  some  mouths  back  an  Essay  on  this 
Language  for  1^6  pages  of  our  JoumaL  After  careful  consideration 
it  was  decided  by  the  Council  that,  though  it  was  undonhtedly  an 
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important  Work,  it  was  hardly  of  suffici€iit  intereflt  to  the  general 
public  to  pablish  it  in  the  French  Language  in  our  Jouznal,  our 
space  being  limited.  The  MSS.  was  accordingly  posted  in  a  cover 
adire-*«ed  to  the  Author,  bat  it  disappeared  en  route,  and  though 
the  official  of  the  General  Post-office,  at  my  request,  sent  a  special 
^ent  to  make  inquiries,  it  has  never  been  found.  The  indefati- 
gable Author  at  once  set  to  work  to  re-write  his  work  in  an 
fenkr^ed  farm  as  an  independent  volume,  and  it  has  appeared. 

In  my  "Modem  Languages  of  Africa,'*  1881,  p.  1 5 7^  following 
FMLMtiller, of  Vienna,  AlgemeinQ  Ethnographic,  I  daaa  the  Fulah 
Iisguage  in  the  Kaba^Folah  group,  between  the  Hamitic  and  the 
Kegio  gronpa:  no  donht  this  is  provisional.  There  ara  aeyeral 
Dialects  of  this  Langaage,  and  a  certain  amount  of  literature.  The 
aaoie  has  appeared  in  several  forms  in  French  and  English,  being 
even  called  Pul,  or  Poule,  as  the  present  Author  has  entitled  it. 
It  w  11  Lan^ia^e  of  importance  and  with  a  future. 

Tlie  pres<^-nt  volume  of  144  pair<'«  roniprises  a  Grammar  of  77 
pssr*  s  Texts  of  1 1  pages,  and  a  V  ocabulary  of  French  and  Fulah 
of  54  pagts^.  It  seems  to  leave  nothing;  to  be  desired,  and  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

/s/)r,  1S94. 


LmfBA,  PlOTB. 

Major  Henrique  An  gusto  Bias  de  Carvalho,  of  the  Infantry  Staff 
of  the  Portuguese  Army,  has  published  this  year  (1889)  at  the 
^aUonal  Press  at  Lisbon  a  <^r:inmiar  of  tlie  Lunda  Lanp:unir<', 
spvkf^n  in  the  Central  Ikgioii  of  South  Afric^a,  Korth  of  tlic 
Oambtir,  lyin^  betwixt  the  colonies  of  Portuiral  on  the  East  and 
West  cooat :  it  i:*  called  "  Mcthodo  Practico  para  fallar  a  inigua  da 
Londa,"  and  is  in  the  Portuguese  Language.  The  Author  was  the 
Chief  of  the  Portogaete  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Kingdom  of 
looda,  and  its  mystorions  Sovereign,  the  Mu&tianTaa,  or,  as 
eoBnonly  called,  the  "Muilta  Janvo."  Only  a  portion  has 
Inched  this  country,  but  it  is  a  meritorions  work,  and  a  clear 
addition  to  the  stock  of  Human  knowledge,  as  nothing  was  known 
pfeiiooily.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped,  that  compiling  a  Ghnunmar  does 
not  become  the  first  step  to  Political  Annexation. 

Thf  lioman  Catholic  Confn*ep:ation  of  St.  K^prit  at  Loanj^o,  on 
thi-  West  coLtst  of  Africa  South  of  tli<  KipKitor,  published  last  year 
a  ^ho^t  Grammar  of  the  Lans^ia^e  spuken  in  the  J^asin  of  the 
Kongo  betwixt  Stanley  Port  and  the  Sea:  it  is  called  the  "  Fiot«** 
Language,  and  describes  itself  as  the  Dialect  of  Loango :  the 
esnpiler  is  a  Koman  Catholic  Missionary  named  Ussel ;  and  it  is  in 
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the  Fvenoh  Language,  and  is  printed  at  the  Mission  Press  at 
Loango.  Ho  was  assistod  by  ii  brother  ^^lssionflrv  nani('<l  Scliraidt, 
who  died  in  1S82,  and  by  his  liishop.  Mr.  Carre,  and  the  children 
educated  in  the  Misnion  School,  greatly  helped  him.  It  is  a  very 
nieriturious  little  work,  and  is  carefully  compiled  and  nicely 
printed.  The  Author  makes  no  allusion  to  tlie  Grammatical 
\Vork8,  which  preceded  his,  notably  Mr.  Holmaii  Uenliev's 
Dictionary  and  Grammatical  Preface  of  the  Kongo  Language,  with 
a  copy  of  which  the  Author  supplied  Bishop  Coiri  three  yeara  ago, 
No  douht  this  Work  is  oonscientiously  prepared  from  original 
sources  by  a  oapaUe  man.   It  belongs  to  the  Bintn  family. 

Triklme^M  BmcwA^  1889. 


A  Uevised  Edition  of  a  Gkammae  of  the  Zllu  Lanouaob.  By 
Bey.  Lxwis  Gbout,  late  Missionary.  (J.  P.  Shaw  &  Co.,  48, 
Paternoster  Bow,  £.0.) 

The  Grammar,  of  which  the  Work  before  us  is  a  '^Revised 
Edition,"  was  the  fmit  of  much  study  of  the  Zulu  Lang^iage,  as 
heard  and  learned  by  the  Author,  during  many  years  of  labour 
and  converse  with  some  of  the  beet  representatiTes  of  the  great 

Zulu  Kace  in  South  Africa. 

Reaching  the  field,  to  which  he  was  sent  n'^  nn  American  Mis- 
sionary in  1846,  and  finding  no  book,  indeed  not  a  sentence  of 
genuine  Zulu  Vernacular  in  printed  form,  our  Author  got  Ids 
knowledge  of  the  Language,  as  best  he  could,  by  catching  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  best  speakers,  and  testing  the  correctness  of  his 
efforts  by  repeatedly  referring  his  Work  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  labouring  as  translator,  teacher,  and  preacher.  Meantime, 
as  he  further  tells  ns  in  his  Preface,  in  oraer  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  all  the  yatious  fi  mis,  idioms,  and  principles  ol  the 
Language,  he  made  large  collections  of  Folk  Lore  storie  s,  songs, 
*  History,  Biography,  and  other  narratives  from  the  lips  of  the  more 
intelligent  representatiTe  men  amonp;  the  different  Zulu  tribes 
which  (  haka  had,  in  former  days,  subdued  and  uniHed,  or  welded^ 
into  the  now  one  great  I^tttion. 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  first  edition,  we  find  pome  fifty-fiTO 
pages  of  these  narratives  and  songs  in  the  original  Zulu,  together 
with  a  translation  into  English.  All  this,  however,  has  been  omitted 
from  the  second  edition,  and  in  place  of  it  we  find,  in  this  new 
edition,  some  twenty-four  interesting  and  instructiye  pages,  given, 
in  party  to  some  d  the  theoretical  Tiewa  ci  able  Philologists  as  to 
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fke  origin  and  import  of  one  of  tlie  leading  characteristics,  the 
preformnfivp,  or  prefix,  of  thf»  Zulu  and  other  Bantu  Lan- 
pna£rf  s ;  m  part,  to  Grammaticai  samples  of  eleven  of  tlie  more 
important  members  of  the  jrrcat  Bantu  family  from  widely  remote 
parts  of  the  field,  for  Comparative  purposes ;  and,  in  part,  to  tables 
ofpppfiie^,  pronouns,  numerals,  etc.,  in  eleven  members  of  this 
gTt'at  family,  also  for  comparative  purposes. 

Seme  twenty-fonr  pages,  having  respect  to  Lepaiiie'  Standaid- 
Alplubet  in  the  first  ^tion,  are  omitted  in  the  second,  bdng  dis- 
plewd  hy  «  brief,  well-considered,  yet  Ineid  and  intemting  state- 
Kent  of  the  general  principles  and  affinities  of  the  great  family,  to 
which  the  Zulu  belongs,  together. with  a  somewhat  extended  notice 
of  the  extent,  habitat,  relationship,  and  character,  of  the  laizulu. 

The  other  Sections  of  the  Introduction  arc  devoted  to  an  inquiry 
« to  the  cripn  and  rnHv  nn^rations  of  the  JBantu  ICace,  and  to 
Historic  al  Notes  eonoenimg  the  Ania-/ulu. 

L"  kiricr  at  the  moro  'strictly  Grammatical  part  of  the  Work,  or 
the  body  oi  tlie  visui  (iranimar,  we  are  impresj^ed  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  thorough,  complete  analysis  of  tbe  Language ;  the 
Mtand,  lucid  order,  in  which  the  parts  are  set ;  the  perspicuous 
ityle  in  which  the  principles,  rules,  notes,  and  remarks  are  ex- 
pMed,  together  wiUi  the  fulness  and  pertinence  of  the  examples 
pTeD  in  illustration  of  each  principle,  note,  and  remark.  Indeed, 
t'  i-'  was  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Author,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
Preface,  where  he  says :  "  What  is  wanted  and  expected  of  a 
"  Grammar  is,  that  it  give  a  clear  statement  and  correct  illustra- 
•*  tion  of  the  form«<  and  prinriples,  the  genius  and  idioms,  of  the 
*•  L^npiaLT'  whicb  it  treati*."  This  exactness,  fulness,  dear- 
ie- in  stating  and  illustrating  principles  and  rules,  was  all  the 
B  ^r»-  needed  because  of  the  remarkably  unique  yet  philosophical 
CLuracter  of  the  Language,  so  different  from  every  other  great 
family,  and  yet  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  ends  of  Language  a 
Mas  of  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the 
Biiids  and  hearts  of  men. 

And  yet,  with  aU  this  difference^  as  seen  especially  in  its  Inflec- 
tional system,  there  are  some  interesting  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Zulu  and  some  other  Languages.  The  Zulu,  for  instance, 
ri-sembles  the  Hebp'w  and  Greek  in  the  conjugations  or  species  of 
*S"  verb.  Thus,  fntui  the  Zulu  root  tanda  'love,'  the  Author  gets 
Utndisa  *  ran«e  to  love.'  tandela  Move  for,*  tandana  *love  one  an- 
other,' tandeka  'lovable,'  lifanda  *  love  self.* 

Some  pnints  of  peculiar  con-tnietion  in  Zulu,  as  arc  presented  in 
tlif  Work  brfure  us,  are  hnj)pily  illustrated  by  examples  from  Lan- 
jniages  of  the  Arian  family,  as  from  the  French,  GcniiMn,  and 
Lttu.  The  great  power  of  the  Language  evidently  centres  in  the 
Teih.  Its  compass  and  facility  for  expressing  the  minutest  shades 
sf  mpuwg  in  respect  to  the  manner,  stato,  and  time  of  the  acting, 
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being,  or  suffering,  denoted  by  the  essential  verb  are  remarkable. 
The  prt^'iit  love,  which  the  Zulu  has  for  euphony,  and  the  rigid 
regard  it  pays  t<3  the  physiological  laws  of  phonology  in  the  changes 
it  makes  for  euphony's  sake,  are  among  the  interesting  characteris- 
tics of  this  Limguage.  The  book  of  which  we  spMk  is  rich  in 
material  for  Gompamtive  purposes. 

in.  manj  of  the  examples  given  in  illustration  of  Grammatical 
rules,  as  in  the  syntax  of  the  book,  we  find  goo^I  clues  to  the  Zulu's 
mental  character,  modes  of  thought,  (juick  wit,  together  with 
samples  of  his  taste,  his  saws,  proverbs,  fuIk-lorOi  Beligioiis  notions, 
objects  of  worship,  and  eschutology,  such  as : 

"Each  man  has  some  peculiarity  in  his  mind  as  well  as  in  his 
*'  face.    If  we  don't  know,  let  us  stop  and  be  silent.    Working  does 
**  not  help  us  if  we  waste  wliat  we  obtain.    Dilij^ence  is  the  Mother 
•*  of  gain.   Don't  be  afraid  of  perspiration.   At  the  house  of  the  in- 
*'  dustrious  famine  casts  a  wistful  look,  and  goes  on  to  that  of  the 
sluggard.    The  women  do  the  digging.    The  belieTers  have 
begun  to  bay  wagons.   A  person  who  believes  walks  like  a  mm 
walking  in  a  thorny  place,  for  a  man  walking  among  thorns  looks 
caiefuUy  where  he  puts  his  feet.    I  was  restored  to  health  by  a 
**  shade  (ghost,  divinity).   Let  the  patenial  shades  eat  (ol  our 
**  sacrifice),  and  giant  us  great  wealth,  so  that  our  (diildrea  may 
«  be  saved  with  ns  (or  that  we  and  our  children  may  escape 
"  death)." 

Jownal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soeietjf^   1^94;   odapUd  from 
Ifotes  iuppliii. 


QisaiMJL, 

• 

I  have  been  requested  to  write  a  Preface  to  this  first  attempt  at 
a  Yocabularj'  of  an  East  E(iuatorial  African  Lanpiage.  It  belongs 
to  the  great  Bantu  family,  and  is  the  Vernacular  of  a  tribe,  whose 
liubitat  is  just  to  the  North  of  Mombasa,  about  39°  East  Lonj^itude, 
and  3°  South  Latitude,  and  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  british 
influence.  The  Bey.  W.  E.  Taylor,  B.A.,  already  faTourably 
known  for  linguistic  researches,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
has  itinerated  in  the  midst,  and  made  use  of  his  opportunities  to 
make  this  contribution  to  Science.  It  consists  of  a  Vocabulary, 
preceded  by  remarks  on  the  Language,  and  with  an  AppencHx  of 
genuine  Language-specimens,  accompanied  by  translations.  The 
articles  attachcnl  to  some  words  are  very  full,  and  many  local  Folk 
Lore  and  tribal  subjects  of  interest  are  touched  upon.  On  the  whole 
it  is  a  very  creditable  performance,  and  will,  no  doubt,  lead  on  to 
translation  of  poilions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  Keligious  and 
Educational  works. 

8,F.C,E.,  1891. 
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Aio  Talbs  iw  thb  Tugi5lu  Dialbot  of  the  Makua  Lattgfaoe, 
MozAMBiK,  Ea^^t  Afuca.  By  Baioel  EiAirKur,  Acting  Britiah- 
Consui,  Mozambik. 

These  are  very  interesting  and  ori^nal  specimens  of  this  pre- 
Tiouslv  tut  ally  unknown  Dialect  of  the  Makua  Language ;  they 
vere  collected  by  the  Yery  intelligent  Acting  British-Consul,  and 
fnwded  to  Dr.  Cust,  hon.  secretaiy,  with  a  letter  ezplflining 
tkir  nature.  The  tales  have  been  published  by  the  8.P.C.K.»  and 
mne  Comparatiw  Yocahnlarias. 

S^.CK.^  18S7. 


Eamba. 

Tbe  Kamha  Language  is  one  of  the  great  Bantu  lamily  of  East 
Ahica,  Soutli  of  the  Ei^uator.  The  tribe  are  settled  in  two  separate 
fadaves.  Krapf  found  a  population  of  seventy  thousand  to  ninety 
thousand  Sools,  surrounded  by  aliens  of  the  Hamite  and  li^uba^ 
Pulah  groups,  rinrl  ho  publi'^hccl  a  Vocabulary  at  Tubingen,  in  1850. 

a  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Author  of 
this  (irammatical  Treatise,  found  a  larf?e  number  of  the  same  tribe 
in  U-Saffara,  near  liia  place  of  residence,  Mamboia,  who  had 
lE^cTdted  Southwards.  This  book  is  a  Taluable  addition  to  our 
knowledge.  The  Language  is  noticed  in  p.  359  oi  my  **M!odem 
langnages  of  Africa." 

5J>.CJr.,  1885. 


Habexdoa  and  Beni  Amib. 

Major  Watson,  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  (Watson  Padia),  while  at 
Sofldm^  collected  a  Yocabnlary  of  the  two  aboTe-mentioned  Dialects, 
nd  entered  them  in  the  Model  Yocabulary  Forms,  which  I  had 
Pent  out  to  him.  They  are  now  being  published  by  the  S.P.C.K, 
The  Hadendoa  is  a  Dialect  of  the  Bisliari  Language,  of  the  Hamite 
ptjirp  (see  p.  126  of  Gust's  "  Modem  Lan<7nap:es  of  Africa,"  1883), 
The  Brru  Amir  are  wron^^ly  entered  as  a  Dialect  of  the  same 
Lanjrua;:c,  but  tlie  Vocabulary  shows  tliat  the  Language  is  Abys- 
anian.  and  akin  to  the  Tigre  of  Abyssinia. 

ibwP.CAT.,  1887. 
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ic)  OCEANIA. 

The  Lakguaobs  of  Nbw  Guinsi, 

Thfi  Gbnreli  of  Aiutralia  baying  annaiiiioed  its  deaiie  iad 
intention  of  nndertaking  the  great  woik  of  evangelizing  some  iA 
the  tribee  of  New  Guinea  within  the  British  DominionB,  it  is 

desirable  that  Vocabularies  of  some  of  the  tribes  should  be 
published  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  eariy  Missionaries.  These 
vocabolaries  were  compiled  by  two  illustrious  Pioneers:  Part  I. 

comprises  tliosc  Languaf^e.';  spf^ken  by  tribes  d welling  between  Yule 
Island  and  the  Aird  KivfT.  and  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Chjilnmrs,  fo 
well -known,  and  who  is  still  in  the  Field.  Part  II.  comprises 
Yoctthulane.s  of  eif^ht  Langutiges  spoken  by  tribes  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  portions  of  British  Is'ow  Guinea,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Hacfarlouo. 

Translations  of  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  several 
Languages  of  this  liegion  axe  also  in  progress. 


Gbaxkaji  ahd  YocAsinjLKr  op  Mora,  Nnw  Gmraa. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  noble  attempt  to  evangelize 
the  British  portion  of  2*»ew  Guinea  by  the  Loudon  Missionary 
Society.  The  names  of  Murray  and  Macfarhine,  of  Lawes  and 
Chalmers,  are  known  to  all.  From  the  Flv  Kivi-r  to  the  extreme 
point  ot  the  Island  there  are  upwards  of  tweuty-tivc  Languages,  or 
Dialects  of  Languages,  spoken  by  the  numerous  tribes,  or  sections 
of  tribes,  which  have  pressed  down  fnmi  the  unknown  interior 
to  the  coast ;  1 1  k  y  are  all  savage  Pagans,  hut  not  unfriendly.  Their 
Languages  belong  to  the  Melanesian  group  with  certain  Foiynasian 
affinities ;  totally  without  literature  or  Written  Character.  Mr. 
Lawes  had  seven  years  residence  amonp:  the  people  to  tea(  h  him  the 
Language  of  this  important  tribe,  which  lives  near  to  Port  Moresby, 
and  he  has  translated  a  portion  of  the  New  Testamenty  which  was 
printed  by  tlit  I^ritish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

It  i-^  of  -ucli  importance,  that  the  officials  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  Trotec  torate,  shonld  understand  this  leading  Language,  v  liieh 
no  doubt  will  become  the  linpriui  franca  of  the  South  coast,  that 
Mr.  La Nvr>  deserves  the  thanks  of  tlie  Uoverument.  He  promises, 
on  his  return  to  the  scene  of  his  benevolent  labour,  a  Comparative 
Grammar,  and  Collective  Vocabulary,  of  all  the  fbrms  of  speedi 
^oken  in  the  Districts  influenced  by  his  Mission  Stations, 
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Attached  to  this  Graniniar  is  an  Eoglish-Motu  and  Motu-£ngliah 
V'vabulary,  of  a  considcrabU'  lungth. 

It  is  on  excellent  book,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  Australian 
pnbliiher. 

iMuUm,  Jwu,  1887. 


Boodnr,  IfiLAirani. 

One  of  the  Languages  spoken  in  the  Tsahel  Island  of  the 
Solomon  f»Toup  \^  the  Bop^otn.  The  Enj^lish  Melanesian  Mission 
bsTp  prepared  a  t ran'^lation  of  the  Grospel  of  Mark  in  this  Laii- 
fiagt ;  it  is  piihlished  hj  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  is  interesting,  as 
a  genuine  specimen  of  this  Language. 


Thjs  Lavouaoss  qv  Mkliwmia. 

The  writer  of  this  communication  is  the  son  of  H.  C.  Von  der 
GitUilfciitz,  one  of  the  greatest  linguistic  Scholars  of  his  time,  and 
is  himeelf  a  no  less  distinguished  Scholar  than  his  father.  He 
treats  of  a  subject,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importancei  and  which 
W  this  year  been  brought  prominently  to  the  notioe  of  Scholars  by 
tha  GompantiTe  OrammaT  of  the  Helfaieeian  Languages,  compiled 
by  Hie  Ber.  B.  H.  Godrington,  D.D.,  of  the  Melanesian  Ifuaion,  and 
pnUiahed  by  the  Claiendon  Pr*  ss.  The  Archipelago  of  Islands, 
Known  by  the  name  of  Hclhnesia,  from  the  dark  colour  of  theijr 
Negrito  inhabitants,  as  distinguished  from  the  fair  Polynesians 
further  to  the  East,  ext^'nds  in  a  chain  of  Ishmds  from  the 
Southern  point  of  New  Guinea  to  Fiji,  and  inrliidos  in  addition 
to  those  J-^lands  the  groups  known  as  Soluuioo,  Santa  Cruz,  Jianks, 
Kew  Hebrides,  Loyalty,  and  New  Caledonia.  They  have  been  the 
•ftene  of  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  white  traders,  and  vengeful 
amdeni  on  the  part  of  the  natives :  they  are  a  bone  of  contention 
betwixt  Great  Britain  and  France :  their  population  is  wasting  away 
W  kidnappings  to  mpply  the  wants  of  rliuLten  in  Qneenaland  and 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  by  infections  diseases,  and  spiiitnons  liqnors, 
iBtiodDeed  by  Europeans.  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
smnl  of  the  Languages,  and  each  of  the  larger  Islands  has  its 
own  Language;  but  it  is  calculated  that  in  a  few  yean  the 
population  will,  like  that  of  Tasmania,  have  totally  disappeaied, 
aad  the  Languages  remain  as  literary  survivals. 

Jltmrndp/iks  JZoyol  JmM^  8oMy,  i886. 
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1888. 

General  Philology. — Lr.  Fredk.  Miiller  of  Vienna  ha^  ^nilili-hed 
an  Appendix  to  his  **  Gnmdriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,"  containing 
materials,  which  have  come  to  hand  betwixt  the  years  1877  and 
1887  after  his  copy  was  made  up  for  the  Press.  It  coni]»n-e^ 
Grammatical  Notes  on  twelve  African  Languages,  tea  American 
Languages,  and  five  on  Languages  in  Asia  and  Oceania. 

/fi^ta.— The  Bey.  Mr.  Wade  has  published  at  the  S.P.C.E.  a 
Gnunmar  of  the  Eaahmiii  Languai^  the  remit  of  his  own  studies 
during  a  long  residence  in  the  valley  in  daily  contact  with  the 
people.  He  has  also  paUished  Texts:  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
previously  existed. 

Africa. — Antonio  Cecchi,  an  Italian  Traveller,  has  published  at 
Rome,  at  the  expeni^e  of  the  Italian  (?PO[rr:ipliiral  Socifty.  Gramma- 
tical Notes  and  Vocabularies  of  six  Languages  spoken  in  the  Region 
South  of  Abyssinia^  and  collected  by  him  in  his  Journey  of  Ex- 
ploration from  Zcila  on  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Kalfa  in  the  n'Mirly 
unkuuwn  Regious  of  the  Interior:  their  names  are  Galla,  KaUa, 
Shan^alla,  Janger,  Adija,  Gurague,  and  Afar  or  DanakU.  This 
book  II  a  Taloable  addition  to  ezuting  knowledge. 

Review  of  African  Philology.^'  Br.  BUttner,  the  Director  of 
the  newly^establiahed  Gennan  lOssions  in  East  Africa,  and  well- 
known  as  a  Scholar  of  South  African  Languages,  has  published  the 
first  part  of  his  new  Review,  which  will  appear  quarterly  in  the 
German  Language  at  Berlin :  it  promises  exceedingly  well,  and 
contains  contributions  on  the  Swahili,  Snto,  and  Ashanti,  Lanfniapres 
of  importance,  and  a  notice  of  all  books  published  on  the  subject 
within  the  period. 

Niger  Lmgmges. — Two  Printinpr-Presses  arc  in  full  ^Mirk  in  this 
Keirion,  one  at  Bonny  on  the  Lower  Niger,  a  seeontl  at  Lokoja  on 
the  Upper  Niger  :  they  advertise  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  secular 
work,  advertuementsi  printed  catalogues,  and  visiting-cards,  but 
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tbfir  sfrioTis  work  is  to  turn  off  E'lncational  Works  in  the  Lan- 
piajies  of  tVie  Itcgion.  We  have  beiore  us  four  little  Works  in  the 
Bra>s  Dialect  of  the  Idzo  Lanjruape ;  and  four  in  that  of  the  Ibo, 
inexct  lU  nt  style,  written  and  printed  by  Negroes.  £oth  Languages 
belong  to  the  Negro  group. 

Bimtu  family  of  African  Languages. — The  S.P.C.K.  continues 
to  put  loith  Tolumes  of  aa  Educational  cbaiacter  for  use  of  African 
Seioola,  and  we  lutve  on  onr  table  two  Tolumes  in  the  Xosa  or 
ttfir,  Luigoage  in  Sontb  Africa,  one  yolume  in  Swahili  in  East 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  one  in  the  Ganda  Language  of  Victoria 
Xyanza,  printc?d  in  London ;  but  theze  is  a  Pxess  in  full  work  at 
Kabaga,  the  capital  of  King  Mwanga. 

Oceania — Mchnenia. — The  S.P.C.K.  has  published  a  careful 
tran.«lation  nf  th«'  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Lfinguage  of  f'iorida 
litaad  in  tke  tioiouiou  group,  prepared  on  the  spot. 


1889. 

Aiim. — The  British  and  Poragn  Bible  Society  has  published  a 

Gofpcl  in  the  Language  of  the  Pangasina,  spoken  by  one  Million 
iatbe  Island  of  Luzon,  in  the  Philij)pine  Islands.  The  txanslator 
is  Senor  Alonzo  of  Seville,  an  old  resident  in  the  Islands. 

Africa. — Professor  lleini>('h,  of  Vienna,  has  published  in  the 
German  Lan^iajxe  two  volumes  on  the  Langiiap:e  of  the  Afar  or 
DanAkil.  Tli«'  hrst  volume  contains  Texts,  roUoeted  by  the  Author 
on  thr  sp<jt,  the  st  cond  a  Dictionary.  Both  are  of  the  greatest 
imp  rtaiK  and  prepared  in  the  best  style.  It  belongs  to  the 
ILiJuitic  group  uf  Languages. 

Professor  Rc>ne  Basset,  of  Algiers,  has  published  a  Manual  of  the 
Xibiil  Language  in  the  Zouaye  Dialect  spoken  by  the  indigenous 
iahsbitants  of  Algeria.  It  is  a  Hamitic  Language,  and  totally 
distinct  from  Arabic.  The  Manual  consists  of  a  Grammar,  Texts, 
Biblio<n^phy,  and  Vocabulary.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  Work, 
sad    in  the  French  Language. 

The  Christian  KnowUd^'c  Society  has  just  published  in  the 
Enjrli'^h  LnnizTia^e  a  Dictionary  of  the  Nika  Lanp;nage,  spok-en  near 
MomKi^a  in  Ka<t  Africa.  It  belongs  to  the  Bantu  family.  This 
work  wiLH  compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Rebmann,  of  the  Church 
l^L*^ionary  Society,  during  his  lon^  residence  in  that  country. 

Dr.  Sim",  of  the  T/ivin^stone  Mission  on  the  Koni^o,  has  just 
pabhslci  .ij  tlie  Eugli.Nh  Language  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Yalulema 
Isairuagc,  $(poken  in  the  Aruwihi,  LoUuni,  and  Mawembe  Districts 
«f  the  Upper  Kongo.  It  belongs  to  the  Bfintu  family.  The  book 
'm  aecompatiied  by  a  small  Map  of  the  Kongo,  indicating  the  precise 
Iscali^  where  this  Language  is  spoken.  Dr.  Gust  has  presented  a 
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copy  to  the  Library  of  the  B.A.S.  (Eaflt  London  ioBtitate  lor 

Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  Pnhlishers). 

The  Hon.  Secretary  has  also  published  at  his  own  charges  at 
the  Christiftn  Knowledge  Society  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Lan*niapp, 
spoken  by  the  sample  Tan  tribe  who  occupy  the  Re^^ion  North  of 
the  River  Gabun  and  the  Irtutli  Proteetonit^  in  South  xVfrica, 
West  coast.  The  renderinj^s  of  tin;  words  are  in  the  Spanish 
Language.  It  is  presumed  to  be  of  the  Bantu  family.  The  com- 
piler is  a  Spaniard,  Son  Osorio,  who  had  resided  some  time  in  tlie 
country,  and^  who  called  upon  the  vriter  of  these  Notes  to  lidp 
him  to  pnhlish  his  Yocabnlary.  As  it  seemed  of  'valne,  was 
certainly  genuine,  and  filled  np  a  great  gap  in  oar  eziating 
knowledge,  Br.  Cust  consented  to  do  so,  at  his  own  expense,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  Africa. 

Among  this  year's  books  on  African  Lnnp:uagee,  mention  should 
be  made  of  three  published  at  Vienna:  the  Manuel  de  hi  Lanjnie 
Tigrai,  by  ^I.  Schreiber;  the  Lingua  Afnr  nel  ^"^ord-Est  del* 
Africa,  by  Giovanni  Colizza ;  and  Die  liiiin  Sprache,  by  Loo 
Reinisch.  The  Tigrai  is  -puken  in  Central  and  Northern  Aby&sini"?i; 
it  is  Semitic,  and  a  Sister-Langiiagft  of  the  Tigre,  both  sprung  frum 
the  old  Ethiopian,  or  (ji'z.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  the  islands  between  the  Baj  of  Adulis  and  Gulf  of  Tajirah,  is 
the  tribe  known  to  outsiders  as  Dandkil,  to  the  memhers  them- 
selves, Afar.  Mention  has  already  heen  made  of  Professor  Leo 
Beinisch*s  volumes  on  this  tribe.  In  the  general  scramble  for 
Africa,  Italy  laid  hands  on  Assab,  a  port  of  the  Red  8ea,  and 
its  Oovemment  waa  induced  to  send  young  Italians  to  acquire  the 
Language  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  with  a  view  to  annexation. 
Hence  Signor  Colizza's  work,  a  most  complete  one.  and  a  valuable 
a(l<lition  to  Science.  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Bilin,  a  Language 
spoken  by  the  Bogos  tribe  on  the  jSortheni  frontier  of  Abyssinia, 
is  a  masterly  production,  written  in  Uennau. 


1890. 

Africa. — Bon  Antonio  da  Silva  Leitao  e  Castro  has  publiphed  in 
the  Tortuguese  Language  at  tlie  National  Press  of  Loanda,  1866, 
the  Grammar  of  the  Kongo  Language  and  Vck  ahulary,  compilcil  hy 
Bmsciottus,  a  Capuchin  Monk,  in  the  Latin  Language  200  years 
a^o.  Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  this  book  is  no  longer  rare,  as 
a  new  edition  was  ]>ubliRhed  some  years  back  in  l>on<l(>n,  and  it  has 
be(»n  translated  and  published  in  English  by  Mr.  Uratt^iu  (jiminesi*, 
of  Harley  House,  Bow.    It  is  a  Bantu  Language. 

Joaquin  Almeida  Ba  G^nha  has  published  at  the  19'ational  Freaa 
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of  Loanda,  1886,  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Maiza  Lan- 
guaiTP,  spoken  in  thr  District  of  Cape  Dclgado,  in  the  FroTince  of 
Mozambik  in  East  Africa.    Tt     a  Tiantu  Languaj^e. 

The  same  Author  has  published  at  the  Xntioual  Tress  of  Mozambik, 
1885,  a  Study  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Banian,  Bdthia, 
Par?i,  Moor,  Gentile,  and  Native  inhabitants  of  the  Province.  It 
▼oold  he  an  interesting  Study  to  examine  this  volume,  as  so  many 
«f  tbe  Races  alluded  to  are  natives  of  India,  Hindu  and  Mahometan, 
wh»  liave  settled  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa,  Bouth  of  the  Equator ; 
m  hdf  all  the  coast4iade  is  in  the  hands  of  Indians. 

Sum,  Witt  Afiiea. — The  Rev.  P.  H.  Donglin,  Missionary  to  the 
Rio  Pongas,  has  published  through  the  S.P.C.E.  a  Heading  Book  in 
the  Susa  Lang:uage,  a  most  important  form  of  speech  in  West  Africa. 
This  belongs  to  the  Negro  group. 

Kahdil,  Xorth  Africa. — Emeritus  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  has 
pT!lli>he<l  (Triibncr)  a  new  and  enhxrp;ed  edition  of  his  Nnmidian, 
or  Kahail,  Vocubulary.  It  includes  all  the  words  contained  in  a 
Vuuibulary  jjii  iiarrfi  by  Fatlior  Olivier,  which  Dr.  Cast,  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  picked  up  during  his  tour  in  Algeria,  as  it  was  previoui«ly 
isknown  in  England. 

Of<waiVi.*^Mr.  Sydney  H.  Bay  has  contributed  to  the  Journal  of 
tiie  Anthropologics!  Institute  a  Grammatical  Notice  of  l^e  Nguna 
language,  spoken  in  one  of  the  isknds  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

Grmmgtu^  Oromdna. — A  Grammar  of  the  Language  spoken  in 
Abj-^inia,  and  by  the  Galla  tribe.  By  Lucie  Scobart.  Published 
*t  >':iples,  1885,  in  the  Italian  Language.  In  the  Preface  we  learn, 
that  the  Itoman  Catholic  Bishop  Massaia  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
tiit;  Study  of  this  Lan«:ua^e  as  far  back  as  1854,  by  opeuin^r  a 
School,  in  which  the  Native  children  were  taught  the  Langua<;e  and 
tb^  use  of  the  Roman  Character.  The  Author  iuliuwed  this  lead, 
itnd  Las  compiled  a  very  creditable  Cirauimar.  The  Author  appears 
to  be  a  young  Italian  Professor. 

Afiricm  Fkiklo^y, — ^A  Grammar  and  Yoeabularr  of  tiie  Fan 
language  was  published  at  New  York^  1S81,  by  Ihe  Ber.  R.  H. 
Nissan,  M.D ,  of  Ihe  American  Presbyterian  Boud  ci  Missions  in 
the  Gabun,  tlie  West  coast  South  of  the  Equator.  It  was  the  work 
of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Adams,  of  the  same  Mission,  who  died  as  far 
back  as  1 856.  It  is  of  great  importance.  The  Language  is  of  the 
Btntu  family* 


'*  ComparatiTe  Grammar  of  the  B&ata  Language,*'  by  the  Bev. 
Father  Torrend,  S  J.,  of  the  Jesuit  Miraion  on  the  Zamb6si.  This 
is  a  large  and  important  yolume,  compiled  on  the  model  of  the  great 
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Comparative  Qrammar  of  the  Arian  Lengruages,  but  comprising  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  Language'^,  the  knowledge  of  which 
baa  been  revealed  to  ua  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  the 
Grammars.  Dictionaries,  and  Texts  prepared  by  Missionaries  in 
Smitli  Africa.  No  doubt  thcro  nrc  many  points  which  will  rfH]uire 
( oiisiiieration,  as  our  knowUii^e  <  xtrud?',  but  under  any  circum- 
BtaiKcs  this  is  an  Epoch-making  l)ouk.    (Kt'irau  Tuul,  IVfnch.) 

"  Giiiiiimar  of  the  Nyanja  Laufruaire  of  Lake  Nyasii,"  by  the 
Kev.  George  Huury,  Medical-Missioiuay  ol  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.   This  is  a  most  satisfactory  book.    (Frazer,  Aberdeen.) 

Hymns^  by  the  aamo  Author  in  the  aame  Language. 
Angola  Froverba  in  the  Mbimda  or  Banda  Language  of  the 
Weat  coast  of  Africa  within  the  Portuguese  colony."    Tlio  tranala* 
tiona  are  in  the  Portuguese  Language,  and  the  book  ia  intereating 
aa  compiled  by  an  educated  Native.  (Liabon.) 

Notes  on  the  Tambiika  Language  spoken  on  the  West  coast  of 
Lake  Nyasa,"  by  Dr.  Elmslie,  Mrdiral- Missionary  of  the  Free 
Church  of  {Scotland.  This  is  a  most  useful  book.  ^Frazer, 
Aberdeen.) 

"Table  of  coikokIs,  aiui  paradigm  of  Verb,"  in  the  same  Lan- 
guage, by  the  same  Author. 

"Notes  on  the  Tambuka  Language  and  table  of  concords  and 
paradigm  of  Verb  in  the  N'goni  form  of  speech,"  a  Dialect  of  the 
Zulu  Language  spoken  on  the  West  coast  of  Lake  Kyaaa :  for  this 
also  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Blmslie.   (Frazer,  Aberdeen.) 

"  Afrikanische  Petrefakten,"  a  Study  of  the  Grammatical  feaiurea, 
and  mutual  relation,  of  African  Languages  in  the  German  Language, 
by  Professor  A.  W.  Schleicher  (Berlin).  We  particularly  welcome 
this  book,  as  indicating,  that  tlic  attention  of  German  linpii.^tic 
kSi'holars  is  b('j2:iuning  to  be  turiK  *!  to  flir  woiuU-rful  new  matrriah, 
bKui^lit  to  light  by  honest,  though  uutimuud^  Jihtish  labourers  in 
a  virgin-held. 

**  A  Gospel  in  tlie  SliiU»wa  Language,"  spoken  in  the  Portuguese 
colony  in  Ea^t  Africa  near  Lorenzo  ^larqutz.  \N'e  publish 
annually  in  this  Journal  a  list  of  the  translations,  made  by  the 
British  Bible  Society,  but  we  are  indebted  for  this  translation  to 
the  American  Bible  Society.  It  may  readily  be  understood,  how 
exceedingly  important  are  genuine  Texts  made  by  capable  men  in 
the  field  to  be  brought  into  immediate  use,  and  severe  criticism  by 
the  tribe,  which  Bp^^CB  that  I^anguage,  when  used  in  the  Schools 
and  Chapels. 

**  An  English-Tolugri  Dictionary,'*  by  P.  Bankara-narayana, 
M.A.,  Tutor  to  their  Highnesses  tlie  Princes  of  Cochin.  South 
India,  Madras.    K.  R.  Press,  This  is  a  very  sati>faLtorv 

"Work  :  the  ht  id  has  been  "well  ocnipiud  by  previous  Scholars,  hut 
previous  Dictionaries  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  TCdugu  students,  and  the  want  being  felt. 
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thi?  Native  Scholar  has  supplied  a  iresh^  and  cheap,  and  handy 
IhcUonary,  with  a  careful  Preface. 

"A  Pocket  Tamil  Guide,"  by  A  M.  Fergusen,  Jun.,  Member  of 
tht  11.A.S.  Third  Edition,  completely  revised.  Colombo,  Island 
of  Ceylon,  1892.  It  is  well-known,  that  the  Xortlieru  portion  of 
the  Ishuid  of  Ceylon  is  occupied  exolnaiyely  by  Tamil  immigrants 
Soath  India,  and  this  iiBeM  Pocket-Guide  is  published  for 
convenience  of  the  European  Planter,  who  has  to  do  with  tiie 
Magement  ol  land-estates* 

JmrmH  of  the  Bojfol  AntsUc  Society , 


1S92. 

**  Xg'anja  Language."  Dictionary  by  the  Rev.  David  Clement 
Seott,  Mission  of  Chnrdi  of  Sootfancf,  Blantyre  on  the  Kiver 
Sfaiie,  South  Africa.  Edinburgh,  1891.  This  Language  belongs 
to  the  Bibtu  family,  and  tiie  tribe,  which  speaks  it,  dwells  on  the 
dum  of  Lake  Kyasa,  which  word,  as  well  as  NgWja,  means 
Like,  BtTer,  or  water.  The  Language  is  more  akin  to  tiie  Zulu 
and  Xosa  (commonly  called  Kafir)  than  to  the  Languages  on  the 
Ea^t  coast,  Swahfli  and  Yao.  The  Dictionary  is  preceded  by  a 
Grammatical  Note.    It  is  a  praiseworthy  production. 

**Tnin-latioii  of  Mark's  Gospel  into Ng'anja,"  This  is  a  carefully 
prtpan  tl  Tt  xt  in  the  same  Language. 

"An  tdunuutary  sketch  of  8uto  Grammar,"  by  M.  E.  Jacottet, 
Frunch  Missionary  in  Bu-6uto-land.  Mission  Press,  1892.  iliaba 
Boain.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  Suto-English  Vocabulary 
Icing  required,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  prefix  to  it  this 
Onuanatical  sketch  in  the  Eoglish  Language :  this  represents  a 
great  adranee  on  our  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  tmstworthy  guide. 

Notes  on  the  Grammatical  Construction  of  the  Luba  Lan- 
piain?,"  as  spoken  in  Garenganje,  Central  Africa,  with  brief 
Vocabularies  in  Luba- English  and  English-Luba,  and  six  chapters 
in  Luba  from  the  Gospel  of  John.  Office  of  Echoes  of  Science, 
Bith.  This  is  an  excctMlingly  valuable  contribution  to  know- 
by  a  Toune:  ]M  i N,-.ionary,  named  Charles  Albert  Swan. 
The  country,  where  this  Language  is  spoken,  is  included  in  the 
Kongo  Free  State.  Garenganje  was  the  capital  of  a  chief  named 
Msidi,  who  was  shot  by  a  late  English  Explorer.  The  Eegion  is 
better  known  as  Katanga.  Hr.  Frederick  Axnot  penetrated,  as 
so  independent  Ktssionary,  into  this  terra  incognita  in  1886 :  his 
health  failed  and  he  had  to  retnm  to  England,  being  relieved  in 
1888  by  Mr,  Swan.  He  resided  three  years  at  Garenganje,  and 
added  to  the  small  stock  of  Luba  words*  collected  by  Mr;  Axnot. 
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It  is  noteworthy,  thut  both  the  Missionary  Exploror^  went  to  their 
ptation  via  the  i^ortugucse  colony  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa  uu<l 
Bihe,  but  Mr.  Swan  returned  by  way  of  the  River  Kongo.  After 
a  few  months  sojourn  in  Englaiid  he  has  started  on  liis  return. 

We  feel  deeply  obliged  to  the  compilers.  The  Language  belongs 
to  the  B6nta  family  of  South  Afrioa,  and  is  a  new  variety  of  that 
mult&Eoxiii  atook.  I  have  applied  for  copies  to  send  to  African 
Scholars  in  the  different  Capitals  of  Enrope. 

The  preceding  Works  are  by  labourers  in  the  field,  who,  without 
linguistic  training,  contribute  careful  and  honest  record  of  lingnistio 
fa(^  The  book,  which  I  now  notice,  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
ling:uistic  Scholar,  A.  W.  Schleicher,  in  the  Gorman  Language, 
published  at  Berlin,  1892,  and  entitled  "Die  Somali- Sprache.'* 
It  is  appiirently  only  the  liri«t  part  of  a  larger  Work,  and  it  con- 
tains a  Text,  Souuil-Lore,  Woi-d-Lore,  and  Seutence-Lore.  The 
compiler  had  visited  Somali-land.  It  is  not  the  fir!»t  (irammar, 
as  Captain  Hunter  occupied  the  field  some  time  back,  but  much 
material  has  been  accumulated  since.  It  is  compiled  on  scientifie 
principles  for  scientific  nurposes. 

Fraessor  Leo  Beinisen,  of  Tienna,  has  published  in  the  German 
Language  at  Vienna,  three  parts  of  a  most  valuable  book,  204  pages. 
Die  Beddwie-Sprache  in  Kord-Ost  Africa. 

In  1 88 1 1  Professor  Hennann  Almqvist  published  at  Ups^a,  in 
Sweden,  his  well-known  Tolume,  Die  Bish^i-Sprache  To- 
Bedawie. 

This  new  volunic  of  Prof.  Eeinisch.  is  a  vahiable  addition  to 
our  knowletlgt*,  consisting  of  Texts  oud  Grammatical  Notes,  and 
including  Dialects.  The  Language  belongs  to  the  Hamitic  family, 
and  is  spoken  in  the  Regions  betwixt  the  Upper  Is^ile  Basin  aud  the 
Bed  Sea. 

Tigr6  is  the  chief  Language  spoken  in  the  Italian  colony 
Eritrea  on  the  African  bajok  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  with  the 
exception  of  Aiabioi  the  most  extenrively  spoken  Language  of 
Semitic  origin.  Its  field  is  between  the  16  and  18  degrees  of 
Latitude.  It  has  no  written  literature,  and  it  is  only  in  recent 
years,  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  Philological  refcarch, 
while  its  F^oiithern  Sister-Language  Tigrina.  was  brought  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  witlun  the  pale  of  linguistie  analysis. 
Captain  M.  Camperio's '*  Manuale  Tigre-ltaliano,"  oomprisintr  an 
outline  Grammar,  Dialogues,  and  two  Voeabuhiries,  is  inieuiied 
to  serve  practical  purposes  only  by  facilitating  intercourse 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Abyssinians.  The  production  of 
the  Lazarist  father,  J,  Schreiber,  '*  Manndde  la  langue  Tigrai,"the 
second  part  of  which  has  recently  been  published  atVienna,  six  years 
after  the  first,  is  a  Work  of  more  ambitioas  aims:  It  deals,  like  the 
"Work  of  Professor  PraetorittS,  with  the  Tigriiia  Dialect,  but  differs 
from  that  Work  by  deriving  its  materials  from  the  Uring  Laaguage 
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exclusively,  both  as  it  is  spoken  and  nscd  in  correspondence.  The 
Character  used  is  the  Ainhanc,  which  has  also  been  employed  in 
til-  present  Work.  The  second  part  contains  Tigrina  letters  with 
a  irt  nch  translation,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.  The  typographical 
execution,  done  at  the  celebrati'd  printing-office  ol  Ad.  Holzhausen, 
tt  Vitona,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Ib  East  Africa  the  S.P.C.K.  has  published  a  great  many  small 
bwfa  in  tile  different  Languages  for  the  lue  of  Jf  isaionar^-Societiefl. 
Ilie  point  of  view,  from  which  I  regard  them  on  this  occaaiony 
is  palely  Philologictd,  and  they  do  oertainly  repreeent  an  advanced, « 
nd  advancinit,  knowledge  of  Vemacalani,  of  which  the  namea 
even  were  unknown  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago :  there  is  no  use 
in  setting  out  the  namea  of  these  Works,  as  the  Student  will  find 
them  in  the  Cataloprues  of  the  Society  under  their  respective 
Lan^nitifies :  there  are  of  the  Bantu  faimly  the  ^ff  2:i,  the  Yao, 
the  Xiranirri.  the  Swahfli,  the  Gogo,  and  the  Ganda;  this  Region 
inclndts  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Lake  Xyasa,  and  the  country 
between :  the  hooks  are  real,  prepared  by  men  in  the  held,  not 
by  Scholars  in  their  European  Studies. 

To  Mr.  IL  E.  Weale,  bte  "D"  Troup  B.8.A.  Company's  Police,  we 
tie  indebted  lor  a  amaU  Yocabnlary,  pnbUehed  at  Cape -Town, 
of  the  TaMle  and  Kal£ka  Languages,  spoken  in  Ma-Sh6na-1and, 
wd  Ma-Tab61e-]and.  The  book  consiatB  of  thirty-two  pages,  and 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  Prospectors  and  Farmers  in  Ma-8h6na- 
Und.  There  are  manifest  Zulu-affinities  in  these  Languages :  it  ia 
a  first  effort,  and  no  doubt  will  be  followed  by  more  serious  pro« 
dactionft. 

The  llev.  A.  M.  Hartman  has  published  outlines  of  a  Grammar 
of  aouther  Dialect  spoken  in  Ma-Shona-land,  This  is  but  another 
drop  of  a  coming  8hM\\  <T. 

In  the  Quarterly  iiallt.tui  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
it  is  propo^  to  publish  a  series  of  Notes  of  Bantu  Languages  from 
the  pen  of  the  aeoompliahed  Scholar,  M.  Hel4  Chatelain :  his  ez- 
perienee  lies  in  the  rortugoese  colony  of  Angola,  on  the  West 
Mart  Sonttk  of  the  Equator.  Ko.  III.  of  the  Series  reached  me  a 
fi^w  days  ago :  *'  The  Ha-Taka  and  their  Language."  This  is  the 
fir't  appearance  d  a  new  Lanpniage  :  the  Geographical  position  of 
the  tribe  who  speak  it* is  indicated,  and  a  Vocabulary  and  brief 
Grammatical  Notes  are  appcndc  d. 

The  late  Colonel  Ellis,  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  West  India 
iMrjciiiieiit,  btatione<l  in  West  Africa,  North  of  the  Equator,  in  the 
Briti«h  colonipf,  Las  contributed  an  important  volume  on  the 
*'  Yaribsi-bpi^aking  Peoples  of  the  ShxTe-Coast  of  West  Africa." 
The  chaptc'rs  on  Language,  Proverbs^,  and  Folk-Lore -tales  are 
nest  Taloablc :  it  is  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  London, 
aid  should  find  a  phice  in  all  libraries. 

The  Tariona  nseful  publications,  by  the  East  London  Institute 
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for  TTome  and  Foreign  Missions,  on  the  Kongo  group  of  the  B/mtu 
family  of  L!(Tisi:iias:es,  have  rt  cf  Titly  received  a  valuable  accossion  in 
a  "Guide  to  tlio  Lu-Nkundu  Lanp:uao;e,"  l>y  J.  and  F.T.  McKittrick. 
This  Language  in  spoken  idong  with  the  Ki-Lolohythe  Ba-Xkundu 
in  the  Ba-Loh)  eouutry,  in  the  great  1  nd  of  the  Kon^o  where 
it  crosses  the  Equator  Northwards.  The  two  ditier  diulecticully 
only.  The  Manual  comprises,  in  addition  to  a  short  Grammar,  with 
TeztSy  conyersatioiu,  Teadmg-lessoiu^  aad  two  Yocabularies,  and 
is  intended  to  be  a  oompanion  yoliime  to  J.  B.  fiddie^s  £i-Lolo 
^  Vocabulary. 

Die  Tone  der  Negcr-Spracheiiy  und  ibre  Bezeichnung  ** :  eiortert 
Ton  J.  Christaller:  Basle,  Switzerland.  This  is  a  short 
Pamphlet  of  nineteen  pages  on  an  important  and  intricate  subject, 
by  a  singularly  well«qaaMed  Scholar,  whose  experience  is  in  the 
field. 

General  Subject. — The  same  Scholar  has  contributed  to  the 
general  subject  of  the  Languages  of  Africa  an  interesting  and 
valuable  pamphlet  of  tifty-nine  pages,  under  the  title  ''Die 
Sprachen  Afrikas,"  von  J.  G.  Clirihtaller,  Stuttgard.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  separate  copy  of  a  eontiilmtioiL  to  the  Amnial  Bepoit  ol 
the  Wiirtemburg  Society  of  Commercial  Geography. 

The  Bey.  Lewis  Grout  contributed  a  valuable  Essay  on  African 
Languages  to  the  Chicago-Congress  of  1893. 

1  venture  briefly  to  allude  to  my  own  continbution  to  tlie 
Chicago-Congress.  In  1881,  I  published,  with  the  help  of  friends 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Africa,  my  two 
vohimes  of  the  "Modern  Languages  of  Africa";  with  carefully 
prepared  Appendices  of  Languages,  Dialects,  and  authorities :  they 
were  favourably  received,  and  have  been  quoted  by  numerous 
writers.  Twelve  years  have  passed  away,  and  a  great  number 
of  additional  books  have  been  published,  and  the  Authors  in- 
Tsriably  honoured  me  with  a  copy  :  it  was  too  soon  for  a  seoond 
odition  of  my  book  before  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  90  it 
occurred  to  me  to  publish  in  tiie  English  and  French  Languages  an 
Essay  on  the  "Progress  of  African  Philology  from  1881  to  1893," 
forty-eight  pages,  with  Appendices  naming  all  the  additional  books 
published  in  that  interval  time;  it  has  been  appreciated,  and 
will  greatly  help  the  persons,  to  whom  it  falls  in  the  next  century 
to  publish  a  xevifiod  edition  of  the  Work. 


1894. 

The  following  Note  is  interesting  on  the  grounds  of  General 
Philology. 
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ITofE  on  a  Paper  by  the  Rev.  F.  "W.  Kolbe,  lOssionary  in  Daraara- 
land,  Soath  Africa,  "  On  the  Bearing  of  the  Study  of  the 
Bantu  Languages  of  South  Africa  oil  the  Arian  family  of 
Languages." 

Tie  author  of  this  Paper  has  been  nearly  forty  years  as  a 
ilK-aonary  in  South  Africa,  chiefly  among  the  Herero,  which  in 
skekh  of  the  "Modem  Languages  of  Africa"  I  have  classed 
in  the  Western  Sub-brain  h  of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Great 
Binia  feinily  of  Languages  in  South  Africa,  South  of  the  Equator. 
CiMfer  the  patronage  of  our  late  Freoden^  Sir  Bartle  Fkrere,  Dr. 
lolbe  last  year  published  a  Dictionary  of  the  H6r0r6,  and  in  1868 
a  Pionphlet  on  the  Law  of  the  Towels  in  that  Language.  In  the 
Preface  to  his  Dictionary  he  sets  forth  the  principles,  upon  which 
the  genius  and  laws  of  that  Language  are  based,  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  reflec  tion.  He  addressed  me  on  the  subject,  and  stated  his 
conriction,  that  these  laws  apply  as  well  to  tlie  origin  of  Arian 
LansnriL''  an'?  infixed  of  Universal  Language,  and  that,  when  that 
fci't  ackuowletlged,  Herero  would  obtain  its  proper  piaee  in 
P;::lol-jgy.  Not  a  siuirle  group  of  root-words  in  the  Arian  family 
ctui'i,  iiccording  to  hiui,  be  properly  understood  without  a  know- 
kd^ce  of  Bantu,  especially  of  Herero. 

He  then  expressed  his  desire  to  avail  himself  of  his  leisure  (for 
lis  liad  retired  from  Mission-work,  and  settled  down  at  Wynberg, 
n€«r  Cape-Town),  to  write  a  Tolume  on  the  Origin,  Laws,  and 
Porms,  of  the  Herer6  Language,  explaining  and  exemplifying  the 
principles,  if  he  could  receive  some  pecuniary  assistance  from 
GoTcrnxnent  or  a  learned  Society.  I  replied,  that  there  was  but 
flight  hope  of  any  favourable  result  to  his  application,  but  I 
tDcouraged  him  to  y)repare  for  the  Journal  of  this  Society  an  outline 
of  hi*  view*?  on  this  important  subject,  which  would  at  least  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  Scholars  of  Europe. 

No  doubt  the  Philologi<  al  world  has  submitted  \^  the  tyranny  of 
the  Sauvkiilibts  too  lon<;,  and  a  protest  was  rcquii'ed.  Great  as  has 
1m  the  service  of  that  School  in  founding  the  Science  of  Com- 
mtiTe  Philology  on  a  sure  and  scientific  basis,  the  time  has  come 
nr  a  closer  8tudy  of  the  manrellous  linguistic  phenomena  of  other 
families  of  Languages,  specially  of  so  remarkable  a  one  as  the 
Biatu  Languages  of  South  Africa,  and  it  is  possible,  that  a  thorough- 
gobg  iBvestigation  of  these  and  other  non-Arian  familii  s  of  Speech 
op^n  the  way  to  a  depth,  which  the  plummet-line  of  the 
>in>-knti^t>  has  fidled  to  reach.  At  any  rate,  until  Philologists 
liuvt  (]«>n»-  for  tb«'se  Lan;^uaj;es  what  has  been  done  for  the  Arian 
aii'l  St  initio  families,  it  sedus  in  my  opinion  premature  to  com- 
lieaee  any  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  Language. 

JtmmU  0/  Us  Mo^<U  AtuUk  Society . 
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THE  INDIAN   CAREER   OF   SIR  GEORGE 

CAMPBELL. 

TmF  i?  a  melancholy  interest  attached  to  these  volumes,  as  the 
compiler  was  engaf^ecl  upon  them,  when  he  was  fluddcnly  called 
t^aj  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt.  He  was  one  of  the  most  dutiaguished 
oActtU  ol  the  GoTenimeiit  of  Britiali  India,  and  after  Ids  retire- 
Mt  from  the  Serrice  In  1 8 j4  he  Bat  in  Parlmment  for  the  borough 
Sitkcaldy,  N.B.y  bat  his  memoirs  relate  only  to  his  Indian 
Ciner* 

He  arriTed  in  India  in  the  last  week  of  1842,  and  left  it  finally 
ia  1874.   This  covers  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  but  at  least 

ax  years  were  spent  in  Enir1;ind  on  furlough,  80  his  actual 
rejddence  covered  only  twent\  -li\  e  yoars ;  and  he  tilled  every 
irnfif  und  every  variety  of  appointment  in  the  Province  of  the 
i'mj  i}).  North- \V'ei>t  Trovinces,  and  Lower  li^mgal,  from  the 
Iki^iifcit  t<j  the  lowest;  and  it  may  be  truly  ^id,  that  he  was  most 
worthy  of  every  otfico  which  lie  held,  and  left  each  office  liuproved 
aad  developed  by  his  occupation.  His  period  ol  service  preceded, 
vssied  through,  and  continued  on  and  after,  the  jpwat  military 
MatiBies  of  1 857,  in  the  dangers  of  which  he  shared,  thou^  only 
m  a  drilian.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  reform  or  improvement  of 
our  ivTcnue  and  judicial  system  daring  the  period  of  his  serWce,  in 
winch  he  had  not  taken  a  conqncoons  part.  Before  the  Mutinies 
tiie  offices  which  he  held  were  the  ordinary  ones  of  the  Civil 
Department,  though  he  was  always  several  years  in  advance  of 
hi«  contemporaries  :  }>ut  after  the  Mutinies  he  held  successively 
the  po«t  of  Chief  Judge  in  the  Province  of  Oudh,  member  of  the 
Hi?h  C'turt  of  Justice  of  Banzai,  Cbirf  CommiBsioner  of  the  Gen- 
try IVoviiiet  *?,  and  Lieuleuaut-Uovemur  u£  Bengal.  Ho  left  his 
every  where. 

Bat  he  foond  time  daring  the  intenrals  of  bnsineBs  to  compile 
fid  paUish  several  remarkable  books  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tation  itf  British  India,  and  at  the  time  of  the  second  Panjab  War 
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he  published  a  scries  of  xemarkable  letters  in  a  local  Indian  paper, 
and  during  the  Mutinies  in  The  Timet  of  London.  Whatever  he 
wrote  made  a  considerable  impn  ssiou,  and  the  lu<-i<]ity  of  liis  style, 
th(!  uccimicy  of  his  facts,  and  the  ahility  of  his  Hminuents,  were 
admitted  even  by  those  who  did  not  nc^ree  with  liim  in  his  policy. 
Much  of  that  literature  was  necessarily  ephemeral,  and  only  those, 
who  remember  the  publication  of  that  literature,  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  the  awakening  of  sleepy  officials  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  ol  the  young  reformer.  He  had  but  one  object,  and 
that  was  to  improve  the  administration  of  India,  and  these  volumes 
amply  testify  to  the  statement.  While  in  England,  or  in  hii 
lengthened  tours,  his  thoughts  insensibly  turned  to  that  one  object, 
j^ow  that  India  has  been  so  Europeanised  the  necessity  of  the 
reforms,  which  he  helped  to  introduce,  is  scarcely  understood.  It 
was  but  natural,  that  he  was  violently  opposed  by  those  who 
desired  to  let  things  be,  and  these  pages  perhaps  betray  that,  as 
a  f'oTitroversialist,  he  wan  not  quite  fair.  Many  distinrruisbed 
antagonists,  or  men  who  ventured  to  dilfer  from  him.  both  civil 
and  military,  are  held  up  to  scorn,  and  their  couuti  r-ar<:ument4s, 
or  views  of  a  disputed  case,  are  not  set  out ;  he  would  have  urged, 
that  he  was  writmg  kU  aum  memoirs,  and  not  the  memoirs  of  oUier 
men  who  had  opposed  him,  hut  this  view  of  the  memoirs  detracts 
from  their  value  as  bricks^  from  which  Histoir  will  hereafter  be 
constructed.  He  had  very  strong  views  on  all  questions,  which 
came  within  his  cognizance  practically,  but  he  Was  unable  to  see 
the  other  side  of  the  shield. 

He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  clasfsical  Education,  nor  had  he 
any  acquaintance  with  Language  beyond  his  own  and  tlie  great 
Vernacular  of  North  India.  He  never  turned  aside  to  liter;itiire,  or 
the  fine  Arts,  or  "  belles-lettres."  He  was  an  administrator  *'  pur 
et  suiipk,"  and  a  thoughtful,  scieutitic,  and  conscientious  ad- 
ministrator, standing  up  for  the  rights  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil 
and  aU  oppressed  classes.  Some  officials  went  in  for  the  friend* 
ship  of  rich  landowners  and  princelings,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
the  loan  of  elephants  and  sporting  facilities  and  banquets,  snd 
after  the  Mutinies  a  great  wave  of  aristocratical  toadyism  swept 
over  Noith  India.  To  such  tendencies  George  Campbell  was 
steadily  oy)posed ;  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  ryot,  and  was 
successful,  and  he  was  not  alone  in  his  contest. 

The  form,  in  whic  h  these  memoirs  appenr,  h  aves  much  to  be 
desired  ;  the  chief  feature  of  a  uuMiioir  is,  that  it  should  be  short. 
These  volumes  ore  verv  bulkv,  and  to  manv  ^vill  be  verv  heavv 
reatiiug;  many  will  not  read  them  at  all.  To  those  who  kntw  the 
man,  and  in  nieinory  can  accompany  him  throughout  all  his  career 
from  1843  to  they  have  a  peculiar  lasciuatiou ;  but  it  is 

personal  and  antiquarian,  and  the  pleasure  is  limited  to  those,  who 
agree  with  the  great  reformer,  and  will  certainly  not  be  shared  by 
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fbe  friends  or  lelatiTes  ol  tiuMe^  who  fall  under  tlie  lash  of  his 

ttstigation,  or  his  severe  censure.  These  lines  are  penned  hy  one, 
who  knew  him  in  College,  knew  him,  and  wfl«»  in  constant  ror- 
Ff-^pondence  or  personal  contact  with  him,  during  the  whole  of  his 
eiretT,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  for  England  for  Egypt  in 
1891.  No  more  amiahle,  lovable,  personage  ever  existed;  so  sweet 
to  argue  with,  so  instructive  to  listen  to.  It  so  happened,  that  the 
of  our  official  duty  were  totally  distinct,  though  just  111 
Mrtiet  Mnnetiine^  but  prodndng  no  nvaliy,  and  giving  pla^  for 
diffmiees  of  detsil  in  opinionB  on  geneinl  sabj^csts  of  adminutra* 
tun,  which  vere  perfectly  identical  from  fhe  firrt  to  fhe  laet 

J9b  was  a  duld  of  fortune :  luck  was  on  his  ode;  no  domeitie 
nrfortane,  no  serious  illness,  came  near  him ;  no  disappointment 
in  the  diatiibution  of  the  objects  of  official  dinre ;  he  bad  every- 
thinij:  many  things  wliich  others  may  have  desired,  and  perhaps 
dr^rved,  but  were  not  liirky  pnoii<r}i  to  attain :  the  three  prizes  of 
Service,  a  seat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  a  Chief  Com- 
BiWiiionership  of  a  Province,  the  Government  of  a  Region  containing 
Kity  Miilions ;  on  his  retuni  to  Kntjland  a  seat  in  the  Council  of 
India,  a  safe  seat  for  several  ruriiuuieuts  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
tlie  Older  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  honour 
«f  D.C.L.  at  Oxford,  the  praise  and  applause  of  friimds,  and  the 
iMMct  of  those,  who  owosed  the  measoree,  )>nt  admired  the  man. 

Did  he  desenre  it  ?  Was  he  worthy  of  his  good  fortune  ?  Empha- 
tioiUy  he  waa,  for  he  was  one  of  those,  who  could  do  things  worth 
leoQvdinf^,  and  write  books  worth  reading.  This  gift  falls  to  few ; 
and  men  of  ancient  days  have  recorded,  that  these  two  things 
Tiriit'^^  make  up  the  gretite^t  gift  as  regards  things  of  this  world, 
can  be  desired  by  man  or  can  be.grauted  by  God. 

FmH  mm  GmMe,  1893. 


n. 

JAM£S  THOMASON,  A  PEACEFUL  BULEB. 

Tais  w  a  moi^t  interesting  book :  to  those  who  know  India,  and 
kccw  the  man,  it  is  of  unpanilleled  interest,  but  no  one,  who  has 
the  Imperial  instinct,  which  has  taught  the  Briton  to  rule  subject 
Kaces  for  their  own  welfare,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  simple 
grftttn<     of  this  character. 

Bum  1S02,  died  1H53;  the  son  of  pious  parents,  he  was  a  serious 
Christian,  but  not  a  fauatical  hypocrite ;  his  talents  were  good ;  his 
eppertunitiea  were  wond^fol.  At  an  early  age  he  was  made 
fivremor  of  a  vast  P!rovince;  he  was  the  greatest  administrator,  that 
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India  has  yet  seen,  the  founder  of  the  Revenue  system  of  Korth 
India ;  he  stood  b(»t\vixt  the  educators  in  Sanskrit  of  the  old  School 
and  in  Englinh  of  the  new  School,  and  introduced  that  system  of 
Vernacular  Education,  which  has  spread  over  the  Peninsula,  and  is 
the  only  true  method  of  primary  Instruction.  He  was  not  a 
conqueror  of  outside  enemies  or  of  inside  rebels,  but  of  difficulties! 
and  prejudices ;  he  was  not,  like  Dalhousie  and  Wellesley,  aii 
annexer  of  Provinces,  but  one  who  taught  how  such  Provinces  can 
be  wisely  and  kindly  administered  after  annexation;  he  was  not» 
one,  who  channed  with  his  oratory  or  conTinced  with  hia  pen,  but 
all  his  words  were  noble  and  his  pages  full  of  kindly  sympathy, 
and  that  "mitis  sapientia,''  which  subdnes  hearts;  he  lived  f  i  the 
people's  welfare,  and  the  half-century,  that  has  elapsed  since  in 
1843  he  entered  upon  his  duties  bears  testimony,  that  he  rightly 
estimated  the  just  wants  of  the  people,  the  survey  of  their  land, 
the  fixture  of  their  boundaries,  an  e(|uable  assessment  of  their  land- 
tax,  a  recortl  of  their  legral  rights,  irrigation  by  canals  and  wells, 
good  loads,  sanitation,  cheap  justice,  effieient  police.  The  i^tt 
Pax  iinUmnica  leaves  little  for  the  historitin  to  record,  and  vet 
still  much  for  the  people  to  be  grateful  for.  Disasters,  warfare, 
inTBsions,  Bet  the  liess  going ;  long  yean  of  qniet  and  prosperity 
furnish  no  sensational  matter  lor  the  reporter. 

The  British  QoTemment  was  strong,  and  put  down  all  offences 
against  person,  property,  or  Human  Mature ;  the  Government  was 
stront::,  and  was  no  longer  afraid  of  letting  the  Schoolmaster  and 
Missionary  go  abroad ;  the  Gh>yenmient  was  strong,  and  ordered 
Sunday  to  be  observed  by  its  own  servants,  civil  or  military ;  the 
Gov(>niment  was  ^^tron!^,  aad  Human  Saoii^ces,  Slavery,  thuggee, 
dacoitee,  satf,  disappeared. 

James  Thomason  gained  his  unequalled  iniiuence  with  the  people 
by  livinp:  in  their  midst ;  he  was  not  a  Presidency-Town  Bigwie:, 
but  lie  (Ivv  cit  among  his  people,  loving  them,  and  therefore  beloved 
by  them.  He  preferred  tho  independence  of  the  Districts,  where 
he  was  a  power,  and  not,  like  a  Qovemment  secretary,  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  greater  power.  He  set  the  example  to  generations  of 
men,  one  of  whom  wrote  this  book,  and  another  reviews  it  in  thsoe 
imperfect  lines,  of  the  noble  trade  of  ruling  men  by  kindness  and 
firmnees,  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove,  the  soft  word  and 
strong  will,  the  ready  joke  and  kindly  warning ;  he  called  his 
District  his  field  of  victory.  Many  of  liis  followers,  and  many 
wlu>  never  saw  him,  must  recognise  in  8ir  R,  Temple's  eloquent 
wordi3  the  incidents  of  his  own  happy  life,  for  many  years  of  their 
prime,  moving:  about  among  a  conlented  ])(^o])le,  as  a  parent  among 
his  children,  as  a  chieftain  in  the  midst  of  his  clan ;  no  military 
troops  within  scores  of  miles,  no  guartls  at  his  door,  but  tho 
"conoitato  imperio,"  the  "celere  obbedir,"  which  a  master  mind 
and  a  white  face  and  hand  can,  by  love  and  sympathy,  win  as  a 
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free- will  otferiii::  from  a  'locilc,  dusky  population,  if  only  there  he 
undcviatmg  j  ust  ice  and  personal  purity  of  morals.  Thomason 
rpearded  each  subjert  on  the  broadest  principles,  and  yet  went  into 
EunutiaB  of  det^iil;  kiiiJiioss  imd  consideration  were  the  watchwords, 
Aod  the  "  Eureka,"  of  him  and  his  School,  men  like  John  Lawrence, 
Mcoteomeryy  George  Campbell,  and  Temple,  who  never  forgot  the 
aanple  of  their  gxeat  master.   Of  idm  it  ma^  be  said,  that  he  was 
*'digaiis  imperio,  quia  imperaverat."   He  died  as  he  lived,  plain 
Jiin*v<  Thomason.    Xo  honours  or  titles  came  near  him.  fint 
thoQgb  '*moinsd6cor6e  "  he  was  ''plus  distinguee'';  he  was  the  only 
Indian  public  servant,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  was  ever  placed 
in  charge  of  a  great  Province,  allowed  to  rule  it  for  a  decade; 
inrited  to  take  another  and  g:reat('r  Provinno,  Madras,  when  the 
hand  of  death,  aft^r  thirty-six  huur'^  of  illness,  beckoned  him 
awsy.    He  was  as  i^^rrat  a.s  he  was  good,  and  as  good  as  he  was 
great.    He  not  only  protected  the  poorer  classes  from  their  rural 
oppressors,  but  he  put  a  stop  to  the  low  v'iews  of  ]\Iurality  of  the 
sAoals  of  Government,  by  gentle  repression,  but  by  no  violent 
pphcy :  the  native  mistress,  the  half-blood  family,  are  unknown 
phfamtiCTia  now.   He  supported  Secular  Education  with  all  the 
MMUQse  of  the  State,  imd  allowed  free  scope  to  Misaioiiaxy 
sotirprise^  based  on  private  Bubscri])tion.    He  was  entirely  free 
from  personal  ambition;  he  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
finperors  Titus  and  Marcus  Aurelius;  from  his  lips  would  have 
passed  the  woni-'    diem  perdidi,*'  if  he  had  not  done  something  for 
th^  welfare  of  his  people :  hard  work  for  twelve  hours  daily,  an 
ft^fteoiious  life,  constant  sojourn  under  canvas  in  his  vast  Kiug:dom, 
coartesy  to  all.  kindness  to  the  young  official,  who  learnt  from  his 
words  and  exumjile  the  high  Idea  of  purity  of  life,  singleness  of 
purpose,  und  inexhaustible  patience  amidst  official  bustle. 

And  yet  the  vm  name  of  this  saintly,  benefieent,  man  is  almost 
ioffotten  in  the  Kegioos,  whicb  he  loved  so  well,  and  was  never 
neognised  or  known  in  Great  Britain;  but  many  of  his  Ideas  and 
sehemes  have  had  a  wider  development  than  he  could  bave  imagined. 
Hb  followers,  devoted  to  him,  occupied  the  Panjab  on  its  annex- 
stion :  all  over  India  his  Educational  policy  is  adopted.  Peace  has 
ber  victories,  no  less  renowned  than  War."  He  was  the  greatest 
conqneror  of  the  rc'ntnr\'.  for  by  his  policy  Millions  of  acres  of 
iral'le  land  were  brought  under  cultivjition,  Millions  settled  down 
t"  sitn'ft  airrif  ultural  or  commercial  life;  and  the  frreatest  conqueror 
is  tlii:  man  \^  ho  has  done  the  greatest  good  to  his  contemporaries. 

PsUMmU  Gmau,  1 893. 
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"When  the  Britiali  nation  annexed  the  Provinces  of  the  country, 
cnllf'fl  British  India,  with  n  popuhition  of  287,000,000  of  Souls, 
a  wise  spirit  of  toleration  puarantoed  to  the  conquered  Kates  their 
Rcli prions,  po  far  as  they  were  not  contraiy  to  moral  law,  and  their 
customs  having  the  force  of  law  rcpirding  maniagc  and  inheri- 
tance. Idolatry,  polygamy,  polyandry,  divorce,  atluptioii  of 
children  by  childless  persons,  marriage  at  the  age  of  puberty  of 
Iwth  flexes^  lifelong  widowhood,  the  leyinte  law  of  a  younger 
brother  taking  the  widow  of  his  deceased  elder  brother :  dl  these 
incidents  are  phenomena  of  CTcry-day  occurrence  in  one  or  otbv 
Province  of  this  vast  Empire  amidst  one  or  other  section  of  the 
extremely  heterogeneous  community,  divided  by  caste,  Religion, 
oolonr,  ^Dialect,  and  ancestral  customs,  yet  com])elIed  to  travel 
in  the  same  railway- carriaprcs,  to  send  their  children  to  the  same 
secular  S(  liools,  attend  at  the  same  judicial  courts,  obey  the  same 
municipal  law,  and  pay  the  same  taxes. 

Under  the  long  Pax  Britannica  the  population  has  increased 
enormously,  the  area  of  cultivated  land  has  reached  its  maximum. 
Ut  the  three  great  scourges,  which  keep  down  exorbitant  popula- 
tion, war  has  ceased  to  exist;  pestil^ce  has  been  reduced  to 
narrow  limits  and  brief  periodfs;  famines  occur  periodieally,  but 
roads,  railroads,  and  heavy  disbursements  from  Ihe  State  graatly 
mitigate  the  evil,  and  the  thinning  of  the  population  in  over- 
crowded Eegions  has  a  good  side  for  the  survivors. 

Let  the  people  alone  in  their  social,  religious,  and  domestic 
affairs  " :  this  is  one  of  the  great  tenets  of  Oriental  Statecraft. 
Their  ways  are  not  our  ways.  Their  <rods  are  not  our  gods, 
liepress  violent  crime,  keep  the  communications  oj)en,  settle 
justly  the  disputes  of  litigants,  stay  the  hand  of  the  local 
oppressor:  this  is  all  that  the  people  ask.  In  addition  to  this 
the  British  Government  supplies  Education,  hospitals,  agricul- 
tural model  farms,  free  trade,  free  culture  of  the  soil,  free  Press, 
free  right  of  meetings,  free  locomotion  from  one  end  of  the 
Empire  to  the  other,  out  of  it  and  into  it,  and,  as  far  as  posaUe* 
restraint  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  drugs. 
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Bn^bodica  In  Great  Britain,  male  and  female,  who  get  a  partial 

view  of  the  subject,  would  like  to  try  benevolent  experimenta 
on  the  people  of  a  subject  Empire ;  they  would,  of  course,  leaent 
any  interference  of  Farliament  \rith  their  own  independent  manage- 
nj>  nt  of  their  own  affairs,  hut  they  try  to  bring  a  pressure  on  the 
authontieaj  in  India  to  interfere  for  the  Lurreetion  of  imaginary 
enb,  and  the  two  ehief  ones  are  the  remarriage  of  widows,  and 
tiic  turly  aj;e,  at  which  young  couples  live  together,  and  become 
parents  of  lauiilies.  I  have  stated  above,  that  it  was  distinctly 
iraoiised  to  the  conquered  Iiae«s,  that  marriage  and  inheritance 
ihodd  be  left  to  time-honoared  custonUy  and  10  notiiing  on 
vtiefa  Oriental  people  are  more  jealous  and  aaspioious  than  inter* 
ftn^ce  with  their  females.  No  people  would  resent  more  stroni^y 
tin  Kagiiahmfin  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  nation  to  force  npon 
tboa  a  change  in  regard  to  their  matriage-costoma  and  marriage- 
Imi,  and  yet  some  few  irresponsible  persons  try  to  air  their  crude 
benevolence,  and  endan^^er  the  permanence  of  an  Empire* 
I  quote  the  words  of  a  very  competent  authority  : 

'*  Tke  marriage  ajstcm  ot  the  Hindus  was  slowly  and  carefully  elaborated  with 
"  t  fitv  to  securing  the  mmxvmum  security  to  female  life  and  female  honour 

^iviaf  Vont  centuries  of  foroign  inTSsion  and  internecine  war  which,  with  the 
"''T'^prion  of  brief  interrals,  make  uji  the  History  of  Indin  )»•  fort*  the  advent 
Bntifth  rule.  After  150  veare  ot  comparative  security  uuder  the  Mogul 
**  enperon  »me  the  long  and  bloody  anarchy,  from  which  the  British  came  forth 
"Iht  tilen  of  India.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  snprene  need  of 
"women  wa.^  not  independence,  but  ''afrtv  To  nn  rt  thi<  supreme  need  the 
**  BARiage  i^ystem  was  developed  into  a  powerluiiy  coostructiKi  orgtinization  of 
**  prut«t2on,  a  system  which  endeavoured  to  give  the  maximum  security  to  women 
"  as  A  whole,  and  which  delibenitdy  acted  on  the  principle,  that  their  general 
•*  ttfetT  miut  be  in>ur«'d.  evpn  at  the  cost  of  hardship  to  individuals  amon?  them. 
•*  Th«  ^iodn  marriage  system  ansured  two  thinj^^s  to  every  female  bom  within 
**the  pale  of  the  respectable  community.  It  assured  to  every  such  woman  the 
"  pr>40elion  of  a  laimil  hnsbend,  together  with  the  •le/iw  of  a  kwfol  wife ;  it 

si-.  :\«-5arfd  her  of  tlmt  protection  and  of  that  statm  a-s  soon  as  she  entered  on 
**  toe  1^  Kii  plivsical  mutunly.  Il  held  that  these  a.ssured  )>"Uetit8  to  women  as 
lex  were  cheaply  purchusetl  by  prohibiting  the  reiuuiriage  of  individual 
**  voawn,  vbo  had  Men  ao  unfortunate  as  to  lose  their  husbands. 

"  Sttch  a  system  of  protection,  howevf  r  titl:  nt  the  historical  need  of  it,  would 
•Jure  re»(ted  upon  a  feeble  foundation  but  tor  the  aid  of  Kelirrion.  Hinduism, 
**  with  ita  matchic^  uuiuu  ot  rigid  streo^th  and  plastic  adaptiveuess,  elevated 
^  wlttt  wte  a  human  expediency  into  a  apuntoal  necessity,  by  placing  the  marriage 
•*»Trtrni  00  the  basis  ot  Divine  law.  So  far  a.H  api)ears  from  the  Vedic  Texts, 
**  tke  imrria£rf»  of  a  woman  wa.s  optional  in  ancient  India,  and  down  even  to  the 
**  tfotb  cvutury  a.d.  examples  of  wouieu  of  adult  years  choosing  their  owe 
**  Wbaadi  are  recorded.  During  the  long  period  represented  by  the  post- Vedic 
"  C'ides  rii :irria;.a'  betame  compulsor}'.  Under  the  influence  of  me<Iia'val  and 
"  Budrn  Hinduisni,  marriage  was  pceacribed  as  the  one  iDdispensable  ileligious 
"oermouy  i&  a  woman's  life.** 

There  is  iniinite  variety  in  the  details  of  the  marriage-customs 
nndst  the  different  respectable  castes  in  the  different  Frovinces  of 
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India.  In  the  North  of  Lidia,  from  the  Indofl  to  the  Gmgea,  the 
practioe  is  something  of  this  kind:  'Wlien  quite  in&nts  children 
are  betiothed  to  each  other  of  the  same  age :  cases  of  betrothala  d 
giown-np  men  to  baby  girls  are  qnite  the  exception,  and  polygamy 
among  the  respeetable  classes  is  exceptional  also.  About  tlie  aire 
of  six  or  spvrn  the  Koligious  raarriag^e  takes  place,  but  the  bride 
remains  in  her  parents'  home.  As  Foon  as  signs  of  maturity 
appear,  the  bridej^ro  in  is  srnt  for,  and  i  ;imcs  off  his  bride  with 
pomp  and  rejoicing  to  hi.s  o^vn  home.  Ko  registration  of  birtbs  or 
deatiis  takes  place  in  British  India.  The  fact  of  the  birth  of.  a 
female  child  dues  not  transpire  beyond  the  walls  of  the-  hoQM. 
Haturity  is  supposed  to  arrive  at  an  age  mndi  earlier  than  in 
colder  dimates,  and  girls  aged  twelve  are  often  mothers  without 
injury  to  themselves  or  offspring.  These  phenomena  oeem  strange 
to  Europeans.  I  have  inflicted  punishments  on  husbands  for  acts 
of  cruelty  to  their  wives,  and  listened  to  no  assertion  of  marital 
rights.  Such  oases,  however,  are  exceptional  |  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  no  trouble  arises. 

The  Legislature  of  British  Iniin  has  now  passed  a  law,  that 
consent  is  not  a  good  defence  given  by  a  person  under  twelve 
years  of  age:  formerly  the  age  was  only  ten.  There  m  no  harm 
in  this  law,  but  il  w  ill  probably  be  inoperative,  as  the  seclusion 
of  respectable  women  \Mli  render  proof  of  the  offence  very  diffi- 
cult, and  the  absence  of  registration  will  render  the  quemm  of 
the  age  extremely  donbtfoL  With  considerable  experience  as  a 
magiedbmte  and  criminal  judge,  and  a  very  large  sympathy  with 
the  people,  I  do  not  see,  how  any  penal  provisions  will  work, 
except  when  the  circumstances  are  of  exceptional  hiiharily,  and 
the  sufferers  and  neighbours  ciy  out ;  and  such  cases  have  occurred. 

Public  opinion  has  been  roused  in  India,  and  there  are  many 
things,  which  tlic  native  community  in  their  tribes  and  castes  can 
do,  aM(]  ( I  rtainly,  as  Kducation  spreads,  will  do,  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  mi  alici  (iovemment,  based  upon  bayonets,  to  att^^mpt 
do.  A  rebel li  Ti  or  mutiny,  such  as  had  to  be  coped  with  in 
1856,  is  not  put  down  without  frightful  ehedduig  of  blood  and 
suffering  to  the  people,  which  it  makcB  me,  an  eye-witness,  shudder 
to  think  of.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
a  few  years  before  the  great  mutiny,  authorizing  the  remsjriage 
of  Hindu  widows,  was  one  of  the  causes,  which  led  on  to  that 
catastrophe.  The  greasing  of  cartridges  with  the  fsX  of  animals 
was  another  cause.  It  is  not  what  actually  is  done,  but  what  an 
ignorant  population  fear  is  going  to  be  done,  that  rouses  suspicion 
and  opposition.  To  this  law  about  the  age  of  consent  there  was 
-indent  opposition  and  most  unreasonable,  and  it  is  possible,  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  end  of  it. 

What  we  can  do  is  not  in  any  way  to  lend  assistance  or  connte- 
nance  to  a  custom  contrary  to  equily.   Thus,  the  very  idea  o£ 
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ittrapting,  by  inUrffmnce  of  the  law,  to  enable  a  husband  to 
capture  his  wife,  or  the  person  whom  he  alleges  to  be  his  wife, 
bTthepurily  Kn'jiish  proros-^  of  "restitution  of  conjugal  rij^hts," 
or  '*?p»  i  i'ti<>  ptrluruKUK  u  of  cuutract,**  iamonstrous,  and  in  Northern 
lE  i)^  w  u;  i  be  impossible,  though  in  the  Court  of  Bombay  a 
niitu;;  »us  case  has  lately  occurred.    Of  course,  if  an  injury  has 
kta  done,  or  a  contract  has  not  been  fuliillud,  there  will  be  an 
•etim  for  damages,  but  nothing  more.   However,  the  benevolent 
cothiuiflito  want  to  go  nraeh  faitlier.   They  would  propose  to 
rue  the  age  of  oonaent  mach  higher,  or  get  rid  of  the  Hiiidii 
tf4/m  of  mazriage  altogether,  sabstitating  tiie  European  practice 
i  eoortiiig  and  free  selection,  the  Sydmvara  of  the  old  Hinda 
kgmds.   They  would  add  to  the  present  law,  which  authorizes 
the  remarriage  of  widows,  a  clause  allowing  the  widow  to  retain 
ifter  ?erond  marriafjc  all  the  property  of  her  deceased  husband 
whii  h  she  under  Hindu  law  inhrrited.     A?  rrprnrds  her  chattels 
a;itl    r^onal  ornanients,  the  principle  is  fair  enough,  but  as  rep:ard8 
I'  r  land  it  w<»ulrl  be  unjust  and  impossible.    Some  go  farther,  and 
Wuuld  tn,-  in  .>u[ue  way  to  protect  the  reraarryinp  widow  and  her 
fiew  hubbaud  from  social  ostracism  and  licligiuus  excommunication. 
TUi  would  be  entering  inta  an  arena  of  contest,  which  might  lead 
to  isrunui  oomplicattoos,  end  might  endanger  our  Empire.   A  more 
wawnetle  tmt  equally  impmcticable  enggertion  is  that  a  system  of 
re^tration  of  births,  the  ordinary  pnustice  of  an  European  country, 
iboaki  be  introduced.    The  people  would  not  understand  the 
•bjects ;  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  in  the  rural  districts  to 
enforce  it.    The  strangest  mmours  spread  like  wildfire  among  an 
ignorant  population. 

I  rpud  with  asttmishmcnt  one  proposal,  contained  in  the  petition 
of  m.  Ku^lish  lady-doctor  and  five  of  her  fellow-practitioners  to  the 
Viceroy,  urging:  him  to  pass  a  law  not  allowing  the  consummation 
of  marriage  beforu  the  wife  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
How  could  such  a  police  regulation  be  carried  out  ?  We  have  only 
to  imagine  a  similar  law  passed  for  Great  Britain,  fixing  the  age  of 
Mghiesn  or  nineteen  as  the  period.  We  can  by  law  arrsst  marriage, 
tot  we  cannot  arrest  sin. 

^  Wbeie  ia  the  wisdom,"  writes  one  Hindu,  of  driving  a  patient 
people  to  exasperation  ?  "  Let  the  subject  in  every  fonn  be  brought 
before  the  educated  Hindu,  discussed  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
but  all  artion  left  to  the  p^-ople  themselves.  Ima<rin*»  Great  Britain 
p^e^.ji^r  under  a  forri;^n  jurisdiction,  and  Great  lintain  is  a  small 
mm  compan'd  to  the  Millions  of  British  India;  and  imagine  the 
fomsm  couqucrur  beinp;  struck  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  such  a 
Ta.'t  proportion  of  unmarried  females,  and  ordering  that  all  should 
be  married  ut  the  age  of  twenty.  If  in  British  India  there  are 
tventf'two  HiUions  of  widows,  there  is  perhaps  aeaiceiy  an  old 
■ad  to  be  louiuL 
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To  turn  loose  the  informer,  and  to  allnw  the  native  police  to 
interfere  in  such  cases,  proprio  motu  •would  entiul  miserv  upon 
the  people  which  it  is  painful  to  think  of.  The  new  law, 
therefore,  forhids  the  subordinate  ^lagistnite,  or  subordinate  police- 
officer,  to  interfere,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  will  be 
inoperotiye,  or  nther,  that  prosecutioiis  wiE  be  very  raie;  bat 
tbe  Ibbt  of  pnniahment,  fbe  fear  of  a  domestie  scandal,  the 
awakened  conscience  of  others  of  families  on  the  subject,  will 
have  a  salutary  effect.  It  is  a  remarkable  £ict,  that  this  alleged 
cruelty  to  women  is  not  resisted  by  the  women  of  the  family; 
all  agree  in  throwing  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  existence 
and  perpetuation  of  the  present  evils  upon  the  women.  Our 
**  Mothers,  Mothers-in-law,  anfl  Jinnts,"  writes  Bnbu  Nobin 
Ghundor  Sen,  a  deputy- Majrist rut o,  "do  their  utmost  to  force 
"  the  child  to  premature  mutherhood.  I  know  that  in  tlie  case 
**  of  my  own  brothers  I  had  to  set  my  foot  firmly  down  on  the 
'*  evil.  ...  I  fuund,  however,  my  old  aunt  was  secretly  nulii- 

fying  my  wishes." 

1  now  give  a  I'Ttgnlfcy  illustration  ol  (he  assertion,  that  similar 
oiroumstances  produced  similar  problems.  In  a  Ifisaionary  Bepoxt 
this  year  from  Palestine,  I  read :    I  think  I  may  say,  that  the  one 

real  difficulty  that  I  have  had  here  is  on  the  marriage-question. 

Three  leading  members  of  our  Church  endeavoured  to  promote 
"  a  marriage  between  a  blind  man  and  a  child  of  thirteen  still 
"  connected  with  the  Orphanage,  and  the  matter  still  threatens  to 
*'  disturb  the  peace  of  the  congregation.  I  trust  the  Couferfnoe 
**  will  be  able  to  fix  upon  an  age  (if  this  has  not  been  already 
"  done),  below  w  hich  a  girl  may  not  be  married  in  our  Church. 
**  The  Nazareth  Native  Church  Committee  recommends  that  no 
**  girl  be  allowed  to  marry  until  she  is  over  sixteen."  This  is 
among  Christians.  I  quote  another  Beport  fhnn  a  Mission  among 
pagans  on  the  Kongo  in  Equatorial  Africa,  indicating  the  germ  A 
the  same  difficulty :  "  Last  Sunday  the  uncle  of  a  boy  of  eight 

said,  that  he  was  anxious  to  send  the  boy's  betrothed  wife  to  the 

station  to  be  brought  up  with  him,  so  that  tin  y  should  be  more 
"  on  a  par."  From  a  Missionary  Report  of  the  8.P.G.,  1890,  comes 
the  encourajxinp:  fact,  that  "  in  Christian  ^fissions  women  are  taa<;ht 
**  to  be  teachers,  and  tliat  thus  educated  w  omen  have  an  iudependeut 
"  career  of  their  own,  and  are  not  obli<;ed  to  marry  at  an  early  mitp  : 

many  of  the  best  educated  girls  remain  unmarried."  Here  we 
have  a  germ  oi  iiealtby  reform. 

By  a  mere  chance  the  Indian  papers  throw  a  light  upon  the 
possible  difficulty  of  working  the  new  Act  to  protect  children  in 
factories,  which  applies  equally  to  the  child-wife.    The  limit  of  age 

for  fuU-timers  in  factories  is  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and,  aa  a 

ver^  few  Native  operatives  know  their  children's  ages,  or  even 
"  thexr  own,  the  medical^officer  has,  in  pasdng  lads  ^id  girls  lor 
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'^Mk,  to  judge  tbe  age  as  ])est  he  can;  generally,  as  in  the  case 
"  of  horses,  by  examining  their  teeth.   If  he  concLades,  that  thej 

"  are  under  fourteen,  he  reduces  them  to  half-timers.  In  one 
Bombay  mill  recently  i\  number  of  girls  were  thus  sent  back  as 
*'  under  Hfje,  who  were  actually  mothers,  nnd  several  boys  who 
"  wtre  fathers  were  also  reduced ;  and  one  of  the  latter  was  the 
"father,  it  is  said,  of  three  children.  The  case  of  these  lads  is 
"particularly  hard,  for,  with  u  wife  and  child,  or  perhaps  children, 
"  to  rapport,  life,  on  the  pay  of  a  half-timer,  must  be  a  terriblo 
**  itruggle." 

Thne  an  wme  things  eyen  in  Eng^d  than  the  child-marriages 
of  India.  Why  do  the  paienta  in  our  working-daaseB  allow  their 
danghten  niider  sixteen,  to  marry  lads  of  the  same  a^e?  Because 
of  those  worse  things. 

How  vast  is  the  abyss  of  feelings,  circumstances,  and  enTiron<> 
iwnt,  which  separates  the  Indian  family  from  any  strata  of 
Eu^jp^an  Society,  is  e^'idenccH:l  by  the  ffict  noticed  in  the  nnnual 
•iimiiiistrative  Heport.s  of  British  India,  that  the  increase  or 
detTease  of  the  iiiiport  of  manufactured  cotton- goods,  and  the  con- 
iumption  of  alcuhulic  drink,  depends  whether  a  particular  year 
Vis  comiidered  by  astrologers  in  India  an  auspicious  one  ior  tlie 
caaMDsmatuMi  of  marriages,  or  the  contrary.  W  hateyer  may  be 
thoQght  in  Europe  in  the  completion  of  the  marriage-contract  in 
Infia  two  elements  are  entirely  absent,  love  and  lust.  Moreoyer, 
Ibe  new  law  can  possibly  affect  only  a  portion  of  the  population : 
the  llahometans  have  no  such  custom,  and  the  Millions  of  the 
lover  castes,  who  live  by  daily  labour,  have  little  or  no  marriage- 
ca«tom  ut  all ;  as  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  women  in  the  lower 
cUwtes  were  only  temporary  companions. 

This  social  subject  in  Tiaturally  regarded  from  diii'erent  points  of 
WW.    I  close  my  paper  by  reconling  two. 

My  eye  ftii  upon  lines  describing  the  Indian  child-wife  of  a  man 
of  good  caste  and  easy  circumstances  as  "a  stranger  to  all  the 
SQQifiarts  of  home,  excluded  from  all  that  is  cheery  and  interesting, 
«nt  off  from  the  delights  of  soidal  life  as  we  vnierUand  it  in  happy 
Oriatim  J^Und,"  8nch  were  the  sentiments  of  an  eyangcHoid 
gentlewoman  of  the  upper  middle  classes,  with  a  certain  amount 
sf  culture,  and  an  income  sufficient  to  allow  her  to  dress  smartly, 
and  go  to  tea-partiee  in  some  snmll  social  circle,  but  entirely  un- 
triTelled,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  ethnology  of  the 

ritl.  So  doubt  to  many  of  such  a  class  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
v*h;it  pleasure  in  life  a  woman  in  India,  China,  or  Japjm  can  have; 
iiiid  yet  It  i.H  un  e(iual  subject  of  wonder  to  Oriental  women  what 
pleasure  a  European  woman  can  have.  The  wife  of  a  rich  Hindu 
received  in  her  apartments  an  English  lady,  and  she  was  dressed  in 
tiiks  and  jewels,  and  thu  lady  asked  her  why  she  dressed  so  grandly, 
whsn  no  one  could  see  her.   Her  reply  was,  that  she  dressed  to 
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please  the  eye  of  her  husband,  and  Bhe  aaked  what  penons  the 
English  lady  dressed  po  fim  It  to  please. 

A  learned  lirahrain  commuiiK ntod  to  nn  English  periodical  his 
views  on  the  policy  of  the  law  aliowmg  widows  to  remarrr.  He 
remarked,  that  from  the  unavoidable  waste  of  male  life,  there  was 
always  an  excess  of  females  over  males.  If,  therefore,  widows, 
who  had  had  their  chance,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  numugia* 
iDArket  a  aecond  time,  there  must  be  more  and  more  old  maids  to 
"dktarb  the  order  and  serenity  of  Society."  His  second  point 
was  that,  eren  if  husbands  conld  be  secured  for  all  widows  without 
unjustly  compelling  other  females  to  remain  spinsters,  this  would 
entail  a  calamity  upon  India,  already  overcrowded,  by  a  great 
increase  of  the  population,  and  cause  famine  and  disease  from  the 
insufficient  supply  of  food.  He  remurk*,  that  we  cannot  srtti^fy  the 
desire  of  the  widow  without  being  ungenerous  to  the  unmarried 
girls  and  their  lep:itimate  a^'pirations,  and  we  cannot  meet  the 
wishes  of  both  witliont  sacrihcing  the  interests  of  the  ( i mmnnity. 
His  third  point  is,  tliat  perpetiud  widowhood  being  from  economic 
reasons  the  fate  oi  tko  widow,  the  State  should  interfere,  and 
forlnd  the  xemaniage  of  tiiie  widower.  It  appears  that  in  the 
Bajput  Beform-AsBociationy  widowers  aboye  the  age  of  fifty  axe 
bound  down  by  their  caste-rules  not  "  to  make  looU  of  themselTes 
by  repairing  a  second  time  to  the  altar  of  Hymen.'*  This,  in  bis 
'  opinion,  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  It  certainly  will 
increase  the  number  of  old  maids,  and  be  a  check  cm  the  increase 
of  the  population. 


IV. 

BAPTISING  POLYQAMISTS. 
I.  Lih6&  GovraBBNCB,  1862. 

II,  LoKDOir  COKFBBSMCB,  1 894. 

• 

A  VEBT  important  subject  was  started  in  the  Conference,  which 
requires  a  cjin'ful  examination,  before  a  ynnn,  troubled  with  a 
conscience,  imd  ^(meral  ideas  of  rectitude,  can  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion.  Christianity  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  ancient  and 
recognised  customs  of  the  non- Christian,  of  which  it  cannot  approve, 
but  the  results  of  which  it  cannot  wholly  ignore,  without  making 
a  futile  attempt  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  new  basis.  This  is  all 
Tery  well  imt  theorists,  but  practical  men  know,  that  imder  the 
conditions  of  the  nineteenth  oentniy,  it  is  imposaibld.  An  Axabiin 
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Phyphei  eonld  oonstract  a  new  poliey,  whoi  he  mtrochioed  liis  new 
Eriigioii,  bnt  in  these  days  the  elements,  of  which  Society  is  00m- 
pooed,  are  no  longer  plastic,  the  social  institutions  of  the  world 
Mve  cooled  down,  and  hardened  into  shape,  and  the  Christian 
teacher  must  accept  many  things^  which  he  would  sooner  not  have 
hsl  to  deal  with. 

i'uRinost  stand  "  Polygamy  "  as  a  fact  positive,  and  the  Right 
of  Divorce  "  as  a  correlative  remedy.  Not  a  word  can  be  said  in 
f:iv..ur  of  poly«:amY  abstruotedlT  ;  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  have 
Hiiiiit;  the  number  oi  the  »exe8  ecjual,  the  law  of  God,  which  speaks 
twy  clearly,  that  **  they  twain  should  be  one  flesh,"  the  law 
of  decent  Society,  and  domestic  comfort,  all  point  the  same  way. 
Xe  €oe  bnt  a  fool,  or  a  sen8ua]isty  could  wish  to  haye  more  then 
eoe  wife.  Still  our  Indian  Civil  law  admits,  and  rightly  admits, 
both  the  custom,  and  its  consequences.  It  does  not  punish  the 
bigamist  criminally ;  it  recognises  the  offspring  of  the  second  or 
third  marriages  as  legitimate ;  and  it  secures  maintenance  down 
tr.  the  second  or  third  wife.  A  man  can  change  his  Religion,  but 
n^'T  hi"  social  status :  Society  must  accept  him  as  he  is,  with  his 
piumlity  of  wiv(?s,  and  his  superabundance  of  children  ;  and  the 
law  of  the  land  will  not  allow  liim  to  put  away  any  of  these 
wive?,  exeept  on  the  charge  of  adultery. 

Any  other  cause  would  lead  to  gross  inconsistencies.  Setting 
tade  the  general  ahsurdity  of  change  of  Religion  cancellijig  all 
existing  contracts,  we  have  to  grapple  with  particular  aheurdities 
ia  each  case.  One  would  like  to  get  rid  of  dl  his  old  wives,  and 
msar^  a  new  one.  Another  would  get  rid  of  old  partners,  and  elect 
l»  Hve  with  a  young  one,  for  the  first  wife  might  perhaps  ha^'e  the 
preference  on  that  score,  while  the  second  was  Mother  of  his 
children,  and  the  third  agreed  with  him  in  Keligion.  Supposing 
he  g:ive  up  all  but  one,  and  that  one  died,  he  of  course  must  take 
up  with  the  next  on  his  li-^t;  and  so  on  till  death  had  cleared  away 
all.  In  the  meantime  what  are  to  hecome  of  the  Buperfluous 
wives  ?  He  may  have  had  more  than  one  wife,  hut  they  only  had 
one  humband.  and  thev  must  cither  live  in  enforced  widow  liood, 
er  commit  adultery  by  manyiug  another  man.  Supposing  that 
being  really  food  of  their  lint  husband,  they  were  to  meet,  and 
icaew  rdations,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  offence  com« 
miited  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ? 

A  MiMionary  would  propose  to  make  him  put  away  all  but  the 
int  wife?  What  I  Ask  Jacob  to  put  away  the  loved  Rachel  ?  He 
would  propose  to  give  away  the  spare  wives  to  men  in  the  Mission, 
who  wanted  partners  :  thif?  would  lead  to  frightful  immorality, 
and  give  colour  to  the  assertionB,  that  community  of  wives  had 
taken  thr  place  of  polygamy. 

Th«  n-  but  one  safe  course,  which  is  to  let  each  roan  a])ide  hv 
Uu;  cMutracttf,  which  are  considered  legal  and  moral  by  the  laws  of 
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his  countiy.  In  practice  the  difficulty  would  bo  got  oyer.  Fel^'- 
gamists  are  quite  the  exception,  and  as  few  but  sensualists  practice 
polyptmy,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  will  become  Christian  :  the 
few  that  do  so,  would  have  more  difficulty  to  get  one  wife  to  live 
with  them,  than  to  provide  for  the  extra  ones :  the  chances  are, 
that  they  would  all  abandon  him  except  in  the  very  improbable 
case  of  the  whole  lot  becomiii":  Christians,  in  which  case  they  must 
all  be  accepted,  while  he  is  rejected. 

LMr  Mimonaiy  Conjtti  mce,  1862. 


(2)  LoHBQir  OovnBxiroB,  1894. 

Thb  only  aspect  of  this  subject  in  a  '^fis8ionarY  Conference  is 
**  whether  a  Polygamist  can  be  permitted  to  be  baptised.'*  I  reply 
without  hesitation  :  "  under  no  possible  circumstances,  but  all  his 
**  huiiii  fide  wives,  married  according  to  the  laws  of  their  tribe,  and 
•*  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationship,  such  as  sister, 

aunt,  or  niece,  and  their  offspring,  may  be  admitted." 

I  proceed  to  diow  why  : 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  Berenth  Commandment  notwithstand- 
ing. Polygamy  was  allowed  not  only  to  powerful  Sovereigns,  hut 

to  humble  Levites,  such  as  the  father  of  Samuel.  In  the  matter 
of  Bathsheba,  Kathan,  the  Prophet,  distinctly  says  to  David,  The 
Lord  God  gave  thee  thy  master's  wives  to  thy  bosom  "  ;  but  after 
the  return  from  the  Captivity  the  bad  custom  had  died  orit.  Xo 
single  instance  is  recorded  of  a  Polygamist  Hebrew  in  the  Post- 
Exilic  Books,  or  the  New  Testament.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Greeks 
and  llomans  the  custom  was  unknown.  In  Homer  we  read  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  Hector  and  Andi-omache,  etc. ;  and  in  the 
long  catena  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  no  case  occurs. 

We  are  told  in  Genesis,  that  in  Paradise  Male  and  female 
created  He  them " ;  God  gave  man  a  helpmate,  hut  onlf  -one, 
and  took  only  one  rib  from  the  side  of  man.  Our  Lord  emphati* 
cally  supporto  this  view;  St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Bomans  makes  no  allusion  to  the  prevalence  of  such  a  sinful  and 
degrading  custom. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Polygamy:  Polygyny  and  Polyandry. 
1^0  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  suggest  the  Baptism  of  a  Poly- 
andrint  female,  and  yet  the  civil  status  is  a  legal  one.  I  havo  bad 
to  recoguihe  it  as  iact  in  my  Indian  Court  as  regards  legitimacy  ol 
the  children. 

if  the  reasons  given  above  ai*e  not  sufficient,  there  is  a  third, 
which  is  the  dignity  of  the  Female  Sez.  In  Europe  that  has 
always  been  veapected;  in  AsLa,  and  Africa^  Woman  has  been 
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tmled  as  a  slave  and  a  chattel.  The  Churcli  miiBt  recognise 
tiie  equality  of  the  two  sezeB  in  Mofal  dignity,  and  Keligions 
pririleges.    Where  Woman  has  heen  degraded,  she  miist  he  now 

fltvatc-d,  and  no  con^promise  tolornt(Hl,  which  would  make  her 
K^'i-^l  jv  r=.itlori  mnro  iiitoli-rable  than  it  was  hefore. 
"\iSiiat  iJ*  the  compromise  proposed?  Bishop  Selwyn  the  ekier, 
asked  by  a  Chief  in  Oceania  to  baptise  him,  lifted  up  two 
fincrtrs  of  his  hand,  and  then  .slowly  lowered  one,  indicating,  that 
tiic  Chief  must  put  away  one  of  his  wives.  This  policy  might  has  u 
been  good  fifty  yean  ago,  but  it  is  impoflaible  now,  at  least  in  a 
BeiliB  of  law. 

la  British  India  Mairiage  is  fenced  round  by  MahometaD,  or 
ffindn,  law  with  Bcligions  oeremonies  and  legal  rights,  and  a  man 
amiot  fling  away  his  extra  wires :  in  addition  to  this  it  would 
lit  a  moral  offence  to  do  so :  his  wives  haye  entered  his  family 

rirpns,  generally  as  children  of  immature  n^r^N  nnd  he  is  the 
onlr  husband  of  each  of  them,  and  with  the  Jlmdu  the  tic  is 
indissoluble  and  remarriage  improbable  :  the  married  woman  is 
protf^ed  by  her  friends  and  liritish  law.  By  casting  them  off 
Ic  might  possibly  drive  the  pocjr  uinan  into  adultery  by  cohabiting 
in  a  quasi-mainage  with  another  man:  he  would  have  to  support 
Aem  in  their  enforced  widowhood :  the  law  and  custom  would 
itiQ  recognise  them  as  his  deserted  wives.  It  is  idle  to  argue, 
tkft  a  marriage  solemnized  by  non-Christian  rites  is  less  a  moral 
floatnet  than  the  anion  of  Christians,  and  may  be  set  aside  at 
iilsBBarB.  Consider  the  marriage  of  the  Patriarebs,  and  the  other 
noly  men  of  Jewish  Historj-. 

in  Africa  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  not  fenced  round  witii  the 
iMn*'  l  ifeguards :  j?till  in  most  cases  the  bona  fide  wives  corao 
to  tht  ir  husbands  in  purity,  or  at  lea«t  not  in  notorions  iTupiirity, 
ind  a  contract  takes  place.  Even  in  cusen,  where  there  may  have 
b^cn  sin  before  matrimony,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Alii  .in  roan  to  urge  that  plea,  having  himself  led  a  notoriously 
uncled  life. 

U  would  be  a  bad  beginning  of  a  new  and  higher  life  liur  a  neo- 
Cbistian,  who  happened  to  be  partial  at  that  moment  to  one 
of  the  ICothers  of  his  children,  to  oast  off  the  otiiers,  and  send  them 
liaek  to  their  fiaxents  to  be  pi  vi  lod  with  new  husbands.  If  given 
to  another,  they  would  be  guilty  of  adultery.  Beaidee,  it  is  an 
iB'tilt  to  the  female  sex  to  transfer  them  to  another  man,  as  if  they 
were  brute  beasts.  What  will  become  of  the  poor  children  ?  The 
very  idea  i.*  iniquitous,  and  moreovpr  the  Missionary  in  any  Region, 
occupied  by  an  European,  or  Mahometan,  Power,  would  be  unable 
t/>  enforce  his  regulations ;  and  under  any  circumstances  lio  conld 
ntvtr  prevent  bi«*  newly-baptised  Christian  visiting  his  abandoned 
wives,  to  whom  he  was  drawn  by  alfectiou. 

Hy  opinion,  after  long  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  Indian 
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Courts  of  Law,  and  a  close  Study  of  the  subject  in  AMea,  is  that 
a  man,  who  has  pluced  himself  in  such  a  dilemma,  must  suffer  the 
consequences  of  his  own  fault.   He  cannot  be  permitted  to  set 

himself  right  at  the  oxprnse  of  hip  innocent  wives :  he  must 
remain  a  Catechumen  until  nil  hut  one  of  his  wives  have  died- 
Bishop  Caldwell  proposed  to  b  ij  tise  him  in  articulo  mortis.  I 
cannot  endorse  that  view  oi  tlie  rite  of  Baptism. 

In  the  introfluction  of  new  Religious  conceptions  amon^r  a  neo- 
Cliristian  tribe,  the  great  test  of  the  quality  of  the  Morality  of  the 
new  Association  is  the  mode,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to 
each  other  is  handled.  Our  duty  is  to  saleguaid  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  In  the  Encrrolical  Letter  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1888  we  read,  *^  Our  first  care  is  to  maintain  and  protect  the  con- 
ception of  marriage.  Any  success  purchased  by  the  lowering  of 
this  tie  would  be  dearly  purchased.*'  And  the  marriage*tie  is 
only  evidenced  in  a  country,  which  is  not  in  a  Realm  of  Law,  by 
cohabitation  with  consent  of  the  woman's  relations. 

When  a  Missionary  makes  a  condition  precedent  to  Baptism, 
that  the  candidate  should  put  away  all  but  one  of  his  wives,  he  is 
usui-ping  a  power,  which  does  not  belong  to  his  office,  and  winch  \a 
not  sanctioned  by  the  iiible  or  by  the  Church,  and  he  is  doing  a 
great  wrong  to  poor  innocent  women,  Mothers  of  the  children  of 
the  candidate,  who  can  claim  support  from  him.  The  women 
cannot  he  restored  to  their  virgin  purity.  They  cannot  be  treed 
from  the  tie,  which  unites  them  to  their  snly  husband.  It  is 
unjust  to  tell  them,  that  they  were  only  concubines,  to  be  dismissed 
at  pleasure.  Would  anyone  dare  to  attach  that  expression  to  the 
Mother  of  Samuel  or  of  Joseph?  If  in  despair  they  enter  into 
illicit  connection;?,  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  Missionary, 
who  drove  them  to  that  course  by  denying  them  the  society,  and 
benevolence,  of  their  lawful  husband.  It  makes  matters  worse  to 
argue,  that  tins  sacrihce  of  wives  is  made  to  enable  a  notoriously 
libidinous  man  to  be  baj)tisod. 

A  start! lUg  incident  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the 
Sierra  Leone  Diocesan  Congress.  Mr.  Sawyer,  a  most  respectable 
educated  Christian  Kegro,  claimed  the  right  of  Polygamy  for 
Christian  Communicants.  I  have  a  file  of  papers  from  Lagoe  on 
my  table  discussing  in  serious  terms  the  question.  They  admit, 
that  Monogamy  is  good  for  the  cold  climate  of  Europe,  but  not  for 
the  hot  climate  of  Africa.  They  argue,  that  Polygamy  is  practised 
by  eight-tenths  of  the  Human  Race ;  and  that  it  is  arrogant  for  the 
remainin<>  two-tenths  to  assert,  that  the  custom  is  immoral ;  at  any 
rate,  accoixling  to  them,  it  is  not  immoral  in  Afriea.  Britisli  law 
can  make  it  illegal,  hut  tht  Divine  law  is  the  only  Sanction  of 
florals,  and  it  was  :ill  *wed  to  the  Hebrews  in  spite  of  the  Seventh 
Commandment,  and  was  not  in  so  many  words  forbidden  by  the 
Lord. 
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It  is  clear,  tiiat  we  have  arrived  at  the  Parting  of  the  "Ways.  If 
iri>h  to  propasrate  a  pure  Christianitv,  we  must  not  baptise 
Folygimist?? :  for,  if  they  attend  DiWno  Service,  and  ai'o  seated 
tl'^i!?-ide  their  numerous  wives,  or  present  at  the  Font  the  children 
bom  frum  different  Mother-*  at  the  same  time,  it  will  not  bo 
8uipri?incr,  if  the  same  privilege  be  claimed  by  others,  who  were 
bora  Christians:  they  will  statu  that,  what  is  morally  ii^hl  for 
Mimted  Heathens  ib  equally  right  for  bom  Ghnstiaiis,  if  all  kneel 
attiie  Lord't  TaUe  ode  by  side ;  and  nnlesB  the  Misaionsry  makea 
the  Polygamist  preeent  to  the  Congregation  with  the  same  form  of 
Kmee  iil  his  wives,  who  will  be  suroy  that  some  of  them  are  not 
wawtmea  only,  and  changed  from  time  to  time  ? 

iVpir  rmi    JGrncnm^  Omfirsna^  Jtm$^  1894. 

XB.  In  my  sepanite  voluaei  "Notes  on  Missionary  Subjects" 
(BHot  Stock,  1889),  Part  11.  page  i,  I  enter  into  tfau  subject  in 
peat  detail,  and  in  my  separate  volume,  "  Missionary  Methods  " 
'Lu^ac,  1894).  pt^?re  37,  I  ag:ain  state  the  case  very  distinctly;  and 
m  the  Report  of  the  Mi^'.-innnry-ronference  of  tbo  Church  of 
England.  May- June,  1894^  wiU  be  found  the  arguments  in  great 
4etsii  on  the  other  side. 


V. 

THE  INDO-CHINESE  OPIUM  QUESTION  AS  IT 

STANDS  IN  1893. 

Mr  valued  friend,  Dr.  Arthur  Picrson,  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
kind  farewell  letter  on  his  leaving  Great  Britain,  dated  Alarch  30, 
1992,  amongst  other  remarks  writes  as  follows: 

"Your  position  on  the  Opium  Question  is  Uie  only  attitude, 
wbkfa  I  cannot  nndentand." 

My  olijecst  in  these  lines  is  to  explain  it. 

It  is  not  unknown,  that  for  half  a  century  I  have  made  the 
Ribject  of  Christian  Missions  all  over  the  world  my  special  Study, 

and  that  the  work  of  the  Bible-Societies  is  my  special  delight. 
i>ttrmir  the  fpiarter  of  a  centur\',  1^4^  to  1867,  that  I  spent  in 
British  India,  as  an  administrator  both  ni  the  lievenue  and  Judicial 
I>ep«»rtraeot6,  1  adjuired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  system  in 
force  for  the  Govnmment  of  that  country,  and,  dwelling:  among  the 
people  in  clo^e  intimacy,  1  aci^uired  also  a  great  love  for  tliein,  and 
aar  wrong  inflicted  npcm  them,  I  learned  to  look  on  as  a  personal 
wron^,  and  I  can  not  from  what  quarter  that  wrong  c(HneS|  for 
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I  am  ready  to  be  their  cha]ii]»on  against  the  Government  of 
the  Coimtiyt  the  Monufacturen  of  Manchester,  the  injadicioiu 

Missionary,  or  the  Bon^ntional  association  of  good  men  and  women 
in  England,  who  lilt  up  one  comer  of  the  great  Governmental 
carpet,  wliich  is  spread  over  British  India,  and  fret,  if  the  pattern 
and  textui  f  are  not  precisely  according  to  their  own  preconception?, 
their  own  narrow  experiences,  and  their  own  hastily  ioiinnl  pre- 
judices. I  feel  sure,  that  the  amiaLile  members  of  such  afs-iuciatluns 
do  not  wish  to  injure  the  people  of  India  by  their  wild  and  hopeless 
Cnzfiade  agamat  caste,  the  cnltivation  of  the  Poppy,  the  oonteoUed 
sale  of  Intoxicating  Liqnon  and  Drags,  the  Marriage  of  InfantSi 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  a  Hindu  widow  in  finding  a- second 
husband,  and  other  fond  schemes  of  benevolence ;  but  I  snbmity 
that  their  soundest  policy  would  be,  to  work  by  the  instrumentality 
of  lectures,  printed  books,  and  the  Indian  public  Press,  so  as  to 
influence  the  opinion  of  the  educated  women  and  men  of  British 
India,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  etl'ect  the  desired  reform  in  their 
social  hahits.  My  first  position  is,  that  ines])onsible  parties  in 
Great  liritain  had  better  leave  the  domestic  atfaiT-s  of  the  people 
of  India  alone,  and  turn  to  the  blots  in  tlieir  uwii  country;  the 
drunken  habits  of  the  most  drunken  ^^ation  in  Europe,  the  sexual 
profligacy  of  our  great  cities,  and  the  sad  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
especially  the  female  poor,  in  the  Metropolis.  8till  more  is  it 
incumbent  on  the  Missionary,  who  is  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  distribute  translations  of  the  Holy  ScriptoTBS,  to  keep  to  his 
own  particular  and  holy  duty,  and  leave  such  mundane  subjects  to 
the  people  of  India  themselvc  s,  or  to  those  of  their  countiymen, 
who  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  who  are  much 
more  (qualified  to  handle  thera,  lest  haply,  while  gowl  people  are 
BtraiiiiiiL':  at  their  own  particular  scheme  of  reforms,  the  great 
Empuc  should  suddenly  dissolve,  and  fiule  away.  Those,  who 
have  studied  the  problem  with  the  greatest  care,  are  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  extreme  instability  of  the  liritish  Power  in  British 
India  :  the  greatest  field  for  the  labour  of  the  Evangelist  would  be 
closed  in  the  confusion,  which  would  fdlow  the  dimptioa  of  the 
great,  benoTolent,  and  well-intentioned,  Goremment  of  British 
India.  I  haye  no  personal  motive  in  supporting  the  policy  of  that 
GoTemment,  as  I  left  British  India  owing  to  domestic  afflictions, 
with  the  term  of  my  service  uncompleted,  without  Pension,  and 
without  any  honours,  as  the  reward  of  service.  My  position  is  one 
of  entire  independence,  and  I  am  too  old  now  to  write  with  any 
personal  ulterior  object. 

The  people  of  France  in  their  thousand  vineyards,  produce 
alcoholic  liquors,  whi(  h  prove  to  be  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  many 
Englishmen.  Does  the  British  Government  expostulate  with  the 
Govenimeut  of  France,  and  point  out  to  them  the  {>hame  of  sending 
poison  for  the  sake  of  filthy  luere  into  the  boundaries  of  a  friendly 
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country?  The  Hepublic  would  ivply,  that  the  British  Govtinment 
vas  quite  at  liberty,  aud  quite  able,  to  excludu  any  imports  from 
ill  p<jrt8,  and  might  sarcastically  draw  attention  to  liie  vast  amount 
«l  beer,  whisky,  gin,  and  ram,  which  come  into  eziBtence  within 
the  limits  of  Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Similarly,  the  Emperor 
of  China  is  qnite  able,  if  he  choee,  to  remonstrate  with  the  firiti^ 
tkremment  against  the  import  of  Opium  into  China,  and  the 
British  Government  could  then  snggest  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
to  forbid  the  import  by  his  own  lievenue-Laws,  and  might 
«jT5i<tirn1]y  driTT  attention  to  the  fact,  that  within  the  Empire 
of  Chmu  i.s  pro(hi(M'(l  ton  times  tlie  amount  of  Opium  imported  from 
India,  that  the  Indian  Opium  is  consumed  by  about  two  Millions, 
out  (»f  a  population  of  about  four  hundred  Millions.  We  know  as 
i  faet,  that  the  Emperor  of  Chiuu  neither  does  make  that  complaint, 
■or  wishes  to  stop  the  import  of  Opium,  which  supplies  the  Imperial 
Treasury  with  an  income  of  Two  Millions  of  Pounds,  annually  levied 
at  the  Ports  as  Excise.  So  vast  and  increasing  is  the  cuItiTation  of 
tbe  Poppy  in  China,  that  we  may  reasonahly  expect,  that  within 
this  generation  the  import  of  Indian  Opium  will  cease,  under  the 
same  inexorable  Law  of  Commerce,  which  destroyed  the  celebrated 
textile  fabrics  of  Dakka  in  Bengal  through  the  competi^on  of 
British  imports.  One  sinj^le  Province  of  China  prodnces  more 
Opium  then  tiie  whole  of  India. 

I  not  cart  ful  to  discufs  the  question,  whether  the  indulging 
in  Opium  is,  as  b(»ni<'  say,  a  necessity,  as  others  say,  an  intioccnt 
plc-a.-urj',  or,  as  a  tliird  i)arty  say,  a  curse.  1  certainly  admit,  that 
if  the  Creation  of  the  world,  and  its  products,  were  an  open  ques- 
tion, I  should  have  omitted  the  Poppy,  the  Vine,  Hops,  Barley,  and 
sny  other  of  the  numerous  staples,  from  which  intoxicating  liquors 
V£t  prodooed.  I  should  also  have  omitted  Saltpetre,  Lead,  and 
Tobacoo.  But  they  do  exist,  and  to  the  Ruling  Power  in  each 
eooatry  must  he  left  the  sole  care  of  controlling  the  import,  or 
cultun-,  or  manufactory.  The  good  people  of  the  Anti-Opium- 
^vxiety,  have  no  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  ruling  subject 
couDtrif"?.  Polygamy,  where  a  man  can  legally  hare  many  wives, 
Polyjmdry,  wlicre  a  woman  can  legally  have  many  husbands, 
Idolatry  in  all  its  hideous  fonus,  Inl ant- Marriages,  unlimited 
power  of  liiNoree,  are  not  pleasant  subjects  to  have  to  tolerate, 
or  j'Uijport  by  decree,  in  British  Courts  of  Law,  hut,  when  Chribtiims 
mndertake  the  solemn  duty  of  ruling  non- Christian  countries,  they 
vufft  aeeept  the  consequences,  and  the  accompaniments.  It  is 
not  clear,  why  these  good  people  devote  themselres  with  such 
enthuAasm  to  the  Anti-Opium-prohlem  in  a  Foreign  Empire  at 
Hich  a  di«itance  from  our  shores,  while  under  their  yeiy  eyes  the 
poor  Negroes  residing  in  our  Colonies  and  Protectorates  on  the 
We>t  coast  of  Africa,  are  inundated  with  alcoholic  liquor,  despatched 
ior  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  from  British  ports.  Th&r$  we  are  in  very 
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deed  our  Brother^ s  keeper :  it  is  not  very  clear,  what  the  British 
Ifution  has  to  do  with  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Cliina:  who 
made  us  their  judges  i*  To  those,  who  have  studi(?d  the  hahit«*  of 
the  people  of  China,  Opium-smokiug  does  uot  appear  to  bo  the 
heaviest,  or  most  disgUFtin^,  of  tlieir  frailties:  it  is  nut  011  ucr<>uiit 
of  their  Opium-smoking,  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  Uuitvd 
Stateti,  but  for  something  worse :  the  actual  cessation  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Poppy  in  the  Region  of  India,  Nearer  and  Further, 
British  and  Independent,  would  not  cause  the  Chinaman  to  be 
esteemed  otherwiBe  than  as  the  Bug  is  esteemed  among  Insects. 
The  habits  of  the  Chinese  colony  in  India  were  known  yean  ago: 
no  Chinese  woman  ever  accompanied  them. 

In  China  the  Protesttmt  Missionaries  do  not  appear  to  advantage : 
the  fact,  that  they  all  agree  in  this  particular  misconception  of  their 
duty,  craze,  or  prejudice,  convinces  the  impartial  observer,  that 
the  question  has  not  been  inquired  into,  or  argued  out:  a  little 
healthy  opposition  would  be  advantageous  :  the  Prote^itant  Mis- 
sioDiiries  are  not  popular  in  Cliina  as  a  class,  and  the  Rejua  ts,  which 
are  printed  of  their  proceetliugs,  quite  explain  the  unpopularity: 
China  is  a  grci|t,  ancient,  and  ciyilised  Empire,  and  the  Chinese 
think  as  weU  of  themselves,  as  Englishmen  think  of  themselves. 
We  have  only  to  imagine  associations  of  Buddhist  Missionaries 
settling  in  England,  and  deporting  themselves  as  the  Protestant 
3(issionary  deports  himself  in  China,  and  singling  out  the  Prenoh 
wine-manufacturers,  and  the  En;;lish  licensed  victuallers,  as  their 
ground  of  attack  :  they  would  uot  be  popular.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  Cardinal  Manning  put  himR'lf  so  forwanl  in  the  Anti- 
Opiuiu  (question,  the  French  Mij^sionaries  of  the  Komisii  Church, 
whose  Ileports  I  read  from  week  to  wvvk  in  the  **  ^lissions  Catho- 
liques'*  of  Lyons,  or  quarterly  in  the  "  Aiinals  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,"  rarely  allude  to  Opium:  they  object  to  the  heretical 
Missionaries  of  Protestant  Europe,  and  the  exposure  of  iufant- 
duldren  to  die,  and  the  other  unpleasant  habits  of  the  people  of 
China.  Prince  Kung  remarked'  to  the  British  Bepresentative, 
*<Take  away  your  Opium,  and  your  Missionaries it  appears, 
that  the  Protestant  Missionaries  side  with  Prince  Kung  as  regaids 
the  Opiu  m  :  the  Church  of  Borne  sides  with  him  as  regards  the 
other  branch  of  the  request.  With  all  the  earnest  and  successful 
attempts  of  the  Missionaries  to  open  Opium-Hospitals,  and  cure  the 
Bots  of  their  fatal  and  degraded  habit,  I  heartily  agree.  AVlietber 
they  arc  justitied  in  excluding  the  Opium-smokers  from  Chureh- 
privileges,  aud  the  Sacraments,  may  be  open  to  question,  but  that 
is  a  matter  within  their  own  discretion :  gooti,  vet  mistaken. 
Religionists,  have  at  all  times  of  Church-History  made  themselves 
ridiculous :  TertuUian  mentions,  that  the  Marcionists  admitted  no 
married  person  to  Baptism,  unless  he  consented  to  a  divorce :  in 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  married  ordained  Minister  had  to  separate 
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from  his  lawful  wife  mensa.  et  toro  :  this  rule  was  passed  from  the 
potest  and  highest  motiTe.  Many  Ghiiatians  in  England  do  worse 
tiun^  than  Opium- smoking;,  and  yet  are  not  excluded.  To  the 
Kkh  the  amoking  of  tobacco  is  forbidden  as  a  crime.  The  desire 
a,  to  get  such  sinners  to  Church,  rather  than  to  shut  them  out : 
hnrerer,  the  Missionaries  may  he  presumed  to  know  hest :  if  they 
vtre  to  petition  the  Emperor,  to  issue  an  Edict  to  destroy  all  the 
Opium-(lens,  and  denounce  the  Treaty  admitting  Indian  Opium, 
muoh  in  the  snran  way  as  the  Emperor  Honoriiis  ordered  the 
di'-tmction  of  the  t<^in|)le  of  Serapis  in  Alrxnndrl;!,  we  might 
^-dt•ct  on  their  want  of  wi-iloni,  but  not  wonder  at  it;  but,  when 
tiicy  ^tt'k  to  injure  the  people  of  India,  and  mislead  a  great  portion 
of  the  British  2s'ation,  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone,  who  loves  the 
pe*)pie  of  India,  to  wage  war  to  the  knife. 

The  Anti'Opium  Associati<m  does  not  go  in  for  historical  accuracy, 
lad  allows  a  large  license  of  legend  as  regards  the  events  of  1842, 
or  of  1857,  both  of  which  I  personally  recollect,  as  I  was  in  India 
itth(  time:  howerer,  let  the  past  pass;  but,  when  the  license  is 
SMimed  to  be  inaccurate  as  to  what  happened  in  the  House  of 
roTuraons  in  1891,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  correct  them.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Opinm  Urgency-Committee,  in  a 
ktter  tn  The  Time^,  dated  Anirust,  1892,  writes:  'Hhe  Anjjlo- 
In^ib-Ojiiuni-'IVude,  a  tratHc  wliieh  the  House  of  Commons  has 
conderaneti  as  morally  indefensible,"  and  "that  oiip;ht  to  he 
aWLshed."  Sun  ly  he  was  umler  the  influence  of  the  di'Ufj,  when 
he  thus  wrote:  April  10,  1891,  is  not  so  lung  ago:  Sir  Joseph 
Feeae  did  indeed  propose,  that  certain  words  should  be  substituted 
in  a  motion,  which  comprised  those  sentences,  and  they  were  added 
I7  a  majority  of  30  in  a  House  of  2qo.  When  the  main  question  as 
iMidea  was  proposed,  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Fowler  proposed  another 
tBieodment:  **That  this  Hou^e,  feeling  the  pressure  of  taxation 
d  the  people  of  India,  will  take  ^ps  to  reimburse  the  deficiency 
«o  caused  to  the  Indian  Government,'*  and,  when  the  question 
was  put.  tliat  these  wonl??  he  then  added.  Mr.  Healy  spoke  for 
teti  minut<  >,  when  it  being  one  of  tlie  eloek,  Mr.  Speaker 
I'ljoiirni  d  the  House  without  the  question  put :  the  llonse  was 
comuiittt  d  to  nothing.  The  resolution  carried  as  an  amendment, 
was  never  put  to  the  House  as  a  substantive  mutiuu : 

<*Solvuntur  lisu  tabulae*" 

It  looks,  as  if  the  question  will  never  arise  in  the  Commons  again 

in  this  form  :  1  i  \  i  Millions  per  annum  represent  so  many  pennies 
IB  the  pound  for  the  Income-Tax  :  the  question  may  he  discussed, 
ft«  'in  acailemic  display  of  high  morality,  hut  there  it  will  end.  No 
ChaooeUor  of  the  Eschequ&r  wiU  include  such  an  item  in  his 
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Biidfrot,  but  the  fact,  that  Sir  Eobert  Fowler,  with  the  ron^nrt  of 
his  i>rotlu'r-iii-l:iw,  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  proposed  this  amendmt'nt, 
marlvs  a  new  departure  in  the  matter:  the  House  of  Commons 
heems  on  the  eve  of  appreciating  the  fact,  that  the  semi-indepen- 
dent constitutional  Government  of  British  India  will  never  yield  in 
thiB  question,  and  that  it  is  one  of  finanml  life  or  death  to  the 
people  of  India.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Chinese  market  may 
die  out,  but  the  people  of  India  wiU  have  no  ^evanoe  agaiost 
their  GoTemment,  for  the  Mine  of  Silver  will  have  been  worked 
out;  but  to  throw  overboard  the  treasure,  at  the  snggeetion  of 
a  body  of  irresponsible  enthusiasts  at  the  other  end  of  the  worlds 
would  create  and  justify  a  Bcbrllion  :  Great  liritain  lost  her  ^orth 
American  Colonics  for  a  far  smalU'r  blunder  than  this. 

The  people  oi'  India,  who  have  received  an  English  Education, 
must  be  amazed  at  what  must  seem  to  them  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Eufjlish  pe()])le,  or  a  portion  of  them  :  In  the  books  n  ad  in  the 
State  and  the  Missiouaiy  College,  History  tells  them,  that  the 
British  Nation  is  the  great  slayer  of  mankind,  the  exterminator  of 
weaker  Races  in  Anstadia,  South  Africa,  and  North  America,  the 
dominator  by  force  of  arms  of  India,  the  systematic  buUy  of  ChiBa 
and  Turkey,  the  exporter  of  saltpetre,  arms  of  precision^  and 
poisonous  liquor,  in  past  centuries  the  great  Slave-dealer  of  the 
world,  and  yet  suddenly  it  has  lu  c^ome  so  squeamish,  and  thin- 
skinned,  as  to  object  to  a  trade  legalized  by  the  Empire  of  India, 
which  exports  the  article,  and  the  Empire  of  China,  which  imports* 
it;  who  thus  strain  at  a  gnat  in  the  way  of  Chincf^e  (^pium,  and 
swallow  a  camel  in  the  way  of  Liquor  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  either  for  the'  ruin  of  its  own  children,  or  the  p()iM)ning  of 
the  2v  atives  of  j^ubjeet  Provinces :  if  it  be  really  a  moral  olfence, 
cadit  (jucstio,  but  the  principle  must  extend  to  the  whole  area 
of  British  Commerce,  British  Colonization,  and  British  Domination 
of  subject  countries  by  brute  force.  Some  ingenious  platform- 
speakers  compare  the  Opium>Trade  to  the  Slave-Trade,  and  seem 
to  be  able  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  latter :  it  may  be,  that  both 
Trades  are,  or  can  be,  a  otirse  to  the  country  which  exports,  and 
the  country  which  imports.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,  but  the 
analoiry  is  possible ;  but  in  the  Slave-Trade  there  is  a  third  in- 
grnlient,  "the  Slave,"  in  wlin«-o  f  ivotir  the  sympathy  of  the  world 
was  roused,  a  man  of  like  passioujs  to  ourselves,  for  whom  Christ 
died  on  the  Cross:  our  good  friends  of  the  Anti-Upium  A^^^'  ia- 
tion  can  scarcely  rouse  such  feelings  in  la\(»ur  ui  the  Opium-iiall. 

The  young  Indian  educated  in  our  Colleges,  or  perhaps  a  visitor 
to  Great  Britain,  hears  with  surprise,  that  one  Cathedral  at  Dublin 
was  magnificently  restored  by  a  manufacturer,  and  retailer,  of 
Bublin-Stout,  and  that  another  Cathedral  in  the  same  city  was 
restoretl,  and  a  Church -House  built,  by  a  manufacturer  and  retailer 
of  Irish  Whisky.    One  of  the  famous  odes  of  the  Persian  f oet 
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Hutiz  commences  with  lines,  familar  to  all  educuted  youths  iu 
huiia: 

**  YesUrday  my  spiritual  guide  went  from  the  M^oso  ue  to  the 

Wine  Sliop." 

Here  we  have  the  reverse  procct^?*,  and  the  unhallowed  proeeeils, 
iiui  accursed  prutits  (to  borrow  the  phnisuology  of  the  Auti-Opium- 
Tnde  Association),  of  the  Beor  Shop,  and  Whisky  Bar,  go  to  the 
pljue  of  Wonhtp.  Sarely  a  Nation  should  not  he  allowed  to  go 
mto  Court,  and  charge  omers  with  8in,  if  their  own  hands  were 
not  dean.  I  admit,  that  Brewers,  and  Distillers  are  full  of  good 
Dorks,  and  oocnpy  a  prominent  position  <>n  I'eligious  platforms. 
5at  long  ago  a  henevulent  person,  retired  from  trade,  in  my 
pit-sence  presented  to  a  Mission nry  Society  a  vast  sum  of  money 
t)  \ai  spent  for  tlie  benefit  of  tlie  Chinese.  Someone  sng:ge8ted, 
that  inquiry  should  be  mfide,  whether  tlie  money  had  been  matle  in 
the  "  J.  iu  III -Trade,  but  the  (jue.sti(»n  was  not  allowed  to  be  put;  the 
eaiest  maxim  is  that  of  dear  old  Horace  : 

"Si  pos6i&,  rccte;  si  non,  quocunque  modo  Hem." 

Every  Shilling,  or  Rupee,  or  Dollar,  accumulated  in  the  home- 
tmde  of  Alc'thul,  must  have  eontrihuted  more  or  less  to  the  injury 
of  Millionr^  who  had  not  the  grace  to  be  temperate.  As,  in  iuet, 
emy  eoontry  has  its  particular  stimulant,  and  every  class  of 
Society  its  peculiar  indulgence,  the  real  question  is  the  aftw^  of 
nrh  stimulant,  not  the  moderate  «m.  The  people  of  Scotland  are 
a(i'hct4?d  to  whisky :  Beverend  Ministers  call  without  a  hlush  for 
their  dram  at  meals:  a  story  is  told  of  a  Scotch  Missionary,  fresh 
f^^m  China,  makin<?an  hour's  address  on  the  abomination  of  Opium 
in  China,  and  then  hurrying  to  the  refreshment  bar  for  a  glass  of 
whL^ky  to  restore  his  exhausted  powers;  and  no  one  would  wish  to 
blame  him. 

It  is  a  fair  challenge :  can  anyone  indicate  the  dt  ath  of  a 
sinirle  Chinaman,  or  Indian,  caused  by  Opium  ?  Is  the  Chinese 
^•t  a5  dangerous  to  the  public  and  his  family  as  the  Scotchman, 
who  has  taken  too  much  whisky  ?  Is  the  population  of  China 
or  ludiB  shrinking  like  that  of  Prance,  and  Spain?  Is  the 
procreation  of  children  impeded  by  the  use  of  Opum,  smoked 
or  eaten?  Is  the  progress  of  Education,  and  the  Higher  Civili- 
X3ti«>n,  obstructed?  The  people  of  India  have  a  vt  ry  scndtlTe, 
and  hijrhly  educated,  ( '»n«  ionce :  the  Hindu  would  die  sooner 
than  kill  a  row,  or  eat  beef  ;  the  Mahometan  would  cut  his  throat, 
rather  than  eat  pork.  Among  both  Keligions  I  know  of  hinidrcds, 
men  of  probity,  honour,  personal  braverj,  absolute  integrity, 
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gentlemen  of  the  highest  atamp :  has  any  smgle  Indian  ndsed 

his  voice  againBt  the  culture  of  the  Poppy  ? 

The  ^[octiTip:  nt  the  Society  of  Arts  on  March  24,  1^02,  was 
a  pn^tt'st  on  tlic  ])ai-t  of  the  friends  of  the  people  of  ludia,  and 
a  ^va^lin^r  to  tho  <roofl  people  of  a  private  association,  who  have 
ncitluT  knowh'dgf,  nor  responsibility,  and  the  3»UiiilHr>  of  Parlia- 
nuiil,  wiio  ought  to  have  the  first  to  qiialify  them  fur  the  discharge 
of  the  second.  The  welfare,  and  the  very  existence,  of  the  great 
Indian  Empire,  are  at  stake:  enly  imagine  a  colony,  such  as 
Canada,  South  Africa,  or  Australia,  with  their  scant  population 
and  limited  Budget,  heing  treated  in  such  a  way :  they  are  indeed 
independent  colonies,  and  would  defy  the  Mother-country,  if  any 
attempt  were  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere  with 
their  Trade,  and  their  Revenue.  The  Empire  of  British  Iniiia  has 
its  constitiitioTi  also :  it  is  pmrtically,  as  regards  its  intenial 
economy  and  tinuneial  arrangements,  independent:  the  House  of 
Commons  discusses  annually  the  Indian  Budo:et  at  the  last  hour  of 
the  Session,  in  the  presence  of  lialf-a-dozeu  MemWrs.  In  Briti^^h 
India  there  are  Province's,  and  Provincial  Councils,  and  wisely, 
bj  a  late  Act  of  rarliument,  power  has  been  given  to  add  con- 
mderably  to  the  number  of  l^ative  Councillors:  this  will  be  a 
powerful  corrective  of  any  attempt  of  a  benevolent  association 
to  interfere  with  its  internal  economy.  For  every  British  Soldier 
the  Govenmient  of  British  India  pays  the  M other^country  the  full 
expenditure :  it  has  a  Budget  A  100  Millions :  a  xx>pulation  of 
287  Millions  :  it  raises  its  own  loans,  constructs  its  own  fiailways, 
and  owT  and  above  remits  to  Great  Britain  the  enormous  mm 
of  17  Millions  annually,  to  pay  the  f-x]M'nses  contnut<'d  in  that 
country.  The  people  of  India  are  annually  growing  poorer  and 
poorer,  and  are  annually  increasing  in  nundxrs:  War  has  ceased; 
Pestilence  is  controlled ;  Famines  are  prepared  for,  iind  their  eon- 
sequences  mitigated.  There  are  annual  popular  Congresses  to 
discuss  the  wrongs  and  grievances  of  the  people ;  there  is  a  free 
Press  in  all  the  Languages  of  the  country.  Education  has  made 
wonderful  strides ;  absolute  toleration  exists  ol  all  Beligions  and 
political  opinions;  the  Native  manufactures  flourish,  in  spite  of 
the  tyranny  of  tlie  Manchester- School,  and  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining free-Trade;  the  fall  of  the  Kupee  in  exchange-vBlue 
threatens  extraonlinary  complications :  the  Indian  Empire  always 
resembled  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  while  in  a  state  of  quie^^'M'nce,  and 
may  soon  resemble  them  in  an  eruj)tinn.  Great  Britain  holds 
India,  as  a  man  holds  a  wolf  by  its  two  ears.  Is  this  the  kind 
of  country  to  be  treated  as  a  teniiis-ball  or  a  shuttlecock,  by  a 
small  party  of  enthusiasts,  male  and  female,  who  go  about  the 
country  headed  by  pretty  young  ladies  and  imported  Chinamen, 
giving  addresses  to  illustrate  lime-light  horrors,  where  eveiy  kind 
of  exaggeration,  sensationalism,  pious  misstatements,  and  Go^d.* 
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ntfsqfDotatioiis,  pass  current  in  the  preaence  of  fooliah  audiences, 
wlio  condemn  what  fhey  do  not  undentand,  and  clap  hands  and 
ftamp  ff.'ot  in  answer  to  ])latitQdes  seasoned  to  suit  their  tastes. 
It  tealiy  is  unworthy  of  the  p:ood  sense  of  the  British  lliddle 

CIas>e^  it  is  an  injury  to  the  blessed  cause  of  Christian  Missions, 
aD»l  causes  the  Evangelical  Churches  to  become  the  laughing-stock, 
not  m\x  «»f  the  free-thinker  and  unbeliever,  but  of  the  thoughtful 
and  •  iinn  st  Cliri^tian.    It  is  notorious,  that  it  is  from  the  funds 
ripi  UmI  from  this  so-called  nt'Jai'iom  tratlic,  that  the  (ioverniiient 
01  India  has  found  it^^elf  in  a  position  to  make  IMucutional  giants 
ta  Hisfdonary  Societies,  to  pay  the  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Fkcsbyterian  denominatians,  to  support  Hospitals,  and  meet  the 
BiDv  requirements  of  an  enlightened  GoTernment.   Baring  the 
W  fifty  years  the  one  important  question,  which  has  exercised 
tile  brains  of  two  generations  of  public  officers,  has  been  to  find 
rat  in  what  way  new  taxation  can  be  laid  on,  to  meet  newrequire- 
ment«»  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  without  causing  political 
disturbance,  nr  frcncrating  moral  evil ;  and  such  arc  the  circura- 
rtancos  of  Hriti>h  India,  and  the  state  of  culture  of  the  people, 
that  the  iinjuiry  has  been  made  in  vain,  and  yet  the  Secretary 
of  the  .\nti- Opium  Society,  who  had  never  been  in  India  at  all, 
seated  in  his  arm-chair  in  London,  put  forth  his  Ideas  as  to  the 
Mode,  in  which  the  huauces  of  the  great  Empire  may  be  managed, 
the  fiTe  Millions  of  the  Opium-Trade  replaced,  and  new  taxation 
iBi|MMed.   He  might  as  well  lecture  the  ants  and  the  bees,  as 
to  the  mode,  in  which  their  domestic  affairs  are  to  he  managed :  he 
leHher  understands  it,  nor  do  they  care  what  his  advice  is« 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  several  repre- 
leotatives  of  Great  Britain  and  China,  with  experience  dating 
Wk  to  1842,  were  present,  and  Sir  Thomas  "Wade,  on  personal 
kiiowUfl;xc  of  the  whole  fifty  years,  spoke  with  no  uncertain 
sonnd :  there  were  present  also  medical  authorities,  such  as  Dr. 
Mouat  and  Sir  (ieori;e  Birtlwood,  who  had  nuide  the  products 
and  resourc  es  of  Indiji  their  study,  and  a  certain  number  of  Indian 
adxninL-txuturs,  who  hud  known  this  subject  for  half  a  century,  and 
hsd  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  which  no 
Mrtsider  can  hope  to  attain :  those,  who  were  present,  represented 
t  large  armj  of  God  fearing,  Christian  men,  who  have  gone  to  their 
leil,  and  left  to  their  survivors  the  duty  of  standing  up  for  the 
p<-ople  of  India,  at  the  price  of  loss  of  the  esteem  of  personal 
friends. 

The  lose  to  the  Public  Bevenue  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
loss  *  British  India,  which  would  result  from  the  supprc>^-ion  of 
the  tniiiic.  This  may  seem  a  mo^t  sordid  mode  of  puttinp:  the 
Kubj.  ( t  forward:  of  course,  the  philanthropie  speakers  on  public 
plfttiuniiS,  and  the  writerB  of  sensational  Essays  in  Missiuiiury 
periodicals,  cry  out:  "the  Lord  will  provide":  stop  the  Tra&c, 
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*'  and  show  your  tnist  in  God."    Let  the  Rritish  Parliament  set 
thf  example,  and  siirrtimlcr  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Millions 
levied  from  the  Liquor-Tratiic  in  Great  Brituiu.    Great  Kingdoms, 
and  vast  dependent  Empires,  cannot  l)e  ruled  upon  such  senti- 
mental principles,  as  are  accepted  in  an  Anti-Opium -Trade -Meeting, 
or  an  Exeter-Hall- Indignation-GaucuB.   We  liav^e  to  deal  with 
realities.   If  any  English  association  were  to  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  manufacture  ol  Whiskj  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  from 
which  so  many  persons  obtain  honest  emplo3rment,  some  few  amass 
large  fortum  s,  imd  the  State  collects  a  considerable  Excise- Revenue, 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  would  remonstrate,  and  beg  the  association  to 
commence  their  crusade,  by  an  onslaught  on  English  Hops,  Gin, 
and  Beer;  this  is  just  what  the  people  of  India  cry  out.  thrmip:h 
their  Press,  through  their  Constitutional  Kulers,  throuLrh  their 
friends,  and  advocates.    Long  before  the  earliest  date  of  British 
Tilde,  Oitiuni  wa*?  made  in  India,  and  exported  to  China.  The 
wealth  uf  JiixUsii  india  consists  nunuly  of  agi'icultural  products 
and  the  Poppy  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops :  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Akhbar,  the  crop  is  mentioned  by  Abrul-fazal,  as 
an  important  source  of  Revenue  to  the  State.  The  Bengal  Monopoly 
was  established  by  law  in  1797  a.d.,  as  a  correctiTe  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Revenue-Farmers,  and  a  protection  of  the  people  from 
getting  the  drug  too  cheaply.  Advances  are  made  to  the  cultivator, 
which  protects  him  from  the  money-lender,  and  enables  him  to  pay 
an  enhanced  Rent  to  the  land  owner,  who  pays  an  enhance<l  Land- 
Revenue  to  tlie  State,  as  the  whole  of  the  cro])  is  soM  ;it  once  to 
the  ( Jpiuni-Maniifaetory,  and  the  price,  deducting  the  advanee. 
is  ])aid  to  liiiii.    Two  Millions  of  Puuadh  is  the  avera;?e  cost  of  tlio 
drug,  thus  deliverctl  by  the  Cultivator  to  the  Mauuiuctury.  The 
popi)y-seed  and  oil-cake  are  an  additional  source  of  profit,  worth  at 
least  £175,000  per  annum.    The  average  annual  nett  income^ 
arising  from  the  Opium  sold  for  foreign  export,  is  Six  Millions,  and 
to  this  must  be  added,  about    8  00, 000,  the  price  of  the  Excise- 
Opium,  or  Opium  sold  to  the  people  of  ludia  under  most  careful 
restrictions  for  home-consumption.    One  Million  and  a  quarter  of 
cultivators  live  by  this  culture,  and  about  3000  men  are  employed 
in  the  MariTifactory :  500,000  acres  are  under  Poppy -cultivation. 
The  export  brings  great  ])rotit  to  tiie  Shipping;  Interests. 

So  far  for  the  Opium  produffd  uiidcr  the  Bengid  Monopoly.  But 
0[iium  to  the  value  of  Six  Millions,  is  produced  in  the  inde])i  ndent 
States  of  Central  India,  and  two  thirds  tind  their  way  to  the  port 
of  export  at  Bombay  ;  the  remaining  one-thinl  is  consumed  hy  the 
people  of  the  country.  In  the  Province  of  the  Panjab,  which  lies 
outside  the  Bengal  Monopoly,  100,000  Pounds  are  realized,  by  a 
spc  cial  Excise-duty  on  the  crop  grown.   The  account  stands  thus : 
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Btagal  Crop       •      •      7,000,000  Founds. 

Panjab  Crop.       .       .  100,000  Pounds. 

Ceatial  India  Crop      .      0,000,000  Poaods. 

Total  .  .     13,100,000  Pounds. 

This  is  the  mm  proposed  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  amount  is  rather 
nndwtated,  an  the  Land-Revenue  will  also  have  to  be  reduced  in 
a  lajjion,  where  a  proti table  crop  is  arbitraiily  forbidden.  The 
people  of  ludia  do  not  demand  this  sacrifice,  nor  do  the  people 
«|  Chint,  bnt  a  body  of  inesponrible  Fhilantbropists,  vKo  seek  to 
«litam  tins  by  a  despotic  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  which 
lodiB  is  not  zepreaented.  It  is  an  amazing  sight  to  witness  Liberals, 
vbo  wocdd  resent  the  least  interference  by  an  alien  Power  in  their 
own  affairs,  8upp(»rting  such  a  policy ;  the  Export  of  Opium  re- 
presents one-tenth  ol  the  whole  E.xports  of  British  India. 

We  have  to  consider  over  and  above  the  loss  the  disturbing 
etfectfi  amidst  a  population,  whence  a  very  large  number  of  our 
Xntivf  Sul  liers  are  reeniited :  the  cultivator  may  or  may  not  find 
la  (  lUiiUy  remunerative  crop  for  his  land,  but  lie  has  lost  his 
silv<.r-advancef»,  and  has  to  have  recourse  to  the  Villaire-Banker. 
The  land  hulder  will  experience  greater  difiiculties  in  gi  itiug  m 
Kent,  and  paying  his  Land-Kevenue  to  the  Revcnue-ofiicers 
of  the  State.   All  these  things  may  probably  adjust  themselves 
gndnaUj,  bat  the  good  people  of  the  association  propose  to  limit 
the  CQitivation  of  the  Poppy  to  the  amount  required  for  medicinal 
pnipows,  and  to  deal  with  the  Millions  of  India  somewhat  in  the 
wi^,  in  which  the  Apothecaries  are  dealt  with  in  the  towns  of 
Great  Britain.    What  are  medicinal  purposes  ?    It  is  stated  with 
confidence,  by  those  m  ]io  ou'^ht  to  know,  and  who  have  no  interest 
in  ppcakine  tal-<  ly,  that  in  some  climates  the  daily  use  of  Opium, 
tattn  ''not  -iiiokt d  as  in  China),  is  a  necessity  for  the  health  :  1  can 
tpeakf  or  my  own  people  of  the  Panjab  that  it  is  a  necessity,  in  the 
same  ^\  ay  as  tobacco,  and  beer,  are  necessities  of  the  British 
Nation,  DO  more  and  no  less.    By  the  Sikh  Keligion  the  use  of 
tobaecois  forbidden :  the  goo<l  people  of  the  Anti- Opium  Associatioii 
Vers  not  the  firsts  who  started  a  moral  puzzle :  the  reason  why 
Bsba  Kanak  forbad  tobacco,  as  a  sin,  is  not  more  evidmt  than  the 
ti-j^m  why  it  is  now  proposed  to  forbid  Opium :  it  is  the  ahmt 
which  we  onght  to  guard  against,  not  the  use^  of  God's  good  gifts* 
A  Cliiaeie  Missionary,  more  enlightened  than  his  fellows,  remarks : 
*•  Opium- smoking  is  already  taking  the  place  not  of  the  abme  of 

al"'hol,  but  of  the  u«e  of  alcohol,  and  it  is  becoming  possible  to 
*'  t;ike  the  drug  in  modenition  " ;  but  he  might  have  pone  farther 
snd  rf*marked,  that  as  sure  ns  sentimental  lefdslators  forbid  by 
Uitiiatural  laws  such  things  as  a  wise  Providence  has  sup]died  to  bo 
ykMA  in  wiso  moderation,  so  certaiiilv  the  weaker  members  of  the 
AOman  Bace  are  driven  into  other,  and  even  more  objectionable, 
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indulgences.    The  forbidding  of  tobacco  has  driven  tlie  Sikhs  into 
the  use,  not  always  the  abuse,  of  Opium,  cither  in  the  fnmi  of 
pill'^,  or  of  a  liquid  concoction.    I  wa<?  one  of  the  first  Hntish 
otHctrs  iu  184/)  ]>l:uTfl  in  charge  of  a  District  in  the  Panjab,  and 
one  of  niy  lir>t  dulitb  was  to  repiilate  this  prt  vitmsly  uncontrolled 
and  untaxed  tmffic.    The  good  people  of  the  associaticiu  itopute  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  administrators  of  the  present  and  past  genera- 
tions, that  by  some  Satanic  device  they  taught  the  lour  hundred 
Millions  in  China  to  smoke  Opium,  and  we  two  hundred  and  eighty 
Millions  in  British  India  to  eat  Opium,  and  drink  intoxicating 
liquors.    As  surely  as  any  attempt  is  made  to  cut  olf  the  moderate 
supply  of  highly  taxed  Opium,  from  the  people  of  India,  will  they 
have  recourse  to  Hemp,  known  better  in  Europe  as  Hashish,  and 
Churras,  or  Ganja,  a  weed  which  grows  wild,  or  to  one  of  the 
twelve  Tnrioties  of  materials  for  concoctinp:  intoxicating;:  liquors, 
with  whicli  luxuriant  Nature  has  provided  the  pj-npU-  of  India, 
and  the  Natives  of  the  Sea-coast  will  be  corrupt*  *1  l  y  the  Brandy 
from  Enro])(>,  the  Rum  from  Mauritius,  and  the  jjoisous  provided 
by  Christians.    The  people  of  India  will  attribute  the  suppression 
of  their  Poppy-cultivation  to  the  energy  of  some  active  Company 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  export  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
Anti-Opium-Trade-Enthusiast  assumes,  that  the  wl  represents  the 
average  Opium-smoker  in  China,  or  the  aveiage  Opium-eater  or 
drinker  in  India,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  moderate  oonsumer 
is  impossihle :  he  would  not  like  to  have  the  argument  tamed 
round  as  regards  the  consumers  of  Spanish  and  French  wines  and 
alcohol,  and  of  British  Beer  and  Spirits  in  Great  Britain.    Many  of 
the  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  and  Nonconformist  Ministers,  take  their 
daily  allowance  of  ^vine,  and  they  are  quite  ri^ht  to  do  so.  At 
any  rate,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  Government  of  British 
India,  or  the  British  Tarliament,  can  no  more  arrest  the  consump- 
tion of  Upiuui  by  the  people  of  India,  without  causing  political 
convulsions,  than  it  can  the  practice  of  Polygamy,  the  Worship  of 
Idols  by  the  Hindu,  and  the  rite  of  oircumcision  by  the  Msbo> 
metan.   There  are  some  things,  that  OoTenunent  caimot  do  in 
Great  Britain,  although  that  GoTemment  is  based  on  the  will  of 
the  people  governed;  there  are  more  things,  that  the  Govonimrnt 
of  India  would  not  dare  to  attempt,  or  would  certainly  fail  in 
doing,  if  attempted,  without  imperilling  the  Teiy  existence  of  the 
Empire.     It  is  reported,  that  no  Burmese  is  to  be  allowed  to 
])urchase  Opiinn :  as  snort  as  the  law  is  passed,  the  execution  of  it 
will  be  watched  witli  interest :  it  will  most  probably  prove  to  1'^ 
an  empty  threat :  at  any  rate,  nothing  analogous  to  it  has  ever  beta 
attempted  in  India. 

The  assertion,  that  the  work  of  the  Evangelization  of  the  people 
of  CSixna  is  impeded  by  the  Opium-Traffic  is  unworthy  of  thoee, 
who  utter  it,  as  a  war-cry,  or  indicates  their  want  of  intellige&oe, 
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if  thcT  think  ».    France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Gennaay,  Belgium^ 
Sandinavia,  and  the  United  States  of  Xortli  \mcrica,  all  send 
their  quotn  of  ^fi^sionaries  to  China,  and  none  of  these  States  have 
the  Ica^t  coinu  t  tion  with  the  import  of  Opium.    The  peopk;  of 
China  are  «iiiite  intelligent  enouprh  to  discriminate  Nationality  : 
in'k'«'<l,  they  know  it  too  well.    My  own  experience  is  thiH :  that 
tijt  Missionaries  of  all  tleuominatious  and  nationalities  iu  British 
India  are  popular  with  the  people,  even  with  the  unconverted 
kathena*  be<anise  they  conduct  themselTtea  in  a  quiet^  nnasserting 
wijy  neither  annoying  the  Officers  of  Qoyemment,  nor  offending 
tite  ppq'ndices  of  the  people :  of  this  I  have  podtiye  knowledge 
ctteodmg  over  fifty  years.    But  in  China  it  is  different :  this  is 
aot  the  place  to  enlarge  nponit:   if  t)io  Emperor  of  China  were 
^roD^  enough,  he  would  be  supported  by  his  people  in  an  effort  to 
ejeit  every  Missionary'  from  the  Em])iro,  following  the  example  of 
th*:-  KmpfTor  of  Russia,  and  the  Frtnt  li  Ilepublie.    Only  this  yt  ur 
a  British  Consul  forwarded  a  geneml  complaint  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  ArLlil)ishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  it  was  rea<l  in  my  presence  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Boiird  of  Missions  of  the  two  Truvinces.    Neither  the  Governuu  ut, 
aw  the  People  of  India,  would  wish  the  Missionaries  to  be  dia- 
tnhed  in  their  peaceful  work,  and  the  great  majority  of  If iBsion- 
aries  keep  to  their  hol^  work,  and  do  nol^  like  their  brethren  in 
China,  meddle  in  politics.   The  HissionarieB  of  all  denominations, 
Frotestant  and  Eoman  Catholic,  are  a  great  blessing  to  British 
bdia:  they  have  to  tolerate  the  sight  of  Idolatry  in  its  most 
hide^^us  form,  of  Polygamy,  where  woman  falls  from  the  just 
dignity  of  her  sex,  as  the  helpmate  of  her  husband,  of  marriaircs 
contrrutM  without  th(»  consent  of  the  weaker  party,  of  enforced 
wide  wIkkxI  even  of  girls  of  tender  years,  who  have  never  even  seen 
their  json^alled  husbands  :  they  know  that  atrocious  crimes  in  the 
name  of  Keligion,  burning  of  widows,  slaying  of  daughters,  burying 
alite  of  lepers,  drowning  the  aged  in  Liic  Gauges,  aie  only  put 
a  stop  to  by  the  stem  laws  of  a  Christian  Government :  they  see 
fionpean  liquors  pouring  into  India  from  Europe.   Amidst  all  this 
gigantic  Bin,  the  Anti-Opiiun*Trade  Society  does  not  distorb  them 
from  their  holy  dntics. 

At  the  late  decennial  Congress  of  Missionaries  of  Bombay,  an 
attfmpt  to  bring  the  Opium-Trade,  and  other  grievances  of  a  non- 
Mij»<ionary  character, under  discussion,  was  checked,  and  not  allowed. 
The  >Mitor  of  the  Church  Timn  naturally  asks:  What  is  our  duty  ? 
Cltrarly.  at  anv  o"«t.  we  should  be  consistent;  just  as  the  Rev.  M.  B. 
Puller  toicl  tile  Conierence,  that  he  had  refused  a  Government-y:rant 
towards  his  industrial  School,  because  the  money  \s  as  tainted,  so 
BritL»»h  Missionaries  should  refuse  Government  help,  if  they  receive 
any,  unless  they  consider  that  it  comes  from  au  lionestly  earned 
Semne,  Bat|  inasmuch  as  the  Home  Govemment  raises  some 
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Millions  from  taxes  on  alcoholic  liquors,  are  all  Govemmo nt  omploTi's, 
and  those  who  receive  State -uid,  to  refuse  grants  and  salaries/  If 
ctmsisteney  is  to  be  considered  a  virtue  in  India,  we  must  show  our 
belief  in  it  at  home.    Tlien  S«  lu)olti  of  every  kind  rei  ^  iving:  G-oveni- 
ment-grants  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  iuuds.    This  is 
just  my  opinion  :  how  can  the  Church  Missionary  Society  place  in  its 
holy  coffers  the  Uiintcd  money,  which  is  granted  to  them  by  the 
sinful  Government  of  India?  Some  of  the  speakers  on  platforms 
compare  this  somce  of  moome  to  the  profits  collected  from  a  hoiue 
of  ill-fame,  and  the  obsoene  offerings  to  an  Idol-dhrine :  how  can  a 
Missionary  Society  allow  its  subordinates  to  touch  such  money? 
they  know,  and  we  know,  that  they  know,  and  the  taxpayers  in 
In(iia  know,  that  they  know,  that  the  five  Millions  of  the  Anti- 
Opium-Trade  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy,  Episcopal, 
Presbytorinn,  and  Koman  Catholics,  and  the  Education -grants  to 
Missionary-Societies  of  all  denominations.    Why  do  they  not  cry 
out,  **  Thy  money  perish  with  you";  No!   it  siiit-^  them  to  take 
it.    It  must  not  bo  supposed,  that  the  Chinese  Opium-Trade  is 
the  result  of  any  astute  policy,  or,  as  guod  people  believe,  the 
macliinulion  of  Satiin  himi^lf,  acting   through  a  succession  of 
QoYemor-Generals  and  Viceroys,  like  Lord  Lawrence  and  Loid 
Korthbrook,  and  their  unprincipled  advisers,  some  of  whom  appear 
constantly  on  Missionary  Platforms.   Like  many  other  political 
events,  the  trade,  from  being  smaU,  and  of  comparatiTely  no 
importance,  prew  year  by  year  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  two  Empires  ut  India  and  China.   I  wish  to  reconl  one 
incident,  of  which  I  am  perfectly  cognizant.    When  my  Master, 
!^!njor  Broadfoot,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  on  the  X.W. 
frontier,  wa?  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah  ahnnt  Chri'^tmas 
Day,  1845,  1  was  with  him,  and  on  bis  (h  atli  Sir  Henry  Lit wn  nee 
was  sent  lor  to  siu  coed  him :  it  was  a  far  cry  to  Nipal,  and  there 
were  no  railways  tken,  and  in  the  interim  1  was  attat  lied  to  the 
office  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  Governor-General,  under  the 
Poreign  Secretary,  Sir  Frederick  Gurrie.   One  day  we  were  ia 
the  tent  of  the  Oovemor-General  on  business,  and  Sir  Frederick 
begged  for  a  five  minutes  pause  from  Military  affairs  to  get  Sir 
Henry^s  Signature  to  a  paper  regarding  Opium:  it  was  signed. 
A  few  years  before  Sinde  had  been  conquered  by  Sir  Charies 
Napier  and  annexed,  and  an  unexpected  consequence  had  ensued. 
The  Opium  of  Central  India  used  partly  to  find  its  way  to  Bombay, 
where  it  paid  a  moderate  export  duty,  and  partly  to  Karachi,  in 
Sinde,  whieli  was  an  independent  Port,  and  the  Opium  esc<nped 
taxation  rUoi^m  ther :    that  outlet  for  untaxed  Opium  was  now 
closed,  :nid  there  being  no  possible  escape  for  t'(  ntral  India  Opium, 
opportuiiily  was  taken  to  double  or  treble  the  duty,  and  by  a  htrokc 
of  the  pen  a  vast  addition  was  made  to  the  licveuues. 
Let  US  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  a  real  vote  in  the 
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Home  of  Comnums,  that  tbe  Opium-Trade  from  India  to  China 

Fhould  cease,  comp(  nsation  of  Six  Millions  annually  being  paid  to 
India  bv  the  British  Taxpayer  !  Nothing  less  would  satisfy  India. 
Ik  first  step  would  be  to  abolish  the  Bangal-Monopoly  ;  so  far  I 
am  with  the  Reformer:  I  hate  MLmopolics,  and  would  gladly  «!ee 
the  culture,  nnd  manufacturer,  set  free.  The  next  step  would  bo 
toaboli>-h  the  Exp<«rt-dnty  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay:  as  the  Indian. 
Trca-urv  would  re(  eive  its  Six  Millions  from  England,  there  would 
be  no  uijet  tion  there:  the  consequence  would  be,  that  China  would 
be  •Uliiged  witik  cheap  Opium.  But  our  good  friends  would  not  be 
iitisfied  with  such  an  amount  of  Beform ;  they  would  desire  the 
Stite  to  use  its  power  to  prevent  the  export  it  tlie  drug :  there 
mtwo  thousand  miles  of  sea-board  in  British  India,  with  innumer- 
iUe  riTent,  small  and  great,  backwaters,  and  unhealthy  inlets,  and 
itvould  take  all  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  to  prcrent  the  illicit 
eipoit  Baffled  here,  the  good  people  of  the  Anti-Opium  Society 
irouM  mo%-e  Parliament  to  rule,  tlmt  nowhere  in  the  Panjab,  the 
North-Wcjit  Pnjvincrs,  Ht  ni^rd,  an  l  (Vntral  India,  the  Poppy  should 
l«  cultivateil,  8u<  h  an  order  was  never  i!=;;?ued  in  a  eivilized  State; 
the  pf-ople  of  India  nn'  not  slaves:  the  population,  where  the  Poppy 
L«  (ultiTatc-<l,  is  waihke,  and  supplies  half  our  2«»ative  Army:  in 
cur  Provinces  there  would  be  Rebellion  :  in  Central  India  there 
w^mld  he  war,  Mr.  Batten  closed  his  address  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
vith  the  following  warning  words : 

**You  may  create  discontent  among  our  Native  subjects,  and 
*<dittffection  in  the  best  forces  of  our  Native  Army;  you  may 
"iHenate  the  Native  (independent)  States  of  Central  India,  and 
"  Rajputana,  our  bravest  and  most  loyal  allies ;  yen  may  drive  the 
"  (rm»umer  of  Opium  to  alcohol,  and  hemp  :  you  may  do  all  this^ 
y<\\t  vou  will  never  prrsnnde  the  Chinese  to  nl^andon  thn  ever- 
mma'^int^  culture  of  the  P(>p])y.  You  may  inflift  oti  India  a 
**  f-ruel  injury,  the  extent  and  consequences  of  which  you  are 
*'  incapable  of  calculatincr.  but  you  will  fail  in  any  way  to  benefit 
**  China,  unless  vou  count  it  a  benefit  greatlv  to  extend  the 
**  cultivation  of  the  Poppy,  and  the  manufacture  of  Opium  within 
•*  her  bordera.'* 

I  annex  two  quotations  from  The  Tm»$'ti>  show,  that  others 
dttre  my  opinions. 

"To  prohibit  the  uso  of  Opinm  in  India  is  to  force  upon  India  thf  ?^«"  of 
»  ^icvk^tc  Itqmn-B.  Lei  thfra  be  no  shirking  of  this  fact.  Sir  Joseph  Pease 
**  y«Mpli  will  n<vt  contend^  that  a  British-niam  lav  will  suddenly  accompluil)  for 
"  ar4i-C1m<ti:in  India  what  19  centorieB  of  Christiamty  hare  failed  to  acooninlish 
"  tor  liny  ('hrisli.in  coinitry.  rttvl  turn  the  people  into  total  abstainers.  All  the 
**  fdurU  at  thf  Society  lor  preventing  the  Liquor-Traffic  among  tha  Aboriginal 
**  Ram  of  the  worla  will  be  bot  a  mockeiy,  compared  with  the  widespread 
•*  mi'i^ry,  d«'jzTjdation,  ami  crime,  which  the  mibstitution  of  alcobol  for 

*' Opium  wmuM  lead  to  anionp  the  Harfs  of  In<li:i.  Tlie  Hindu  Patriot,  tbo 
u  j,^,!^^  >'iiiiT«>  paper  in  Jtkngal,  boldly  joins  issue  with  the  Anti-Opium 
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'*  n-ritiitors  in  Enfrliiud  on  this  ^ound.  It*?  ti'sue  brouj2:ht  bjr  last  mail  (nnfnins 
*'  au  article  on  *  The  Moral  AsptMsts  ai  the  Opium  Question,*  in  which  it  renttirms 
*'  the  views  put  forth  br  Th*  jUh»  in  regard  to  the  disastrous  conset|uences  to 

Indian  morality,  whic-h  the  pfobibition  of  Opium  would  invnlv< .  It  put«i  the 
"  case  in  a  nut**hell.    If  the  p^oplf.  it  say;.  *  iire  dcprivfHl  ])y  I('<;iHlation  of  the 

UKo  of  Opium,  they  will  l)e  driven  to  the  use  of  more  dangerooa  druga,  like 
*•  bhung  or  spirituoui*  liquors.'  " 

Taken  at  the  lowest  fi|riin»t       present  production  of  Opium  in  China 

amount**  to  tlio  rnnrmfiH  qnnntitv  <.f  nmrp  than  330,000  pituls  ammnlly, 
*'  At  pri^f  nt,  th<  relore,  loreign  Opium  miniiiters  to  certainly  not  more  than 
"  ouc'fittli,  uiul  probably  to  not  more  than  one-sixth,  of  the  total  con:;umption 
'*  in  China.    lU  me  t«,  'morMvetf  9Uadify  (ifttMofy)  dt^miny  naek  femr^  iniile, 

on  the  itfhi  r  hand,  fre«h  tracts  of  countrv  are  h(  in*;  devr.t<  e;u  h  vt  nr  to 
*'  Poppv-rultivation  ;  the  production  is  steadily  increasing,  not  in  one  Province 
*'  only,  but  iu  all,  uud  greater  experience,  and  greater  care,  are  everywhere 

elFerting  a  marked  improTement  in  the  quality  of  the  drug  and  raiaiDg  it  to 

the  level  of  an  Indian  ])riMliH  t.  Thnt  the  trade  in  Indian  Opium  with  China 
♦*  is  (lonmed  there  l  an  lie  no  ilouht.  The  action  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppre<'«ion 
•*  ot  Opium  may  liusteu  iU  death.  It  would,  however,  be  wis<lom  on  il&  part 
*'  to  await  the  procesa  of  natural  dii^solution  rather  than  to  dislocate  national  and 
**  commercial  interest*  merely  in  order  to  disa^ociate  India  from  the  trade.  Its 
•*  nrtion  will  in  no  \v;iv  tmil  t<»  siippre'«<inn  of  Ojiinni.  China  h  indejwndent  >>f 
•*  outride  supplies',  and  il  tue  tiotiely  giiius  it6  eud  &o  iia  an  India  is  concerned, 
"  no  lees  Opium  will  be  eonsomed ;  the  only  result  gained  will  be,  that  Chineie 
*•  Opium  will  be  smoked  in  the  place  of  Indiim." 

*'  Nor  do  I  allude  to  the  Opium  question,  which  in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  or 
**  prejudiced  ignorance  in  L<mdou  hjis  been  presented  to  English  audience  in 
<•  a  guise,  that  excites  a  smile  in  erery  treaty-port  in  China.  Tbers,  at  least, 
'*  every  body  knows,  that  the  helpless  celestial  is  neither  being  forced  nor  befooled 
**  bv  an  insidinn««  and  immoral  (loveniment  at  Calcutta  ;  whilst  long  before  our 
**  domestic  TunUms  liuve  purged  the  national  conscience  of  what  they  style  thi* 
*'  great  sin,  the  Opium  question  will  hare  settled  itself  bj  the  rapid  decline  of  lbs 

Indian  import  and  the  accentance  by  Cluiui  benelf  of  the  nnoifided  rsspODsi* 
*^  bility  for  her  own  moral  welfare.*' 

It  i-  the  misfortune,  inherent  in  the  cirrrirastanccs  and  position 
of  the  otio«c  well-to-do  middle-classes  of  (Jrr  ;it  liiitain  and  Noilh 
America,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  !•  roiide,  in  one  of  his 
Essays,  attribut(>s  the  spread  of  High  Chunh-Kitualisin  to  tliis 
peculiarity.  Tlie  Komau  Catholic,  the  Hindu,  and  Mahometan, 
let  off  their  religious  sentimental  steam  in  pilgrimages  to  shriut.s 
and  processions,  and  festivals ;  the  ri-otestant.  not  having  this 
safety-valve,  takes  it  out  in  benevolent  and  quasi-benevolent  aseo- 
ciations.  In  and  among  them  ia  a  moving  spirit,  male  or  female, 
of  the  class  described  by  a  writer  of  last  generation,  who  knoirs 
all  about  the  policy  of  tiie  Kixam,  the  secret  history  of  the  wan  with 
China,  and  the  economy  of  an  ant-hill Thus  came  into  existence 
the  seven  Fads :  I  use  the  word  without  reproach :  it  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  "fadaise,"  a  trifle:  they  are  as  follow??, 
(i)  A nti- Vivisection,  (2)  Anti-Vacf  inution,  (3)  Pharisaic  Observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  (4)  Total  Ahjstineiice,  (5)  the  Anti-Opiura-Trade- 
A^^opintion,  (6)  the  soundinir  ])rass  id'  the  Salvation -A nny,  and  (7) 
the  tinkling  Lvnihal  of  the  Ladios'  a^-sorintion  to  dihcourage  child- 
marriagei  to  i-emarry  widows  in  India,  and  protect  the  feet  of 
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CUdcm  women  from  nnnataral  ligaments.  The  Lord  irill  bless 
tiicm  for  their  good  intentions,  and  mankind  would  bless  them  also, 
if  they  would  break  up  these  tiny  troublesome  associations,  whose 
odIt  object  is  to  irritate  more  serious  minds,  and  bring  do\vn 
nbcoie  on  themselves,  and  turn  thiir  energies  and  prayers  to  the 
rarinfr,  or  mitif^ting,  of  tlf  p-tat  evils,  which  Sin  and  Sorrow 
brin^r  upon  the  great  txathcniijrs  ot  humanity  in  British  and  Amrriran 
(itit>s,  beginning  at  l,«>inloii  aud  New  York.  The  Hiiuhi  has  been 
M(«r»'  them  in  sentimeulal  chaiity,  and  Uuixotii  beuevulence.  Ho 
is  n-aiiy  to  subscribe  to  save  a  poor  bullock  trorii  the  butcher,  and 
re-«ont^  vutcination,  as  an  insult  to  the  cow:  he  establishes 
lospiuls  for  wounded  animals,  soothes  the  last  moments  of 
departing  quadrupeds,  and  pays  beggars  to  supply  from  their 
iMods  and  necks  food  to  the  poor  fiea,  who  is  incapacitated  from 
hi*  uimal  sangnineons  yocation :  he  covers  his  mouth  from  fear  of 
inhaling  inadvisedly  one  of  God's  creatures :  he  shudders  at  the 
Idfaof  liquor,  or  Opium,  or  the  flesh  of  animals  :  he  observes  with 
rigour  the  festivals  and  sacred  days  of  his  god,  on<l  rivals,  or  even 
traiiMcnds,  the  Salvation-Array  in  the  loudness  of  his  tamtams,  and 
the  disreputable  appearance  of  hi*:  devotional  procosHions, 

Surely  the  daily,  weekly,  luonthly,  round,  which  so  nianv  of  us 
tn-skd.  tread  up  to  the  a^e  of  i<nui>iore,  is  suthcient  to  satisfy  tlie 
uiiexhaustt*d  energies  of  the  most  otiose  and  most  beuevolent ;  I 
luar  the  sound  of  the  tramp  of  good  men  and  women  from  the 
Yrmm  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  from  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  the 
Woikhonse:  from  the  Licensing  Committee  to  the  Temperance 
Society:  from  the  Church  Boom  to  the  Pulpit;   from  the 
SMociation  to  rescue  poor  young  women  from  sin  to  the  needle- 
work-association to  supply  them  with  honest  labour :  from  the 
E<ia<  iti  nal  and  Pure  Literature  Committee  to  the  Hospital :  from 
the  Anti-Slavery  8ociety-('ommittee  to  the  Home  of  the  Asiatic, 
African,  and  IVdynesiMii  stranm  is :  and  lastly,  from  the  Missionary 
Society -Committc'e  to  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies-rommittee :  is 
not  thi»  enough?   Wliy  seek  the  unknown,  and  inipertectly  known, 
when  w>  much  sin  and  misery  that  is  known,  lies  at  our  door? 
'Vhy  look  over  iiie  nearer  horizon  to  spy  out  dimly  the  fuilher 
horizon,  where  all  things  appear  as  through  the  small  end  of  a 
tdeseope.   It  is  a  subject  of  joy  to  witness  such  earnestness,  and 
si  sorrow  to  see  it  so  misapplied :  excellent  material  used  for  a 
wrong  purpose. 

It  baa  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  no  single  public  officer, 
whose  name  is  known  as  an  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  has  ever 
joined,  r,r  looked  favourably  on,  the  Anti-Opium-Trade  Association. 

One  oi  the  Tnost  active  leaders  of  the  association  expressed  his 
wonder  why  this  bhould  be.  Old  Anglo-indians,  scptnagcnnrifm 
and  <x:togeTi:iri:in,  leave  their  <|uiet  homes,  or  cnnirenial  scieiititic 
^iUidiiett,  to  help  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  distribute  the 
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Scriphirrs :  why  is  it  that  they  fight  some  of  th<  ir  best  friends, 
and  stand  up  as  the  champions  of  the  ri*rhts  of  India's  Millions,  in 
whose  midst  they  have  sj)ent  many  liappy  years,  and  whom  they 
never  can  forget?  Tlu  y  aiv  inHumccd  by  the  sole  de>irf  to  pr^tret 
the  weak  and  Injiind.  A  bountiful  Provifh-nco  hii^  pLrmiUtd 
them  to  return  alive  and  well  to  their  native  laud,  when  hundn'ds 
fell  arotuftd  them,  Imt  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  offices,  they 
learnt  how  noble  a  trade  it  is  to  rule  men,  to  understand  thdr 
wants,  to  pity  their  weakness,  to  feel  for  them,  and  fight  to  the 
last,  when  their  interests  are  in  jeopardy :  it  may  be  urged,  that 
their  legitimate  interests  are  not  in  jeopardy:  can  it  be  doubted 
what  reply  the  independent  colonies  of  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  would  make  to  tlio  Anti  Opium  Association,  if  they 
were  asked  in  a  sanctimonious  maun«  r  to  ^nve  up  one  of  their  most 
precious  cultuix'8,  to  do  away  with  their  most  valued  expurt,  Xjo  cut 
out  Millions  from  their  Budget,  and  reduce  thousands  to  \v;int  by 
rohhiii^  them  of  their  hereditary  industry  ?  In  a  voice  of  tiiunder 
the  reply  would  come,  "  Bt»^n  at  home,  my  inends.  Why  do  you 
*'  behold  the  mote  in  your  brother's  eye,  and  perceive  not  the  beam 
*<  in  your  own?  Cast  out  your  own  beeon  first:  lay  waste  the  hop- 
garaens  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  send  eU  Brewers  and  Disttllen  to 
Coventry,  whether  they  arc  Peers  or  Commoners,  bum  to  the 
"  ground  their  breweries,  and  distilleries,  forbid  the  export  of 
*'  gunpowder,  intoxicating  liquors,  and  warlike  arms  to  the  jKwr 
**  African."  A  division  with  a  majority  of  thirty  in  a  House  with 
onlv  half  of  \\>  members,  will  be  snfHcient  to  describe  the  Btor 
and  Ali-oholi*'  traftie  of  Great  Britain  as  morally  indefensible,  aud 
that  ought  to  he  sufficient.  Till  that  is  done,  old  Anglo-lndiaD6 
request  you  to  leave  India  alone. 

CaktUia  £evieWf  1893. 


(2)  Ths  Opiuk  ComoBsioir  of  1893. 

The  names  of  this  Commission  have  been  announced,  ami  pre 
perfect  satisfaction.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  party-]i<)liti(  >  in  the 
question  at  issue  ;  'rood  men  have  taken  diifereut  views  on  an 
exceedingly  complicated  subject.  It  is  fair  to  <tate,  that  the 
balance  of  knowledj^e,  practical  knowledge,  lo<  al  knowledge,  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  objwt  of  the 
Commission  is  to  state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Qreat  Empires  cannot  be  governed  on  the  prin- 
ciples, which  conunend  themselves  to  voluntary  associations,  the 
members  of  which  know  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  tiiBig 
Oriental  nations,  of  levying  the  neceasaxy  taxes,  as  the  sinsva 
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«f  idnumstratioii,  wiUumt  causing  snffering  to  an  exceedingly 
poor  population  of  scores  of  Millions. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view. 
British  India  lias  all  the  attributes  of  an  indcpf'Trlf^nt  '^jub-kini^doin. 
It  miff's  and  pays  its  own  Aniiy,  frames  ita  own  iJudget,  makes  its 
own  treaties  with  noighbourini!"  nations,  passes  in  its  Leprislative 
Council  its  own  laws.  It  asks  notlmig  from  Great  Britain,  ])ays 
no  tnl'utc,  but  annually  transmits  the  value  of  seventeen  Miliiuus 
iteriiiiig  in  return  for  the  loan  of  about  70,000  English  soldiers, 
the  Cifil  homc-oxpenditurc,  and  the  interest  of  loans.  The  terri- 
tuy  of  Ganada,  the  self-governing  colonies  of  South  Africa  and 
AasMia,  would  defy  the  Mother*eoiinti7'  if  it  attempted  to 
dietste  to  them,  that  they  should  not  cultivate  a  particular  crop, 
Bmniscttire  and  export  a  particular  artiole  of  Commerce,  in  order 
to  secure  an  addition  to  their  revenues,  and  an  honourahle  liveli- 
bood  to  starving  Millions  of  the  peasantry.  Only  imapnc  a 
suggestion,  that  France  Rhonld  not  export  brandy,  Ireland  whisky, 
an^l  Great  Britain  beer  and  spirits.  Xow  this  is  the  precise 
problem  laid  down :  Is  British  India  the  best  and  only  judge 
of  its  own  administrative  policy?  The  rulers  of  India  belong 
in  succession  to  different  parties  in  home-politics,  but  they  all 
tgrce  in  this  question,  whether  Lord  Lyttou,  Lord  Dufferin,  or 
Loid  Kipon,  said  every  public  servant  of  the  Indian  service 
vithont  ezceptum,  ciyilian  or  soldier,  Conservative  or  Liberal. 
Let  as  take  at  random  Sir  Kichard  Temple,  Sir  George  Campbell, 
LofdBoberts  or  Sir  William  Plowden. 

The  question  !)( fore  us  is  not  the  past  History  of  China,  but  the 
no«r„ity  of  British  India  in  1893.  Chinese  Statesmen  like  Sir 
Rutbrrford  Ah  ork  and  Sir  Thomas  Wade  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  representation  of  liritish  India  on  this  platform.  Is  there 
sfiytbinjT  ^o  very  < oiitriirv  to  morals  in  exporting  Opium,  heavily- 
tiX"i  Opium,  can  tully-prepared  Opium,  to  China,  a  country,  which 
it  itliiii  its  own  limits  produces  more  Opium  than  the  rest  of  the 
▼orid  ^>ut  together?  The  Indian  Opium  occupies  in  relation  to 
tlie  Chinese  Oinnm  the  same  position  tiiat  fiirt-iate  champagne 
oerapies  to  the  light,  rough,  chei^,  wines  of  France ;  it  is  the 
fauary  of  the  few  rich.  Consider  the  actual  amount  of  Lidian 
Opium  in  relation  to  the  population  of  China. 

The  import-duty  imposed  by  the  Qovemment  of  British  India 
is  such  a?  would  destroy  any  other  export;  the  drug  is  again 
taxed  by  the  (  hine-e  (  Jovemment  Custom-irouse,  as  it  enters  the 
t?T<ity-ports,  ami  a^^ain  )>y  the  Clduese  Excise-Department,  as  it 
!•  ;ivr-«  tho^e  ports  tor  the  interior.  We  can  whisper  words  of 
(■  nJurt  iiito  the  ears  of  our  philanthropic  fiiends.  Within  0110 
gtaeration  the  mon->ter  will  have  disap]>earcd.  Chinese  Opium 
will  have  driven  out  the  Indiaii  piuduct.  By  a  strange  frtjuk 
of  Katnze  tea  is  leaving  China,  and  migrating  to  India  and  Ceylon. 

II 
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The  Poppy- cultivation  is  leaving  India,  and  becoming  centralized 
in  China.   The  Chinaman  takes  his  pipe  wherever  he  goes :  the 

population  of  China,  as  of  India,  is  increasing  annually :  like  an 
overflowing:  bowl  of  water  tho  siii*plus  Kpn»a(lf<  everywhcro.  In 
the  twentieth  century  there  will  be  no  country  without  the  Indian 
coolie  and  the  heathen  Chinee.  If  the  Anti-Opium-Association 
seeks  the  welfare  of  mankind,  it  will  reoosnise  how  puny  it^ 
weapons  are.  Lord  Kimberley  remarked  with  justice  this  very 
year  to  a  deputation,  that  Britons  should  cast  the  beam  out  of 
their  own  eyes  before  they  attacked  the  mote  in  their  neighbours' 
eyes.  One  hundred  and  forty  Millions  sterling  in  alcohol^  liquor 
in  Gfreat  Britain  in  1892  compels  our  lips  to  fonn  themselves 
unwillingly  into  the  words  **  Hypocrite,"  **  Humbug.'* 

But,  eren  if  the  manufacture  and  trade  were  a  crime,  which  we 
totally  deny,  ctm  it  be  checked,  miti}^at(Hl,  or  destroyed?  The 
answer  of  those,  who  liavci  loved  and  ruled  India  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  who  in  their  old  age  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
the  Indian  people  against  their  own  countrymen,  against  the 
merchant,  the  Missionary,  or  the  benevolent,  but  ill-advised 
association,  is  that  it  ( uunot.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  stand  in  a  Hindu 
temple,  and  watch  the  poor  people  groTelling  to  images  of  stone, 
or  to  listen  to  the  proud  Mahometan  in  his  mosque ;  it  is  sid 
in  courts  of  justice  to  accept  as  law  the  custom  of  polygamy, 
polyandry,  and  child-marriages,  to  witness  the  infant  virgin- 
wiaow  condemned  to  a  life  of  unhappiness,  and  to  hear  of  sensible 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century  mutilating  the  persons  of  their 
male  babies,  and  calling  it  a  religious  rite :  these  are  the  conditioiis 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  We  hold  it  like  n  wolf  by  the  two  ears : 
if  we  let  go  ^^nn  or  both,  it  is  all  over  with  the  l^ritish  Indian 
Empire.  "Wisilom,  self-control,  the  iron  hand  in  tho  velvet  glove, 
the  grand  policy  of  "laisscz  faire  "  in  all  things  not  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  such  as  murder  of  widows  and  ft-nmlc 
children,  are  necessary,  and  hitherto  have  not  been  wanting. 

A  8nap*Yote  of  a  small  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  means 
nothing.  If  the  British  people,  from  a  squeamish  sense  of  faiss 
morality,  determine  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Opium-Traffic  in  India, 
while  they  maintain  the  liquor-traffic  at  home,  the  British  tax- 
payer must  pay  the  piper.  At  a  late  meeting  the  canny  member 
for  a  Scotch  constituency  remarked,  that  he  should  like  the  Opium- 
Traffic  Flopped,  but  he  could  not  ask  bis  whisky-drinking  con- 
stituents to  pay  the  expense:  the  cry  is  ''i'iat  a}i<tinf  Titia,  riuit 
India."  The  reply  from  India  is,  **Begui  your  amiable  endeavours 
at  home  ;  we  will  follow  suit." 

This  is  the  Epoch  of  "  Fads  '* :  the  easy-going  evangelical  middle 
classes  with  plenty  of  leisure,  and  no  taste  for  tiieatrcs,  raeecourst*, 
or  field  sports,  take  to  a  "Fad/*  There  are  seven  of  them: 
(i)  Anti-Yiyisection ;  (z)  Anti-Yaccination ;  (3)  Pharisaic  Obaer" 
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Tance  of  the  Sabbath;  (4)  Total  Abstinence;  (5)  Anti-Opium 
Tbde  Anoeiatioii ;  (6)  Salyation  Anuy;  (7)  Associatiim  to  re- 
luny  Liduui  widows,  and  veHere  the  Cm  11660  women  from 
un^nnl  ligaments  on  their  feet.  The  promoteze  consiBt  ol  dear 
p>^l  people,  nude  and  female,  old  women,  yonng  girls,  gi\ing 
loDeligfat  lectures  illostratiTe  of  Asiatic  horrors ;  all  these  things 
lie  the  characteristics  of  the    fin  du  si^le." 

Pall  Mail  GuMtte,  SejjUmher^  1893. 


VL 
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Who  the  King  of  Israel  made  a  Censas  of  the  numerically  small 
{Mpulation,  over  which  he  ruled,  occup3ring  an  area  which  could 

Karcely  make  up  two  jjood-sized  districts  in  British  India,  and  the 
whole  of  which  ran  be  -s-iewed  at  one  and  tlie  same  nioincTit  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Gen'zim,  he  was  deemed  to  lun  e  committed  a 
great  offrnc*^.  WTiat  fihall  be  said  of  the  EmpK  -  nf  India,  who 
now  f.jr  the  tifth  time  counts  up  the  Million?;  of  ht  r  subjects  in  one 
of  tht  uutlviim  Provinces  of  her  vast  Empire,  and  tells  the  world  of 
area,  population,  Ecligious  belief,  civil  condition,  intellectual 
itatosi  Languages,  castes,  bodily  infirmities,  and  life-occupation, 
of  her  dusky  subjects  in  Soutiiem  Asia?  No  Sovereign  in  past 
time  had  the  opportunity  or  capacity  to  issue  such  a  manifesto. 

Ihe  area  of  British  India,  including  the  depend (  rit  States, 
Bmaant«  to  a  Million  and  a  half  of  square  miles.  The  Keport 
i:ives  the  minutest  details,  but  we  propose  to  quote  no  figure  less 
tiun  1,000. 

CTf  are  2,000  to-^m*?  with  a  population  of  1,000  or  upwards, 
atwi  nt  ;irlv  716,000  viihiires,  comprisinj^  53,000,000  dwelling-places 
for  man.  The  |)opulatio!i  amounts  to  287,000,000;  the  males 
cioeed  the  fenialcb  by  6,000. 

Only  the  first  volume  of  the  Report  is  published,  consisting 
cotirefy  of  statistlcB.  Thirtem  summary  tables  place  the  subject 
belne  the  reader,  which  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  tiie  subsequent 
ttatanents.  The  month  of  Febmaiy  was  selected  as  the  most 
ftutable  month  for  the  operation,  which  was  conducted  in  seventeen 
LaniE^^es  by  9,500  paid  enumeraf  or^f .  The  cost  of  the  operation 
will  not  be  less  than  ^'250,000  sterling.  Between  80,000,000  and 
90,000,000  forms  wore  issued,  weip:binp:  290  tons,  and,  if  put  end 
if)  md,  they  would  liave  n  arbed  15,000  miles.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  returns  aie  genuine,  and  approximately  exact, 
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as  the  population,  by  means  of  the  village-offlcialsy  is  thoroog^y 
in  hand. 

The  great  fact  stands  out,  that  since  1S81  ahont  i%ooo,ooo 
additional  males,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  of  additional  femiiles* 
have  heen  added  to  Her  ^lajcsty's  subjects  by  the  ordinary  prooeas 
of  generation,  for  immipxation  there  is  practically  none,  and  emigra- 
tion exists  to  a  certain  extent  under  careful  supervision.  In  Europe 
it  would  make  a  '^'  nsntion,  that  34,000,000  of  subjects  had  been 
added,  excecdinij:  ttie  population  of  Great  Britaiu.  lu  British  India 
it  goes  for  just  nothing :  it  is  an  additional  fly  on  the  great  wheel. 

Tlie  town-population  is  only  nine  and  a  half  per  rent,  of  the 
whole.  In  the  Pixivinee  of  Eangal,  though  it  inciiidc^  CiUoutta, 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  urban.  This  faet 
suggests  many  considerations  to  the  administiatm :  all  the  frothy 
declamations  of  the  English-speaking  patriots,  and  the  local  Press 
in  the  different  T^ative  Languages,  just  goes  for  nothing;  they 
represent  the  views  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  teeming  Millions,  and 
go  for  nothing  with  the  various  classes  who,  perfectly  unlettered, 
hold  the  poaee  of  India  in  their  hands,  and  on  the  first  outbreak 
would  swee])  uway  the  coni^ff  s*.  the  deTT!ap:op^ie,  and  the  pubUc 
speaker,  and  bum  the  printing-presBes.     Toko  away  that  bauble." 

BxLiffiOBr. 

The  subject  of  Seligion  comes  next  in  order.  The  ancient 
Brahmanic  Beligious  belief  still  counts  2 1 1,000,000  in  its  different 
sects.  The  Buddhist  form  of  belief  is  held  by  7,000,000  in  Farther 
India  (Burma),  not  in  India  proper.  The  ancient  faith  of  Zoroaster, 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  is  professed  by  90,000, 
who  bear  the  name  of  Parsi  or  Persian.  The  followers  of  Mahomet 
number  57,000,000  ;  the  Empress  of  India  has  a  far  greater  number 
of  Mahometan  subjects  than  the  Sultan  or  the  Sliah.  Tlie  am  ient 
Paj^'an  or  Nature  -  worshippers  number  9,000,000.  How  small 
com])ared  to  these  gigantic  figures  appear  the  two  ^lillion^  nnl 
a  (quarter  Christians ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syrian  Chunh 
of  Travancor,  the  result  of  European  propagandism.  The  normal 
increase  of  tiie  non-Ohristian  population  by  the  process  of  genera* 
tion,  3,000,000  in  each  year,  exceeds  the  Christian  efforts  of  three 
oentunes. 

As  regards  age  it  is  notable,  that  of  this  immense  multitude 
only  15,000,000  reach  the  ago  of  sixty.  The  people  of  India  are 
not  long-lived.  As  regards  civil  condition  the  great  fact  eoracs  out, 
that  there  are  nearly  23,000,000  of  wi<lo\vs,  13,000  bclyw  four 

years  of  age,  64,000  below  nine  years  of  atje,  174,000  below  four- 
teen. The  majority,  no  doubt,  are  vii-'jin  Avidows,  without  power 
of  remarriage.    tSuch  figures  suggest  pumiul  consideration,  but  the 
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remedj  is  not  obrioiu.  The  Stpte  has  done  its  dnty  in  declaring 
the  unie  of  a  second  marriage  of  a  widow  legitimate ;  bnt^  though 
I  boy  can  take  a  horse  to  a  pond,  twenty  men  cannot  make  i£e 

boFo  drink.  There  is  a  prejuflice  acrainst  Tvidowf?.  Widowers 
f!r.'l  it  <iir!icult  to  get  a  second  wife,  when  every  child  is  married 
bciun.'  tlic  ago  of  four. 

The  subject  of  public  Instructiou  only  illustrates  the  results  of  an 
enonoous  village-popuialion,  .spread  over  an  enormous  area,  and  a 
comparatively  tmall  urban  population.  The  illiterate,  and  that 
torn  means  totally  illiterate,  nomher  24^,000,000  out  of  the  whole 
popolation,  and  probably  the  nnmber  is  greater,  as  eertain  yery 
iMckwaid  diatrieta  weie  not  enumerated. 

Lakouages. 

The  rnumerators  report  118  different  Lanjj^iac:es,  but  iipoii 
feirjtiny  tliis  number  may  be  reduced,  as  the  same  form  of  speech 
aT>n,  irs  under  two  names.  Dialects  appear  as  separate  Languages, 
iiiiU  lucre  are  such  ridiculous  entries  as  300  persons,  who  spoke 
Sanskrit  as  their  parent  tongue,  and  2,000  who  spoke  Hebrew.  It 
Bsj  sifely  be  asserted,  that  in  this  eentnry  these  Languages  are 
only  spoken  when  acqnized,  and  not  as  the  'domestic  TeMde  of 
ipeedL  One  el  these  Indian  Languages  is  spoken  by  80,000,000 ; 
ten-ral  of  them  are  mngnificont  yehides  ol  apeoch,  with  a  ya^  and 
andent  literature.  English  may  be  spoken  as  an  acquired  Lan- 
inage,  bat  there  is  little  chimco  of  it  superseding  the  lordly 
r-anfruages  spoken  for  centuries  by  ^lillions,  fully  developed,  with 
^^ritton  Clifirnr  tcrs  of  their  own,  and  capable  of  expressinp^  any 
Human  couception  and  being  the  vehicle  of  the  highest  scientific 
Riucation.  TIktc  is  no  one  Vemarnlar  spoken  all  over  India,  and 
thi«  i«  one  of  the  hafeguards  of  tiu-  iiiitish  po\s  ei.  The  fissures  of 
llace,  Religion,  and  Language,  render  all  co-operation  or  conl'edera- 
tioii  of  the  various  Provinces  of  British  India  impossible. 

The  table  of  infinnities  is  remarked.  Some  Ftoyinces  haye  not 
been  ennmerated.  There  are  62,000  insane,  173,000  deaf  mates, 
166,000  blind,  and  110,000  lepers.  It  used  to  be  heHeved,  that 
lepeis  were  unable  to  procreate  cliildrcn.  In  India  they  had  little 
chance,  for  they  were  buried  alive  ;  but  now  they  are  allowed  to 
Kvf.  marry,  and  have  children.  The  wortl  eunuch,'*  so  frequent 
in  former  enumerations,  has  disnppeared;  the  word  "leper"  has 
an  ominous  jippearanee  for  llie  future. 

The  table  of  "  Or(  ii])atiou  or  ^feans  of  Livelihood"  is  a  most 
difficult  one  tu  caui|)ile,  and  yd  of  supreme  impoitauee.  It  is  sub- 
di^iik-d  into  *'onlers"  and  sub-orders,"  with  tlie  distribution 
of  thc«e  between  the  rural  and  ui'ban  population.  This  table 
by  itaelf  reyeals  the  interior  working  of  the  groat  social  machine. 
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The  Fax  Britannica,  and  the  interooune  wiih  Europe*  have  brought 
with  them  dangers  as  well  as  advantagofli  and  the  foimer  axe  lil^y 

to  increase  and  multiply. 

The  last  table  relates  to  the  Christian  denominations  by  Rncc, 
which  from  our  j)oint  of  view  is  unimportant^  as  having  no  hearing 
upon  the  uflniinistration  of  the  country.  Tlie  9,000,000  Kature- 
worshippers,  or  Piigans,  will  be  gradually  absorbed  in  one  or  other 
of  the  great  Religions;  and  as  a  fact  thousands  of  the  non-Arian 
Races  have  passed  insensibly  int^)  the  Brahmani(  al  itiiJ  Maiiometan 
fold,  and  furnish  a  largo  number  of  the  ueo-Christians. 

Oiie  advantage  of  these  cold,  pasakiiileBs/  statistical  Bepoits  is, 
that  it  exposes  the  ridienlons  chaxaeter  of  some  philanthropic 
associations,  consisting  of  people  who  have  no  Imowledge  of 
the  dii&onlty  of  the  problem  presented  by  Oriental  mle.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  firm  and  yet  sympathetic,  to  maintain 
order  and  repress  crime,  and  ^et  not  to  bully,  or  irritate 
by  police  irittrference,  or  domestic  intrusions.  The  great  prin- 
ciple is,  "  L(  t  the  people  alone.'*  They  know  best  what  suits 
them.  Why  interfere  with  the  drugs,  which  they  consume, 
or  the  liquors,  which  tbt  y  drink,  except  by  an  excise-«lutY 
brouL'lit  up  to  the  level,  beyond  which  smugglLi^g  would  become 
protital)le  ?  To  hear  the  penny -trumpets  of  ce  rtain  aj>&ociations 
it  might  bo  supposed  that  the  population  of  India  was  waiting 
away,  instead  of  increasing  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  limits  of 
production  of  food  are  nearly  reached.  The  absence  of  war, 
nmine,  and  pestilence,  the  sappression  of  widow^boming,  female 
infanticide,  and  burying  alive  A  lepers,  the  protection  of  Hmnan 
life,  especially  female  and  child  life,  has  brought  ludia  to  the  edge 
of  a  preci]  i<  t .  "Mole  ruit  sua.'^  And  yet  the  British  Govern* 
ment  could  not  have  acted  differently. 

FaUMOl  OnOU,  M.  tih,  1893. 


(2)  ThB  GBiraVB  AB  EEOAEDS  WoMIV. 

At  length,  by  favour  of  the  India>Office,  a  copy  of  the  first. 
Tolume  of  the  General  Tables  of  the  Census  of  India  of  1891. 
including  tiie  British  Territories  and  Feudatory  States,  has  reached 
us ;  it  consists  of  a  folio  volume  of  522  pages,  and  each  page  is 
filled  with  figured  statements  without  any  narrative  or  comment. 
It  represents  an  extremely  dull  and  imencouraging  form  of  litera- 
ture, but  one  that  is  pregnant  with  important  facts.  Our  remarks 
apply  solely  to  women :  tlx  other  sex  is  only  alluded  to  incidental lyi 
or  afi  a  necessary  complement. 
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The  aexes  aie  divided  as  follows : 

Males  146,727,296 

Fenulfls  140*49^1 135 


It  is  a  surprise,  that  the  male  sex  phould  exceed  the  female  by 
more  than  six  Millions^  and  it  is  to  be  hope<l,  that  female 
mfanticide  is  not  the  cause.  Of  that  vast  population  about  ten 
per  cent.  leride  in  towns,  the  remainder  in  villages ;  this  was  to  bo 
expected,  Irat  frem  an  Educational  and  Missionary  point  of  idew  it 
Mt  be  taiken  note  of;  residents  of  Tillages  are  not  easy  of  aoeess. 
Of  the  717,549  places  of  residence,  516,048  have  a  population  of 
\m  than  200,  scattered  over  a  vast  area. 

In  the  ten  years,  i.e.  since  the  Census  of  1881,  both  sexes  have 
increased  in  nombm  by  16  Millions;  this  marks  the  awful  increase 
of  the  population  since  the  removal  or  the  palliation  of  the 
three  great  scourges,  W;ir,  Famine,  Pestilent  (\  Tlie  ^jront  Pax 
Britanni*  u  is  not  an  unmixed  blessin^r.  A  slight  aiiowanco  must 
be  madv  f«ir  increased  accuracy  of  enumeration. 

The  following  forms  of  iieiigious  belief  are  registered : 


A.  Xbe  Brahmsnifflil          I.  Orthodox       .      •  207,688,724 

II.  Azia-Som&j     .      .  39*952 

III.  Biahnio-Soiii&j  3*052 

IV.  Sikh     .     .     .  1,907,833 

V.  Jain      .      .      .  1,416,638 

211,056,199 

B  T!ic  Uuddhi^t   7>I3l»36t 

C.  The  /  rnaMrinn   89,904 

D.  The  MabutueUm         ......  57r32I;I^ 

E-  The  Jew    17*194 

F.  The  Papan   9,280,652 

0.  Ibe  Chrktua   2,284,380 


la  spite  of  all  the  fond  assertions  of  ^fissionary  Societies  as  to 
the  increasie  of  tb«'  new  Rclipoiis  Idea,  we  have  the  sad  and  solemn 
fact,  th:it  the  ordinary  stn  am  of  now  births  into  the  world,  aided 
1>J  tbf  |»r.>t<  r  tion  aliorded  to  life  by  u  Christian  Government,  far 
txctt'ds  tlx-  tiny  increase  by  conversions  of  Souls  of  the  neo- 
Chrietian  Cliurches.  Our  attention  must  be  tximed  to  the  process 
«f  ksfening  the  whole  mass  by  Education,  and  the  gentle  pressure 
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of  Christian  civilization*  Not  only  is  the  maintenaaoe  of  old  fonnB 
of  KcligiouB  belief  assured  to  onr  people,  but  new  forms,  more 
subtle  and  dangerous,  because  they  are  the  creation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  coniinp^  into  exij^tence. 

Marriage  is  the  important  foatuie  of  Human  life:  let  as  now 
consider  that 

In  India  there  are : 


Unmarried  .  .  .  65,136,429  43.632.033 
Married  ....  62,120,300  62,448,946 
Widowed        .      .      .       6,412,483  22,657,429 

The  nuiiilH  r  of  uutuarried  in  a  country,  where  Marriage  is  con- 
tracted iu  tender  years,  at  first  sight  startles,  but  these  statistics 
deal  irith  the  Human  Baoe  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave :  the  age 
of  the  individnal  is  an  inddent ;  his,  or  her,  existence  is  a  fact; 
and  we  find,  that  nnder  the  age  of  foorteeu  yc  ars  there  are  fifty- 
three  Million  males  nnmamed,  and  forty-nine  Million  females;  and 
as  to  the  residuum  we  must  recollect,  that  vast  numbers  associste 
top:cther  without  Marriage  at  all,  and  there  is  n  vast  number 
debarred  from  Marriage  by  idiocy,  lunacy,  hopelessly  deformed 
bodies,  blindn*^-^**.  hthI  otlior  conjrenital  or  infantine  dis(|Ualifi(  ati<''ns. 
There  are  only  slx  ^Millions  of  widowers,  as  many  reniaiTA-,  it  by 
potxl  luck,  or  payment  of  money,  they  can  secure  a  second  wife, 
a  thiug  that  is  impossible  in  some  castes  to  a  middle- a  j;ed  man,  as 
every  girl  is  betrothed  at  three,  and  married  at  seven  or  eight. 
On  the  other  hauJ,  there  are  nearly  twenty-three  Millions  of 
widows:  old  widows,  middle-aged  widows,  young  widows,  and 
yirgm  widows.  The  English  Oovemment  has  legitimatised  the 
offspring  of  a  remarried  widow,  but  it  is  in  Tain,  as  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  widows.  The  consequences  are  obyions  as 
regards  morality.  The  practice  of  Polygamy  is  exceptional:  the 
mass  of  the  population  are  Monogamist.  It  is  of  importance  to 
a  Hindu  to  have  a  son,  who  will  pour  water  over  his  ashes ;  and, 
in  conversation  with  a  childless  hiis})an(l,  I  once  suggested  an 
additional  wife,  whii  li  would  be  lawful  to  him  under  his  law.  Hi^ 
reply  was,  "that  his  wife  was  a  good  woman,  and  lie  did  not  wi-U 
to  vex  her,  and,  moreover,  he  had  only  one  room  to  dwell  in.  A 
rich  Rajah  with  u  cattle  and  four  towern,  or  four  garden-houses, 
might  practise  Polygamy :  a  poor  man  cannot  alford  it.'* 

AVe  now  come  to  the  subject  of  "  iuatruction."  The  tabulated 
f^wts  makes  one's  heart  sink. 

Total  PopDlstfam.  EtaalM. 

Under  Instractaoti  .         3, 195,230  197,662 

Lit«rato  ....  12,097,530  543-405 
lllittrale    ....      246,546,176  127,726,768 
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Hoir  many  oenturios  of  Ghiiatiaii  labour,  how  many  genemtionB 
«l  holy,  devoted,  ChriBtian  women,  will  it  take  to  brizig  ti^ese 
]fiUi0tiB  of  poor  females  into  the  slightest  contact  with  the  most 
fQc^kmental  elements  of  Christian  Education  ?  As  it  is,  they  are 
little  better  th;»ii  the  sheep,  which  bleat  in  the  fields,  and  the  birds, 
which  sing  on  the  trees ;  they  have  no  Future  to  look  forward  to, 
DO  Idea  of  repentance  for  tho  past,  no  hopes  of  another  world, 
except  of  being  with  their  husbands,  if  they  liave  had  one,  and 
pa^isinL;  out  «jf  existence,  if  they  have  not  had  one.  Let  it  not  be 
Slid,  or  thought,  that  they  are  stt  eped  in  vice,  or  walking  in  sin. 
The  great  majority  pass  throngli  simple  and  pure  lives,  as  good 
dau}?hter«.  good  wives,  good  Mothers.  God  has  not  left  Himself 
without  a  witness  in  that  vast  population,  scattered  in  tens  of 
thoDSBods  of  villages,  or  gathered  together  in  hundreds  of  towns. 
At  meetings  in  English  towns  these  sobjeots  are  discussed  in  an 
iiij,  self-satisfied,  way  by  speakers,  who  have  not  fathomed  this 
TMt  tabjeet  of  a  population  of  scores  of  Millions,  which  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  Ruler  ol  the  Universe  has  remained  on  this 
piatforra  of  civilization  for  more  than  three  thousand  years;  a 
platform  elevated  far  ahove  the  level  of  the  African,  the  South -Sea- 
l-londur,  ami  the  inh:i]>itants  of  these  Islands  at  the  time  of  the 
invasio!!  of  Britain  by  Julius  Cicsar;  a  phitform  hopelessly  far 
below  ihiit  of  the  prt'^ent  inhabitants  of  tlu"^e  Islunds,  who  tnlk 
aWat  ?ii  <  ..uiplishinL'  iu  a  decade  a  Work  of  elt^vatioii  of  the  iemaic 
s<-x,  \vLii;h  it  has  Liken  centurics  in  Europe  to  periorm,  though 
manifestly  not  ytt  completed. 

India  is  spoken  of  glibly  as  one  country,  but  it  is  a  congeries  of 
ttpante  countries,  separate  Races,  separate  Religions  conceptions, 
•epaiate  Languages,  separate  castes.  No  less  than  eighty-one 
di^dnct  Languages  are  recorded,  but  there  is  a  large  number  of 
dialectic  differences  of  these  Languages.  The  Hindi  Language 
11  ipoken  by  eighty-fire  Millions;  the  Toda  has  not  quite  two 
thoQsand  «?peaker8.  The  majority  of  these  Languages  must  be  the 
vchirle  of  Christian  Education,  for  it  is  the  *' T  ;iTi'_'ua<^e-making 

':!ty,"  :md  tin-  "  Religions  Instinct,"  that  dilfercntiate  man 
tnm  the  bruti'  beast.  Some  of  the  weaker  of  these  Languages 
may  disappear  under  the  pressure  of  a  st longer  neighbour,  but 
there  i-  no  foar  of  the  great  loitily  eoiKiueriug  Languages  of  British 
.iIkjuI  tcu  in  number)  ever  giving  way  before  Engli'-li,  or  anv 
Eurtjptau  alien  form  of  speech.  AVu  in  Europe  ac(juired  our  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  Grammar  of  our  own  Languages  from  the 
ladian  gages ;  their  literature  is  of  ancient  date,  and  extends  over 
wtf  branch  of  Science ;  their  Languages  are  of  tiie  highest  order 
«f  possible  Human  development,  and  are  capable  of  eicpressing 
every  Human  Idea;  the  people  are  susceptible  of  the  highest 
''iriliaatioD,  and  bave  been  so  from  a  period,  when  the  inhabitants 
fl<  £oiupe  were  nomad  savages  dwelling  in  forests. 
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The  detail  of  infimities  of  women  is  lad : 

Insane     .....  28,650 

DeafKutet      ....  76,364 

Blind   339,615 

Ijsfim     •     .      .      •     •  ^XfOolS 

At  pages  i8g,  191,  193,  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  statlf^tica 
of  virgin-widows,  or  at  least  of  girl-widows,  for  many  women  of 
India  are  Mothers  of  families  at  aa  incredibly  early  age. 

Below  four  years  of  age  there  are        10,165  widows. 
From  ilT6  to  nine  years  there  an         5 1 ,876 
From  ten  to  fourteen  there  are  140,734  „ 

From  filteen  to  nineteen  tlu  re  are       280,465  „ 
From  twenty  to  twenty-four  there  arcv  545)465 


AflBumintr  that  matrimony  is  the  summum  boiiuiu  of  life  (which 
may  be  duubttHl},  those  fig^iires  iinUcat^  a  mass  of  hopeless  misery, 
as  the  young  widow  is  cretUted  with  having  to  ])ass  a  bad  time  m 
the  family -mansion ;  hut,  in  comparing  Oriental  with  Occidental 
iocial  life,  it  may  1)6  qnefltioned,  whether  the  yast  oompaiiy  d 
unwilling  old  maids,  which  is  the  feature  of  European  statistics, 
does  not  suggest  a  tale  of  greater  nnhappineas.  The  Indian  woman 
has  no  fragment  of  romance  in  her ;  such  an  Idea  as  the  honour  d 
heing  wooed  for  her  own  personal  attraction,  and  the  glory  of  being 
won,  never  troubled  her  little  brain ;  besides,  by  the  kind  castoms 
of  her  country  she  has  be(  n  betrothed  and  married,  and  she  wooM 
have  no  more  dreamt  of  chousint;  her  husband  than  she  would  of 
choosing  \wr  father  or  her  brother ;  if  her  imiou  lias  been  cnt 
short  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  that  is  a  contingency  of  mortiil 
existence,  not  of  social  customs,  and  she  must  put  up  with  it.  I 
have  often,  during  my  li>ng  residence  alone  amidst  my  much  loved 
people  in  ^"orlheru  India,  thought  this  matter  out,  and  I  sci3  no 
solution.  The  British  Nation  has  guaranteed  to  the  people  of 
IniUa  their  customs  and  Beligion,  and  any  interfefence  by  alien 
strangers  would  do  more  mischief  than  good,  and  the  Bible 
recognises  the  peculiar  status  of  women  in  Oriental  countries. 

At  page  496  there  is  a  detail  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
287  Millions  by  Christianity 

Two  Million  two  hundred  and  eighty -four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty  represents  the  total  of  riiT-i^tians  of  all  sorts  in  the 
whole  of  British  India.  The  ancient  I^yrian  Church  in  Travancor 
claims  200,467  of  these,  and  the  Churdj  of  Rome  1,315,205;  this 
leaves  969,117  to  represent  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  one 
century  of  Protestant  Missionaries.  The  Report  details  61  varioties 
of  Protestant  denumiualions,  but  they  may  be  red  h  <  1  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  seventeen,  as  some  of  the  entries  aic  ndiLoloai. 
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Qm  indmdiul  xepresents  himaelf  as  an  open  brother,"  and  another 

is  "Xew  Jtnisalera  "  ;  a  third  as  a  *'  Tlieist.'*  There  is  not  mach 
|p  iii«H«gi^;>h  the  Komaii  Catholic  Indian  from  his  non-Christian 
cmiBtrrmen.  In  a  Hindu  place  of  Worship  an  English  Traveller 
remarked  a  statue  of  the  god  Krishna  as  a  child  in  the  arms  of  his 
Bother  Devaki ;  in  u  neighbouring  Kominh  chapel  the  same  figures, 
the  work  of  the  siimr-  Xative  artist,  with  conventional  changes  in 
detail,  rrjjrtstnted  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  her  Divine  chihl.  This 
fairly  illustrates  the  resemblance  of  one  form  of  Pagan  AYorship 
with  another :  genuflection  to  statues ;  ritual  observances ;  prayer 
in  an  unknown  Language ;  servile  obedience  to  priests ;  a  conf used 
aMmbly  of  demigods  and  demigoddeoses,  whidh  obecare  from  the 
poor  ignonait  wonhip^er  the  one  real  object  of  his  Worahip ;  as  to 
the  Hope  of  his  Saiyation  it  is  not  alluded  to. 

The  darkest  feature  of  the  prospect  of  poor  India  is  stall  to  be 
aUaded  to:  the  elite  of  the  youths  are  annually  turned  out  of  the 
State-Colleges  with  their  intellects  swept  clean  of  the  unclean  spirit 
of  idolatry  :  Education  has  done  that,  ^'  Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh 
lith  himself  f^cvcn  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself  •  •  • 
a&d  the  hht  hiafc  of  that  )mn  u  worse  than  tJie'Jirsty 

The  Brahmo-Somaj,  the  Aria-Somaj,  neo-Buddhism,  Thcoso- 
phism,  A^(»ticism,  Theism,  and  Mormooism,  are  the  real  foes 
of  the  CLri-tian  3Ji«sionarv. 

hdkm  Womm^  July  3U^,  1^93* 


(5)  Tbs  Cnrsus  as  BmuBne  Bbuoiov,  1891. 

Volume  I,  of  the  Keport  has  just  reached  me  from  the  India-Office : 
BO  copy  was  to  be  obtained  by  my  bookseller,  so  I  applied  to  that 
office.  Volume  II.  is  still  on  the  anvil.  Pages  495  to  5  22  of 
V^'lTime  I.  supply  all  the  statistics  regarding  the  visible  Church 

Chri.-t  in  iiritkih  India.  Out  of  a  population  of  287  Millions, 
w^ilh  an  expanding  power  of  increase  of  three  Millions  each 
yckT,  or  30  Millions  iiuui  1881  to  1891,  the  total  of  Chris- 
tiin&,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  all  nationalities  and  degrees 
ol  ftith,  all  Languages  and  denominations,  Inclnding  the  seventy 
tfcoQisnd  European  soldiers,  amounts  only  to  2,284,380,  or  a  little 
Me  than  two  Millions  and  a  quarter.  We  have  jnst  completed 
our  first  century  of  Protestant  ^lissions,  and  three  hundred  and 
years  have  i  lapsed  since  Xavier  landed  at  Goa  in  the  reign  of 
liog  Henry  VIII.  of  £ngland.  I  l«r  stress  upon  this,  not  for  the 
parpose  of  undervaluing  the  duty  of  Evangelization,  or  discouraging 
thv  Kvan^'elist,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  hriritring  down  tliat  over- 
vmiog  pride,  which  is  the  weakness  of  is^uropean  people  in  the 
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nineteenth  century,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  taak  that  is  before  us,  for  yeiily  the  close  ol  the  ninct«eDtii 
century  reooids  but  the  gleaning  of  a  fsm  grapes  in  the  Lord's 

"vineyard. 

The  r  in]:iilcr  of  the  Kcport,  with  a  ^^randioso  irapartinlity,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  man,  who  has  kit  to  some  Hindu  iinderliTii:  ^b*^ 
task  of  diifcrrntiatiDg  the  schisms  and  rents  in  the  robe  of  Tlu  r 
visible  Chiireh,  coldly  cxhii^its  the  follies  of  the  good,  and  liie 
mistakes  of  the  wise,  in  the  new  Christian  Chinches  springing 
up  amidst  the  Mahometan,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  Zoroastrian,  Pagan, 
and  nondescript  lonns  of  Beligions  conceptions,  to  wld<^  this 
prolific  age  is  giving  birth. 

With  a  cold  impartiality  he  aaalyaes  the  component  parts : 


(1)  The  old  Syrian  Church  of  TraTaTic6r  fJnoohite)  .       .  200,000 

(2)  Thfi  iiuiuau  Catholic  Church,  with  an  existence  of 

throe  ceuturies   i  ,500,000 

(3)  The  Church  of  England,  endowed  hnt  not  established 

about  3CK5  000 

(4)  The  Noncont'Mrmist  Churclios     .       .       .       ahout  ^joo^ooo 

(5)  The  H^)oruUic  tliorUi  of  such  cuthasiubtb  as  the  Salva* 

tion  Amy,  or  iaolated  efforte    .      .      .      ,  the  lemainds. 

The  dogma  and  practice  of  Christian  life  axe  brought  before  the 
people  of  India  in  the  most  occident^il,  unacceptable,  and  on- 
attractiTei  form  that  can  be  imagined,  b^  an  alien  and  self-asseitmg 
European  and  American  agency,  despising,  and  even  insulting,  the 
time-honoured  customs  of  an  ancient  people,  who  were  civili^  at 
a  period,  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  still  savages.  It  is  supposed 
by  Protestant  associations  that  the  great  Races  of  India,  warlike, 
intelli^rrnt,  nnd  proud  of  their  threat  Histon*,  will  be  tran^finTic-l 
in  some  diui  and  rcuiote  future  by  some  iutclleetual  and  s])intuai 
process  into  the  form  aud  tjnpe  of  the  middle  classes  oi  (Jreat 
liritain,  the  agency  beinij  a  constantly  changing  sueces-sion  of 
young  uu'U  aud  wonuMi,  living  comfortably  in  good  houses,  with 
wives  aud  largo  families,  servants,  vehicles,  and  all  the  outward 
show  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  not  exhibiting  to  the  Kative 
conmranity  in  any  degree  that  most  excellent  gift  of  self-sacri- 
fice,*' which  has  been  in  aU  ages  evidenced  by  Hindu  and 
Mahometan  BeUgions  teachers,  and  which  was  the  type  of  the 
elder  Missionaries,  such  as  Paul,  Colurabanus,  and  Boniface, 
and  is  still  the  characteristic  t»f  the  Cliuri  li  of  Home.  And  so 
strong  is  the  Albocracy  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  that, 
though  .the  people  of  India  arc  admitted  to  the  liiLrhest  secular 
offices  of  the  State  iu  ludia,  aud  have  justihed  their  admi-'>^!'''n. 
atter  the  lapse  of  a  eeuturv  uo  Native  of  India  is  deemed  worthy 
of  the  oihce  oi  archdeacon  or  iiishop  \  the  ^Native  pastors  grow  older 
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and  older,  bat  are  placed  under  fhe  oiden  of  a  saoqpflsion  of  white 
yoDDg  men,  selected  at  hazard  from  the  great  middle  classeB  at 
home,  ignorant  of  the  Lan^^niages,  caatoms,  and  associationB,  of 
tie  nco- Christians.  If  tho  British  Government  were  swept  out 
«i  India  by  any  political  convulsion,  the  native  Churches,  not 
being  built  up  on  independent,  self-supporting,  apostolical  founda- 
tions would  fall  like  mud-houses,  as  has  been  tho  fnte  of  tho 
Y,f>mm  Catholic  Missions  in  past  centuries  in  ^\x\h  Anxorica  and 
^^est  -liri'  a. 

A5  an  instance  of  the  cynir  al  Jiyper-accuracy  oi  the  enumerators, 
tlie  iolLiwing  entries  may  be  t^uuted : 

PrimitiTe  Methodists   4 

Anahapti.sts  {sic)   a  ^ 

Puritans  {sic)  *  2 

Moravians  .   2 

New  Jerasalera  (Bombay)     .      .      .      .  i 

Siredenhortrians  5 

"Welsh  r.ilviiii-t'^   8 

UniULriaus  (ranjkb)   5 

Thdtti   47 

Deiftts   12 

At]i.i.<ts   27 

Fre^thiukers   5  ' 

Agnostics   69 

r<»-itivists    .......  2 

NoB«ti|^oQaiaU  tS 

209 

The  ancient  Beligion  of  Zoroaster  is  represented  by  So, 000  of 
the  iDost  advanced,  edacatod,  wealthy,  and  enterprising  subjects 

•(  Her  Majesty,  known  as  Parsi  or  Persian.  There  are  a  few 
ttoinuid  indigenous  \Wm  Yahud,  or  Jews.  Nine  Millions  are 
fmped  under  the  head  of  Animistic  Beligi<«iB,  or  spiritists,  wor- 
shipping ghosts,  demons,  trees,  fetishes ;  in  fart,  as  downright 
Paran-  tho  inhabitants  of  Oceania  or  Central  Africa;  but  those 
are  gmiiually  ])a--'ijig  into  the  h)wer  strata  of  tho  Brahmanical, 
Ma>]ATTiftan,  liudilhist,  or  Cliribtiaii,  lieligions.  The  number  of 
the  l>rahmanical  exceeds  200  Millions,  of  the  Mahometan  57 
MilHoTi*;  there  are  no  BuddhLitii  in  Kearer  India,  but  in  i'aiihcr 
ln«liii  UitTe  are  several  Millions. 

There  remains  tlie  f^reat  statistical  fact,  that  the  annual  increase 
of  the  Don-Christian  population  of  India,  by  generation  of  children, 
aaoQsts  to  three  lUllions,  which  indeed  exceeds  the  results  of 
three  centuries^  labour  of  Christian  Missionaries  of  all  kinds. 
It  m\x^  be  recollected,  that  in  a  small  Church  situated  in  tho 
ndflt  of  a  vast  non-Christian  population,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
an  annual  great  wastage,  owing  to  tlie  relapse  of  baptised  noo- 
into  their  ancestral  form  of  Worship  under  the  impulse  of 
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gain,  or  fhe  MiUcitatioiiB  of  relatives,  more  eepecifdly,  when  the 
ChurelL  consists  of  men  of  low  cultore  and  limited  means  of 

existence,  as  is  the  case. 

The  standard  of  social  morality  of  the  inferior  classes  of  all 
Religions  is  low ;  dojrma,  and  ohsprvance  nf  r'uste-rnles,  is  the 
test  of  rtflnii^^sion  and  exclusion,  und  not  morality.  Vast  numbers 
of  men  and  women  are  reported  in  the  Census  (p.  155)  to  live 
together  united  by  an  informal  tie  ;  such  temporary  cohabitation 
is  accepted  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  in  soeiiil  life,  as  marriage ; 
all,  who  have  trains  of  Indian  servants,  are  aware  of  this;  rcadjubt- 
ment  of  such  unions  are  frequent.  The  effect  on  the  incresae 
of  the  population  is  the  same  aa  that  of  a  legal  maniage;  but 
this  inucates  a  relaxation  among  the  lower  classes  ol  the  veij 
fondamental  principles  of  a  eommnnit^,  and  indicates  how  great  a 
change  must  piecede  or  accompany  Ghiistianity,  a  real  Christianity. 
The  Pagan  elements  which  in  European  Churches  cling  to  the 
skirt  of  Christ's  Church,  stand  out  in  strcmger  relie:^  when  snr- 
rounded  by  Pajxanisra. 

But  as  the  volume  of  water  carried  down  to  the  Ocean  by  Indian 
nvers  is  repre^cT-ted  not  only  by  the  risible  current,  bnt  by  an 
invisible  underground  percolation,  so  it  is,  at  least  we  may  hope 
that  it  is,  with  the  volume  of  Christian  Truth,  that  is  being  con- 
veyed from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  Empty  ccremouial 
old-world  rituals,  such  as  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Hindu, 
cannot  surriTO  the  assault  of  Education,  ciyilization,  contact  with 
other  Nations,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  As  the  beantifol  and 
poetical  conceptions  of  the  Qneco-Roman  Cosmogony  fell  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  so  the  ancient  Brahmanical  concepti  ons 
must  and  wUl  fall.  So  also  a  Religion,  which  is  openly  allied  with 
immorality  as  reganls  the  weaker  sex,  as  Mahometanism  is,  cannot 
survive  the  lurid  glare  of  publicity,  public  opinion,  and  a  free 
Press.  No  Keligious  conception  can  exist  without  momlity,  and 
intolerant  e  will  only  hasten  its  downfall.  That,  which  is  moiallj 
wrong,  can  never  be  t  In  iloGrically  right. 

Already  the  Census  iiotities  the  corainp:  into  exist^^nce  of  new 
catepoiio.  The  Aria-Samaj,  a  reformed  and  r«'tined  form  of  the 
Urahmanical  belief,  without  admixture  of  alien  elements,  counts 
40,000 ;  the  Brahmo-Samii,  a  still  wider  doTclopmcnt  of  the 
Brahmanical  belief,  with  admixtures  of  foreign  elements,  numbeis 
3,000 ;  beyond  these  are  new  forms  of  belief,  such  as  Tfaeosophy, 
and  Mormonism,  and  many  further  varieties  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  fertile  genius  of  the  Indian  Nation.  Even  the  Brah- 
manical Eeligion,  with  the  utmost  toleration,  has  in  succeeding 
centuries  developed  numberless  sects  and  Schools  of  thought. 
Hundreds  of  educated  youths  of  both  sexes  now  leave  the  State- 
Schools  annually  with  their  convictions  in  the  l^elief  of  their 
forefathers  hopelesdly  shattered.    Complications  of  the  gravest 
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limb  may  be  anticipated.  The  imclean  spirit  lias  gone  oat  of 
tbcn;  what  next?  Hirtoiy  supplies  us  with  no  precedents,  as 
the  ptindple  of  cynical  absolnte  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  enforcement  of  tolerance  on  all  parties  in  their 
defthngs  with  each  other,  have  produced  an  environment  of  pheno- 
|MBa  without  any  known  parallel.  The  late  Beligions  disturbances 
in  a  city  like  Bombay  indicate  the  danger  of  living  on  a  volcano ; 
it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that,  if  the  nco-Christian  Churches  were 
induced,  because  they  practi'^e  tlin  Religion  of  the  conquerors,  to 
i*«ume  an  arroprant  and  contem]  tunus  demeanour  towards  nou- 
Christians,  eueh  as  the  Hebrews  of  the  Old  Testament  used  to 
eridence  towards  their  Gentile  neis^hbours  in  Palestine,  a  spirit 
of  antag:oni5m  might  bo  raised  suck  as  has  lately  been  reported 
■  China,  and  which  U  not  whoUy  unjustified.  Year  by  year 
tie  Bomber  of  native  civil  employes  of  the  State  is  increased,  and 
the  number  of  Europeans  diminished  in  British  India,  and  even 
1  vdI*intentioned  Native  Magistrate  might  not  have  the  nerve 
or  courage  to  act  at  once  and  with  effect ;  a  slight  spark  may  set 
ire  to  the  whole  building. 

One  hundred  years  have  pa'^'^ed  by,  and  yet  there  is  not  in 
British  India  a  sinprlc  independent  Xative  Cliurcb,  managed  by 
it?  own  Xative  Bi>hops  and  clergy  in  synod ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
ncn-^pi^enpal  Churches,  by  its  own  Native  presbytery  or  govemin^ 
coancil;    an'1    the   prejmlices  of  the  Ilome-Cbnrcbes   and  the 
Mis^ionarj*  So<.ittie«,  llomish  or  Protestant,  seem  to  be  against 
any  policy  of  enfranchisement.    The  Church  of  Itome,  for  the 
wke  of  enforcing  uniformity  of  Church-dogma  and  Church-order, 
was  kd  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  to  endeavonr  to  maintain  an  nn- 
satberised  control  over  all  Christian  Churches  in  the  world,  and 
neb  is  her  practice  still,  for  she  would  prefer  tiie  population  of  the 
vorld  to  lemain  non-Christian  rather  than  become  non-Fapist.  But 
it  Cmtetbnry  wise  in  asserting  the  same  position  as  regards  the 
(Irarehes,  whi«  h  have  spning  up  in  every  part  of  the  world  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  tree  ?    Surely  the  Cliristian  population  of 
8oiithf  ra  India,  some  individuals  of  wliicb  arc  in  tlie  fifth  generation 
of  Ciiri-tian'^,  are  quite  capable  of  ml  in";  tlieir  own  house;  at  ;mv 
rate,  if  not  eapable  now,  after  no  lapse  of  time  will  tliey  beeomo 
w.    The  Mis^-ionary  Societies  should  be  wise  in  time,  and  let  a 
Oiorch,  which  is  adolescent,  support  itself  and  mima^je  its  own 
affairs,  and  pass  on  to  Regions  beyond.    The  Holy  Spiiit,  which 
puidal  and  protected  the  poor  weak  Churches  during  the  period  of 
tbe  tot  three  centuries,  will  not  be  wanting  at  an  Epoch,  when 
there  is  no  Beligious  persecution  possible.   It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
«e  may  not  repeat  the  blunder  committed  this  year  in  West  Africa 
on  the  death  of  a  worthy  Negro  Bishop,  who  was  quite  good  enough 
lor  the  duties  a^gned  to  him  :  a  retrograde  policy  has  been  adopted; 
s  i^nte  Biabop,  ignorant  of  the  Lai^^iuiges,  with  twoamitmt  Ifegro 
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Bishops,  has  been  aptK>mt6df  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Negro  Pastorate.  VL  the  British  Government  dealt  thus  with  her 
colonies,  the  Icsaon  given  by  the  United  States  in  the  eighteenth 
century  would  be  repcat<'(l.  The  result  is  waited  for  with  audety 
by  all  friends  of  India  and  Africa. 
Reiigvm  Itmew  of  Mm^iewtj 


Vll. 
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No.  I. 

A.  The  Adolescence  of  a  Najive  Cnuncn  in  non- 

Ghxisiian  Lajtos. 

B.  Lbtibk  to  "The  Timbs.'* 
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B.  Spkhch  at  Missionabt  CoimBBVOKy  Jveb,  1894. 


(A)  The  ADOiXBCEircB  ov  a  Natiye  Ohdbch  nr  Eov-CBXisimr 

Laebs. 

When  a  youth  by  the  lapse  of  years  passes  from  childhood  into 
manhood,  he  is  said  to  he  adolescent :  the  same  law  applies  lur* 
consciously  to  groups  of  men,  as  they  pass  from  political,  or 
spiritual,  subordination  into  independence. 

The  great  work  of  the  nineteenth  contury  has  been  to  bring  ths 
Oo>pel  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  ignorant,  and  untutored,  non- 
Christian  world:  the  problems,  which  lie  before  the  twentieth 
century,  are  different : 

I.  The  (le?;ra(lrfl  Pap::in  types  of  non-Christian  belief  are  dis- 
appearing:, iind  their  place  has  been  taken  by  retV»rmeil,  and 
rebumished,  forms  of  Theology  and  "Worship,  bused  ou  a  varyinjj 
Btandfinl  of  Morality,  and  Education,  both,  however,  advancing 
yesir  by  year. 

II.  ^Sx'vv  forms  of  belief,  and  practice,  are  coiuing  into  existence, 
cquaUy  opposed  to  Christian  belief,  but  neither  degraded,  nor 
immoral,  nor  entirely  unspiritual. 

III.  The  loosely  connected  groups  of  converts  to  Ghristiflnity  are 
forming  into  Churches,  which  will  have  to  fight  their  own  battled 
with  their  neighbours  and  countrymen,  and  manage  as  best  they 
can  thoir  own  affairs :  to  these  last  my  remarks  apply. 

Episcopacy  is  the  only  form  of  Christian  Government,  -which  it 
is  worth  while  to  discuss,  as  Episeopary  is  the  only  fonn,  which 
weathered  tlie  stru2:i;le  of  the  early  ami  middle  ag(?s  in  Europe; 
and  I  feel  cuiivineed,  tliat  the  Nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Oceania,  are  not  likely  in  things  secular  or  spiritual  to  dispense 
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vith  s.  Bnler,  wbetJier  in  fhe  foim  of  a  Sorereign,  or  a  Spiritual 
Own66r* 

So  loag  as  the  original  Hiasioiiaiiee,  the  Fathers  in  the  Loidi 
tile  fint  ChriBtians,  who  converted  and  haptised  and  ordauiedi 
aurife^  the  difficulty  does  not  exist ;  hat  the  time  comes,  when 
men,  like  Bishop  Caldwell  and  Bishop  Sargent,  die  :  in  the  mean- 
time the  Native-  pastors  arc  ir^^ttlng  oMpr  and  older,  while  the 
English  ^fissionaries  come  out  in  a  continual  flow  of  young  un- 
XirnxvA  nun,  young  enough  to  be  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  tlieir 
Xative  brethren,  and  yet  assertimg  authority  over  them,  bi  uuse 
their  colour  irs  \\  lntr,  and  they  come  from  London  :  those,  who 
were  conyerted  in  middle  life,  have  passed  away  :  a  new  Kace  of 
Ba  have  been  bom  as  Christians:  the  problem  is  confessedly 
diicQlt,  but  it  is  one,  which  the  Kother-Church  most  decide :  it  is 
10  longer  a  pun  ly  Miaoonaiy  Committee-qneetion ;  the  work  of 
tiie  Minioiiary  is  assamed  to  hare  been  done,  snd  done  well,  as 
Rgirds  a  particular  gronp  of  neo-GhiistiBns,  thoagh  the  duty  of 
evaogeUzing  Kegions  B^ond  remains,  and  the  nascent  Native 
Cboith  must  take  its  part  in  this  duty.  This  brings  me  face 
to  face  with  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Mother-Church  :  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  Board  to 
interfere  with  the  economy  of  Mis^ionarv  Societies!  :  it  would  be 
the  in '^rf  ere  nee  of  men,  who  were  uniustructed  in  details,  with 
men,  wno  are  well  instructed ;  hut  the  great  principle,  which  is 
iiacnssed  in  thi^  paper,  **  The  adolescence  of  a  Native  Church," 
iiraits  the  decision  of  the  Church  itt>elf,  and,  if  not  attended  to 
low,  will  generate  greater  trouble  in  the  next  generation:  the 
Bosidaf  3Cissions  should  regard  such  phenom^  as  their  peculiar 
^atv. 

fhe  problem,  put  nakedlj,  relates  to  the  peisonslity  of  the 
Bi<hop :  ahotild  he  be  an  alien  stranger  sent  out  by  the  Mother- 

Qjurch,  or  a  Native  ? 
Let  me  brush  away  the  Idea  once  for  all,  that  the  NatireB  of 

South  India,  or  West  Africa,  can  ever  coalesce  with  the  ephemeral 
European  sojourners  from  Europe  in  one  organized  Church  :  Lan- 
?u«£r**,  f  iistomst  dresi*,  social  habits,  prejudices,  present  an  in-- 
tap*  ni})U'  bar,  which  time  will  accentuate  rather  tlian  diminish. 

\V*j  may  also  anticipate,  that  the  Territorial  liishops,  a])p()iuted 
and  paid  by  the  State  from  the  Public  Revenue  in  India,  and 
Sitrru  Leone,  will  very  shortly  disappear :  the  Jiishop  will  be  paid 
hit  own  endowment-fond:  it  is  not  just  to  spend  funds, 
collected  bj  taxes  from  the  non-Christian  Katiyes,  on  Ghristisn 
ipiritQal  officials.  Christians  would  not  like  to  have  to  contribute 
to  the  salary  of  the  Hindu  Priest. 

More  than  this :  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the  course  of  time  the 

Eof  Great  Britain  may  not  pass  away  like  that  of  Rome  and 
and  bar  Commerce  ^e  like  the  Palaces  of  Venice  \  but  in 

IS 
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dealing  icith  thmgB  spiritual,  connected  with  the  adolescence  of 

Xativo  Churches,  wo  build  too  low,  if  we  do  not  build  for  Etdllity. 
The  Church  uf  Eii;2:Iand  during  this  its  day  ahooid  striye  so  to 
onli  r  the  atfairs  of  the  Churches,  that  have  sprung  up  imder  its 
shadow,  that  they  may  have  a  chnnce  of  lasting  by  the  Grace  of 
God  after  the  hand  of  the  Mother-Church  has  been  shortened  by 
misfortune,  or  by  mi.sc(»!ireption  of  its  duty,  or  by  supinene^s  in 
dischar'^e  of  its  higli  otlieu :  this  is  what  Paul  calls,  the  caa"  of 
all  the  Chuivli  Do  Churchmen  realize  the  position,  which  the 
Church  of  England  occupies,  in  alU.iuce  with  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  iStates,  as  regards  the  Christian  ^tatnropa  among  the 
Gentiles?  The  Fathers  A  the  Church  in  England  are  so  folly 
occupied  with  pressing  home-afEoirs,  and  the  magnitude  of  tlis 
work  has  grown  so  suddenly  and  so  mightily,  that  something 
analogous  to  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  of  Home  is  required  to 
keep  information  up  to  date :  in  &ct|  a  Foreign  Office  to  the  Chorch 
of  England. 

No  greater  delusion  has  ever  been  suggested,  than  that  the 
Cliurch  of  England  in  its  corporate  capacity,  through  the  agcnoy 
of  its  Bishops,  should  control  the  details  of  the  Evaugelizatiou  of 
the  world  :  those,  who  suggest  this,  ought  to  know,  that  His»tory, 
neither  past  or  present,  gives  any  example  of  Buch  a  policy  success- 
fully carried  out.  The  gigantic  and  uliKpiitous  Church  uf  liomc  is 
too  astute  for  such  a  policy  :  it  leaves  the  Evangelization,  or 
Papalization,  of  the  world,  to  the  great  Congregations,  such  as  the 
Benedictine,  Capuchin,  Franciscan,  Jesuit»  who  belong  to  sU 
Nations,  or  to  the  special  MiBsionary  associations  of  each  l^atum, 
while  it  maintains  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  ol  Borne  und» 
specially  appointed  officials  full,  ready,  and  accurate,  information, 
the  power  of  appointing  Bishops,  and  Vicars  Apostolic,  and  the 
absolute  control  of  Doctrine.  £ven  the  tiny  Protestant  Church  of 
Sweden  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Episcopal  ^fi^^i'^n,  and  tlic  Xonconformist  Churches  of 
Grt^at  Britain  work  througli  associations,  or  practicalij  independent 
departments  of  their  particular  Church-organization. 

But  the  prohkins,  which  are  discussed  in  this  paper,  are  just 
those,  wliich  come  properly  and  solely  under  a  Hoard  of  Missions, 
or  u  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  lie  beyond  the  capacity  and 
compct43nce  of  the  Committee  of  a  Missionary  Society :  I  allude  to 
the  phenomena,  which  present  themselves  in  a  new  Christianity  in 
Asia  or  Africa  or  elsewhm.  I  widi  to  write  with  due  respect  of 
the  Secretaries  and  Committee,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  hut  its 
constitution  is  not  perfect :  all  the  work  in  the  first  instance  comes 
before  a  territorial  Sub-Committee  of  about  a  dozen,  half  laynun, 
half  clergymen,  chosen  for  each  particular  part  of  tlie  field,  at 
which  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries  freely  attend.  Free  from 
any  rules  ol  public  debate,  each  question  is  there  thoroughly 
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Aeimedt  and  an  oider  recorded :  this  comes  up  for  revirioii  before 
liie  Correspondenoo-Committee,  conristing  of  all  the  different 
fterritotiel  Snb-Cominitteee,  the  namerous  Secretaries  and  Assistant- 
SeereUiies,  and  a  great  many  other  members  of  the  Society  selected 
Mch  jear,  but  less  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  any  case  than  the 
Fpf-ciallr  self  ( tr  i  Sub-Committee ;   berc  the  matter  is  discussed 
fully  arrording  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  di>l)at(%  and  a  vote  taken  by 
&h  \v  of  bands.    Brit  a  week  or  so  after  the  matter  afjain  comes 
Wore  a  ImxIv  of  mrn  •^till  loss  fitted  to  take  cognizance  uf  it  than 
the  CoTJimittoe  oi  ('orrespondeiice,  viz.,  the  General  Committoe  ;  of 
this  anomalous  body    Honorary   Life-Governors,   £5  lay  Life- 
Governors,  ten  and  sixpenny  c  lergymen  of  every  age,  and  deprei*  of 
operience,  or  rather  want  of  experience,  have  a  vote  equal  to  that 
«l  the  most  experienced  member  of  the  Sub-Committee:  the 
feaiority  know  little,  and  some  absolutely  nothing,  of  the  principle 
uurrlving  the  case,  or  eyen  of  the  merits  of  the  case  itself,  and 
yet  they  can  by  dead  weight  of  parson-power  cancel  or  modify 
fmious  orders  :  they  are  no  more  fit  to  decide,  whether  a  black  or 
white  Bishop  should  be  sent  to  the  Niger  or  South  India,  than 
they  are  to  decide,  whether  a  black  or  white  Viceroy  should  be 
KDt  to  India ;  it  is  a  fair  hypothesis,  that  the  yoimirer  clcrjry  vote 
Terv  much  a>  thoy  think  that  tho  TTonorary  Clerical  Secretary 
wishf-^k  thcin  to  do.    it  appears,  thereiore,  tliat  the  Committee  of 
«  Mir-jiori  tn,-  Society,  at  least  of  one  so  constituted,  has  neither  the 
biMwled'^e  nor  the  rapaeity  to  decide  a  question  affecting  the 
foture  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  nothing  short  of  represen- 
titives  of  the  whole  Church  of  England  have  the  competence  to 
Mds,  whether  a  Kative  Church  should  be  ruled  by  a  young  alien, 
vbite.  Bishop,  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  People,  or  by  an  ex* 
perieneed  and  middle-aged  member  of  the  Native  Pastorate  of  good 
lepute,  and  proved  capacity.   Only  imagine  an  English  Biocese 
nuedorer  by  a  pions  ymmg  frenchman  or  German. 

The  decinoD  of  this  issue  does  not  turn  on  the  fact,  that  the 
stipend  i^s  'supplied  by  the  Missionary  Society.  In  the  case  of 
Japan.  un«l  Pah  stino,  the  Primate  reserved  to  himself  tho  rii^ht  of 
liorn;ii:iri<.n,  although  the  stipend  was  supplied  in  whole  or  piui;  by 
twfjr  Mi>-i"inary  So<«ietie8:  when  a  purely  Missionary  Bishop  is 
appointetl  by  a  8oii<  ty,  such  m  the  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  or  Equa- 
torial Africa,  the  seleetion  may  with  safety  be  left  to  the  Mis'^ionaiy 
Sor.'ietv,  because  the  Native  Cliurch  ib  only  in  its  infancy;  but. 
when  a  more  advanced  stage  has  been  reached,  and  a  Native  Bishop 
has  held  the  office  with  success  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  a  retro- 
leiade  step,  and  one  calculated  to  alienate  the  ejection  of  the 
Kstive  Church,  and  wound  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Paitoate,  to  declare,  that  no  Native  is  fit  to  be  a  Bishop,  and  that 
a  young  Curate,  who  would  probably  die  within  two  years  unless 
be  left  his  diocese  for  England,  must  be  looked  for  by  the  Honorary 
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Secretary  with  a  snfficiencj  of  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
aelf-sacnfieing  gifts,  very  much  as  Biogenea  looked  for  an  honeit 
man  with  a  lantern  in  bioad  daylight. 

Now  what  do  the  Annals  ol  tiie  historical  Chnrchea  teD  asf 
The  fallen  Churches  in  Asiu,  Tia.,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Geoi^an, 
Syrian,  Assyrian,  Truvancor,  and  in  Africa  the  Abyssinian,  sod 
Koptic,  cannot  boast  of  much  spirituality,  but  somehow  or  other 
through  the  dull  dreary  centuries  of  Cliristian  ignorance,  and 
Mahometan  npprr'ssion,  unvisited  by  Prophet,  or  Apostle,  or 
Evangelist,  of  \\v'  TD'.re  fortiiniite  Churrhes,  tliey  have  kept  their 
candlestirks  li^^hteii,  and  conserved  copies  of  the  Seriptures  in 
their  own  particular  Ecclesiastical  form  of  speech :  this  is  a  great 
fact :  to  what  feature  of  their  inti  i  iial  organization  under  the 
Grace  of  God  can  this  survival  be  traced,  when  all  arouud  them 
perished  ?  to  the  &ct  of  Episcopacy,  and  imi^mouM  Episcopacy :  it 
is  so  far  trae,  that  to  this  day  the  Abyssinian  Chnreh  veoetTet 
willingly,  and  by  request,  an  Abuna  from  its  Mother-Chnrdi,  the 
Koptic,  but  the  two  Nations  are  closely  allied  in  their  lereL  of 
culture,  their  Geograpliieul  nei-rhbourhootl,  and  their  Religious 
tenets.  Can  it  be  said  of  the  Native  Churches  of  South  India,  and 
West  Africa,  that  they  in  the  least  degree  are  akin  to  the  Church 
of  Enprh'ind,  except  in  the  fact,  thnt  they  received  from  it  the  great 
truths  of  Cliristianity,  eontaineil  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  of 
the  liible  ?  The  ancient  civilization  of  the  people  of  India  is  of  a 
totally  ditterent  tyi)e  from  that  of  the  Anirlo-baxon :  the  barbari-m 
of  the  African  is  of  ditferent  typo  from  the  ancient  barbarism  of  the 
?'uropcan,  for  the  Atri*  au  still  liankers  after  Polygamy  even  in  u 
Christian  Church,  a  desire  which  never  entered  into  the  conception 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pagan  Baces,  and  those,  who  drew  from 
them  civilization  dnrinf^  the  last  three  thousand  yesze. 

If  we  are  not  carefol,  Chntches  composed  of  the  so-called  and 
so-treated  inferior  Races  will  discover,  that  EpiscopaUanism  is  a 
barrier  against  independence,  that  a  Church,  based  upon  Presby* 
teriauLsm  or  CongregationaUsm,  offers  an  easier  channel  for  the  jut 
aspirations  of  the  neo-Christian  community  to  manage  its  own 
afffurs,  spiritual  and  secular.  We  cannot  indeed  control  the  future 
development  of  Native  Churches,  which  by  the  Grace  of  Gm?  we 
have  been  permitted  to  call  into  existence,  but  we  can  at  lea^t  s-:* 
act,  that  they  do  not  part  from  ns  in  anger,  with  wounded  self- 
respect,  and  bad  passions,  roused  by  undesen'ed  and  contemptuous 
ill-treatment.  If  we  rc licet  on  what  was  the  object  of  the  godij 
men,  who  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  brought  into 
existence  the  great  agencies  of  the  Chnreh  of  England,  lor  Erange* 
Hzing  the  non-Chiistian  world,  the  like  of  which  no  other  NatioDal 
Chnreh  can  show,  we  cannot  but  believe,  that  this  object  was  to 
found  at  as  an  early  date  as  possible  independent  Chnrchea,  sup- 
porting their  own  Fastorsi  ruled  by  their  own  Ifatilye  Bishops ;  aod 
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ibis  is  preciselj  wliat  18  fhe  desire  of  many  among  ns.  We  m  now 
It  the  clo0e  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  which  gave  biith  to  the  new 
MiwMnagy  Idea,  and  the  taunt  may  be  justified,  that  our  enteipiise 
hag  been  a  failone,  if  there  are  no  Native  Churches :  in  that  period 
to  many  colonies,  and  subject,  Kin^oms  entire  or  partial  inflepen- 
drare  ia  thinj^s  secular  have  been  conceded  by  the  Imperial 
Piriuimmt.  which  has  outlived  the  Epoch  of  egotistic  jealousy  of 
thtir  ott.-priug :  within  a  centur}-  after  the  preaching  of  Paul, 
there  were  independent  Churches  in  existence  under  their  own 
Bishops :   hiul  there  been  a  Missionary  Committee  at  Antioch, 
Aieiandria,  Jerusalem,  or  Kome,  of  the  same  manner  of  thinking 
ii  thoae  in  London,  the  independenoe  of  these  young  Chorches,  and 
tbeir  energy,  would  have  been  cnuhed  by  Hebrew  CUaf  Shephexda 
Inoed  upon  them^  ignorant  of  their  Languages,  custonUi  and  social 
liiD;  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Synod  at  Lambeth 
will  not  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  single  coloured  Bidiop : 
tiiB  fut  that  one,  whose  loss  we  mourn,  was  lor  many  years  a 
Bishop,  and  that  no  successor  in  the  next  generation  was  selected 
oat  of    veral  fit  for  the  office,  renders  the  position  more  deplorable. 
The  rhun-li  of  Knme  openly  denies  the  Episcopate  to  any  member 
of  an  inferior  llace  :  in  bome  particulars  the  Church  of  llome  never 
rnjw*  wiser  in  consequtnice  of  failure;  it  was  driven  out  of  South 
AiLcrica,  We^^t  Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  because  the  Native  Church 
of  Priests  and  Bishops  liad  never  been  built  up  of  indigenous 
Material,  and  yet  it  goes  on  in  the  same  insensate  way.  The 
Chnidi  ol  Rome  would  rather  see  the  NatiTes  of  a  country  heathen 
tfaaa  run  the  risk  of  their  being  Christian  out  of  obedience  to  Bome. 
It  the  Church  of  England  prepared  to  affirm,  that  the  Episcopal  is 
act  an  office  adapted  for  any  but  members  of  a  dominant  Race  ?  It 
li  true  that  this  is  a  new  problem :  the  Work  of  the  Church, 
300  years,  lay  amidst  the  Gneco-Latin  and  Semitic  Raoes, 
admit!'  <lly  the  Races  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  that  Epoch;  later  on 
th<-  K-  Its,  Teutons,  and  Slavs,  supplied  themselves  with  Bishops 
in  P!ur'»[ie  of  th<  ir  own  Race,  and  in  Asia  the  Armenians,  Syrians, 
L^-\n\\\\-,  and  (icorgiaus  ;  while  in  Africa  the  Hamitic  Races  were 
rejiri-Hnifd  by  the  Koptic  Jii^hops,  and  the  Church  in  Travancur, 
Njuth  India,  hacl  it**  Dravidian  Bisli')ps.    It  is  only  in  this  nine- 
teenth ct  utury  that  the  world  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  Gospel, 
sad  UQ&rtunately  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race  has  accustomed  itself  to 
lofd  it  orer  other  Races,  to  think  contemptuously  of  them,  and  to 
lefuse  to  trust  them.   I  feel  convinced,  aa  the  result  of  long  reflec- 
tioo,  that  thia  distrust  arises  in  the  breasts  of  good  men  fiom  the 
ianate  albocracy  of  the  white  man,  and  the  oontempt,  which 
aeeompanies  it,  of  men  of  colour,  but  it  may  be  presumed  with 
certainty,  that  our  Lord  himself  waa  a  man  of  colour:  among  the 
lower  classes  the  prejudice  against  so-called  ••niggers"  is  excessive, 
bst  those,  who  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  centuzy  in  India  in  close 
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contact  with  the  people,  and  who  have  studied  the  anthropology 
of  the  world  in  all  its  TarietieB,  know  that  this  sentiment  is 
ridiculouB.  The  periodicals  and  Beports  of  Missionary  Societies 
have  accentoated  these  prejudices,  and  in  their  pages  we  find  to 
cor  sarpriBe  the  great  £mpires  of  India  and  China  described  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Satan,  because  the  primeval  culture  of  Q\\<X.\i  preTails 
in  the  ono,  and  the  Poppy  is  cultivated  there,  and  because  the 
primeval  practice  of  woi>hip])inf;  dead  ancestors  j)  re  vails  in  the 
other,  and  Opium  is  conjiuuied  to  a  dibgustiTii:  excess.  The  writer 
of  such  periodicals  forgets,  or  has  not  cared  to  icuni,  that  Man  i«  a 
Religious  annual,  and  that  the  Human  In-ail  turns  to  God,  as  a  ^u^l- 
flowtr  turub  to  the  sun,  and  seeks  for  liim,  ii  haply  it  cau  tind  Hiiu, 
and  rejoices  when  the  Message  comes ;  hnt  h^  the  dispensation  of  sn 
all-wise  Providence,  no  Prophet  or  Evangelist  has  ever  oome  with 
l^e  Message  to  these  magnificent  Baces,  compared  to  whom  the  petty 
Hehrew,  and  Greek,  and  Egyptian,  Baces  are  numerically  hut  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  :  Races  who  have  left  behind  them  imperishable 
monuments  of  literature  and  Art,  and  yet  they  are  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  ioond  wanting  by  men  springing  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  Lancashire,  on  the  farms  in  Devonshire,  or  the  tradesman's 
shop  iu  Bristol,  or  the  business-house  in  London,  and  it  goes  btUli 
from  India,  and  the  echo  is  caught  up  in  the  ^lissionary  Room  in 
London,  that  no  one  is  fit  in  the  second  or  third  generati"u  of 
Christians  to  be  a  chief  siiepiicid  of  the  slieep  of  his  own  duck. 
Another  excuse  for  this  failure  of  (hitv  is,  that  the  Native  Pastors 
are  jealous  of  each  other,  uud  would  uot  willingly  accept  the  rule 
of  a  former  colleague:  we  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  this  feeling  in  India,  and  it  was  not  felt  at  all  with  rq^ari 
to  Bi^op  Crowther  in  Africa;  but  the  existence  of  the  feeting  is 
not  unknown  in  England.  I  have  heard  in  England  old  clergymen 
speaking  with  a  certain  amount  of  disparagement  of  a  younger 
new  Bidiop :  this  is  one  of  the  objections^  which  must  be  bmsbed 
aside. 

The  difficulty  in  its  present  form  has  only  just  appeared,  b'^t  as 
years  go  on  the  phenomena  will  become  more  niaiked.  lu  tbe 
case  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos,  the  Missionary  Society  withdrew 
from  all  control,  h  aving  it  t<)  the  Native  African  Pastorate  under 
a  teiTitorial  liishop  ap])oiiited  by  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  case 
of  New  Zealand,  win  re  the  white  population  so  far  exceeded  in 
numbers  the  native  ^laori,  the  Missionary  Society  haudetl  over  tbe 
work  to  the  Episcopal  Synod.  Such,  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  be 
the  case  with  the  Missions  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada :  the  Cana- 
dian Church  wiU  take  them  over,  when  the  time  comes.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  Missionary  Societies  have  gradually  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  local  Church  in  possession.  In  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
the  natives  so  far  exceed  in  numbers  the  European  immigrants,  and 
there  are  no  settlers  as  in  healthy  climates,  tiie  proUem  is  moie 
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a^^t and  as  each  oombination  of  circumstances  presents  itself,  it 

nil  hare  to  be  coTi«?idorcd.  In  two  Regions,  South  India  and 
Vf-^t  Africa,  tlie  matter  ia  very  pri'ssinf^:,  as  once  occupied 

sre  vacant,  aud  it  is  not  a  question  of  creating,  but  filling  a  yacancj, 
tliAt  is  before  u?«. 

Let  U8  eonsirltT  the  circumstances  of  the  Mission  in  South  India, 
a*  coUeitt'd  from  statements  of  a  faithful,  sympathetic,  and  ex- 
perienced, ex- Missionary  in  1890-91  : 

(1)  Chiiftiaiiity  In  posseflsiofD  more  than  50  yean :  65  dergymen, 

some  oidained  40  yean :  the  Misaions  above  15. 

(2)  Congregationa,  some  of  60  yean  standing,  most  not  less 

than  30. 

(3)  Large  soma  spent  by  the  Kative  Christians  in  law-suits  and 

marriage  of  daughters. 

(4)  Great  improvMTK^nt  of  the  material  circumstances  of  tiie 

people  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

(5)  Majority  of  the  Native  Tastors  indifferent,  feeding  tlu  mselves 

rather  than  their  fiocks,  unable  to  win  the  love  or  respect 
of  their  people. 

(0^  Eiigli»h  Misbiouuries  to  withdraw  from  Pastoral  duties,  but 
a  certain  amount  of  supervision  to  remain  of  Pa^turul 
duties,  and  entire  control  of  Evangelizing  duties. 

(7)  Ambition  of  the  people  to  build  brick  or  stone  churches. 

(8)  Tolnntary  contribution  of  the  people  far  below  the  scale  fairly 

to  be  expected  of  them  considering  their  circumstances. 

(9)  Want  of  spirituality,  and  of  true  piety,  in  the  Pastors  and 

other  Native  Agents. 
(10)  Dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  their  Pastors  on  the  ground 
of  partiality  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  absolute  confidence 
reposed  by  the  people  in  tlie  J^nglish  Jlisaionart/  :  this  com- 
placent opinion  is  recorded  by  an  Kuglishnian,  who  con- 
fessedly could  not  speak  the  Language  of  the  people,  and 
only  formed  it  through  an  interpreter. 

Thus  there  is  no  suggestion  to  grant  self-government  or  inde- 
pwdepce,  in  favour  of  a  Church,  which  has  existed  for  two 
feoMTitionB  of  men ;  and  tiiis  is  an  understatement,  as  some 
Christiana  of  this  Church  are  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation : 

it  does  not  seem  to  pass  tlirough  the  minds  of  those  connected 
«ith  this  Mission,  that  the  English  Government  may  he  compelled 
to  withdraw  in  a  few  years  firom  South  India,  that  the  country 
mav  be  too  diisturbed  for  the  residence  of  an  English  Missionary, 
Ml'}  that  the  Native  Church  must  he  left  to  itself.  Would  it 
Dot  he  wiser,  and  more  in  consonance  with  the  ])ractice  of  tlie 
HiriT  crnturies  of  Christianity,  to  give  this  promising  Church 
f 0,000  m>\ihi  a  constitution,  and  let  it  run  alone  ?  is  there 
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not  a  want  of  spirittialify  on  the  part  of  the  TTomc-Committee 
in  London  in  emi«  hiding,  that  the  e  xistence  and  weil-bcinfr  of 
such  a  community  depends  upon  tht  ir  feeble  advice,  protection, 
and  assistance,  and  not  on  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
promiBed  to,  and  manifestly  ^-antod  to,  this  association  of  neo- 
Christians,  who  have  come  out  of  iiruiimaui^im,  and  Animism, 
into  Christianity? 
Hear  wbat  the  Bishop  of  Caloatta  aaid  lately : 

That  lie  lored  the  Natire  as  be  had  lored  the  European  :  and  tin  fayBote  «f 

his  work  had  been  to  iu^ist  tliat  Xative,-?,  Eiinisians.  and  Europeans  mast  aH 

be  absolutely  on  the  same  level,  according  to  their  quaUtications  aikl  duncteis. 
*'  From  the  oommenoemeat  he  said,  that  he  conld  have  no  share  in  any  woik«  fhil 

did  not  acknowledg*  tfaii ;  and  he  tnistod  tliat  in  Norttien  India,  at  all  events, 
*•  that  qiU'itiun  had  been  settled  for  ever.  Th»'  Hishop  rxprc^-^^-d  thelxlitf,  that 
*'  the  day  would  come  when  the  Church  in  India  would  be  entirely  served  by 

Native  clerey  and  ruled  by  Native  fiiahops.  He  would  rejoice  if  he  might  Hvs 
•*  to  fioe  the  day ;  but  there  t»^n  a  thousand  yetit  in  God's  sight  were  bat  H 
"  a  day.  The  day  mi^ht  he  lon^'  distant ;  hut  it  eetmed  to  him  tttit  thelioei^  <B 

which  they  muat  work,  were  unmistakable.'* 

The  problem  in  South  India  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  another  body  of  neo- Christians  within  the  same 
Eegion,  equally  belonging  to  the  eame  Ghuioh  of  England,  equally 
mourning  the  loss  of  ita  &ther  in  Qod,  and  apixitual  Pastor.  -  The 
memberB  of  this  flock  are  in  precisely  the  same  atratom  of  ncial 
culture,  apeak  the  same  Langnage,  follow  the  aame  ancestral 
cofltome,  are  liable  to  the  same  natural  weaknesses,  and  heirs  of 
the  aame  ancient  civilization,  and  yet  up  to  this  time  they  hare 
been  under  different  Bishops,  because,  it  is  really  difficult  to  say 
why  !  a  deadly  injury  is  being  done  to  the  Church  of  South  India 
by  till  stereotyping  of  differences,  which  ought  nerer  to  have 
exist ijtl  in  the  Church  at  } ionic 

Did  I  hour  some  one  doubtinj^  the  capacity  oi  the  people  of 
India  to  supply  individuals  fit  to  bo  a  Bisliop  ?  Wliile  the  Auplo- 
Saxon  llace  was  still  savage,  the  Hindu  jNation  was  great  in  Anu-s 
Art,  and  Science,  and  has  left  a  literature  mmvalled  in  the  woild. 
In  the  present  generation  the  higheat  officea  of  State  are  filled 
hy  Kativea  of  India,  and  flUed  well :  if  aome  posts  are  reserred  to 
l&glishmen,  it  ia  from  political  reasons,  and  the  fiust,  that  India  it 
a  subject  cotmtry  always  liable  to  a  mutiny,  or  a  rebellion.  There 
ia  no  post,  to  which  they  are  not  equal,  in  their  own  country  .How 
docs  the  Christian  Church  of  Travancor  supply  itself  with  Bishops? 
As  the  Church-members,  so  are  the  Church-officers  and  tlie 
Bishop:  T  have  no  doubt,  that  tlio  Bi'^hops  of  the  renowned  Keltic 
Church  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Isorthumbria,  wore  not  such,  as 
would  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  a  Missionan-  Oornuiittee 
in  London  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  none  the  less  they  kept 
their  candlebtick  lighted,  and  handed  down  something  worth 
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inheriting  to  future  generations.  Are  we  doing  otir  duty  to  tlie 
Church  of  South  India  in  thus  for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary- 
perfection,  which  will  uever  be  attained,  restraining  the  natural 
derelopment  of  <k  younp^  Church  ?  The  Tinnevelly  Church  is 
a  sjikly  phmt  now,  Ixx'iiusc  it  has  not  heen  allowed  to  grow 
iporitani'ously  to  it«  proper  «tature  of  indig-enous  development: 
it  nitty  be,  that,  wiiiie  t'ommittoes  at  home  are  practisinp^  the 
art  of  doing  notluug,  and  putting  off  the  manifest  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  the  next  generation,  tliese  Cliurches  may  secede, 
liltt  the  Pastorates  on  the  Niger,  and  puss  into  Cougregutionalism, 
tr  Pmbytetiaiium ;  if  W6  only  keep  to  Scripture-precedents,  the 
Lord  will  provide  a  Timothy,  a  Titus,  or  a  Clement.  The  people 
«f  Sontli  India  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  Cretans  at  the  time 

of  Paul 

We  are  standing  in  Asia  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice :  the  old 
nder  ol  things  is  dissolying  yery  much  as  happened  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Koman  world.  The 

i>«retaries  of  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  Missionary  himself, 
arp  nfres^irily  narrow  in  their  views  :  the  subject  must  be  looked 
W  with  the  eye  "f  a  Christian  Statesman,  not  the  less  a  faithful 
Christian,  bcfan-'-  In  looks  back  for  sruidaneo  to  tiie  lesson  taup:ht 
hr  Historj",  an(i  torwanl  to  the  slowly  unfolding  picture  of  Christ's 
li^ivorsal  Church,  where  there  will  be  Unity,  but  not  Uniformity, 
■nd  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  white  man  is  of  necessity, 
per  le,  more  spiritual,  more  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs, 
and  more  Christ-like  than  the  man  of  colour.  We  should  he  ready 
lor  JKrioe  Possihilities,  and  hang  upon  Divine  Promises :  the  same 
Once,  and  Strength,  and  Wis^m,  whieh  accompanied  the  spread 
ol  the  Gospel  in  tibe  comparatively  inrignificant  Roman  Empire,  and 
rpread  round  the  tiny  Mediterranean  Sea,  will  accompany  it,  now 
that  the  %\  ]iole  world  is  thrown  open,  and  the  sound  has  actually 
pnne  out  to  the  ends  of  the  Earth  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

The  position  of  atfairs  in  West  Africa  is  still  more  critical.  The 
Afr...an  R;u  e  is  not  likely  to  be  stamped  out,  like  the  poor  weak 
Haces  of  >nrth  America,  or  the  iSouth  Sea  Islands.  Centuries  of 
opprt-ssion  have  lulled  to  make  any  impression  on  the  African: 
tftmsported  across  the  Atlantic  to  another  Continent  they  have 
adueVed  freedom,  acquired  culture,  and  cannot  be  denied  citizen- 
Atp:  the  African  takes  the  varnish  of  European  culture  much 
mote  readily  than  the  Kative  of  British  India :  I  know  them  both. 
H  1  found  myself  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  Pastors  of  West 
Africa  in  the  dark,  I  should  not  be  aware,  that  I  was  not  con- 
Ttrsiag  with  a  well-instructed  English  Clerp^yman;  if  I  laid  their 
letters  on  the  table  side  hj  side  of  those  of  an  English  correspon- 
dent, no  one  '""nld  suppose,  that  between  the  writers  of  the  two 
there  was  a  vabt  abyss  of  BacOi  colour,  and  even  physical  structure. 
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The  Africans  of  the  West  coast,  from  contact  with  their  country- 
men from  North  America,  and  Liberia,  have  acquired  Ideas  of 
indcpenrlcncc,  and  personal  dignity,  and  do  not  love  the  white  man. 

Thirty  years  nir  *  the  experiment  was  made  of  an  African  Bishop 
on  the  Xi  iii  r,  am  I  it  has  not  proved  a  faihire.  Many  lo?5t  an 
honoured  ii'ieud,  wlitn  Br.  Samuel  CrowthcT  died  on  the  last  day 
of  1891.  The  Amt'rican  Episcopal  Churuh  is  represented  by  a 
most  worthy  African  Bishop,  Dr.  Fergusson,  at  Cape  Palmar ;  in 
the  West  Indies  there  is  an  African  Bishop,  Dr.  Holly,  at  Haiti ; 
and  yet  a  Hissionaiy  Committee  decided,  that  thexe  waa  no  African 
fit  to  be  a  Bishop,  that  there  might  possibly  be  an  asaistant-Bisfaop, 
and  expressed  "a  deaure,  that  any  African  Bishop  or  Bishops^ 
whether  assistant  or  independent,  should  be  appointed  in  West 
Africa,  as  soon  a»  in  the  inter esfs  0/  the  Church  there  such  appoint* 
meiU  ieems  desirable.**  As  if  to  give  point  to  this  decision  a  letter 
was  published  in  the  periodical  of  the  same  Missionary'  Society, 
which  announced  this  decision,  ihiit  the  Native  Churches  must 
wait  us  long  for  a  Native  Bishop  as  the  Israelites  waited  for  Christ, 
and  that  the  Enprlisli  Bisliop  was  the  pe<]af:op;ue  to  bring  the  African 
to  Christ.  It  would  appear,  tlierefore,  that  as  far  tis  the  Committee 
is  (oueemed,  the  recommendation  of  a  coloui'cd  Bishop  is  deferred 
to  the  next  generation.  Kow  this  is  not  a  matter  affecting;  AiriLa 
only,  or  one  particular  Missionary  Society  only,  but  it  affects  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  entirety,  and  the  Church  d  Christ  all 
OTor  the  world.  MoreoTer,  it  is  a  measage  of  War  to  the  Chuiefa 
in  West  Africa. 

In  consequence  of  the  injudicious  and  unsympathetic  conduct  ot 
two  young  English  agents  on  the  Niger  (both  of  whom  are  dead,  and 
therefore  the  less  said  about  them  the  biatter),  certain  Pastorates  of 
the  Niger  have  under  their  Archdeacon  seceded  from  the  protection 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  thrown  themselves  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  the  alms  of  the  Afrir-nn  Churches  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Lagos.  This  measure  was  announced  before  the  aged  Bish  'p 
died,  and  actually  took  place  on  April  29  of  i8q2,  and  it  woi 
known,  that  it  would  take  place  before  the  Coiuiuittee  of  the 
Missionary  Society  determined  to  replace  the  African  with  an 
English  Bishop :  tiiere  was  no  attempt  to  give  time  to  the  seceding 
Pastorates  for  reflection  by  (U  lay ;  in  a  few  months  they  might  have 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  under  an  African  Bishop  they  may 
do  so  still :  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  make  no 
approaches  for  imion  to  th(}  Nonconfonnist  English  Churches,  or 
the  American  non-Episcopal  Churches,  represented  on  that  coast, 
or  to  the  Church  of  Rome  :  these  are  all  contingencies,  which  have 
to  be  reckoned  upon  :  nt  any  rate,  the  appointment  of  a  white 
Bishop,  as  proposcni  by  the  Committee,  at  this  juncture  would  be 
fatal  to  all  possibility  of  compromise. 
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It  goes  witfaoot  saying,  that  if  a  Kative  Chnich,  whether  in 
ilk  or  Africa,  determmed  to  haye  a  Kative  Bishop  contraiy  to  the 
ei  rt  <^  wishes  of  the  Parent  Society,  they  mnst  cease  to  look  for 
inncial  assjgtanee  from  that  SocictV)  and  mnst  he  independent 
an  round,  and  provide  the  stipend  o£  their  Bishop  and  Pastors, 
which  need  not  exceed  £200  per  annum,  but  this  is  no  more  than 
is  done  by  all  Christian  Churches,  and  more  than  that,  all  non- 
Chmtian  tribes  and  Nations  do  so  also  :  they,  that  minister  to  the 
AlUr.  mn«t  live  by  the  Aitar:  this  is  the  avowed  ultimate  object 
fff  all  Mi  s.-iuuary  Societies,  but  they  hesitate  as  to  the  time  uud 
Bode  uf  attainino:  it.    Of  course  a  Missionary  Bishop,  the  leader 
n  ETangtlizing  enterprise,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  liishop  of 
a  ofganiied  IfatiYe  Church,  and  must  he  a  white  man,  and  a 
Ktirs  Chueht  when  fully  organised,  must  not  forget  its  Missionary 
Wis  to  BegjooB  Beyond.    Some  oases  may  occur,  where  there 
tie  Chuich  ^  Englsind  European  settlers  intermixed  with  the 
Asiatic  and  African,  but  as  regards  the  Dioceses  ol  South  India  and 
of  the  Xiger*Delta  there  are  absolutely  none  :  it  is  a  purely  Native 
Ckaith,  the  requirenients  of  which  have  to  be  considered. 

It  would  be  arausinp;,  were  the  matter  not  so  awfully  serious,  to 
read  the  remarks  of  a  young  Missionary  on  the  utter  baseness, 
unmorality.  dishonesty,  of  the  Mahometan,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 
Paffan.  and  tlie  complacent  way,  in  which  ChnBtians  as  a  general 
Tirim  are  described  ;  the  writer  treats  both  sides  in  the  abstract :  I 
iwve  Hved  twenty-fivo  years,  many  years  quilt;  aione,  among 
Hinda  and  Muhometau,  and  not  found  them  morally  and  socially 
IS  Terr  bad:  1  have  liyed  many  more  years  amidst  Christisns, 
eipecially  in  London,  and  found  them  not  ol  the  highest  type  of 
■onlity.  This  same  feeling  influences  Missionary  Committees: 
tlis  An^o-Indian  Members  of  such  Committees  try  to  interfere  in 
tiv  ir  of  tlio  poor  Indian  or  African,  hut  the  majority  of  Clergy 
M  the  Committees  has  no  mercy  on  the  nascent  Cliristianity  in 
the  midst  of  lu-uthens,  and  yet  it  is  presumed,  that  they  have  read 
PauIV  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    And  it  is  the  more  unjusti- 
aaWe  «inrc  Kn^^lish  Mis-ionnrv  n'jjcnts,  ordained  and  lay,  have  been 
diicoonet ted  fur  gross  inmioniUty  in  Africa durincr  late  years.  The 
aoral  lap^  s  of  the  English  Missionary,  brought  up  in  Christian 
envirDTimtnt.  are  hushed  up,  and  the  unhappy  offender  is  most 
H^riy  pruvided  for  iu  America  or  elsewhere  lq  secular  employ- 
wat :  the  scandal  to  the  Mission,  and  the  Cause,  is  not  forgotten 
ia  the  MisBioa«fleH    The  least  lapse,  however,  of  an  African, 
vkow  estly  yean  were  spent  amidst  the  worst  forms  of  Heathen- 
don,  hot  wiio  has  by  God's  marvellous  Grace  emerged  from  the 
<loagh  sntirely,  Hke  good  Bishop  Crowther,  or  partially  in  other 
CMOS,  aocording  to  the  measure  of  the  Grace  and  the  Temptation, 
are  magnified,  and  without  evidence  pass  into  a  Proverb,  accepted 
■ia  Vcn^y  and  alluded  to  in  speech  and  writing  by  good  men, 
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who  would  resent  a  personal  oifeace  a  dmilar  msiDiiation  against 
aa  EngUsli  Clergyman ;  and  on  siioh  groimdB  the  wbole  Race  is 
condemned.  The  Mahometan  gentry  wexe  informed  tiuoogh  the 
public  crier,  by  the  newly  arrived  young  white  ^rissionnrr,  that 
since  his  amTal,  and  the  departure  of  the  African  Archdeacon, 
they  need  not  fear  for  the  virtue  of  their  hou«e)inld«.  Is  not  this 
a  libel  by  inueiulo?  If  the  superseded  Church  dij^utary  were  a  white 
man,  he  would  fill  the  religious  journals  with  his  indi«2rnant  out*  rv  : 
he  is  a  black  man,  and  he  must  submit :  he  is  not  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  c-li urges,  though  they  are  the  subject  of  notoriety 
on  the  ^iger.  To  a  lover  of  fair  play  such  incidents  seem  limeni- 
able,  and  supply  another  reason  for  tiie  independence  of  a  NafciTe 
Cbnrcli  under  its  own  Bishop. 

Sometimes  we  read  eztxaTagant  praises  of  the  piety  of  a  Kative 
congregation,  and  the  proportion  of  communicants  to  the  congre- 
gation is  held  np  as  an  example  to  the  home  Church  :  we  read  of 
daily  family-prayer  in  humble  huts»  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures : 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  Missions  the  converts  were  adults, 
and  conversions  wore  real,  and  there  was  a  new  creature:  to  these 
succeeded  a  treiu  i  ition  of  Natives  born  as  Christians,  and,  as  time 
went  on,  some  teli  away  from  the  high  standard,  and  lived  iramoral 
lives,  and  then  the  depreciation  becomes  extrava^rant  and  unjufit. 
A  young  Missionary  goes  out  to  the  tield,  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  Keswick,  or  Mildmay,  or  a  Holiness- lie  treat,  and  to  him 
the  state  of  the  poor  neo-Christians  seems  abominable,  and 
sweeping  censurSp  and  clean  sweeps  of  agents,  take  place;  in 
this  way  the  opinion  of  the  home-staying  Committee  aa  to  the 
character  of  a  people  is  formed.  Some  experienced  Ifissionaries  in 
Africa  write  mote  cautionsly,  merdfoUy,  and  in  a  higher  ChnstiBn 
spirit :  here  is  one : 

The  aXTtDgement  made,  when  the  Bishop  was  here,  which  brought  me  into 
closer  coimection  with  the  congregation,  has  made  me  much  inon  aUve  tothe 
*'  weaknesses  and  failing  of  our  people  than  T  wfl5  prerioiisly.  Thore  ar^  «f*TB« 
**  humble,  eaniest  souls  in  thut  con-^Te^riition  such  as  would  irive  streagth  to,  aad 
**  illustrate,  true  Christian  lite  in  any  cougrcjratiou,  iu  this  country  or  elsewhere. 
'*  But  there  is  much  worldlineu  tnd  iiutmerence  to  spiritual  Belipon :  tiiere  is  a 
"  good  deal  of  weakness,  wliich  conu;*  from  lia!f-]uartcdnes>.  anrf  from  aJlu  rt-n-e 
'*  to  some  superfftitious  Ideas ;  and  there  is  a  n-ood  deal,  tbat  would  not  accord 
•*  with  social  and  moral  iaws.  Christianity  has  yet  u  great  work  to  do  in  the 
"  con^^regation  befeni  it  can  be  re^^arded  ae  a  people  given  wholly  to  Oed*! 
"  service,  and  as  enjoying  the  blessmgs  of  those,  wno  conform  to  Divinr-  law?. 

There  is  less  to  enrouraprc  than  I  thought  there  was  before  my  relation  to  thii 
"  congregation  was  as  close  oh  it  has  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year. 
**  It  seems  to  me,  tbat  for  years  past  there  hue  been  n  oonndenble  lening*  firam 
**  the  congregation.  In  the  minds  of  many,  Religion  has  had  but  a  decreasing 
<<  power ;  many  have  drifted  away  irom  the  Church,  and  in  not  a  ism  imtanwi 
nave  been  lost  sight  of. 

**  One  cannot  feel  eatiefied  with  things  as  they  are.  One  experienoea  a  longingt 

"  that  all  our  people  should  be  mors  tndy  and  decidedly  on  the  LordV  :«idf .  that 
"  they  ahoold  oe  the  Mastir's  spiirtks^  knom  and  read  by  those  sroaod  tho^ 
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"  tbem.    I  hjiTe  snmetimes  dwelt  fondly  on  the  different  stale  of  things,  which 


"  tkt  U  inconsistent  with  the  principles  ot  his  holy  Keiigion,  withoat  beiug 
''Itvired  in  pablic  esteem,  that  the  temptation  is  hardly  realized  as  such. 
**  TWe  are  those  who  baYe  committed  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  the  Master, 
^  ud  their  Uvr^  r^how  that  He  it  able  to  keep  them.  May  God  greatly  maltiply 
ftbtauBber  oftoch!'' 

1  extract  some  few  lines  from  the  sober  aud  tlioughtlul  Report 
of  the  S.P.G.  for  this  year,  where  no  Sensationalism  Ends  a  place, 
ad  the  enror,  if  any,  is  on  the  side  of  coldness : 

"  The  old  Miarioos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcnttn,  for  which  the  Society 
**  has  cared  iHnpe  1829.  \v^\*'  l^n'/  hoeii  tlu-  subject  of  anxiety  and  disappoiutnu'tit. 
'*  The  iiamber  ot  adhert^nte  n  t»Ull  believed  to  be  about  3,000,  but  there  has  been 
**  toe  norh  reason  to  fear  that  of  many  the  Christiaiuty  nas  been  Utile  more  than 
"taomiD:il  profession, enrfefAiyA  spiritualiife  th^re  have  bten  frw  signs.  No 
*'d»TQbt  fhiTf  h:ivc  hofn  nvmv  nii^*  ikt^  in  the  past,  on  the  part  of  some  Mis- 
^'aouries,  who  have  labtturud  with  iill  fideUty.  There  has  been  too  ea<?er  a 
**  desire  to  swell  the  number  of  converts.  It  was  discovered  many  years  ugu,  that 

the  teachers  were  selected  rather  for  their  sodal  inflnmee  among  their  foliowi 

ftkan  lor  intellertMal  or  spiiitnal  qualities." 

^Miile  proparinL'  thi*?  paper  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
oM  a;^•^i^t:lnt•>  iii  Iiulia  iu  1858,  who  has  since  risen  to  l»e 
:i  Uovtrnor  buccessivtly  of  two  vast  Province?  with  a  population 
of  Million«i  of  Hindus,  Mahometans,  and  liuddhists,  himself  a 
pious  man,  and  a  Vice-President  of  a  Missionary  Society,  from 
vhidi  I  quote  the  following  as  healing  on  the  adherence  of 
s  Kative  Qitizch : 

"  T  hope,  that  yon  will  succeed  in  convincing  those,  who  guide  our  Himioiis, 
'*  tjM  ^iM^^\x  of  nllowinj^  the  Native  Church  more  freedom  of  self-develop- 
*'  bmL  By  retusing  it  we  greatly  ham^r  the  spread  ot  Ohnstian  Truth  in 
**  ladia.  Vay  eltonla  HiMionarT  Socielies  impoflo  on  Native  Ghnrches  conditions, 

"  which  are  no  essential  part  01  the  New  T&itoment  qritem,  but  the  outcome  of 

^apoliti  jl  !Ifr  in  past  centuries  in  Europe,  wliicli  the  people  of  Ini]ii  never 
"  have  bved,  never  can  live,  and  of  which  they  cauuot  understaiid  the  purport  ?  " 

Theie  is  much  ohvions  truth  in  this,  and  one  of  the  sad  ex- 
perienees  of  Home-Chnrchee  and  Home-Committees,  will  he  in  tiie 
■iddk  of  the  next  century  to  witness  their  hahes  in  Chzigt,  after 
nming  at  matority,  shaking  themselves  free  from  European 
■t^iaeval  fetters,  and  possibly  re-minting  the  Divine  ore  of 
Gknif  a  Trath,  mixed  np  with  the  alloy  of  their  ancient  f  aith^ 
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Juifc  as  the  dmrch  of  the  fomih  and  fifth  centuries  acted  as  regudt 

neo-Plutonism  and  the  old  Roman  Theogon^. 

An  old  Missionary  of  thirty-five  yeais  in  India,  and  known  to 
me  all  that  timc^  called  on  me  this  afternoon,  and  I  diacusBed  the 

subject:  tho  anxiety,  which  he  ftlt.  was  different  from  mine:  his 
drsirc  was  to  prolonc:  the  control  of  the  Missionary  SociotT,  which 
beiun}:(''1  to  one  sliadc  of  tlioii^ht  of  the  National  Clmrcli  of 
Englaud,  so  as  to  prevent  the  territorial  Bishop,  who  beloDgtMl  to 
anuthrr  shade  of  thought,  introducing  into  the  nascent  Christianitr 
ritualistic  practices,  which,  though  tolerated  by  the  Church,  were 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  of  the 
Agents,  which  they  send  ont*  This  no  doubt  is  a  real  difficulty, 
and  a  deplorable  one,  hut  it  has  had  to  he  faced  in  the  Colonud 
Churches,  and  is  one  of  the  resnlts  of  the  unhapp  y  divisionB  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  have  already  flUuded  to  the  possibiUty 
of  a  young  Native  Church  created  by  the  Church  of  England 
passing  into  Nonconformity,  or  the  Church  of  Rome:  it  is  im- 
possible to  control  the  future :  the  real  policy  is  to  prepare  the 
Native  Church  for  self-support,  self-respect,  self-sacrifice,  and 
independence,  and  then  leave  the  ifsne  to  God. 

Those,  who  are  hard  upon  the  poor  Negro  of  the  Nigrer,  and 
the  neo-Christians  of  South  India,  conveniontlv  forcret  all  about 
the  moral  chanicter  of  the  Citv  of  London,  and  its  stn-ets  ri^ekins 
with  drunkenness,  and  sexual  prolligacy.  After  a  life  of  more 
than  one  thousand  years  it  is  only  this  year,  that  the  English 
Church  has  passed  a  Canon  to  get  free  from  the  stain  of  profligate 
Cler^.  And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  long  discipline  of  centuries, 
Pulpits  and  Sermons,  Sorrow  following  Sin,  Bibles  laid  open, 
consciences  roused  by  public  denunciations  and  private  adTice: 
and  yet  it  is  expected  by  the  narrow  vision  of  a  Missionazj 
Committee,  that  the  poor  Negro,  still  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences of  Christian  Sin  during  the  last  century,  should  rise  per 
saltum  into  the  glorious  li^rht  of  Christian  ^forality.  Still,  God 
has  not  left  himself  withniif  a  witness  in  t)iis  ^^eneration,  and 
even  the  most  hitter  hati  r,  and  most  contemptuous  despisi-r,  of 
the  African  can  point  to  no  blemish  in  the  moral  lil'e  of  p>()d 
Samn(  1  Oowther,  which  lies  Like  an  open  book  before  us,  from 
the  age  of  14  to  84. 

The  following  suggestion,  nuide  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baiton,  is  one 
deserving  of  all  consideration,  as  coming  from  one,  who  hite  great 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  kindly  disposed  to  the 
Katives :  let  the  dioceses  be  small,  and  seyeral  NaUve  Bishops 
be  appointed  to  them,  on  most  moderate  stipends,  withoat  any 
pretence  of  secular  title  or  dignity,  or  undue  elevation  above  the 
Pastors  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  office.  So  far  I  am  with  him,  but  to  place 
these  Bishops  under  the  titles  of  Assistant  or  Su&nagan,  men 
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idfBMd  m  life,  with  personal  and  local  experience,  under  the 
MOtrol  of  ft  young,  peilectly  uninformod,  Bishop  from  England, 
mU  ftrodnee  the  very  e^Us,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
psper  to  avoid :  it  is  mere  racial  pride,  that  suggests  this :  if 
t^-'  African  bail  hi-*  way,  Tio  would  exclude  everv  white  man 
trom  the  countrv  :  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  every  country : 
it  15  a  low  form  of  Chauvinism,  and  not  tit  to  be  entertained 
in  thi'  buildinj?  up  of  a  Christian  Church.     Somehow  or  other 
that  Church  has  been  built  up  amonp^  mnny  liaces  of  what 
ipfi-dred  very  inferior  material,  but  it  has  proved  sufficient  to 
Ciny  oD  the  Gospel  from  generation  to  generation:  we  have 
fte  example  on  one  side  of  the  uprooted  Boman  Catholic  Churches, 
vheii  political  troubles  in  Europe  stopped  the  supply  of  European 
ItiHts  to  Africa,  and  South  America :  we  have  the  example  of 
tbe  Oriental  Chuiehes  in  West  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  whidi 
l^re  managed  by  a  continuous  supply  of  indigenous  Priests  and 
Kiihops,  though  cut  off  from  fellowship  with  any  other  Christian 
Church,  and  cruelly  oppre^^f '1  by  the  Mahometan,  to  maintain 
thf'Tr  ritnlity:   I  a«?«iort,  that  the  maintenance  of  Yitalitj  in  a 
Churth  is  one  of  the  eliief  object'^  of  ^^i•<sion8. 

It  may  be  argued,  tluit  tiie  appomtruent  of  a  Native  Bishop  will 
prore  a  failure,  and  that  a  failure  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  lurther  advanrc.    Have  no  white  Bishops  ever  proved  a  failure? 
Bo  we  not  see  in  our  midst  Episcopal  personages,  who  ha  \  e  turned 
ttrir  backs  on  the  plough,  and  forgotten  their  high  duty,  to  which 
they  were  consecrated,  merely  lor  private  or  domestic  convenience  ? 
fter  hare  not  been  willing,  like  Bishops  Caldwell  and  Sargent,  to 
die  amidst  their  flock.   Are  not  some  Bishops  a  veritable  impedi* 
•ent  to  Ifissionary-work,  the  vacating  of  whose  offices  would  be 
t  Messing  to  Evangelization  ?   The  longer  that  the  Missionary 
Society  goes  on  ]>layinp:  with  tbis  subject^  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse,  the  lef-?  it  will  like  it.    There  comes  up  a  murmur  from 
erery  part  of  the  Mission-tield  apainst  the  ovcr-contralization  in  the 
Comrnitt*  e-Uoom  of  the  many-sided  work  of  the  ^Fis-^ion:  poor 
▼eak  Human  Nature  thus  siiows  it**elf.     The  biisyboiiies  on  the 
Committee,  and  the  seli-satished  Secretary,  are  little  nu  n,  who  love 
power,  and  flatter  themselves,  that  they  know  better  than  the  man 
cn  the  spot.    The  Missionary  Committee  is  an  admirable  machine 
lor  getting  in  funds ;  a  fairly  good  machine  for  training  Mission^ 
siMSp  fitting  them  out,  giving  tiiem  leave  to  marry,  providing  for 
Mioioiiaty  children,  and  for  devising  new  fields  for  Missionary- 
enterprise.   But  it  is  a  totally  inad(K|uate  machine  for  controlling 
sr  rather  guiding,  the  wondeiful  spontaneous  growth  of  young 
5siive  Churches,  which  present  totally  different  phenomenal  and 
itfiot^-ncrasies,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Mis«iionarv  Committee  in  order  to  jret  in  the  funds  is  com- 
pcUcd  to  pander  to  the  weakest  side  of  its  fanciful,  and  sensational 
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suppoiten,  by  fhe  bieath  of  whose  favour  it  existe  front  year  to 

year.  In  an  Evangelical  Society  the  Opium-Trade,  caste, 
Bitualism,  and  Koman  CatbolidBm,  must  be  annaaiiy  abusc^I: 
a  particular  kind  of  vague  transcendental  phraseology,  with  the 
use  of  the  Divine  iiHTne  repeated  in  nearly  every  pa^e,  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  The  iinai^nuiiion  and  fond  dr»  !im8  of  the  least  capable 
of  its  many  thousand  bupporters  must  be  consulted.  Only  this  ^ 
year  the  Secretary  informed  the  Committee,  that  the  omission 
of  the  annual  meaninprless  formal  curse  utu  red  a^rainst  the  Opium- 
Trade  from  the  Annual  lleport  in  Exeter  Hall,  would  give  pain  to 
worthy  souls,  who  require  this  kind  of  pabulum  to  the  Miadonaiy 
palates :  however,  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  it  was  omitted. 

Some  kind  of  Statesmanlike  view  mnst  be  taken  of  tlie  sitnatioiu 
We  are  creating  a  great  Spiritual  Power,  which  will  outlive  the 
English  Nation^  and  its  Political  Domination.  Some  sense  ol 
historic  continuity  in  the  great  story  of  the  Life,  the  never-ending 
Life,  of  Christ^s  Church  must*  be  felt.  No  Christian  Church  mn 
last  withmt  independence.  A  great  Church,  like  that  of  the  Churth 
of  Enjjland,  in  the  hour  of  its  Ln-ontness,  and  the  noon-time  of  it> 
glorious  work  of  world-wide  Kvan<?elizjition,  should  evince  some 
pympathy  with  the  jnst  as])irationH  of  younger,  weaker,  and  less 
fortunate,  Churches.  Let  us  not  forget  the  sad  lesson  taught  by 
the  eighteenth  century :  a  little  more  sympathy  with  Wesley  niii:lit 
have  prevented  a  lamentable  secession :  let  us  take  heed,  lest  by 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  nascent  Christianities  all  over  the 
world,  we  drive  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Episcopal  Oinich. 

I  have  done  what  seemed  a  duty  in  making  thia  protest  I 
learnt  my  first  Miscionarv  lesson  in  India  fifty  years  ago  from  the 
lips  of  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  and  it  has  been  the  joy 
of  my  life.  I  learnt  how  to  treat  subject,  and  so-called  inferior, 
Races  with  sympathy  from  my  friends  and  blasters  in  the  art  of 
Kule,  John,  Lord  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frcre.  We  may  not 
find,  that  every  Kative  Pastor  develops  into  the  proportions  of 
lUshops  Caldwell,  or  Sargent,  or  Samuel  Crowther,  still  1p<s  shall 
we  hnd  the  chance  Curate,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  falls,  evince  the  like  capacity.  Such  men  may  be  tit  to 
be  Missionary  Bishops,  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  to  suffer  hanlship 
and  be  strong,  like  a  modem  St.  Paul.  Self-sacrifice  of  this  kind 
will  always  be  wanted.  But  lor  the  peaceful,  unsensational,  duties 
of  the  overseer,  iwioxofro^  of  a  young  Kative  Church,  a  man  hks 
unto  themselves  is  required,  a  coloured  chief-Pastor  among  odoored  j 
Pastors,  and  a  dusky  father  of  dusky«spiritual  children.  i 

June  iSth,  1892. 

'Ett*  aXijOci'af  KaraXafildavofiaiy  on 

Acts  X.  54. 
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(B)  LfiXfi^  10     The  Times/'  1893. 

Sr,  Without  in  the  least  lefiectiiig  on  the  wisdom  of  tlte 
inhfauJiro  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  merits  of  the  lamented 
Bishop  Hm,  whose  death  you  recorded  in  your  issue  of  yesterday, 
1  Ii0g^  as  a  sincere  friend  of  Africa  and  the  Africans  for  many 
jem,  ts  ask  you  to  place  before  your  readers  the  real  question  now 
t.  u^e  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  India. 

Are  the  natives  of  those  ^-at  countries  to  be  kept  for  ever  in 
fpirititjil  Fnbonlination  to  committees  of  pious  people  in  London  ? 
The  (  hurclics  f>f  Africu  and  India  are  already  in  the  fourth 
fentrdtion  of  (  hristians :  self-Hiipporting  Churches,  with  their 
own  Church  organization,  under  native  Bisliops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons.  In  the  early  a^es  of  Christianity  and  in  this  country 
4.  £ngland  such  was  the  practice.  After  conversion  the  natives 
«f  esck  eountry  desired,  ana  were  permitted,  to  manage  their  own 
linn.  Borne  tried  to  rule  Europe  and  failed.  Why  should 
Cntsifattiy  try  to  rule  Africa  and  India,  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
vliere  Engtishmen  have  happened  to  attain  material  power  ? 

Vt  the  new  Churches  arc  worthy  of  existence,  they  aze  able  to 
■SBsge  their  own  affairs.  In  India,  natiTes  are  found  to  be 
worthy  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  members  of  the  great 
''''"ticlIs,  judges  of  the  Ili^;]!  Court,  administrators  of  great 
iroriRrr but  not  one  is  found  t^  be  fit  for  the  oflice  of  Bishop 
aaionir  his  own  nntive  Pastors,  and  over  the  Churches  of  his  own 
countrymen.  In  Wcbt  Africa,  to  which  Dr.  Hill  was  proceeding, 
the  N'egro  Pastorates  have  been  for  many  years  presided  over,  till 
his  death,  by  a  Negro  Bishop,  who  knew  the  Languages  and 
oytomii  of  the  people,  and  loved  and  was  well-beloved  by  them. 
There  axe  aereial  Kegro  Pastors  suited  to  occupy  his  post,  but  it 
4ois  not  quite  suit  the  prej  udices  of  a  committee  sitting  in  Sails- 
Uvy-aqnare,  to  give  the  much-desiTed  independence.  The  Kiger 
hatoiates  are  on  the  brink  of  rebellion,  and  the  fear  is  that  they 
join  Nonconformist  congregations.  As  long  as  Dr.  Hill  lived 
I  was  silent   God's  hand  has  intenrened*  Let  us  be  wise  in  time. 


(C)  Nautb  Chuecbss  nr  Asia  avd  Apsica, 

i^By  an  OUerver,) 

In  British  India,  the  highest  posts  under  the  Government  are 
oetiipied,  and  well  occupied,  by  educated  and  accomplished  mem- 
bos  of  the  great  Indian  Nation,  which  was  civilized  «t  a  period, 
when  the  anceston  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  still  savages  dressed 
in  skxna.  In  the  United  States  of  North  America  there  are  nine 
MiQtoDa  of  Negro  freedmen,  enjoying  the  full  liberty  of  citizens  of 
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the  fT^reat  B^public,  distinguished  for  their  ability,  eloquence,  and 
self-reliance.  On  the  West  coast  of  Africa  North  of  the  Ei|uator 
are  colonies  of  Enropeanized  Africans,  speaking  English,  dressing 
as  English,  iutelligent,  lionourable  merchants,  editors  of  local 
paper-^.  Authors,  quite  ecjual  to  the  average  Knfxlishiiien  of  thtir 
own  sphere  of  life  ;  conversing  with  them  in  the  ilurk  you  would 
mifstake  them,  by  their  accent  and  the  character  o£  their  con- 
Ycrsution,  for  Englishmen. 

These  men,  both  in  India  and  in  West  Africa,  have  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  conatitatioiiB  anited  to  their  respective 
climates.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  on  a  visit  to  England  have 
succumbed  to  the»  to  them,  deadly  climate  of  these  Islands.  Both 
in  India  and  West  Africa  these  men  are  acquainted  with  the 
Languages  of  the  tribes,  among  whom  they  dwell,  and  are  in 
sympathy  with  their  lawful  nnce.stnd  customs :  it  is  unnecessszy 
to  say  that,  all  being  educated,  and  some  being  Christians  of  three 
or  four  generations,  they  hnve  no  sympathy  with  the  liidooa^ 
practices  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  their  state  of  barbari-^m. 
They  are  the  advance-guard  of  tliat  native  Indian  and  African 
civilization,  whicli  it  has  been  the  happy  fortune  ot  Great  Britain 
to  bestow  upon  subject  Races.  The  people  of  India  liave  |^re^iervt■d 
their  old  dress  because,  being  heirs  of  an  ancient  civilization,  they 
had  one  more  suitable  to  the  climate.  The  people  of  Africa  have 
adc^ted  the  European  dzess  because,  being  previously  totally 
nncivilissed,  they  had  no  dress  at  all. 

The  object  of  the  good  people  in  Great  Britain,  who  take  m 
interest  in  Christian  Missions,  is  to  convert  these  Indians  and 
Africans  to  Christianity.  They  are  no  doubt  right,  but  this  is 
not  the  place  for  such  discussion.  There  is  a  material  side  to 
Christian  Missions,  and  it  is  this  :  Whatever  Great  Britain  does  for 
inferior  T?;M'rs  '"inferior  by  courtesy),  the  zrvwt  object  must  he  to 
iiinkc  their  work  lasting,  and  such  as  will  survive  the  disappeanmoe 
ot  tiie  British  power,  "whicli  may  any  day  fade  like  the  Tyriijn 
pui*ple,  or  moulder  like  the  Venetian  ]);daces,'*  to  quote  the  hap]>y 
expression  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Ind  pcndence,  and  self -Govern- 
ment, are  of  the  essence  of  a  lasting  ciMli/ation  ;  fur  this  purpose 
the  Government  of  India  has  laid  the  foundation  of  Municipal  and 
Provincial  Govenunent,  and  placed  men  of  the  oountry  in  plaoes  of 
power  and  influence. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  after  one  century  of  Missions  the  good 
people  of  Missionary  committees  have  not  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
single  native  independent  Chuxeh  in  India  or  Africa.  The  busy- 
bodies  of  the  committee,  who  would  resent  intrusion  of  alien 
authority  in  their  own  concerns,  cannot  keep  their  hands  off  the 
affairs  of  the  distant  Church ''s.  Xot  one  single  native  Bishop 
can  he  pointed  out  in  an  I  .:i;2:lish  Episcopal  Church ;  not  one 
single  independent  Church  organization  in  Kugiish  Nonconformitit 
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Churche>:  there  must  be  young  Britons,  who  fall  sick  and  die 
j^riixlirally.  only  partially,  if  at  all,  aoqnaintod  with  the  Lan- 
j.*a^ca,  ijiiirely  careless  of  the  customs  and  sympathies  of  the 
congregation,  to  rule  over  old,  white-bearded  Pastors  old  enough  to 
k  their  fathers.  By  a  luckj  chance  a  native  Bishop  waa  appointed 
to  the  Xiger  Basin  thirty  yean  ago,  a  man  of  Uameless  ohanu^ter, 
ad  quite  fit  to  be  a  Bishop  among  hie  Negro  Pastoratee;  he  died 
full  of  years  and  honour  three  years  ago.  The  anti-Negro  feeling 
tnomphed  in  the  committee,  and  the  late  Dr.  Hill,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Language,  was  sent  out.  His  death  was  reported 
tlii!>  month,  within  a  few  days  of  his  landing  in  his  Diocese. 
Immediately  another  white  Bishop  is  nominatefl,  in  his  ease  a  mnn 
of  experience  and  knowkdi^e  of  the  Lanp:ii;!'j(' :  he  may  la^st  two 
jt«r<,  and  then  seanh  will  he  made  for  another  curate  ready  to 
*t«rt  on  a  venture,  ant  episeopus,  aut  niortuus. 

It  atiii  scarcely  btj  said,  that  d(>e])  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the 
Mtive  English-speaking  Ktyiofs,  lay  and  ordained  j  the  is'^egro 
ItHtontes  of  the  Niger  are  on  the  hrink  of  secession.  It  will  he 
the  anne  in  Sonthem  India. 

I  quote  from  a  Tolnme  written  hy  me  as  far  back  aa  1855,  which 
has  a  hearing  upon  this  question : 

"Alexander  the  Great^s  Kingdom  waa  diTided,  and  law  was 
"  pTen  to  ail  in  Greek.  We  find  from  contemporary  writers,  that 
the  same  albociacy,  so  striking  in  British  India,  flourished 
"  famously  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Antiochi,  and  the  Seleucidce. 
*'  Place  and  power  were  given  to  the  whitc-faeed,  and  the  dusky 
*•  nfttivf*  had  to  bow.  It  might  be  a  heavy  Bceotian,  a  mercurial 
**  Athcoian.  a  saddle-maker  from  Waeedou,  or  a  fisherman  from  an 
**  Ionian  i^lttiid ;  but  he  was  a  Greek,  and,  of  course,  a  ruler  of 
*'  men,  only  t(^  be  approached  as  a  superior." 

P^Mtdi  GautUy  1894. 


(D)  Speech  of  Mb.  Bobebt  Neebhaic  Gust,  LL.B. 
{Dmtmm  Bmitfr^  Lond/im^  mi  Son.  8sc,  J2oya/  Aiiatk  Society,) 

It  seems  presnmptuoTis  in  me,  as  a  layman,  to  follow  so  manv  of 
mv  rijrht  reverend  fathers  and  reverend  brothers,  who  have  delivered 
their  upmiono  before  me,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  importmit 
quf'fetion*  ot  thr  Chun  h,  looking  into  the  future.  My  remarks  are 
coLLiitd  to  aS alive  ludiun  and  African  Self-supporting  Churches, 
and  to  Native  Biediops.  One  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Cbnreb  of  England  commenced  Hisaion-work  in  earnest,  for  it  began 
It  the  cLoae  of  the  last  century,  and  during  half  that  period  I  haTO 
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had  the  privilege  and  honour  ol  watching  the  mores  on  the  IGa- 
eionary  cheeaboaid,  not  only  in  India  and  Africa,  hut  in  evety  pait 
of  the  glohe,  and  sometiineB  those,  who  watch  the  game,  see  more 
than  the  players.   It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  allow  the  present 
policy  to  continue  in  force,  there  is  extreme  danger,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  there  will  not  be  one  single  independent, 
Belf-Bupportin??  Native  Church,  govemod  by  its  own  Native  Bishop?!, 
Priests,  and  Jtcm-ons.    Let  us  look  l)M»  k  to  History,  and  mark  tlie 
warnings  which  it  pves  us.    We  are  i)iiij(lly  following  in  the  sttp;* 
of  the  Church  of  llome.   In  South  America  iind  West  Africa  it  lunl 
Missions  remark  able  for  power  and  greatness.    But  that  Church 
never  allowed  uii  \  dung  to  be  done  without  the  agency  of  KiiiMpeaus, 
and  so,  when  political  trouhles  arose,  there  was  no  inmite  power  in 
the  Native  Church  to  continue  its  existence  hy  ordaining  Natiye 
Priests,  and  consecrating  Native  Bishops,  as  occasion  arose  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Europeans.   Consequently  the  Churchea  were 
swept  away.    The  contrary  example  is  exhibited  by  the  Syrian, 
Nestorian,  Assyrian,  Armenian,  and  Georgian  Chuiches  in  Asia, 
and  the  Koptic  and  Ethiopian  in  Africa.   They  were  not  very 
spiritual,  not  very  great,  not  very  strong;  yet  from  the  time  of  the 
(ircat  C(>UTirils  thry  have  kept  their  raiullestick  lighted,  have  an 
uninterrupted  succession  «>f  Bishops  and  Priests  and  Deacons,  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  help  them  to  c(»ntinue  their  exi-tence.  and 
to  educate  them.    During  the  whole  jxriud  of  Mahonutan  rule 
they  have  never  been  destroyed.    An  independt  nt,  self-supporting 
Church  ii»  the  desired  object,  the  reward,  and  should  be  the  result, 
of  our  labours.  Some  years  ago  an  African  Christian  of  independent 
position  called  on  the  late  Mr.  Venn,  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.,  and 
remarked  how  much  money  he  was  si)ending  on  secular  ohjects, 
good  ohjects,  to  improve  his  country.   Mr.  Venn  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  spend  some  of  his  superfluous  money  in  Missionary- work. 
His  reply  was,    Trust  us;  give  us  an  independent  Church,  and 
"we  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  it."    This  remark  touched  Mr.  Venn 
closely,  and  led  to  the  partial  independence  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Church :  the  ra«?torates  are  independent,  but  the  Bishop  is  salaried 
and  appointed  by  the  British  Colonial  Office.    It  led  also  to  the 
appointment  of  u  Negro  Bishop  in  the  Nij;cr  Diocese;  and  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  that  there  never  was  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  ]>uritv, 
morality,  and  goodness,  of  the  late  Bishop  Crowther.    If  nothiLg 
more  bad  been  done  hy  Missionaries  in  Africa,  we  should  still  have 
had  cause  to  rejoice,  that  they  had  taught  a  freed  Slave  to  Uve  a 
stainless  life  of  sixty  years  in  the  midst  of  his  countrymen;  and, 
when  the  old  Negro  bishop  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  was 
deeply  lamented. 

Well,  there  was  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Johnson,  >rativc 
Faster  of  the  Bread  fruit  Church  in  Lagos,  and  member  ol  the 
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Council  of  the  British  Governor  of  Lap:os  ;  there  was  Archdeacon 
I*aQiitsson  Crowther  of  the  Kiger  Delta,  son  of  tlie  Bishop.  If 
ID  Endi-hnian  happened  to  converse  with  t]H's<>  Native  clergymen 
ii  :k  (krk,  or  read  their  letters,  he  would  suppose,  that  they 
»ere  English  cler{?ymen,  so  much  had  they  assimilated  the  best 
fcltares  of  the  English  character  j  yet  to  fill  the  vacant  Bishopric 
Mae  elergyman  from  an  English  parish  must  he  looked  for,  not 
faoiring  a  word  of  the  Language  of  the  people.    I  took  the 
fibnty  of  remonetnting  with  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  who 
ttoMoendingly  allowed  me  to  correspond  with  him  on  this 
nbleet,  and  I  was  bold  cnou<:h  to  write:  "Do  not  allow  Canter- 
baiy  to  follow  the  example  of  Rome,  and  crush  the  independence 
of  the  Native  African  Church."    His  Grace  deemed  it  right  to 
appoint  an  otherwise  excellent  man,  Dr.  Hill,  wlio  died  on 
Wing  at  Lapros :  the  climate  is  deadly  to  a  Avhite  man  :  !>ooner 
or  hff^T  they  ail  die.    One  point  was  piined  ;  that  two  excellent 
TouDg  >\-groes  were  appointed   A--istant  Bishops;   but  if  the 
ciiramstauces  harl  heen  reversed,  would  any  English  eh  r^man 
We  hkcd  to  liavt  been  otfered  to  be  an  Assistant  Bishoj) '?  Why 
treat  the  Xegro  in  his  own  country  aii  an  inferior  person  in  Christ's 
Clnrch  to  «  white  man  ?  A  remark  fell  from  a  prerioua  speaker, 
tile  son  of  mj  honoured  friend  the  Bishop  of  Durham.   He  seemed 
to     (as  I  understood  him),  that  the  people  of  India  could  not 
prodiioe  men  fit  for  Bishops.   I  have  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
tkii  eoontry,  and  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  State 
tkere  are  judges,  administrators,  councillors,  and  military  com- 
manders :  the  people  of  India  are  quite  fit  for  the  highest  secular 
office:  is  it  possible  that  there  is  not  a  man  fit  to  be  a  Bishop 
in  the  fifth  prnonition  of  Native  Christians  ?    This  does  seem  an 
anomalr.  fur  in  Kii'rland  the  same  families  and  classes  of  soeicty, 
that  pFii'hice  Statesmen  and  solfliers,  also  produce  liishops.  I 
maintain,  that  the  people  of  India  can  j)r()(Ui('0  Bishops,  if  we 
have  the  grace  to  look  in  the  right  way  for  them. 

Albocracy,  or  the  "  white-man  prejudice  against  the  coloured 
Bice,"  must  he  got  over.  It  has  heen  the  iMtne  of  the  Church, 
vhefs  it  has  prevailed.  Not  a  penny  should  go  from  the 
MiiNoiiary  Associations  or  Churches  in  England  to  support  the 
fmUfn  and  chief  Pastor  of  settled  Christian  congregations.  Set 
the  Church  free,  and  tell  them,  Now  you  are  independent ; 
wpport  yourselves,  and  the  European  Pioneer  Mission  will  pass 
on  to  Regions  beyond."  Here  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
(fnturr  all  the  Native  Churches  are  '^till  in  bon(lap:c,  and  we 
may  go  iiit*j  the  twentieth  century  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
difficulties  will  increase  so  Ion;;  aa  Native  Churclies  remain 
rtrangers  to  inttlieetual  and  s])irit\iHl  independence.  1  sit  down 
t-nfon-ing  my  opinion  in  favour  of  Native  independent  self- 
§U|ipurUng  Chuiciica  and  a  Native  Epiiicopate.     iiiu  liiatcrial 
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power  of  Great  Britain  may  dieappear  like  the  power  of  Kome 
and  Spain,  but  the  same  H0I7  Spirit,  which  supported  the  infsat 
Churches  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  in  the  first  centnries  after 
Christ,  will  not  be  wanting  to  sustain  and  g:uide  the  spirituality 
and  orthodoxy  of  Native  Churches  planted  by  Europeans,  and  no 
longer  crushed  and  insulted  by  an  alien  stepmother  after  they 
had  attained  to  their  adolescence. 

Mimimmr^  (knfmm*  9/  ChMrch\if  MngUmd^  Jvm  tni^  189s. 


VIII. 

WARNING  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

No.  a. 

Thb  Cim  JDhabiiixies  of  CmasnAV  Comrxm  xn  Bninss  Iin>ii. 

Tdere  is  no  doubt,  that,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  a  change  mofle 
ia  tlio  niM  »'^tr;il  Eclipon  will  be  ])i('judicial  to  the  social  status 
tlic  means  ot  livelihood,  and  the  domestic  relations,  of  the  pei>uD, 
whom  hib  new  friends  hail,  as  a  convert,  and  liis  old  a<sotiatos 
cur^e,  and  excommunieate,  as  a  pervert.  An  Ami  iirau  Bishop 
told  us  in  one  of  the  Sectional  Meetings  of  the  Missionary 
Conference,  that  the  Hormonite  Polygamists  of  Utah  get  their 
extra  wives  in  great  number  from  Christian  England,  and  Wales. 
No  doubt  the  daughter  of  an  English  Clergyman,  or  a  pious 
Layman,  who  was  talked  oyer  to  join  the  Mormonite  Beet,  would 
leave  her  home,  and  neigh bourhood>  as  an  object  of  sconiy  hate, 
and  deprivation  of  her  share  of  the  ]>iirental  inheritance.  The 
same  would  be  the  fate  of  an  English  youth,  who  became  a 
Mahometan.  We  can  only  realise  the  oxnct  merits  of  a  case 
brinp:in2:  home  analogous  eironmstanees  to  our  mind.  The  Christinn 
Be]i<ri(»n  in  England  is  eom])aratively  modem,  eompared  with  tlie 
antiquity  of  the  Zoroastiian,  lirahmanieal,  Buddliiiit,  and  Con- 
fucinnist,  Keli<;iou8  beliefs  in  different  parts  of  Asia. 
Let  uu  en(j[uire  what  the  Master  says : 

Id  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulatioii,"  elc^oha  zvi.  33. 

"  Ho  that  lovetn  father  and  mother  more  than  me,"  etc. — Amtthew  x.  37. 

*'  Everj'one  that  has  fnrsrikrn  hon-t  <  or  1)rethreii.  «»r  <  hildrf»n,  or  lands,  fof 
My  Name's  sake,  shall  receive  au  iiundrtdiuld,  and  iiiht>nt  eTerhusting  life."*-' 
Matthew  lix.  29. 

The  same  sentiment  appears  thronghout  the  GoflpelSi  and  tbft 
Epistles. 
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The  Pnleflson  of  tlie  Ancient  National  qnietiBt  Religions,  and 
alao  the  great  world-wide  Propagandist  Doctrine  of  Buddha,  were 
erer  toleunt:  if  left  alone,  they  would  leaye  others  alone.  K 
renef^  Je^  would  have  received  no  quarter,  no  pitj,  no  in- 

hmtance,  from  his  own  relatione  and  conntrymon :  the  stoning 
«f  Stephen  in  tiie  Christian  era  evidenecF;  this.  The  Greek,  and 
Koman,  Wf^rr  ever  tolerant.  C'liristiaiiity  began  the  practice  in 
Eoropf'  of  Intolr-ntnce,  Confiscation,  and  Disabilities.  Islam 
followed  her  example  in  Asia  and  Afri(Mi.  Our  position  is 
sin^rulitr  in  claiming?  for  converts  to  our  own  Religion  immunities, 
which  until  a  very  late  period  the  Church  of  England  never 
iii/wed  to  the  Jew,  the  Xonconformist,  the  Homanist,  or  the 
coDTert  from  Chrifetianity  to  Alahometanism. 

In  Turkey,  or  Persia,  or  any  independent  Mahometan  country, 
Betth,  and  Confiscation  of  goods,  have  always  been  the  reoognised 
mnsqueDce  of  change  of  Faith.  This  severity  is  gradually  passing 
sway,  ss  fsr  as  the  Executive  OoTemment,  and  the  Courts  law, 
arf  concerned,  but,  as  outbreaks  of  popular  fury  and  an  enraged 
Priesthood  have  to  he  reckoned  with,  successorB  of  Stephen  are 
■till  ftoned,  and  successors  of  James  are  still  killed  by  the  sword. 

In  British  India,  on  the  occupation  of  the  different  Provinces, 
not  onlv  uh>nlute  toleration  of  all  forms  of  Ptolij^ious  conceptions 
wa*  guaranteed,  but  the  Hmdu  and  ^klahometan  Uuv,  and  customs 
bavini?  tlit-  lorctj  of  law,  us  refjards  Matrimony,  and  Inheritance, 
•a  rr  <l»  ilared  to  be  the  p«Tsonal  law  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
u^iiiitrv,  so  lonf:  as  the  pai amount  laws  of  the  Human  Race  were 
BfC't  violated ;  that  is  to  say,  the  burning  of  widows,  and  slaying  of 
dsQf^ters,  both  of  which  customs  were  part  of  the  law  relating  to 
Xsbimony,  were  forbidden,  as  being  murder*  It  has  taken  half* 
SMtury'to  tread  down  these  customs. 
Just  before  the  Mntinies  of  1 857  a  law  was  passed,  declaring, 
the  succession  to  ancestral  property  was  not  forfeited  by 
dttsge  of  Beligion:  this  was  a  very  strong  departure  from  the 
oripnil  fniarantees:  it  is  notorious,  that  in  past  centuries  the 
Hindu,  who  beramc  a  Mahometan,  did  not  forfeit  his  estate  :  it 
K*  happens,  that  Christian  converts  generally  belong  to  the  poorest 
cla.<«efl,  and  claims  to  landed  property,  or  valuable  chattels,  are 

AboTit  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed,  declaring  the  issue  of  a 
Hindu  widow,  who  remarried,  to  be  legitiniule  ;  this  law  has  been 
practically  inoperative  :  I  never  heard  of  a  case  aiising  out  of  it. 

These  laws  affected  property  and  status,  but  the  real  trouble 
si  a  eooTert  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  to  retain  possession  of  his 
vife  and  children,  and  this  trouble  existed  in  the  tune  of  our  Lord, 
ss  evidenced  by  His  Words  quoted  above.  Can  modem  Christian 
Legislation  remove  the  diillculty  ?  Is  it  wise  to  do  so  ?  Will  tnut 
Chiistianitj  gain  by  it? 
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The  state  of  British  India  is  at  the  present  moment  not  sati^ 
factory.  The  air  is  full  of  rumours :  a  period  of  unrest,  if  not  of 
open  nistiir}>anrp,  seems  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  population  of  the 
country  dunrig  the  half-century  of  Pax  Britannica,  has  increa^ 
at  the  rate  of  three  Millions  annually,  and  the  p  ueral  poverty  has 
increjised  also:  war  has  ceased;  pe&tileno<>  juid  famine  are  kept 
under  control.  Twenty-two  Millions  of  w  uluws  are  the  r^wM  of 
the  law  abolishing  widow-burning :  a  large  number  of  unmarried 
females  is  the  result  of  forbidding  the  practice  of  killing  daughters 
in  high-caste  fiunilies:  the  land  is  oTemm  with  lepers,  as  the 
result  of  forbidding  the  bmying-alive  of  lepers ;  and  lepers  have 
families  of  young  children :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  were 
light  in  doinpr  what  we  did,  but  we  hare  to  (>o])e  with  the  e<m- 
aequenoes.  Well-intentioned,  benevolent,  people  in  England  have 
commenced  a  83rst<  n\  of  worrying  the  people  of  India  about  their 
Marriage-customs,  their  use  of  stimulants,  and  sedatives,  and  now 
a  palpable  injustice  ha-^  been  inflicted  on  p-eat  country  with  a 
population  of  287  Millions  for  the  beneiit  of  the  mannfacturic^ 
interests  of  the  small  population  of  England,  by  forbidding:  Bnti^li 
India  to  tax  imports  from  Lancashire.  The  2\ative  Tresis  is  aetivti, 
unbridled,  and  outft}>oken.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  Wn  no 
breach  of  the  absolute  enforcement  of  lleligious  toleration,  and  of 
the  respect  to  the  customs  having  the  force  of  law. 

Now  it  is  dear,  that  nothing  hut  Legislation  can  remoTe  ths 
disabilities,  or  such  portion  of  tiiem,  as  come  within  the  scope  cl 
Legislation.  This  implies,  that  a  pressure  is  desired  to  be  brought 
upon  the  India  OfHee,  and  the  Viceroy,  to  move  them  to  **do 
something":  what?  To  get  up  an  association,  analogous  to  the 
Anti-Opium- Society,  would  be  the  worst  possible  policy :  it  would 
exasperate  both  the  Government,  and  the  people  governed:  who 
shoubl  bring  the  pressure  to  bear?  The  ^fipsionaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  inconsiderable,  when  brought  into  comparis«)n  with 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Nonconformist  Churches  of 
India,  the  Churches  of  Continental  Europe,  Scotland,  and  Americs; 
and  it  would  be  inij)ossible  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Churcli 
of  Rome,  and  very  difficult  to  act  m  unison  with  the  other 
Protestant  Churches,  who  might  suggest  methods  and  remedies, 
which  the  Church  of  England  could  not  approve  of.  To  my  know- 
ledge one  Nonconformist  Church  insists  upon  conyerts  breudng  sll 
previous  Marriage-contracts,  and  starting  fresh  in  life  with  a  new 
Christian  wife.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the  practice  of  Jewish  converts 
in  London,  when  admitted  into  the  Church  of  England,  until  only 
a  few  years  ago,  when  I  helped  to  stop  the  practice. 

Nor  would  the  difficulty  end  hero  :  We  base  our  claim  to  Ju>tiee 
on  the  highest  grounds,  that  a  man  or  a  woman  slionld  not  be 
deprived  of  their  consoi-ts  and  cliikh'cn  on  account  of  a  change 
of  their  Beligious  conceptions :  this  would  apply  equally  to  the 
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IGiida,  who  became  a  Mahometan,  or  a  Brahmo-Somfijist,  or  an 
Aiia-Somijist*  or  a  TheoBophist,  or  a  Mormon,  or  a  TTmtaiianf  or 

my  Dew  form  of  Fuith.  The  Mahometans  settle  the  matter 
absolutely  by  declaring  the  Marriage-contract  made  between 
Mahometans  void,  if  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties  cease  to 
be  Mahometan,  and  that  condition  is  a  mnttnr  of  fj:cncr}d  notoriety. 

Thp  mntract  of  ^furriages  between  Hindus  is  indissoluble,  but 
the  tiiristiau  convert  is  deprived  of  the  sot  iety  of  liis  wife, 
lod  care  of  hb  children :  this  circumstance  is  also  u  raattcT  of 
peotral  notoriety.  There  is  no  legal  process  available  for  restitu- 
tion of  Conjugal  Rights,  nor  would  the  Government  dare  to  order 
tile  Police  to  seek  for  the  wife,  as  for  an  offender,  and  make 
kr  orer  to  her  hm^Mmd :  siieh  a  oourse  wonM  be  illegal  now, 
rach  Legislation  is  impossible.  I  put  the  question  to  the  Laity 
nd  Clergy  of  England :  if  any  of  you  had  a  daughter  married  to 
a  man,  who  suddenly  became  a  Mormon,  or  a  Mahometan,  or 
joined  one  of  the  Sect«,  which  deny  the  Divinity  and  Atonement  of 
Chnst,  would  not  the  Patents  and  Belatives  of  the  wife  do  their 
^^-t  fairly,  or  foully,  to  save  the  wife,  and  the  little  children,  from 
wiifll  appeared  to  them  a  frightful  contimiiniition  ?  IS^ow  to  my 
(t-rtain  knowledge  such  is  the  f^'eling  of  the  Hindu,  and 
Mahometan,  Parents  and  Relatives,  wlieu  the  man,  to  whom  on© 
<ii  their  family  is  married,  becomes  a  Christian. 

The  altt  niative  is  to  set  the  man  free  from  the  Marriage- 
ttHitrat-t,  and  enable  him  to  marry  somebody  else.  As  regards  the 
wareTRion  to  Christianity  of  a  Hiudu^  this  has  been  done.  In 
1864-65  a  law  to  this  effect  was  passed,  while  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Yiceroy,  and  in  spite  of  my  strenuous 
opposition.  The  Hindu  conyert  to  Christianity  can  cite  his  wife 
to  appear  before  the  Magistrate  in  camera,  and  to  express  her 
individual  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  to  listen  to  the  conciliatory 
a^lvice  of  the  Magistrate  :  if  she  does  not  return  to  her  husband 
«rithin  a  year,  he  is  at  liberty  to  re-marry.  This  presupposes,  that 
the  Magistrate  is  a  Tliristian :  this  was  the  case  in  1864-65  :  it  is 
not  likt'ly.  that  a  Hindu,  or  Mahometan,  M  iiristrate  would  give 
nince  in  the  >ens<'  desired  by  the  Christian  convert. 

As  regards  cunvertts  to  Christianity  from  Mahomctanism,  no 
azulogoim  law  has  been  passed  :  1  have  consulted  my  iriend  Sir 
WiHihiu  Muir,  who  is  an  authority  on  such  matters,  and  ho  agrees 
With  me,  that  the  converts  from  Mahomctanism  should  havo  the 
ine  ptiTileges  as  the  converts  from  Hinduism, 

So  much  for  the  Mairiagc-contmct :  if  the  wife  herself  elects, 
or  is  compelled  by  her  Bdatives,  to  abandon  the  society  of  her 
kvsband,  the  Marriage-contract  must  be  declared  cancelled. 
PomaUy  1  am,  and  was  always,  opposed  to  this  law:  in  the 
3li«onaiy-r  T.f  r- nee  at  Labor  in  1861  I  opposed  any  inter- 
loenoe;  in  the  LegislatiTe  Council  of  the  Viceroy  in  1864  I 
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opiKMed  fhe  law,  but  it  has  1>e6ii  thirty  years  in  force  for  the 
Hmdn,  end  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  Mahometan. 

As  regards  the  custody  of  the  children  of  tender  years,  we  may 
safely  leave  that  question  to  the  Courts  of  law :  the  principles  of 
Jm  patemum  are  thoronirhly  understood.  ProteBtnnt  Missionaries 
should  not  condc  s(  <  iid  to  enter  into  lawsuits  with  non -Christians 
only  for  \\w  sake  of  getting  an  influence  over  youn<r  cbildren.  and 
Tnakinc;  tlicm  Christians,  This  is  tlie  wrll-known  poliev  of  the 
Church  of  liome.  wliich  will  spend  hundreds  of  Pounds  to  g«  t  a 
child  out  of  the  elulehes  of  I)r.  Bamardo :  if  a  man  wants  tlie 
custody  of  his  children,  let  him  sue  for  it;  the  questiou  of  their 
lieli^dou  will  depend  on  themselves. 

An  independent  grievance  is,  that  the  Christian  convert,  having 
become  an  ontcast,  is  depriyed  of  the  nse  of  the  wells  of  the  TiUage* 
It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  weU  by 
letting  down  a  brass  Tessel  with  a  rope  into  the  well,  and  this  is 
a  difficulty,  f<»r  obviously  the  yeesel  of  an  outcast  defiles  the  water 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ceremonial  purity.  But  in  most  Tillages 
there  are  members  of  the  sweeper,  and  other  helot,  classes,  who  are 
outcasts,  nnd  they  must  have  some  means  of  getting  their  water, 
"whicli  the  iien-Christian  should  not  be  too  proud  to  share.  At  any 
rate,  no  L<'.Lrislation  in  \h'\<  question  is  possible.  The  wells  wore 
made  by  Hindus,  or  Mali  im  tans,  and  are  kept  in  repair  bv  tluin, 
and  the  lawful  custom  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitiints  must  be 
respected.  The  Christian  converts  must  seek  another  dwelling- 
place.    The  Master  has  j^})oken  on  this  subject  also. 

In  Southern  India  tyrannical  roles  are  put  forward,  compelling 
BO'Called  outcasts  to  wear  such-and-such  a  kind  of  dress,  or  abstsia 
from  wearing  it ;  to  giTe  way  to  a  caste-man  in  the  public  road: 
such  customs  must  die  out :  the  Christian  conyeit  is  quite  able  to 
vindicate  his  rights  on  such  matters  in  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

A  great  lesson  is  being  taught  to  the  whole  population  by  the 
entire  absence  of  any  distinction  of  individuals,  one  from  another, 
in  the  State-Bailways,  Ferries,  8choolSy  Hospitals,  and  Courts  ol 
Justice. 

The  conclusion,  that  I  have  arrived  at,  after  careful  reflection, 
is,  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  Board  of  Mi«sions  to  move  in 
this  matter.  The  Native  Churches  in  India  are  quite  strong 
enough,  if  they  have  a  grievance,  to  state  it  by  j^etition  to  tlie 
Governors  of  their  Province,  or  to  the  Legislative  CouikiI,  and  to 
Tentilate  the  matter  in  their  own  Public  Press,  or  in  Public  Meetings 
called  for  the  pui^ose.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  concede  anything 
to  a  Christian  convert,  which  is  not  conceded  to  any  otber  NatiiTS 
of  India,  who  changes  his  Beligious  belief.  8uch  a  polity  woold 
be  unworthy  of  the  character  of  the  Government,  and  the  settled 
convictions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  As  stated  above,  laige 
tribes  of  Hindus  during  the  Mahometan  Empire  accepted  Mahonie- 
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m  poflfleflflion  of  their  ancestral  lands.  Large 
nmbeis  ol  ffindns  have  in  times  past  seceded  from  their  ancestral 
lefigbn,  and  Practice,  and  have  become  Sectarians,  such  as  the 

Slhs  of  the  Panjab,  and  many  others  less  well-knom:  they  have 
kept  their  ancestral  hindH.    There  is  now  a  new  crop  of  Religious 
btiie&i  entirely  non-Christian,  such  as  the  Brahmo-Somdj,  Aiia- 
Somij,  neo-Buddhist,   Theosophist,   Mormon,  Unitarian :  they 
hiTe  all  a  riirht  to  the  same  civil  privilcj^es  :  before  lonp:,  or  even . 
while  T  write,  we  shall  have  Christian  converts,  of  whom  the 
IfLseiftnrmf-;  have  mufle  much  account,  pa5?sin^  into  one  of  the  new- 
fan^ltd  tK  iieis:  if  the  English  Christian  Official,  either  by  legislative 
aothority,  or  executive  power,  tears  away  the  children  of  Christian 
€0OTerts  from  the  homes  of  their  non-Chiiijtiaii  liolatives,  what 
viU  tiie  feelings  of  the  Christian  Church  be,  when  the  families  of 
Cftntian  convOTta  are  torn  away  from  the  Christian  village,  and 
fcmdcd  em  to  Monnons»  and  llieosophists  ?  In  the  prockunatton 
<fihs  Qoeaiy  1858,  when  taking  over  India  from  the  East  India 
Oooipti^,  it  is  distinctly  stated^  that  we  mnst  do  nnto  others,  as 
we  should  wish  men  to  do  nnto  US.    We  are  in  nn  Epoch  of  Intel* 
Iwtual,  and  Religious,  change :  when  a  Native  Christian  wishes  to 
marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  his  own  Pastor  will  not 
Cam  thrill,  he  merely  joins  another  flock  of  neo-Christians,  where 
use  is  allowed,  and  ^rrts  inn  ried.    It  appears  to  me  quite 
iaipossible  for  the  Board  of  Missions  of  but  a  fi'agment  of  the  great 
Jflsjionary-Amiy  t<>  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  the  power  of  Christian  Europe  will 
MBtinae  very  much  longer  in  India.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to 
Issfe  Christianity  in  a  '*  White  Man  "  guise.  Of  all  Eeligions  in 
the  werid  Christiani^  is  allowed  by  those,  who  study  Beligion 
imtifieally,  to  he  the  onoi  which  has  the  greatest  power  of 
sdqidng  itsdf  to  the  Beligions  wants  of  individuals,  Nations,  and 
•secesave  generations  of  mankind,  or  in  other  words  to  be  the 
most  elastic  and  comprehensive  "  :  it  has  no  "  Kaaba-stone,"  like 
Mabometanism,  to  tie  it  to  Arabia;  no  Pagan  illusions,  which  it 
cannot  get  rid  of,  like  Buddhi^sm.  The  Government  of  India  has 
iJvays  acted  as  the  benevolent,  and  impnrtinl,  lluler  of  its  subjects, 
and  it  may  be  depended  upon,  as  willinjj:  to  f^ive  relief  to  all  those, 
▼ho  etiii  tlieni'ielves  show  eau.so.  Clothing  could  be  so  fatal  to  the 
penri:i!ienre  of  Christianity  amidst  the  Millions  of  non-Chrislians, 
aa  iLt  idea,  that  Christianity  had  powerful  friends,  and  advocates, 
ni  EttTope,  that  it  was  the  White  Man's  "  Religion  :  if  that  idea 
pDMd  ground,  it  would  fade  away  with  the  decay  of  European 
liccalar  Powers  instead  ol  flourishing  for  erer  with  indigenous 
viUUty,  as  the  Church  of  Christ 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  INDIA. 

By  Dr.  Cteosoi  Smxib,  C  J.E. 

This  book  is,  in  lact»  a  ooUectton  of  tm  lectures  deliTered  in  iJie 
Autnmn  in  the  United  States.  Ifr.  Nathan  Graves,  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  founded  an  annual  lectureship  iifter  the  model  of  the 
Boyle  Lecture  in  England  on  the  subject  of  Ohiistian  MiBsioiu^. 
The  Author  is  favourably  known :  he  went  out  to  India  in  i  S5  5 
as  editor  of  the  Friend  of  India  in  Bangal.  Since  his  return  home 
he  lias  })een  actively  enjrap:ed  in  the  adiiiiTii-^tration  of  the 
Scoffli  Free  Church  MiBsiuiis,  and  has  published  certain  esteemed 
Missionary  biographies.  As  a  Scotchman,  invited  to  lecture  to  an 
American  audience,  he  had  to  depart  from  the  cold,  ijnpartial, 
attitude  of  a  historian  ;  everything  done  by  American  Missionaried 
had  to  be  applauded,  and,  as  a  set-off,  everything  done  hj  Scotch 
Hisssionaries  had  to  be  painfiillT  and  repeatedly  brought  fonrarl 
Considering  the  Tery  considerable  number  of  Missionaries,  sent  to 
India  by  the  great  English  Societies,  and  the  highly  meritorioos 
^ork  of  the  Germans  and  Danes,  this  feature  of  the  work  is  a  great 
blemish.  If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious  a  one,  the  name  of  ths 
book  would  be  a  cause  of  derision.  Perhaps  for  the  "  Conversion 
of  India"  should  he  read  **The  Unsuccessful  Attempts  made  for  the 
Conversion  of  India  in  the  last  Nineteen  Centuries."  Only  a  few 
months  finro  in  the  p:ip's  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  there  a]i|Knn'vi 
pome  remarks  on  the  Census  of  British  India  taken  in  i8or.  The 
positive'  f?i(  t  is  gathered  from  that  Census,  that  the  population  of 
the  Intiiau  Kiapire  increased  eveiy  year  by  the  mere  excess  gent  ra- 
tion of  childi'cn  to  the  amount  of  three  Millions,  or  thirty  Milhoiis 
in  a  decade ;  and  the  recorded  amount  of  Christians  of  all  kinds^ 
(i)  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  of  one  thonsand  years;  (2)  ths 
Boman  Catholic  Mission  of  three  hundred  years;  and  (3)  ths 
Protestant  Missions  of  one  hundred  years,  amount  in  1891  to 
2,284,172,  or  little  more  than  zi  Millions.  From  this  must  be 
deducted  a  quarter  of  a  llillion,  including  the  Europeans  and 
Eurasians ;  and  of  the  remaining  two  Millions  more  than  one»hsU 
belong  to  the  Church  of  Bome,  whose  Beligious  statei  in  the 
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(pinion  of  the  Author,  is,  if  anytliing,  rather  worse  tlian  that  of 
tbe  Hindu.  It  seems  to  bo  a  poiut  of  Alissionury  honour,  or  a 
Icnr  for  funds,  to  throw  dost  into  the  eyes  of  their  supporters. 
Gmt  stms  is  laid  on  the  aveiage  increase  of  Ftotestant  conyerts, 
ad  the  remark  of  one  canny  Scot  is  quoted,  that,  if  the  increase  of 
cniTersioa  goes  on  at  tJiis  rate,  tiie  whole  jpopulation  fA  India  w^ 
k  Pnjtestant  Cliristians  in  2150  A.D.!  This  is  indeed  drawing  bills 
« the  future  with  a  vengeance,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  read  such 
aimlate  nonsense  in  an  otherwise  sensible  hook. 

Missionary-enterprise  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation ; 
it    one  of  the  special  glories  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kace  on  both 
^\\pi  of  the  Atlantic.    The  attempt  to  evangelize  India  utterly 
fiiifct]  ill  the  early  centuries,  when  made  by  the  Xestonans.  A 
dead  and  degraded  Churcli  has  survived  iu  Travancur  in  South 
India,    In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Portuguese  power  was  in 
tte  ascendant,  the  Church  of  Home  strove  by  the  aid  of  the  Arm  of 
the  Flesh  to  establish  itself.  The  Inquisition  was  introduced.  The 
div  of  the  Portuguese  power  passed  away»  hiit  a  large  half-caste 
P'>pulation,  bearing  Portugnese  names,  suggesting  Portuguese  im- 
■onhty  nther  than  Beligious  zeal,  surviTcd,  and  amount  now  to 
more  than  a  Million,  and  enjoy  entire  toleration  as  a  Roman 
Citholic  community.    The  Is^:tivc  Protestant  converts  are  the 
nolt  of  the  Missionary-zeal  of  this  century.   By  the  Victoria 
proclamation  of  1858,  entire  toleration  is  guaranteed  to  every 
*c1ion  of  the  population,  and  is  enforced.    The  Religious  troubk'S 
arlxe  from  couilii  ts  h(  tv/ccn  the  followers  of  two  non-Christian 
Religions,  and  the  (iovininient  only  interferes  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  Lecturer  quotes  the  case   of  Lord  Canning  calling  upon 
Mr.  R   \.  Oust,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  a  high  j)ublii;  ulhi «,  r,  to 
ju*tiiy  bis  presence  at  the  baptism  of  a  Native  convert;  but  he 
does  not  add  the  fact,  that  the  officer  asserted  his  right  to  attend 
St  public  services  of  his  own  Religion  in  his  private  capacity, 
jmt  as  much  as  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  did  in  theirs;  and  his 
rif^t  was  admitted*   This  same  officer,  under  the  order  of  the 
Tk«n>y,  laaed  a  Christian  Chapel  to  tiie  ground,  because  it  had 
been  erected  on  the  edge  of  a  Hindu  reservoir  of  water,  which 
ofiended  their  Religious  views  and  disturbed  their  Woii^hip. 

The  Author  of  the  volume  srfms  dissatisfied  with  the  past  and 
prt-?ent  policy  adopted  by  the  State  in  India  of  cold  indifference. 
He  alludes  constantly  to  the  duty  of  Christian  Nations,  and  Christian 
people,  to  encourage  conversion  of  Souls.  He  has  not  clearly 
praspeii  the  fumtion  of  an  Imperial  State,  whieh  is  (i)  to  secure 
to  the  people  pea(  e,  justice,  toleration  for  all  fonns  of  belief;  (2)  to 
support  tducatiuual  and  sanitary  institutions  of  a  secular  character; 
^3)  to  secure  free  trade,  free  rights  of  locomotion,  freedom  to  change 
Jteligioas  belief,  free  right  of  assembly,  and  a  free  Press*  (4)  Its 
Inther  duty  is  to  put  down  all  crime,  whether  in  the  guise  of 
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Beligion  or  not,  for  nothini^  can  be  theologically  right  that  ii 
morally  wronp: ;  (s)  and,  lastly,  to  promote  the  tranquil  elevation 
of  the  moral  and  iutellectual  stfindanl  of  the  people.  As  to  en- 
(luiraging  any  lorui  of  spii'itual  belief  whatever,  it  is  not  the  affair 
ot  the  State* :  this  would  only  be  the  survival  of  n  b:td  pa«t.  All 
that  a  true  Missionary  cau  deaire  is  a  fair  titld  and  do  favuur. 
iSomchuw  ur  other  the  l*rot<  !*tant  Missionaries  alwavs,  diret-tiy  or 
indirectly,  dcsiie  aid  from  the  State,  though  in  a  Eonian  Catholic, 
or  Mahometan,  country  tiiey  protest  against  any  interfert  uc<i.  This 
impartial  position  the  GoYeroment  of  India  does  occupy,  and  there 
ifi  no  other  country  in  the  world,  where  there  is  such  entire  freedom 
to  those  who  act  with  discretion,  and  haye  a  respect  for  ^e  rights, 
feelings,  and  oonmtions  of  others.  As  Lord  Lawrence  remarked 
in  his  famous  despatch,  1858,  Christian  things  must  be  done  in 
a  Christian  manner." 


X 

THE  FIELD  OF  BIBLE-WOPwK. 

Iv  no  other  Begion  of  the  world  can  he  found  such  a  congeries 
of  Races,  and  Languages,  and  Keli^ous  beliefs;  such  mateitti 
wealth ;  such  an  ancient  and  grand  literature ;  such  an  eariy  snd 
continuous  civilization.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  problemi 
of  Religion,  Language,  and  Written  Character.  For  nearly  one 
whole  century  this  Begion,  has  been  under  the  moral  and  material 
control,  and  influence,  of  the  British  Nation  without  any  disturiHDg 
rival.    Have       done  our  duty  "r* 

To  tht;  Ea>st  of  tliis  Koj^ion  is  the  totally  distinct  world  of  China; 
t/>  the  fcJouth  is  tho  fairy  world  of  Oceauia,  tlie  very  exist»nc^» 
of  -which  is  unkiiowu  in  India;  to  the  North  lie  the  AjsimUc 
rrovim  es  of  Kusi>ia  in  Central  Asia,  diinly  known ;  to  the  We«t 
lie  the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  the  Empire  of  Turkey  m  Asia,  anJ 
the  Arabian  Peninsula,  the  Kegion  in  which  the  Human  Bace 
passed  its  childhood,  and  from  which  Europe,  still  further  to 
the  West,  derived  its  Arts,  Sciencee,  and  Kegion. 

In  passing  under  review  this  gigantic  subject,  I  must  proeeed 
on  iutt  lligible  lines. 

In  dim  and  remote  antiquity,  India  was  occupied  by  barbarooi 
tribes,  of  whom  little  is  known.    More  powerful  Eaces  invaded 
the  country,  and  these  inferior  Races  -wore  driven  to  the  central 
hills,  where  th(;y  cxi^t  to  this  day  ;  and  some  of  them  are  ailvan-  | 
cing  in  number  and  Christian  civilization.   They  are  Paga%  that  ii 
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t»  My,  they  do  not  accept  the  Brahmanical  Eeligion.  Two 

tniL<Iatioiis  of  the  Bible  have  been  supplied  to  them  :  (i)  the 
Satil;  (2)  the  Mandari,  or  Kol.   They  are  called  Kolarian. 

At  a  siibi^equent,  but  still  at  a  remote,  prehistoric  period,  t^e 
pwit  Drnviflian  Race  crossed  the  ranp:e  of  mountains,  which  separate 
India  from  Central  Asia,  possibly  by  the  Jiolau  Pass,  and  advanced 
into  India,  and  occupied  tho  whole  of  the  IV-ninsula,  absorhinj^ 
some  of  the  pre-exist inp  tribes,  drivinp;  others  into  the  central 
lulls  allowing  a  tliird  section  to  remain  as  helots.  This 
juperiyr  Puue  was  proluimdly  influenced  by  the  great  Arian 
lace,  which  occupied  Northern  India,  and  received  from  them 
tbe  Bnhmaiiical  Religion,  and  an  abondance  ol  loan-words,  and, 
powbly,  though  it  ia  not  quite  certain,  a  Written  Character,  as 
wO  11  a  vast  literature.  For  thia  great  Bace  seyexal  translations 
«f  the  Bible  haTo  been  prepared. 

I.  Tamil,  for  fourteen  and  half  Millions  on  the  Eastern  side 
d  the  Peninsula,  down  to  Cape  Gomorin,  and  in  the  Northern 
pwtion  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 

li.  Telup^,  for  fifteen  and  a  half  Millions  on  the  Eastern  side 
(lithe  Pf-ninsula,  North  of  Madm^  up  to  the  liivcr  Godavari. 

III.  Malayalim,  fur  four  Millions  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Peninsula  down  to  Cape  Coniorin. 

IV.  Karnata  (vulgo  Kanurese),  for  nine  Millions  in  the  centre  of 
tie  PeLinfuht. 

These  are  the  four  ;.;reat  Languages,  but  translations  of  the 
Mptare  have  been  supplied  in  the  Tuln  Language  in  the 
Ortocamimd  Hills,  in  the  Gond  in  the  central  Vindya  Range,  in 
the  Eoi  on  the  River  Godivari ;  and,  far  to  the  North,  the  Malta 
Isagoage  in  the  Rajmahali  Hills,  approaching  the  River  Ganges. 
1a  any  other  oonntry  bnt  India  or  China  a  Language -field  of  fifty 
Hilhon  would  appear  enormous  ;  but  we  shall  see,  that  one  of  the 
Linkages  of  North  India  has  by  itself,  independent  of  its  numerous 
•ooo-'  n*  r^.  a  population  of  speakers  of  nion-  than  half  ns  many  again. 

At  ^ime  prehistoric  period,  hiter  than  the  settling  down  of  the 
I>ravidian8,  the  so-called  Arian  Kace,  cradled  in  Central  Asia, 
cro-i-sed  the  Hindn-Kush.  Tiie  detachment,  that  moved  towards 
Iniiia,  or  the  ludie  l»ran(  Ii  of  the  great  population,  which  speaks 
Arian  or  Indo-Gti  ioaiiic  Languages,  has  been  hitherto  provisionally 
rtputcd  to  have  been  one  of  six  detachments  j  of  these  four 
iwfed  into  Enrope,  and  one  settled  down  on  the  Region  between 
ladia  and  the  Tigris :  this  was  the  Iranic  branch,  and  of  that 
hnmch  two  Languages  are  represented  in  Bible-translations  used 
^ ;  '1.  '  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  British  India. 

I.  The  raf^tu,  llu  I^gnage  of  a  considerable  Afghan  population 
▼ithin  the  British  frontier. 

II  The  Baluchi,  the  Language  of  a  considerable  Baluchi  popn- 
IsiioD,  aLm  within  the  British  frontier. 
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The  Indie  'brancli  moved  into  the  plains  of  India,  penetrated 
down  the  hnsin  of  the  River  Indus  into  Sindh,  and  beyond  Sindh 
into  t}ie  I'rovinces  of  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra,  South  of  the 
Vindya  Kaii^ie.  On  the  other  side  they  spread  down  the  basin 
of  the  Kiver  Ganges  to  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  occupying  iS'ipal,  the 
Assam  Valley,  and  Orissa,  pushin;j:  aside  the  indigenous  Races,  who 
iled  rii?ht  and  left  to  the  mountains,  or  assimilating  them,  or 
turning  them  into  helots,  as  they  exist  to  this  day.  These  mijjhty 
inyaders  bi*ought  with  them  the  germA  of  the  Brahmanical  Religion, 
and  of  a  vast  and  unequalled  literature,  pieserfed  in  the  most 
perfect  form  of  Human  speech.  With  them  came  Arts,  Sciencea^ 
and  civilisation,  which  they  handed  on,  as  we  have  seen,  to  their 
Dra vidian  neighbours.  Wonderful  Religious  hooks  were  composed 
by  til  em,  not  only  in  support  of  their  original  Brahmanical  belief, 
but  in  support  of  their  sectaries,  the  8ikh,  the  Jain,  the  Xabir- 
Panthi,  and  the  Buddliist. 

For  this  great  and  mi ^rhty  population  the  following  translations 
of  the  Bible  arc  available.  It  must  he  recollected,  that  dunng 
seven  hundred  vearis  the  lieuion  was  under  the  swav  of  Mahometan 
Sovereij^ns  of  the  Tartar  Kace,  and  intermixed  with  the  Hindu 
population  arc  lifty  Millions  of  Mahumetans,  all  of  whom  have 
adopted  one  or  other  of  the  Languages  of  India,  uud  huvc,  by 
introduction  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Words,  phrases,  and  Gramma- 
tical Inflections,  greatly  affected  many  of  those  Languages. 

They  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Sanskrit,  the  dead,  sacred,  and  liturgical,  Language,  is 

TCpresen1(  1  1 }  a  translation, 

II.  Tli(»  Hindi,  with  its  great  Dialects,  Urdu,  South  Indian 
Urdu,  or  Uakhani,  Marwari,  Eumaoni,  Gurhwail,  is  the  Language 
of  at  least  eighty-five  bullions,  and  is  represented  by  six  different 
translations;  and  the  full  AN'ork  is  by  no  means  yet  done. 

III.  The  Panjalii,  further  North,  with  its  three  l)ia]fH  t<,  Doprri, 
and  Chamhali.  sj^ok^n  in  tlie  Himalaya,  and  AluiUuii,  are 
represented  by  iour  dilierent  translations. 

IV.  The  Kashmiri,  iur  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmir 
in  thi-  1 1  imulaya  Moimtains. 

V.  The  ^^ipali,  for  the  inhahitanta  of  Kipal  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains. 

VI.  The  BangW,  for  the  thirty-nine  Millions  of  the  Province  ol 
Bangfl.  In  the  same  way  as  Urdu  represents  the  impression  of 
the  Mahometan  immigration  and  culture  on  the  Hindi  Language, 
the  Midiometan  Dialect  represents  a  similar,  though  not  so  great, 

an  influence  on  the  Bangali.    Translations  are  supplied  in  botii. 

VII.  Tlie  Maghadi  is  represented  by  a  translation  for  the  use  of 
a  population  in  the  Province  of  Behar. 

VIII.  The  L^riya  T.anpninire  is  spoken  by  eight  Millions,  partly 
in  the  Bix>viuce  of  Bangal,  and  partly  of  Madras. 
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IX  The  Asami  Language  is  spoken  by  a  portiuii  ol  the  residents 
in  the  FioTmce  of  Assam. 

X.  The  Mai6thi  Language  and  its  Dialect,  the  K6aka]iiy  are 
QMd  by  cighteea  Millions  in  the  Province  of  Bombay  and  the 
Central  Prorinces,  and  translations  arc  provided  in  both. 

XL  The  Gnjarati  Language  and  its  Dialect,  known  as  Parsi- 
Onjarati,  are  used  by  nine  Millions  in  the  Province  of  Bombay,  and 
the  native  State  of  Gujarat,  and  translations  are  provided  in  both. 

XII.  The  Sindhi  Language  and  its  Dialect,  the  Katchi,  are 
spoken  \)\  ahorit  two  ^lillions  in  the  Provinces  of  Sindhi  and 
Katclii,  and  translations  are  supplied  in  both. 

XII L  The  Island  of  Ceylon  received  its  ciWlization,  and  Relip:ion, 
and  its  two  Languages,  from  India.  It  has  aln-ady  been  noticed, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Xortheni  purtion  use  the  Tamil  Lan- 
guage, as  they  are  immigrants  from  South  India.  The  Southern 
portion  of  the  Island  is  occupied  by  immigrants  from  the  Province 
of  Behir,  in  Northern  India,  and  are  supplied  with  the  trandation 
€l  the  Bible  in  the  Sinhili  Language. 

XIY.  Having  now  azrired  at  the  frontier  Begion  of  Bdddhism, 
I  leoord,  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  supplied  in  the  sacred 
Lmguagc  of  the  Buddhists^  the  PilL  Here  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  fourteen  Languages  and  fourteen  Dialects,  used  by  at  least  one 
L 'T.'Ir.  d  and  fifty  Millions  of  people,  many  of  them  in  a  high  state 
oi  culture,  and  supplied  with  t\vrnty-r'ii::bt  transhitions,  some  of 
them  p<'r/r  r^  of  their  kind.  Some  ot  these  Lani;ii;i2:es  are  as  familiar 
to  Enirlishmen  as  their  own  mother-Language;  some  of  us  have 
read  daily  tlicse  translations  (for  instance,  the  Urdu  translation  in 
iiuaian  ('}iarai't*»r)  f()r  two  scores  of  years,  and  appreciate  them. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mighty  English  Language  is  used  by  two 
httndied  Millions,  and  tiie  Mandarin  Language  of  Gluna  is  also 
used  by  a  jiopnlation  of  two  hondred  MiUions.  The  marvel  of 
India  is,  that  the  Languages  are  apparently  separate,  but  dosely 
imited  in  structure  and  word-store.  Such  Languages  as  these  will 
last  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  They  are  not  like  the  uncultiTated 
c^lloquials  of  China,  just  lifted  into  the  position  of  Languages 
by  the  aid  ol  foreigners,  and  helped  to  express  themselves  by  aid 
of  the  Roman  Alphabet,  or  newly-adapted  forms  of  their  National 
Ideo^m«:.  The  Lanp^iages  of  India  iire  ail  independent  Lan- 
fTHficrts,  wrought  out  by  the  genius  of  tlie  people,  spoken  by 
Miiiioii'^.  e.'K  h  witli  its  own  form  of  Written  Character,  which  has 
been  u.^^  for  <'«  iituries,  and  has  heaped  up  a  vast  literature,  prose, 
and  verse.  There  is  no  other  phenomenon  like  it  in  the  world, 
except  that  of  the  Indo- Euro[>eau  Languages  in  Europe.  Sanskrit 
and  Latin  alone  in  the  world's  history  gare  birth  to  families  of 
Languages  mightier  than  themselTes,  and  then  ceased  themselTes 
to  be  linng  Tehidee  of  speech,  but  lived  on  as  mighty  reserroirs  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,-  and  lent  themselves  for  the  use  of  liturgy 
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in  places  of  Worship,  and  a  vebicle  of  literary  commimication 
among  Scholars  Bpealong  the  Languages  of  different  countries. 
I  haye  passed  under  renew  three  groups  of  Languages : 

( 1 )  The  Kolarian. 

(2)  The  Dravidian. 

(3)  The  Aiian. 

Thcf5C  arc  all  included  within  y^jnT  India  and  Ceylon.  I  now 
proceed  to  notice  the  Tibeto-Iiaiinau  group,  which  is  included 
j)artly  in  Nearer  India,  partly  in  Farther  India,  and  partly  in 
lli^li  Asia.  These  Xatious  and  tribes  raust  have  dt  sceuded  at  some 
uuknow  II  period  from  the  plat<\ui  of  Hi^^h  Asia,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Arian  intruders,  who  held  the  basin  of  the  Kiver 
Gauges,  permitted  them.  They  now  occupy  the  Himalaya,  part  of 
the  Assam  Valley,  and,  crossing  the  Patkoi  Bange,  the  hasbi  of  the 
Biyer  Iraw&di^  and  the  country  interv^ing  hetwixt  the  Rivers 
Ganges  and  IrawW.   The  trandationB  of  the  Scriptures  are: 

(1)  Tlie  Guro  Language,  in  the  ProTince  of  AsF;ara. 

(2)  The  Manipur  Language,  in  the  Native  State  of  that  name. 

(3)  The  Barnia  Lanj^na«;e,  the  vehicle  of  speech  of  the  great 

Province  of  that  name. 

(4)  The  Karen  Language,  used  by  the  Karen  tribe,  in  three 

Dialects. 

(5)  The  Pegu,  or  Mon,  Lan^n^age,  used  by  the  population  in  the 

Delta  of  the  Iraw  adi  iiiver. 

(6)  The  Nicobar  Language,  spoken  in  the  Island  of  Nicohir,  in 

the  Indian  Ocoeul 

Outaide  this  group  of  Languages  linguistically,  but  situated 

Geographically  in  their  midst,  the  unique  Khsisi  Language  is 
represented  ])y  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  used  by  mountaineers. 

This  description  exhausts  the  tale  of  Languages  spoken  within  the 
British  dominions  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  or  Farther  India; 
but  outside  there  are  populations,  more  or  l*-^'*  independent,  for 
whom  translations  of  the  JBiblo  have  been  prepared  in. 

(1)  The  Shan  Language,  used  by  tribes  in  the  rear  of  Barma. 

(2)  The  Siam  Language,  used  in  the  independent  Kingdom  of 

that  name. 

3)  The  Laos  Language,  used  in  a  Province  to  the  rear  of  Siam. 

4)  The  Annam  Language,  used  by  the  population  in  the  basin 
of  the  Biver  Mekong  subject  to  France. 

Thus  ends  the  tale  of  the  translations  prepared  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  Continent  of  Asia. 
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But  tbere  arc  \^  on(lrTs  still  more  wonderftil  in  the  pjent  Hojrion 
of  the  Indian  ArclujK  l.ii^o,  which  extends  fruin  the  l\'ninsul;i  of 
Malacca  on  the  mainland,  in  a  magnificent  sweep  to  the  North 
of  Octtida,  from  wliich  it  ia  separated  by  a  deep  arm  of  the  sc^, 
and  an  entire  change  of  Fauna  and  Mora,  up  to  the'  China  Sea. 
These  Begions  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Bible-Society.  The 
Baces  and  the  Languages  of  the  populations  differ  totally  from  those 
of  India ;  bat  some  portion  of  Indmn  cnltiire,  or,  at  least,  of  Indo* 
Chinese  culturo,  has  found  its  way  to  some  of  the  islands.  The 
Kin^oms  of  Holland  and  Spain  exercise  political  control,  but  fail 
in  the  great  duty  of  supplying  to  their  subjects  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Tiller  toniriio  of  each  island. 

Ihc  following  translations  hare  been  provided  in 

(j)  The  Malay  Lanj»:uap:e,  in  two  Dialects,  for  the  population  of 
t<?n  Aliilions  in  the  Peninsula  uf  Malacca,  and  the  Island 
of  Sumatra. 

(x)  The  Batta  Language,  in  two  Dialects,  the  Toba  and  Man- 
dailing,  for  a  tribe  in  the  centre  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra. 

( j)  The  Java  Language,  for  a  population  of  thirteen  Millions  in 
the  Island  of  that  name. 

(4)  The  S  i  m  (la  Language,  for  a  population  of  four  Millions  in 

tlio  Island  of  Jam 

(5)  The  Bali  Language,  for  a  population  of  one  Million  in  the 

Island  of  that  name,  and  of  th(^  I4and  of  Java. 

(6)  The  Ni:i^  Tirmu^itH  j'-.  for  the  population  of  a  little  Island 

n»  :ir  the  Island  of  Java. 

(7)  The  Bij?i  L.ni;jn:i^c,  for  a  population  of  one  Million  in  the 

Island  o£  Ct  i-'lM's, 

(8)  The  Macassar  Language,  for  a  small  population  in  the  same 

Island. 

(9)  The  Alfnor  Language,  for  a  small  population  in  the  same 

Island. 

(10)  The  Dy>lc  Language,  in  two  Dialects,  one  being  called 
Sea-byak,  for  the  population  of  the  Island  of  Borneo. 

(ti)  The  Pangasi'nan  L;in gunge,  for  a  population  in  one  of  the 
T^Euds  of  the  Philippines. 

( I  z)  The  Sangir  Language,  lor  a  population  of  eighty  thousand  in 
the  Iftiand  of  that  name. 

I  have  ronif  to  the  on^l  of  niv  story,  and  loavo  to  otluT  liands,  or 
another  <.pp<:>rtunity,  the  hitjtory  of  Bible- work  in  tlio  extreme 
Orient,  "v  i/  .  China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  and  the  faii  y  liegions  of 
i >c<:*ania,  w  hich  is  the  fabulous  Antichthun  of  tlic  Aucicnts,  upon 
which  a  ^i-eat  blessing  lia«  now  been  outpoured,  and  the  Gospel- 
int'-sage  has  been  conveyed  from  Island  to  Island  up  to  the  Gate  of 
the  Bisiiig  Bim  at  no  rery  great  distance  from  Soutii  America. 
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It  IB  a  great  marvel  to  see,  how  the  Bibie-8ociety  has  cast  a 
girdle  round  the  whole  world.  The  inqiiirer  may  get  beyond  the 
field  of  a  particular  Misnonary  Society,  or  beyond  the  Misfdon-field 
altogether,  but  to  get  beyond  the  blessed  influence  of  the  Bible* 
Society  is  not  possible;  for  the  way  of  the  Bibl^  is  in  the  Sea, 
and  its  path  in  the  j^i-cat  waters :  it  runs  very  swift  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  its  foundation  is  in  the  mountains.  Kon 
nobis,  sed  Deo,  sit  laus. 

I  have  not  been  carcfid  to  load  this  nnrrative  with  details, 
whether  the  whole,  or  only  portions,  und  what  portion*?,  of  the 
Bible  have  been  translated.  In  very  many  the  ^vllole  B  tile  lias 
been  translated,  distributed  in  thousands  of  copies,  in  numerous 
editions,  and  sizes,  and  types,  and  diversity  of  Written  Characters, 
revised  and  re-revisedy  or  still  on  the  anvu.  In  other  Languages 
portions  only  have  been  published,  sufficient  for  immediate  wants, 
and  rendering  the  path  smoother  for  the  translator,  to  whom  the 
special  grace  is  conceded  to  complete  a  work  commenced  by  holy 
men,  now  resting  from  their  labours,  whose  works  in  very  deed 
follow  them.  Though  dead  they  still  speak  to  ^lillions.  By  a  law, 
which  is  as  old  as  the  Society,  and  which,  if  the  Society  remain 
true  to  its  organic  principles,  it  will  never  change,  tlic  in5?pired 
Text  is  distribute*!  without  note  or  commentary,  to  supply  wliieh, 
where  needed,  is  the  duty  of  the  agents  of  the  Missionary  iSocieties, 
or  the  Churches  of  each  Rcpou. 

The  population  of  India,  acconling  to  the  Census  of  i8gi, 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-sevcm  trillions;  the  number  of 
each  sex  is  nearly  equal.  More  than  fifty  Millions  arc  Mahometan; 
more  than  two  hunted  Millions  cling  to  the  ancient  Brahmanical 
conception,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Moses ;  about  nine  MilKnua 
are  Nature-Worshippers,  commonly  called  Pagans,  and,  in  the 
Census,  "Animistic**  or  Spirit-Worshippers :  these  will  gradually 
be  absorbed  into  the  more  powerful  forms  of  belief ;  about  80,000 
preserve  the  old  tenets  of  Zoroaster,  and  are  cdled  Parsi;  there  are 
a  few  thousand  Jews*  The  number  of  Christians  of  all  sorts 
amounts  to 


Of  these  one  and  a  quarter  Milli<ms  are  Roman  Catholics;  two 
hundred  thousand  belong  to  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  in  the 
South  of  India.  The  Fkotestant  Churches  are  as  follows : 

Church  of  England  ....  295,000 


Presbyterians 

Baptists  . 
Lutherans 
Miscellaneous 


30,000 
186,000 
64,000 
50,000 


I 
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In  the  list  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Presbyterians,  the 
European  Britisli  Army,  exceodincr  yo,ooo,  and  the  whole  Eiiro- 
peau  civil  pujHilation,  ai'u  iucluded.  The  popiilatioa  of  Uritish 
Indift  the  ordinary  process  of  generation  of  children  has  an 
tnniial  increase  of  three  MUlions,  or  thirty  Millions  in  the  decade 
iBtenrmiing  between  each  Oensaa.  This  &!ct  may  oonyince  all  but 
extreme  enthnnasts,  that  the  process  of  oonversion  to  Ghxistianity 
▼ill  be  8low.  So  it  was  in  the  early  centories  of  Christianity,  but 
in  British  India  certain  powerful  factors  are  at  work,  which  at  the 
end  of  another  century  will  tell  very  stronglj  against  ceremonial, 
and  antiquarian,  forms  of  Faith  and  Worship. 

I.  The  stem  repression  of  all  customs  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Humanity  aud  God ;  such  as  Satiism,  female  in£anticide|  etc. 

II.  The  (listributins:  broadcast  of  the  Bil)le. 

III.  Education,  which,  if  not  Religious,  is  strictly  moral,  en- 
lightened, aud  calculated  to  train  the  intellect.  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  false  beliefs. 

IV.  Absolute  and  chivalric  tolerance.  Not  long  ago  a  Parsi 
Kagirtnite  in  Bombay  flung  an  English  Captain  of  the  Salvation 
Amy  into  prison  for  breach  of  the  Police  laws,  whic&  control  the 
proceedings  of  propagators,  or  practisem,  of  all  forms  of  Worship. 
I,  myself,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Viceroy,  levelled  to  the  ground 
a  Christian  Chapel,  which  an  ill-jud<2:inp:  Missionary  had  erected  in 
•oeh  contiguity  to  an  ancient  place  of  Hindu  Worship,  as  to  proTO 
a  canf>e  of  offence,  and  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  and 
blKxlsheddin^.  We  are  bound  to  do  unto  ail  men,  as  we  should 
WL«b  them  to  do  unto 

Till-  Alphabetic  bystem  of  British  India  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Eurti[K  (h  rivcs  the  numerals,  known  as  the  Arabic,  from  India. 
^^  heu  in  Kuglish  Sehool'?  children  note  in  mnuerals  the  year  of 
oar  Lord,  they  are  but  imitating  the  practice  of  children  in  India. 
When  the  people  of  India  commit  to  writing  their  poems  and 
philo:«ophic  treatises,  or  their  ordinary  correspondence,  they  make 
use  of  two  forms  of  Alphabetic  writing,  the  Indie  and  the  Arabic, 
sod  now  the  Koman  idphahet  is  widely  used.   The  Bible-transla* 
tioQ9  ol  the  Society  are  circulated  in  all  three  ;  the  public  officer 
of  the  State  conducts  his  official  business  in  all  thrro  at  the  same 
time,  having  separate  dorks  for  each  detail  of  duty.    In  China 
we  come  upon      '  use  of  Ideograms;   in  North  America  of 
Syllabarif*".     Both  are  survivals,  or  injudicious  revivals,  of  an 
ob! -world   ])rartire,  whioh  existed  before  the  Idea  of  the  one 
pr^jit.  Alph;ilu't  of  the  world  wa^  evolved  by  the  Phenicians  from 
tlie  Ilierulic  liis^  riptions  of  Egypt.    Wonderful  as  it  may  seem 
^)  be.  all  the  Alpliabtls  of  the  world  are  derived  from  the  same 
comuijn  tree,  and  British  India  is  indebted  for  its  Alphabetic 
•ystem  to  We:item  Asia,  and  all  its  magnificent  varieties  can  be 
ttiead  back  to  the  early  forms,  which  haye  snrriTed  to  our  time  in 
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the  Rock-Inscription  of  the  Buddhist  King  Asoka.  200  b.c,  in 
several  parts  of  Inilia.  liut  the  sul)tle  Incliun  intellect  dcvtluptd 
the  simple  germ  of  the  Phenician  Alphabet  to  a  marvellous  extent, 
aad  has  taught  a  lesson  to  Scholairs  in  Europe  as  to  the  different 
organs  inside  the  mouth,  by  which  sounds  ere  articuUted.  80  also 
in  the  Science  of  Grammar :  it  is  well-known  that  all  the  Aiian 
I.ungaagos  of  Northern  India  are  close  kin  to  the  Languages  of 
Kurope,  ancient  and  modern  ;  but  the  mechaDi»m  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Lanp^uages  remained  onexplored,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  cnmpliratod  Inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs  remained  unsolved, 
uutil,  half  a  century  afro,  tho  study  of  the  Sanskrit  Language 
reveal»'d  the  grent  socivt,  and  the  ])ublic-s(']ioul  Grammars  of 
modern  days  are  the  outcome  and  direct  consequences  of  the 
comjiust  of  India;  and,  to  a  certain  txtc  nt,  the  activity  of  the 
Bible-Society  in  the  work  of  translation  has  assisted  this  great 
advauce  of  llumau  knowledge. 

I  mention  these  things  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  importance 
of  our  Bible^work  at  this  Epoch.  Every  graduate  of  a  State-pkce 
of  Education  in  British  In£a,  receiyes  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
the  form  and  Language  acceptable  to  him,  as  a  present  from  the 
agents  of  this  Society.  The  same  intellectual  process  of  disillusion 
is  in  progress  in  British  India,  that  we  read  of  as  being  evidenced 
in  the  lioman  Empire  in  the  second  century  of  the  Cliristian  era. 
I  never  allow  myself  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Religious  con- 
ceptions of  a  non-Christian  people:  they  are  feeling  after  God, 
if  haply  they  can  lind  Him.  PauPs  ppeech  at  Athens  and  at 
Lyt^tra  is  an  example  to  us  all.  The  ignorant  young  ^Ii<sionaries 
ofti-n  abuse  Muhoraet4mism  or  Hinduism  without  midtrstanding 
them.    *•  BamUiUit  quod  non  intelligunt.*' 

It  is  better  ignorantly  to  worship  God  in  a  wrong  way  than  to 
rank  with  tho  atheists,  sceptics,  agnostics,  thoosophists,  of  modem 
days,  who  knowingly  reject  and  despise  the  very  Idea  of  a  God.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  will  be  the  Beligious  aspect  of  British 
India  in  the  next  century.  Idolatry,  and  gross  forms  of  Worship, 
and  crass  forms  of  belief,  cannot  survive  the  scorching  light  of 
nineteenth-century  civilization,  a  free  Press,  free  Institutions,  and 
enlightened  Education.  We  believe,  and  truly  believe,  that  tho 
Scriptures  are  powerful  to  instruct,  convince,  and,  if  accepted,  to 
save.  The  Missionary  cannot  be  everywhere,  and  is  too  i)fti'n  a 
very  weak  Human  vessel,  thinkiuc:  more  of  his  Church  than  of 
Christ.  This  Epoch  as  regards  the  whole  world,  and  specially  as 
reganls  British  India,  is  the  opportunity  of  the  Bible-Societies. 
Both  the  C()l])ort<'urr>,  and  Bible-women,  must  continue  to  work,  as 
they  have  hitherto  worked,  with  judicious  self-control  and  in  love ; 
they  will  find  the  civil  power  peifectly  cold  and  impartial;  it 
allows  the  distribution  of  the  songs  of  Krishna,  and  other  publioa^ 
tions  of  a  duhioua  character  as  regards  to  morals.  But  it  em  on 
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the  right  sitle  in  extreme  toleration  with,  reference  to  the  ^eculiur 
poi^ition,  which  a  Ghmtmn  (Government  occupies  in  ruling  a  non- 
Chiktian  Empire.  A  felse  etep  might  pull  the  whole  fabric  of 
Empire  down.  Of  all  Societlee  none  more  than  the  Bible-Society 
en  eaniestly  pray,  '*  Let  ns  abne  in  our  peaceful  and  holy  Work ; 
we  want  no  help  from  the  Arm  of  the  fleflh." 


XI. 

BANGAL  MS.  BE00ED3,  1782-1807,  WITH  A 
DISSERTATION  ON  LANDED  PROPERTY  AND 
LAND  lilGHTS,  IN  BANGA'L  AT  THE  END 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Sir 
W.  W.  Htotbh,  E.0.S.L»  1894. 

Thki  four  volumes  comprise  a  Belected  list  of  no  less  that  141156 
letters  of  the  £oard  of  Revenue,  Calcutta,  1782-1807,  a  rery 
critical  period  in  the  History  of  British  India,  as  a  system  was 
forming,  which  for  good  or  evil  would  be  binding  ever  after  on 
future  generations.  It  is  quite  exceptional  to  discuss  subjects  of 
p'ircly  economic  and  political  interest  in  tlie  passes  of  this  Journal, 
which  arc  reservcil  to  linguist iu,  ethnic,  and  archteolojL^ical  topics; 
if  an  exception  be  made  iu  this  case,  it  is  out  of  respect  to  the 
•  \.  optional  prandeur  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  Author  of  the 
IrLutise,  who  is  one,  to  whom  India  is  so  much  indebted  for  his 
stati^ical  and  descriptive  Works,  and  who  is  a  valued  member  of 
cfor  Society,  and  has  been  on  our  GonneU,  erer  ready  to  render  the 
Society  assistance. 

Jost  one  century  ago,  in  1793,  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  the 
Prorinoe  of  Ban  gal  was  passed  into  law :  attempts  have  been  made 
to  M-t  it  aside,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  its  leading 
principle  of  permanency  to  other  Provinces:  both  attempts  have 
fjiilrd,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  they  ever  will  fail.  No 
dr»tiM  such  a  poliry,  ns  a  Permnnent  Settlement,  would  not  in  this 
tontury  (at  lea<t  since  1S40)  have  been  carriiM.!  out,  unless  preceded 
by  a  survey  of  tbc  laud,  a  di-ncovery  of  the  hyva  rnlfivated,  and 
rnlturable,  a  record  of  existing  rights,  whi  ther  of  proprietor,  some- 
tliiag  less  than  proprietor,  and  cultivator  iu  its  many  varieties,  and 
a  settlement  on  some  certain  basis  of  the  assessment  of  the  Rent 
payable  by  the  cultivator  to  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  licv  euue 
pajrahle  Vjr  the  proprietor  to  the  State.  Besides,  the  great  Pax 
Biiteuufla  of  nearly  one  century  in  this  ProTince  hM  altered 
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fhe  pioblem :  fhe  population  has  increased  almost  up  to  the  limits 
of  snstenanee ;  Tost  tracts  of  culturable  land,  which  had  become  a 
waste,  oecnpied  \sf  wild  beasts,  during  the  unsettled  political  state 
of  last  century,  haT6  come  under  culture,  and  agricultural  export 
beyond  Sea  li  i^  come  into  existence;  the  great  promoters  of  the 
Perpetual  Settlement  in  1793  would  not  recognise  the  Province, 
with  which  they  had  to  deal,  and  deal  at  once,  in  the  guise 
under  which  it  appears  in  1893. 

In  the  History  of  British  India,"  by  James  Mill,  published  in 
184.0,  at  page  486  of  vol.  v.,  appear  the  foUowinf?  words : 

"The  raiyats  (cultivators)  were  therefore  handed  OTer  to  the 
zamindars  (proprietors)  in  gross."  "  The  legislators  were  Kuglish 
aristocrats,  and  aristocratical  prejudices  prev^ed."  These  expres- 
rions  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  unjustifiable,  not 
through  the  ignorance,  for  tins  great  policy  had  not  been  carried 
out  in  a  comer  for  selfish  purposes  by  Iow«minded  men,  but  frtm 
iMibmUe  prefudice  of  the  writer.  The  task,  which  Sir  W.  Hunter 
has  undertaken,  is,  by  an  chihorate  exjimination  of  the  Records  of 
that  period,  to  prove  this  iacU  I  admit  that  the  subject  will  not 
interest  many:  Science  is  more  captivating  than  Provincial  adminis- 
tration ;  the  invc?5tip:uiioTi  of  a  Buddhist  Stupn.  or  the  deciphering 
of  a  Cave-Inscription,  or  the  interpretation  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts, 
have  more  attraction  tlum  the  discussion  of  measures  honestly 
undertaken  to  alleviate  the  heavy  burdens  of  Millions,  who  had 
Buffered  cruelly,  their  unhappy  lot,  in  the  words  of  a  statesman  of 
the  time,  being  cast  *'  in  a  perpetual  conflict  of  two  forces,  the 
"  force  of  oppression  (on  the  part  of  the  Collector  of  the  Revenue 
*'  of  the  land),  and  we  force  of  evasion,  exhibiting  an  intricate 
*'  scheme  of  collusion  opposed  to  exaction.'' 

To  me,  who  half  a  century  later  had  the  same  problems  placed 
before  me,  in  1 846,  when  the  Province  of  the  Panjab  after  a  series 
of  tremendous  battles  had  been  annexed,  the  introductory  chapter  is 
peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive;  but  half  a  centnrv  had, 
m  1846,  supplied  the  Government  of  British  India  with  a  body  of 
trained  Revenue  officials,  Enjxlish  and  Native ;  an  overwhelminpj 
niilitar\-  power,  close  at  hand,  enabled  the  Divisional  and  District 
Officers,  on  their  arrival  in  districts,  where  an  Englishman  had 
never  been  seen  previously,  to  act  deliberately,  and  with  a 
certainty,  that  their  orders  would  be  carried  into  execution.  In 
1793  these  advantages  were  wanting. 

Sir  W.  Hunter  treats  the  subject  coldly,  impartially,  with  all  the 
Bang  froid  of  a  philosophic  historian;  but  stOI  in  every  page  it  is 
self-evident,  that  he  knows  the  Region  and  the  people,  whose 
good  and  bad  fortunes  he  is  describing.  He  quotoa  chapter  and 
verse  to  show  how  the  idea  of  a  Permanent  Settlement  arose,  for  it 
was  a  new  and  bold  one ;  what  were  the  exact  position  of  State- 
lights,  Landholders'  obiigationsi  and  the  customs  of  cnltivatoni 
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before  this  great  measure  was  passed.  Those,  irbo  have' had  the 
time  problems  to  solye  in  other  PloTinces,  can  sympathize 
vith  those  wise,  kind-hearted,  and  thong^tful  Statesmen,  who  a 

century  ago  were  wutcbing  by  tbe  cradle  of  the  great  Empire 
of  British  India.   2^o  doubt  lui stakes  were  made :  some  azose  from 

oTer-caution,  some  from  tbcir  being  too  sanguine,  and  they  were 
totally  deficient  in  that  knowledge  of  the  tenures  and  customs 
of  the  land  in  India,  wliith  are  fniniliar  to  the  present  generation, 
british  India,  as  tin  y  knew  it,  was  in  a  weak  childhood;  it  lias 
now  arrivrd  at  a  strung  manhood,  and  yet  it  is  encompassed  with 
(hmirt  rs  of  a  totally  different  character.    Sir  William  reminds  us, 
that  the  conciliatory  policy  was  dictated  by  tbe  llhUsli  Pai  lianient 
in  Pitt's  Act  of  1784,  that  it  was  pressed  in  loii^  and  able 
despatches  hj  the  Court  of  Directors.     It  was  solemnly  and 
Isborionsly  discussed  hy  the  men  on  the  spot ;  the^  acted  to  tbe 
best  of  their  light ;  no  unworthy  motives,  no  desire  of  personal 
aggnndisement  or  gain,  influeno^rthem.    They  conld  not  have 
dreamt  in  1793  what  liritiah  India  wonld  develop  into  in  1893. 
Circmnstances,  which  they  could  scarcely  anticipate,  have  made 
many  to  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  but  it  is  a 
fait  accompli.     To  cancel   it  for  the   sake  of  administrative 
symmetry  woTild  be  a  hlunder;  to  tamper  with  it  under  tlie 
iniiuence  of  short-8ighto<l  cupidity  for  more  ^^'vcTlue  would  be 
a  crime.     Sir  W.  Ilunttr's  judicial  dissertation,  supported  by 
tbe  long  array  of  currt^poudt  nee,  will,  I  tnist,  render  this  im- 
po^'^ible.     He  phices  the  conchict  of  the  Govcrnor-Gcucral,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  his  colleague  Sir  John  Shore,  in  the  most  favourable 
lif^t :  if  they  could  haye  had  the  grace  conceded  to  them  of  moving 
dowly,  and  allowing  the  decennial  period  to  nin  out,  it  wonld  have 
been  well ;  but  no  official  in  India  has  a  tenure  of  office  for  more 
than  one  lostram.   Lord  Oomwallis  went  on  the  maxim  of  Bis 
dat,  qni  cito  dat,^'  instead  of    Festina  lent6."    It  seems  strange 
tofievenne  oifK  ials  of  the  modem  School,  that  the  via  media  of 
a  settlement  of  tliiity  or  forty  years  was  never  suggested.    It  is 
rpmarkable,  that  the  policy  of  all  concerned  in  those  days  was  that 
of  ^feneroiH  limitation  of  the  Stntc-dcmand,  recoi^nition  of  the 
ri^rht-*  of  property,  both  in  the  proj)nct()r  and  cultivator,  and  in 
ihob*-  <lays  Irirlia  was  little  known  or  cured  for.    In  tiicse  days  the 
current  thought  of  the  S()(  iali>t  is  to  declare  the  land  to  be  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  ]»ractically  in  this  last  year  the  an- 
nexation of  a  country  in  Soulli  Airica,  Mutabele-land,  has  been 
acoompanied  by  a  confiscation,  not  only  of  the  llights  of  the 
Sorereign,  bnt  of  the  land  and  chattels  of  the  proprietors  and 
eoltivatofi  of  the  soil.   The  collection  of  Bevenne  was  the  sole 
Idea  of  the  Native  Ruler ;  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  Knler  of 
a  State,  as  this  supplied  the  sinews  of  war,  and  the  mat(  rial  of 
homy :  whan  in  1765  the  **Diw&ni"  was  transfened  to  the  East 
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India  Compaiiy,  it  meant  the  annexation  of  the  Fiovince.  We 
must  not  f orget»  that  the  Natiye  pioceos  of  collecting  Bevenne  was 
haaed  on  eyery  kind  of  cruelty  to  the  defaulter,  eyen  personal 
chaatiaement ;  yet  still,  owing  te  the  aparaeness  of  population,  the 
Keyenae,  nominally  asserted,  was  nerer  realized :  the  existing 
^atem,  derived  from  the  Mogul  Empire,  had  broken  down  as 
regaidatbe  Btatc,  tbe  proprietor,  the  cultivator.  In  1765  the  East 
India  Company  inherited  a  system,  from  tbe  cruelty  of  which  it 
revolted:  tlic  problem  bad  to  be  solved;  tbe  proposed  paiii  i  i 
was  lixity  of  tenure,  a  statutory  title,  and  side  of  land  in  case  oi 
default.  8ir  John  Shore  was  in  favour  of  a  transition -period  of 
ten  years.  Lord  Cornwalli^  beUeved  honestly,  tliitt  the  time  for 
experiments  bad  passed,  that  something  must  bo  done  at  once.  Ko 
douht  Anglo-Indmn  adminiatratoia  of  thia  generatbn  would  haye 
aided  with  Sir  John  Shore,  hut  in  thoae  daya  there  waa  no  aupply 
of  akilled  officialB,  Katiye  or  Engliah ;  the  only  Ideaa  of  the  latter 
were  commercial:  their  £rst  object  was  to  provide  tbe  Annual 
Inveatment  of  a  Commercial  Company  of  Tradera :  the  officiala  of 
thia  century  are  of  a  different  type,  and  are  Stateamen. 

In  spite  of  its  defects  there  are  advantages  in  tbe  Permanent 
Settlement  of  tliis  groat  Province :  the  fortunate  proprietors  know 
^\■^^\  that,  though  the  British  Government  is  bound  by  its  word, 
tiiere  is  nothing  to  bind  tbe  invading  Kussian,  or  French,  or  the 
Native  Kuleri«,  who  might  come  to  the  front.  The  great  land- 
owners know,  that  their  existence  is  tied  up  with  Britifth  Rule : 
it  has  enabled  a  rich,  fat,  residentiary,  class  to  come  into  existence : 
tbe  Income- Tax,  and  Succeasion-Dutioa,  may  bleed  them  hereafter. 
One  of  the  miafortunea  of  the  yillago-settlementa  of  Iforthem  India 
ia,  that  the  agricultural  claaa  ie  without  roaourcea  for  had  yeara,  aa 
there  ia  no  margin  of  accumulated  profit:  they  can  only  juet  pay 
their  way. 

I  congratulate  Sir  William  Hunter  in  baying  added  thia  noble 
diaquisition  to  bis  other  useful,  instructive,  and  interesting, 

publications:  it  is  a  fntisfartion  to  me  personally,  that  be  has 
not  f'o?i';ecrated  bis  leisnrr^hours  and  literary  talents  to  the 
description  of  militarv  eanipai<j:ns,  and  victories  purchased  with 
the  blood  of  thousancls  of  poor  creatures,  who  bad  no  conception  nf 
tbe  cause,  for  wliich  tliey  were  slaughtered.  His  pages  trll  us  01 
the  peaceful  triumphs  and  failures  of  wise,  and  conscientious,  and 
houust  (let  us  remember  that  last  characteristic)  administraLors  of 
tbe  affairs  of  a  great  people  for  their  benefit*  During  the  century, 
which  haa  elapsed  aince  the  daya  of  Lord  Oomwallia,  auch  haa  heen 
the  good  fortune  of  India,  and  the  proud  hoaat  of  her  adminia- 
tratora. 

"  Peace  has  her  yictoriea,  no  leaa  renowned  than  War." 
Not  all  attempta  to  bene&t  the  people  haye  been  anooeaafuL  Sir 
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William  Hunter's  eloquent  pages  show  how  hard  it  is  to  do  good 
OB  ft  great  scale  without  running  the  risk  of  d(nng  much  greats 
evil  in  an  entirelj  unespccted  way.  This  Act  was  passed  in  1795 
for  the  Vtmfi  of  the  great  Land-owners :  it  has  been  the  ruin  of 
nearly  aU :  a  new  class  hus  taken  their  place,  and  enjoys  their 
privileges.  The  rights  of  cultivators,  resident  and  hereditary, 
were  to  he  protected  by  interchange  of  written  documents:  all 
this  has  utterly  failed,  but  8iibse(|Ticnt  Legislation  has  done  much 
to  protfHt  the  weaker  agaiust  the  stronger,  liut  the  amazing 
in* Tease  of  the  popiihition,  no  h>n<j:er  decimated  by  War,  Pestilence, 
uiKi  Famine,  has  redueed  the  cultivator  to  a  dead  level  of  abject 
jwvtrty,  and  the  outlook  of  the  next  half -century  is  very  de- 
pressing. Such  is  the  lesson  forced  by  experience  on  all  Anglo- 
Indian  a^lministrators,  so  complicated  is  the  problem,  so  multiform 
the  phenomena,  and  so  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  the  actual  facts. 

The  style  of  this  Work  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and  the  suhject 
is  faseinatiQg.  It  seems  like  returning  to  one*s  old  love  to  leave 
the  field  of  Language,  and  Beligious  conceptions,  to  which  for 
many  years  I  have  been  exclusively  devoted,  and  bring  my 
thought-^  once  more  to  the  Bubjects,  which  occupied  them  for  the 
quarter  ol  a  century  which  ended  sadly  in  1867. 

JomnMl  of  the  Mojfal  Anatio  SoeUty,  1894* 


XII. 

THE  ILBERT-BILL  IN  CALCUTTA. 

8pS€ek  at  0  Meeting  in  London  to  support  the  Bill  for  the 

purpeee  of  eotmring  JEpuUitjf  of  all  Subfocto  of  the  Queen  in  the 
ConrUoflaWf  1883. 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  holding  the  offices  of  Judicial  Commissioner  of 
the  Panjab,  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  for  making 
laws.  1  liave  tho  «;reatest  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Itesolution, 
»t?ind!T!g  bt.*lwixt  the  sous  of  my  two  Mai.Ler8,  8ir  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  Juhii.  Lonl  Lawrence.  It  is  forty  years  since  1  went  to  India, 
uj*d  duiiiii;  the  lon^  jxriod  1  was  there  i  lived  in  close  intercourse 
with  the  Natives,  and  I  should  feel  lost  to  myself,  if  I  did  not  stand 
up  for  them  when  they  have  heen  so  seriously  charged.  The 
question  before  us  is  one  ol  imperial  interest.  Are  we  to  govern 
India  apon  the  low  principles,  on  which  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniaios  govern  their  colonies,  or  ar(  we  to  continue  the  policy, 
kiUierlo  loUowed  by  a  long  line  ol  Viceroys  and  QovemoiB,  of  - 
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gOTenimg:  India  m  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India?  I  have 

not  a  wonl  to  say  against  those,  who  go  out  to  India  for  agrionltural 
or  commercial  purposes :  the  j  are  honourable  and  law-abiding  men ; 
but  they  are  not  ooloniste  in  the  sense  that  the  people  in  Australia 
are  cokmists.    They  are  merely  birds  of  passage,  who  go  there  to 

make  a  competence*'  nnd  return.  Our  interest  is  really  with  the 
peo})le  of  India.  During  the  time  I  Imve  been  in  India  I  have  seen 
the  Native  oflRcials  in  every  branch  of  the  ptiblic  service  rising  st^^p 
by  step,  ami  worthy  of  the  advancement  they  have  received.  It 
has  eoine  to  this:  that  evcrv  court  of  tirst  instance  in  the  civil 
derai  lment  is  occupied  by  a  Native ;  niaiiy  of  the  courts  of  lii*&t 
appeal  are  occupied  by  Natives ;  all  the  great  Kevenue  Courts, 
which  are  of  extreme  importance  in  the  North  of  India,  are  occupied 
hj  Natives ;  and  I  can  testify,  having  myself  been  Chief  Judge  in 
the  Panjib  and  head  of  the  Revenue  in  the  North- West  ^rovincesy 
to  the  ^ciency  and  the  honesty  and  the  intelligence,  with  which 
oTor  a  long  period  they  have  dischargiHl  those  duties. 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  to  their  being  qualified  ?  Bead 
the  annual  Keports,  that  come  home  from  the  dinerent  ProTinoes, 
and  you  will  see  in  paj^e  after  pnire  how  well  they  have  ron- 
duct<'<l  themselves,  how  well  they  have  served  the  State.  Their 
position  has  been  impro\ed  and  their  salaries  increased,  by 
successive  Governors  and  Viceroys.  I  can  speak  myself  from 
having  been  often  occupied  in  business  with  them,  in  uuravcUiug 
great  questions,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  two  Provinces,  and  1  have 
found  in  them  all  those  great  gifts,  which  public  officers  ought 
to  have.  But  we  need  not  go  to  India  for  proof.  How  many 
come  home  here  and  are  admitted  to  the  Bar,  the  great  Bar 
of  England!  As  barristers,  they  are  by  statute  entitled  to  fill 
certain  judicial  or  quasi*] udicial  appointments  in  this  country. 
Debarred  in  India  they  would  be  qualified  in  England.  The 
Natives  are  admitted  to  the  great  medical  profession  and  into 
the  various  Etlucational  departments,  filling  high  and  important 
offices  in  our  Colleges  and  Schools  with  efHcieney  and  distinction, 
and  takinp:  their  drurees  nt  Oxfortl  and  Cambridge  with  honoui*s. 
If  they  do  not  come  over  to  our  Civil  Ser\  iee  in  largo  niimbei*s,  it 
is  because  there  is  a  separate  service  in  Imlia.  liecently  I  went 
down  to  Oxford  to  see  a  Native  take  his  de£!Tee;  he  was  a 
distinguished  Oriental  Scholar  in  India,  and  he  had  come  home 
to  qualify  himself  in  European  knowledge  at  Balliol  College,  and 
there  took  his  degree,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  Bar.  In  the  course 
of  our  conrerBation,  he  said,  **  Why  is  it  that  the  English  gentle- 

men  in  India  think,  that  I  and  men  like  me  will  go  iMUsk  to 
**  India  and  insult  their  women  and  trump  (ip  cases  against  them? 

It  is  hard  that  people  should  say  such  things  and  get  up  such 
"  monstrous  scandals."  One  of  the  reason  r  why  Lord  Bipon  should 
nail  his  flag  to  his  mast  and  cany  his  Bill,  is  in  answer  to  theaa 
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liose  and  unfounded  charges  agamst  the  Natiye  Magistracy.  It  ia 
not  a  question  of  appointing  new  Magistrates ;  it  is  a  question  of 
giviii||r  additional  powm  to  old  Magistrates.  The  interests  of  the 
humblest  Xativea  of  India  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  ns  as  those  of  the 
VMt  influential  Englishmen ;  and,  if  these  IT^atiTe  Magistrates  are 
capable  of  doing  and  thinking  of  such  things  as  regards  Englishmen, 
"!  -ht  we  to  allow  them  to  retain  their  office  with  the  power  of  doing 
liif  like  things  to  Xativt  s  ?  It  is  noccssary  that  a  court  of  inquiry 
fihoTiM  he  held,  and  that  people  should  be  called  upon  to  substantiate 
tbfir  rharj^pf  or  admit  that  they  are  baseless.  It  is  sad,  that 
iiieu  in  the  h<*at  of  passion  sliould  allow  themselves  to  say 
^'ich  tliiii^r^.  There  is  but  one  coiulusii)n  that  we  can  come  to: 
Inuia  iim.-t  l>e  governed  for  the  peo])le  of  India.  "We  are  bound  to 
«iact  for  them  the  best  laws,  that  Human  ingenuity  can  suggest. 
We  are  hound  to  establish  the  best  possible  Courts  of  Justice,  civil 
and  criminal,  and  to  place  to  preside  oyer  those  courts  the  best  and 
most  qualified  and  most  learned  men  we  can  find,  whether  Natives 
or  EnpUh.  We  are  bound  to  place  all  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
without  distinctbn  of  Kace,  Beligion,  or  nationality,  under  tiie 
Moie  laws  and  the  same  Judges* 


Sir,  Tn  "Sir.  Justice  Stephen's  letter  of  this  day  there  is  an 
ambiguity,  ile  sumetimes  uses  the  word  "European/*  sometimes 
"European  British  subject."  Tor  the  last  class  only  is  the 
privilege  claimed.  And  yet  in  India  there  are  numerous  American 
citinns,  German,  Prencn,  and  Italian  subjects,  dwelling  in  the 
interior.  For  these  gentlemen  no  protection  is  claimed,  and  yet 
they  are  as  liable  to  the  imaginary  injustice,  which  a  Native  Judge 
eoold  inflict  upon  them,  and  by  their  respectability  as  deserving  of 
potectunu 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  United  States  and  the  other  European 
Powers  might  justly  claim,  that  their  citizens  and  subjects  should 
not  be  place<l  under  the  risk  of  penalties,  from  which  we  shield 
our  own  Subject?!.  T  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  British  India, 
aD<l  ahvavs  felt  ashame<L  tiuit  iny  friends  from  the  United  States, 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  myself,  were  liable  to  a  different  law  of 
Procedure.  I  have  lately  travelled  in  Algeria,  and  was  often 
in  the  company  of  Frencliiueu.  llow  indignant  I  should  have 
felt,  if  the  Kadi  of  Batna  or  some  other  place,  could  have  arrested 
and  tried  me,  while  the  Ftenehman  eould  daim  the  rig^t  of  being 
tried  at  Algiers. 

Connder,  then,  tiie  position  of  the  Eurasian  men,  who  are 
Bngliahflaifltt,  and  Subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  and  yet  are  left  exposed 
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to  iuia-ijuiry  hardships,  which  the  British  European  Subject  pro- 
tests against.  Their  number  far  exceeds  that  of  tli^  European 
British  subjects. 

Let  me  say  a  word  for  the  Natives,  the  gentry,  the  commercial 
classeSi  the  learned  bodies,  the  landholders,  t£e  Army,  the  people  at 

large.  If  we  do  not  secure  to  all  Her  Majesty's  Subjects  the  very 
best  possible  law  of  Procedure,  and  secure  the  s(  rvi(  0  of  honest 
and  upright  Mapstrates  and  Judges,  we  are  not  worthy  to  stay  in 

India.  Our  hold  on  the  roimtry  root's  upon  the  conception  enter- 
tained by  tb'>  people  i>t  our  lofty  .Ttiflicial  and  Executive 
Impartiality,  our  unlimited  Krliuious  Toltrnnrc,  and  that  we 
rule  the  country  for  the  benefit  of,  and  in  the  interests  of,  the 
people. 

iMar  to  The  Times^  1883. 


XIII. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  TO  A  MANXTAL  FOR 

THE  OriDAXCE  OF  KEYENUE  UEFICERS  IN 
THE  PANJiOi. 

TiTE  t(  ndcnry  of  the  authorities,  who  rule  British  India,  i«i  to  isfsue 
ortkr.s,  pro  iv  nuta.  Kacli  succeeding  gone  rat  ion  uf  utRcials  liois  to 
pick  up  his  knowledge,  not  in  one  Code  of  Positive  law,  and  one 
Manual  of  subsidiary  practice,  but  as  best  he  can  in  rolunics  of 
Begrulations,  Acts,  and  Circulars. 

This  lact  struck  me,  who  as  a  Banister  had  more  technical 
knowledge  of  English  law  and  practice  than  is  |common  to 
members  of  the  Civil  Bervic  i  ,  and  in  1867  X  proposed  to  the 
Supreme  GoYemment  to  draft  a  Code  of  Revenue  law  for  Xintli 
India,  comprisinj^  all  the  Regulations  and  Acts  passed  by  the 
Supreme  Government  in  one  Code  :  my  proposiil  was  accepted, 
and  the  Code  was  drafted,  printed,  tn;  !  s(  ut  to  India:  a  copy  of 
my  proposal  is  published  in  my  third  buries  of  Linguistic  and 
Oriental  Essays,"  page  333. 

Rut  my  attL-ntiou  had  been  f.ilh'd  ncveral  years  hofore  to  the 
necessity  of  compiling  a  Manual  u£  the  Subsidiary  Riilos  of  prai  tice 
for  the  Province  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  1866  I  published  my 
Manual,  dedicating  it  to  my  two  great  Masters  in  the  art  of 
administration,  James  Thomason,  Lieut-OoTemor  of  the  Korth- 
West  Provinces,  and  John  Lawrence,  Chiel  Commissioner  of  the 
Panjab,  at  whose  feet  I  learnt  my  lesson,  and  whose  principles 
I  have  never  abandoned.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  I  corrected  the 
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proofs  of  this  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  officials  of  the  Panjab 
at  AUiihabad,  where  I  held  the  office  of  Member  nf  the  Board  of 
Berenae  ef  the  North* West  ProTinces ;  so  entirely  did  I  belong  by 
experience  and  repute  to  both  these  Provinces,  going  backwards 
nd  forwards,  as  my  services  were  required,  and  having  in  my 
PiOTincial  Circuits  visited  every  District  from  the  front ic  r  of  the 
BoD^l  Province  on  the  Kiver  Karamn&sa  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
Afghan  Kingtlom,  with  the  exception  of  one  froTitler  District, 
Derah  Ishmail  Khan.  I  had  also  tlie  peculiar  advantage  of  being 
asristrd  in  the  details  of  this  W(trk  hy  my  honoured  and  v!dued 
suboniinatc  at  that  time,  now  known  as  Sir  Charles  Aitchison, 

The  Collector  of  Land- Revenue,  assisted  by  his  Assistants,  and 
Oftce  Establishment,  by  his  Snb-Collectors  and  their  Establish- 
ments, by  the  yiUage  Headmen  and  Accountants,  is  charged  with 
the  daty  of  ( i)  collecting  the  €k>Temment-Bevenne,  and  protecting 
the  rights  of  all  those,  who  have  a  beneficiary  interest  in  the  land. 
Thus  he  has  (2)  to  maintain  a  custody  of  Records  and  a  system 
of  Begistration,  by  which  the  Rights  of  others  should  he  known 
infer  se,  to  maintain  a  settlement  Reconl,  that  the  Rights  of  all 
'hoold  be  known  against  Government,  (3)  exorcise  a  jurisdiction 
I  v  which  the  Rip-hts  of  each  should  be  scm  uixni  to  them  in  due 
^**on,  and  the  Ki«jhts  of  Government  enforced  against  them  all. 
Moreover,  (4)  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  inti'rference  of 
foreign  ag(n<  i(s  into  tlie  Revenue  Department,  the  Collector  is 
chargfHl  with  the  execution  of  decrees  of  Courts  of  Civil  Justice 
against  the  land.  The  object  of  this  Manual  is  to  show  how  these 
dotiefl  m  to  be  done. 

There  ia  much  borrowed  from  other  books  in  these  pages.  The 
Diiectiotts  to  Bevenue  Officers,  K.W.P.,  and  the  Circnlars  of  the 
Kevenne  Department  of  the  Panjab,  are  made  free  use  of:  the 
object  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  the  official  a 
Manual  of  the  existing  practice,  and  th(  npprovf d  principles. 
5o  finality  is  pretonded.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  much  of  this 
practice  may  hereafter  be  modified*  Many  of  these  principles 
are  already  the  object  of  attac  k. 

In  i860  the  Author  consolidated  into  Circulars  the  scattered 
rules  on  fei  verul  branelies  of  the  subject.  All  that  is  now  aimed 
at.  Ls  a  further  consolidation  of  these  Circulars  into  one  compre- 
hensive treatise,  arranged  according  to  the  nal  uiai  order  of  subjects, 
mtermixed  with  extracts  from  the  Directions,  and  other  official 
pajK'Di,  and  comments,  the  results  of  his  own  official  experience. 

This  Kannal  relates  exclasively  to  land,  its  tenures,  and  its 
revpouttbilities.  Everything  connected  with  the  Treasniy  will  be 
£md  IB  a  sepamle  Manud.  A  separate  Manual  has  soil  to  he 
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prepared  for  assessed  taxes,  stamps,  excise  on  liquors  and  dru^ 
and  CQfltoms.  The  Fension  rules,  the  rules  for  supplies  to  troops 
on  the  march,  the  management  of  Local  Funds,  must  he  looked 
for  elsewhere.  The  minute  details  of  the  Collector's  Eeooid  Boom, 
the  Collector's  Yemaeular  Office,  of  the  management  of  village 
Accoimtants,  of  the  management  of  land  under  sequestration  or 
din  ( t  management,  of  the  law  of  Distraint,  of  tlic  adjudicatioa 
of  Summary  suits,  of  the  duties  of  the  Sub-CoUector,  will  he 
found  in  separate  Manuals  prrparorl  hy  the  Author  in  English  or 
Vernacular.  These  subjects  will  tlien  fure  only  noticetl  hriftly 
in  this  ]\ranual.  Thus  it  happens,  Ihat  many  subjects  alluded 
to  in  the  Directions  to  Be  venue  Officers,  jjj.W.P.,  are  found 
wanting  here. 

There  are  no  appendices  to  this  "Work,  and  no  tabulated  forms 
have  been  admitted  into  its  panics  :  the  book  of  forms  is  a  separate 
compilatioii  of  the  Berenue  Department,  the  numbers  of  which 
are  quoted  in  the  margin,  an(l,  if  the  matter  hitherto  entered 
in  an  appendix  is  worth  retaining,  it  has  heen  consolidated  into 
the  Text 

The  Kevenue-OfBcers  are  at  the  time  of  wtitmg  these  lines 
Tc  -ted  with  Civil  Court  powers  in  the  class  of  cases,  which  relate 
to  land,  or  the  products  of  land :  whether  this  anomalous  juris- 
diction is  to  be  continued,  may  well  be  doubted :  at  anv  rate,  all 
allusion  to  such  powers  will  he  districted  to  an  additional  Chapter, 
No.  XI.,  and  is  (Usconnected  from  this  Work,  which  is  conned 
to  the  strict  duties  of  a  Collector. 

On  the  other  hand  the  position  of  the  assignee  of  Land-Revenue, 
a  class  which  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  Pan  jab,  as 
absorbing  one-sixth  of  the  whole  Revenue  of  the  Province ;  of 
the  landowner  in  all  his  phases,  developed  into  fall  dominion, 
or  compressed  into  a  miserahle  quit-rent;  of  the  tenant  in  all  his 
customary  or  legal  varieties^  and  of  the  village  office-hearers,  is 
discussed  at  length  in  the  hopes,  that  by  a  new  generation, 
unhlinded  by  prejudioesy  and  undeceived  by  mere  names,  large 
and  sound  views  may  be  entertained  on  these  important  and 
hitherto  imperfectly  understood  subjects. 

"We  have  deflected  more  than  we  imagine  from  the  system  set 
forth  in  the  Thomason-trmtisc  :  that  treatise  published  in  1849, 
and  encninl>rre<l  hy  appendices,  has  been  niuditl'  I  by  Circulars 
of  the  Suddur  Boaid  of  lievenue^  N.W.P.,  and  is  not  strictly 
correct  for  those  Provinces.  The  student  after  reading  any 
portion,  has  to  be  reminded,  that  much  o£  the  rules  containe<l  in 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  Panjab,  and  that  much  of  the 
narrative  relates  to  a  forgotten  state  of  things. 

The  Author  is  one  <xf  the  few,  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  acquiring  practical  experience  of  hoth  developments  of  the 
Bevenue  syrtem,  and  of  haying  sat  at  the  feet  of  James  Thomason 
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nd  John  Lawrence.  The  sabjecta,  whioh  pervade  the  Thonuuon- 
treatise  are: 

I.  The  evils  of  the  Sale  Law. 
II.  The  mischief  caused  by  the  Ci^'il  Courts. 
III.  The  status  of  the  superior  hmd-owners. 
XV.  The  over-assessmi'iit  and  balances. 

Y.  The  miseries  arisiug  irom  former  misgovemmcixt. 

E\  ery  tiling  in  this  treatise  indicates  the  desire  of  a  great  man  to 
create  a  system,  to  bring  order  out  of  ooufosion  in  spite  of  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  in  face  of  obstacles. 

None  of  these  erils  exist  in  the  Paniab.  We  have  made  a 
temperate  nse  of  the  Begulations,  inTaluable  guides,  and  tlie  results 
of  approved  experience.  We  have  never  allowed  the  Sale-law  to 
phmt  its  baneful  foot;  we  have  kept  at  bay  the  Civil  Courts.  We 
bare  no  8U]>erior  land-owners  of  the  kind,  which  exist  in  the  !North- 
Westem  Provinces :  light  assessments  have  caused  no  procef5ses  and 
lett  no  bfilnnces.  The  transfer  of  land  has  been  so  tar  discouraged, 
that  th«  -tatus  quo  ante  has  bt  t  n  preserved,  until  the  landowner 
haf*  learnt  tlie  value  of  his  property. 

A  f^nrt  iul  consideration  has  led  to  an  arrang^eraent  of  subjects 
iiitu  chapters  and  sections.  The  Panjab  Official  knows  only  of 
Jlevenue -processes  by  vague  report.  By  a  waive  of  his  hand 
annual  Millions  are  leyied  from  a  contented  and  willing  people,  who 
hare  never  been  evicted  from  their  holdings,  have  never  seen  their 
chattels  sold,  or  heard  the  tap  of  the  Collector's  hammer.  Errors 
there  have  been  of  another  kind,  fortunately  of  a  negative  kind, 
which  may  be  corrected  if  taken  in  time,  viz.,  undue  restraint  on 
Toluntary  transfers  of  property,  uncertainty  of  tenure,  an  exagge- 
fated  tenant-right,  ignorance  and  inexperience  on  the  part  of  those^ 
who  settled,  and  thopc  who  managed. 

^'o  vemn(  uhir  tmns,  however  common,  are  used  in  this  treatise. 
It  i*  frnjii'l  that  great  mistakes  ari.se  from  a  lax  phraseology,  and 
the  raii(i"in  u-^e  «»t  generic  vernacular  names.  Jn  the  table  of 
d(  fiuitiom*  wiii  be  luund  the  vemaculai'  rendeiing  of  every  technical 
term. 

Lahore^  1806. 
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LIQUOB  IBAFFIO. 

Sib,  an  important  paper  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Under  Secretiuy  of  State  for  India  on  the  4th  of  August, 
wliieh  deserves  mrntioii  in  your  cohimns.  Tt  i«;  rnlli'd  "  Despatch 
from  the  Goveriimuut  of  India  dated  25th  June,  1.^87,  relating  to 
the  system  of  licences  for  tlie  l)i<tillutiou  and  Sale  of  Spirituous 
Liquors  iu  force  in  the  various  Provinces  of  India.''  It  is  signed 
by  the  Viceroy,  Lord  DuiiViin,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  F.  S. 
Hoberts,  and  five  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  a  soldier, 
a  banister,  and  three  iDeml>ers  of  the  Coveaanted  Oiyil  Services  of 
the  different  Presidencies.  Its  indosures  consist  of  reports  from 
the  eight  Froyinces,  into  which  British  India  is  divided. 

This  despatch  is  the  deliberate  and  weighty  reply  o£  the  re- 
sponsible administrators  of  the  Empire  of  India  to  the  hasty  and 
libellous  statements  of  tin  Venerable  Archdeacon  Fanar,  Mr. 
Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  and  Air.  Caine,  H.P,,  made  at  a  meeting  in 
Princes'  Hall  of  the  Church  of  Ensland  Temperance  Society. 
The  object  of  the  meetint:,  as  undersluud  by  many,  who  were  invit«.d 
to  attend,  was  to  devise  mea«»ures  to  ])rot« ft  the  Negroes  of  West 
Africa  from  the  intoxicating  liquors  of  Europe.  The  three  i^jx  akers 
above  mentioned  turned  their  eloquence  against  the  responsible 
Government  of  British  India. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  laid  down  the  naked  propositions  that  (i) 
the  British  found  India  sober;  (2)  and  had  made  it  drunk  for  m 
purpose  of  collecting  B«Yenue. 

The  despatch  now  presented  to  Parliament  is  a  reply  to  that 
statement,  which  was  a  grievous  charge  against  a  long  row  of 
illustrious  Statesmen,  who  had  filled  the  offices  of  Secretaries  of 
State  for  India,  Viceroys,  Qovemors,  lieutenant-GoTemors,  and 
Chief  Commissioners,  and  a  large  army  of  Civil  functionaries,  who 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India  long  after  tluir  oOi'  ial  connections  had  ceasefh  and 
to  whom  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India  is  very  d(  ar.  Those^ 
who  know  India  are  aware,  that  the  country  al)uuuds  with  the 
materiaLi  for  making  intoxicating  liquors  and  diugs,  bugar,  barley, 
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rice,  hemp,  poppy,  the  loaf  of  the  Bassia  Latifolia,  the  Palm  tree, 
etc.,  that  the  muuufacture  is  most  simple,  and  previous  to  Jiriii.sh 
rule  wuft  quite  unrontroUed  hy  the  States ;  aiid  it  is  proved  heyond 
doabt,  that  it  is  precisely  those  tribes  and  llaces,  which  have  been 
the  least  accessible  to  the  influence  of  British  rule,  which  are  most 
addicted  to  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Religions  books  of  the  Hindn  and  Mahometan 
denounce  the  use  of  such  drinks  and  drugs,  and  honour  be  to  the 
wise  sages  of  past  time  who  wrote  those  books;  yet  it  is  notorious 
how  di^erent  the  practice  of  Professors  of  non-Christian  Heligions 
is  to  the  precepts,  which  are  written  in  a  totally  unknown  Lan- 
gtiajje  to  the  general  community  and  not  allowwl  to  be  translated. 
In  the  Christian  books  drunkenness  is  forbidden,  and  yet  in 
tiiii-tian  Knj^iand  it  i*?  praptisi'd  to  i\  i^reat  extent. 

\  |htu>^;i1  «»f  the  literature  both  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan 
will  (  ouviuee  anyone  of  the  existence  of  the  habit  amonj*  the  ptDple. 
^V!ltu  the  Panjab  was  conquered  in  1846,  the  earliest  llritish 
officers  in  the  cities  of  Labor  and  Amritsar  found  decoctions  of 
Opinm  and  intoxicating  drinks  freely  sold  in  the  shops,  and  the 
Court  of  the  Sikh  rulers  was  notorious  for  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance, and  so  was  the  Sikh  army. 

The  aTcrage  consumption  in  India  is  only  one  bottle,  or  one 
^*  ttle  and  a  half,  of  spirits  a  year  for  each  adult  male,  and  in  some 
Provin*  less  than  that;  it  is  clear  that  the  terms  *'  drunkenness/' 
*'drinkinj?  cla?is(  and  spread  of  drinking,"  bear  a  meaning 
wholly  flitferent  in  India  and  England.  Could  wo  but  reduce  the 
con<umpti'»n  of  London  to  tliat  ntandard,  how  glad  would  be  the 
hearts  of  the  Triiiprranrr-S<»cieties ! 

But  uj»uu  wluit  principlt's  does  tlie  Government  of  India  act? 
Let  us  fM.'e  what  th«  ( rovtrumeut  of  Madras  says: 

•*  The  sale  ot  intoxicating  liquoi*8  is  just  as  much  a  trade  as  that 
**  of  any  other  kind  of  commodity,  but  there  is  this  great  ditference, 
that  while  the  sale  of  a  necessary  of  life,  like  br^,  need  not  be 
int^rfmd  with  or  regulated  in  any  way,  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  if  left  to  the  unfettered  operation  of  free  trade,  invoWes 
^  an  enormous  amount  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  and  therefore 
**  ^11^  for  regubition  at  the  hands  of  any  Government  with  any 
"  pretence  t'>  ri\  ilization.   The  policy  that  the  Government  has 
"  announced  of  endeavouring  to  realize  the  maximum  llevenue 
**  fr  »'n  a  mtnimum  consumption,  thovi'^h  perhaps  involving,  in  its 
-'r  .  :  int.  rpfrtation,  a  verbal  contnuiiction  in  tfrnis,  yet  expresses 
*•  witn  suttif  i«  lit  force  and  cleuruess  what  we  c(jn>i(lpr  the  right 
**  i^o\\T-4j  t*>  pur-ue.    It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  while  all 
•*  taxation  becMnios  Revenue  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  public  ex- 
**  ch'-'pier,  yet  it  should  always  be  home  in  mind  in  connection 
with  the  taxation  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
that  it  la  imposed  primarily  in  order  to  restrain  the  consumption 
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**  of  Buch  liquors,  and  not  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  money  out  of 
*'  their  sale,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  Revenue  m  derived  beinc:  hirjje 
*'  is  merely  au  incident  ahsiui;  Iiom  two  causes :  (i)  The  determi- 
nation  of  the  Govenunent  to  do  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to 
"  repress  a  baneful  trade  in  what  is  not  a  necessary  of  life ;  (z)  The 
general  pi  osperity  of  the  people,  which  enables  them  to  spend 
on  the  indulgence  of  a  vicious  propensity  money,  which  might 
**  be  better  expended  or  invested.    It  followa  that  erery  ii|^t- 
feeling  Government  will  do  all  it  can  to  increase  the  taxation  np 
to  that  point)  when  the  people,  rather  than  pay  for  the  high 
price  liquor,  which  alone  can  be  had  in  licensed  shops,  will  take 
**  to  illicit  smuggliii*r  and  distillation  " 

Stieh,  to  tlie  best  of  my  belief,  hsn  r  (  vcr  been  the  principles  of 
the  (iovemmeiit  of  India.  Such  tlu  y  were,  when  I  leanu  d  my 
lesson  under  Lord  Lawrence  4.0  years  ago;  and  as  1  held  the 
highest  Revenue-posts  both  in  the  Panjab  and  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, I  can  speak  of  these  two  great  Provinces,  and  1  remaik 
that  Sir  Richard  Temple,  whose  knowledge  of  India  is  wider  than 
that  of  any  other  liying  man,  last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  the  most  emphatic  denial  to  the  assertion,  that  the  authorities, 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  exci8e*IteTenue,  were  driving  the  people 
into  intemperance. 

As  a  Magistrate  of  Middlesex  and  of  the  Liberty  of  Westminster, 
I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  more  public-houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Abbey  nnd  the  Houses  of  Parliament  than  there 
Fhciild  be.  but  I  do  not  retort,  that  this  is  cau>-f  d  by  the  d(  >irc  of 
the  I)i  an  and  Canons  to  increase  their  rents  and  ui  Parliament  to 
enhance  its  lieveuue. 

Editor  0/    Th0  Times,''  1887, 


XV. 

NATI7E  SERVANTS. 

It  must  be  admitted  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  laymen,  both  nciratively 
and  positively,  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  tliis  ctnmtry. 
The  Subject  waii>  discussed  in  the  late  Couiereuee,  and  a  laym  in  »*>f 
undoubted  piety,  with  an  experience  of  thirty- five  years  in  liiia 
country,  laid  it  down  broadly,  that  the  best  and  most  effective  mocle 
was,  by  each  man  instructing  his  own  Native  servants  in  Gospel- 
truths.   It  was  shown,  that  the  numh^  of  these  servants  exoeeds 
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fifty  thousand,  that  they  are  very  much  under  our  iiiiluencc^  very 
docile,  and  that  the  experiment  has  been  tried  and  succeeded. 

Let  US  examme  tms  subject  with  cm,  let  us  dismiss  all 
iDQunee  and  sentiment.  ThcTe  are  some  really  pious  men,  who 
aie  80  thoroaghly  unpractical,  and  so  Tisionary,  that  they  retard 
rather  than  advance  the  cause  which  they  advocate.  Now  this 
sabject  mmt  be  approached  on  the  practical  side.  Is  the  measure 
fessiblc?  In  what  way?  On  the  one  side,  we  know  thiit  at  Agra, 
the  residents  used  to  entertain  a  Catechist,  who  went  from  house 
to  house  to  talk  and  road  to  the  Native  servants.  This,  however, 
h  not  con«!idore'l  «ufHeient;  the  Master  of  the  house  itself,  or  the 
Wistrt-s,  must  not  dele^te  the  duty  t^  others ;  he  inuf^t  bring  his 
own  per>r>nal  influence  to  create  a  more  kindly  feelinu:  between 
maft^r  and  servant.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  in  every  Missionarv 
iiiiiiiy  such  is  the  practice,  and  that  there  is  a  domestic  altar,  at 
which  all  are  invited  to  attend.  We  have  always  wondered  that 
Hiniooaiiea  allowed  themselves  to  entertain  Mahometan  and 
Heathen  servants ;  still,  if  they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  we  make 
DO  donbt  that  all  real  Hissianaries  do  take  an  interest  in  the 
conyeision  of  those,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  familiar 
intercourse.  We  are  informed  also,  that  some  pious  laymen  have 
tried  tiie  scheme,  have  assembled  their  servants  on  Simdays,  or  on 
week  days,  have  read  to  them,  and  prayed  with  them  with  profit. 
This  is  what  is  recommended  for  s^eneral  a'lo]ytion  ;  this  is  the 
measure,  the  general  feasibility  of  which  we  wi-h  to  examine. 

There  are  few  Christian  servants  in  tlu^  l^iujalj;  and  we  prrieve 
to  say  those  few  are  in  evil  repute.  Ladies  have  tri(Ml  to  keep 
Chn-tian  female  .servants,  and  have  failed;  the  mass  of  our  servants 
arc  Hindu,  Mahometan,  or  outcasts.  Say  what  we  like,  they  are 
▼ery  good  servants.  So  very  few  of  those  that  keep  house  in  India, 
bsTe  ever  kept  honse  in  England,  that  they  imagine  that  the 
domestic  difllcnltieSy  of  which  they  with  justice  complain,  are 
peculiar  to  India.  Now,  of  onr  Ihdian  servants  none  Uve  under 
the  same  roof  with  us ;  some  go  home  at  night  to  their  proper 
dwelling-places  in  the  Bazaar;  others  lodge  in  the  compound; 
a  portion  of  the  servants  are  male,  the  remainder  female ;  some  are 
sntirelv  out-of-door  servants,  and  never  enter  the  house.  At  no 
one  mom(^nt  of  the  day  can  it  be  predicted,  that  all  the  servimts  are 
in  the  compound :  the  subdivision  of  duties  is  very  minute,  and 
each  mnn  in  present,  when  his  peculiar  duties  call  him,  but  at  any 
other  time  lie  is  probably  enpjafjcid  in  the  daily  solemn  sacrifice  of 
his  own  dinner,  or  he  has  just  stepped  out  to  the  jungle,  or  strolled 
off  to  the  Bazaar  to  buy  something.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let 
him  have  a  roll-call  suddenly,  even  for  the  pleasing  duty  of  dis- 
^'i'xrtiiig  pay,  and  he  will  finid  many  absent. 

The  time  ol  the  European  is  also  told  out  pretty  closely.  Ko  one 
in  India  caa  live  a  very  inegnlar  life.  There  is  the  morning  and 
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eyening  mlk  or  ride;  the  two  or  tbree  meals:  the  absence  at 

office,  generally  absorbing  six  hoQis  with  all  honest  men,  as,  for 
the  wike  of  arg^iirncnt,  wo  will  assume  our  rofulers  to  be.  If  a  linlf 
hour  is  lost  in  the  morning,  the  whole  day  is  put  out ;  if  there  are 
children  in  the  house,  what  with  their  sleepinf^.  eatinj?,  walking, 
and  crying,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  keep  to  rep:uhir  hours. 
J^ow  at  what  hour  of  tbe  twentv-four  can  the  pious  layman 
assemble  his  servuiils  for  a  quiet  hali-hour  of  reading  and  talking  ? 
At  what  hour  of  the  morning  can  he  be  sure  of  that  slippery 
the  Dhobey,  of  the  KhaPBamah,  who  ia  ao  fond  of  going  to  the 
Bazaar,  of  the  Beaier,  who  ia  busy  getting  the  lamps  trimmed  befoie 
he  goes  off  to  his  dinner,  the  female  servants,  who  are  bnsy  in  my 
lady's  chamber,  the  grooms,  who  are  rubbing  down  the  horses,  the 
Chuprassies,  wlio  are  preparing  for  six  hours  due  attendance  at 
Cutchery  ?  If  this  matter  is  put  off  to  the  afternoon^  it  is  put  off 
for  ever ;  if  done  only  on  Sunday,  the  effect  must  be  very  slight. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  we  have  supposed,  that  the  servants  like 
to  attend,  but  a  great  many  will  not  like  to  do  so :  perhaps  some 
wiU  object  to  the  females  coming,  others  will  take  exception  to 
the  outcasts,  or  the  Murjibywala.  Some  will  resign  outright,  or  be 
twitted  by  their  neighhoui-s  as  Christians.  Looking  at  the  matter 
fiuui  a  practical  point  of  view,  but  wiih  iho  most  friendly  spirit, 
we  confess,  that  we  do  not  see  our  way,  and  we  caU  on  those,  who 
advocated  the  measure  so  emphatically  in  conference,  aa  being 
more  important  tiian  either  funds,  advice,  writing,  or  example,  to 
show  us  the  way.  We  should  he  sorry  to  hear  of  the  disruptions 
of  a  well-ordered  household  by  the  introduction  of  the  Beligioua 
complications  between  master  and  servant. 

On  the  other  hand  we  think,  that  the  kindly  feeling,  which  ought 
to  exist  between  master  and  servant,  may  be  brought  about  more 
directly.  Outrageous  cases  of  ill-usage,  such  as  lately  occurred  at 
Dernh  Ishnuiil  Klirni,  are  eonfessedly  against  the  public  conscience; 
we  haye  no  slave-liogging  in  India  ;  by  the  late  rhnnsie  of  the  law, 
the  master  has  no  power  to  throw  his  servant  into  pi  i- >n ;  the 
Criminal  Courts  are  closed  to  such  breaches  of  contract ;  if  a  master 
ill-use  his  servant,  a  J  ustico  of  the  Peace,  or  a  Magifetratc,  is  armed 
with  power  to  punish ;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  The  real  offence 
of  the  master  is  fint,  using  abusive  Language ;  mmmu^,  holding  back 
pay  for  many  months ;  thirds  witiiholding  Certificates  of  character 
deposited  on  entering  service.  We  undertake  to  say,  that  if  servants 
are  w(  11  chosen,  considerately  used,  regularly  paid,  and  reasonably 
indulged,  they  will  cUng  to  their  masters  to  a  wonderful  extents 
But  it  is  cruel  sometimes  the  way,  in  which  numy  months  of  wages 
are  withheld :  servants  are  taken  up  to  the  expensive  and  incle- 
ment hill  stations,  and  their  wages  are  not  raised,  nor  is  warm 
clothing  supplied.  All  considerate  mast<T«,  and  specially  those 
who  wish  to  act  as  Christians,  should  look  to  this.   To  abstain 
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from  threatening  and  abuse,  to  pay  regularly  and  sufficiently,  to  do 
itothing  imjiut  or  inequitable,  woald  be  meamiea  of  a  more 
piacticaUle  nature  than  to  undertake  ike  difficult  task  of  conyersion 
and  instruction. 
LMr  CkronUU,  i86o« 

XVI. 

TBAYELS  OF  AMtN  CHAND. 

In  tlio  Autumn  of  1850,  in  communication  "vrith  and  with  the 
itj»proval  of  John  Lord  Lawr»'nre,  then  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
tho  Panjab  Cunimission,  I  took  tliree  months  accumulated  Privih'C^o 
Ltavt,  mwde  over  fhnrs:e  of  my  District  of  Ambala,  and  visited 
seriatim  every  one  of  the  Cis-Indus-Districts  of  the  newljr  annexed 
Prorince  of  the  Panjab,  reporting  by  letter  the  expression  of  my 
opinion.  In  1861  I  was  deputed,  alter  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  to 
Biake  a  second  inspection.  Beyond  the  Indus  I  Tinted  Derah 
Ghaii  Khan,  and  Peshilwar,  and  traversed  the  Kingdom  of  Jamu- 
Kasnmfr,  the  Sovereign  of  which  wa8  my  personal  friend.  I  was 
arcompanied  by  an  intelligent  Official,  wliom  I  had  trained  since 
1846  :  under  ray  |;uidance  he  took  notes  of  all  that  he  saw,  in  the 
Hindustani  Language  and  the  Arabic  Character.  "We  dropped 
f^r.wn  thf>  Indus  into  the  Province  of  Sindh,  took  -^hip  at  Karachi, 
and  reach*  d  Jiombay.  On  the  lotli  January,  1851,  I  embarked 
for  Enjiland,  and  Ami'n  Chand,  accompanied  by  my  Native  servants, 
Worked  his  way  back  through  the  (/entral  Province  to  Ap^ra  in 
XMi-th^  m  India,  and  thence  Northwards  to  liis  liome  at  lUjwj'ira 
iii  Uie  Hoshyarpur  District  of  the  Paujdb.  By  the  time  that  I 
returned  to  India,  after  a  tour  in  Turkey  and  Palestine,  he  had 
compiled  his  narratiTe  of  the  whole  expedition,  which  he  had 
accomplished,  telling  the  story  iu  his  own  way.  I  had  it  printed 
with  a  Vernacular  Map  at  PehH  in  1853,  and  wrote  the  accom- 
panying Preface : 

"  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  our  Schools  teach  Geography 
and  History  on  wrong  print  iples.   Little  Indian  boys  count  on 
**  their  lingers  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  in  Lancashire,  and 
**  enumerate  the  Koman  Emperors,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
•*  the  Panjab,  or  Boml»ay  Provinces  :  tliry  know  all  about  ^larathon, 
or  Marst^m  >Joor,  and  nothin<;  about  Plassy,  and  Panipat.  This 
i«  clearly  wrong  :  they  slicnld  be  taught  the  Geography  and 
Historv  of  thrir  own  eoiinti  v:  thev  should  form  their  Ideas  of 
*•  Cities  from  Dehli,  and  lianaras,  of  mountfiins  from  the  Vindya, 
"  and  Himalaya,  and  of  RiTcrs  from  the  Ganges  and  Jamna. 

^  And  what  oountrr  can  boast  of  cities  so  ancient,  and  so  rojtH ; 
**  iodi  eont^uering  Eiyers,  such  magnificent  mountain<cfaams? 
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^*  With  a  view  of  asaistuig  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge,  and 
supplying  a  dass-book,  this  Work  is  pabliehed :  it  is  the  Journal 

"  of  a  Native  of  the  Fanjdb,  who  early  in  life  resigned  high 
employment  to  gratify  his  desire  to  travd.  Being  unencumbered 
by  business  and  in  easy  circumstances  (for  he  travelled  with  me 
to  Bombay,  and  at  my  charges  on  his  road  home),  he  introduced 
himself  everywhere,  and  was  able  to  collect  much  interesting 

**  information. 

"  The  tirst  part  contains  a  tour  throuf^h  the  Panjab,  Sindh,  the 
"  Bombay  Province,  Central  India,  and  part  of  tlie  North -West 
**  Provin( cs.    The  second  part  will  contain  the  tour  throuirh  the 
*•  Banjral  Province,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Korth- West  Provinces.** 
Ilanda,  1854. 

In  1859  ^  puhlished  a  Second  Edition,  with  the  accompanying 
Preface : 

"  In  1 854  I  published  at  Delhi  the  First  Volume  of  these  travels : 
the  edition  was  purchased  by  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
North- West  Provinces.   I  now  send  forth  a  Second  Edition^ 

«  accompanied  by  the  Second  Volume,  which  completes  the  Work. 
**  It  was  favourably  noticed  by  the  Committee  on  Vernacular 
Publications  at  Agra :  it  has  the  merit  of  bein^  entirely  original: 
the  tour  was  actually  made  by  the  Author  in  the  years  1850, 

"1851,  1852,  and  at  my  charges.  The  style  of  composition  is 
that  of  a  Tvell -educated  man,  who  makos  no  pretence  to  bo  a 

*'  Scholar,  according  to  the  naiTow  A-iews  of  tho  Hindu,  or  Maho- 
metan  Schools,  but  who  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  apt  of 

**  the  Panjab  2sutive  officials. 

"The  copyright  of  the  work  is  granted  to  the  Proprietor  of  the 

"  Koh-i-Nur  Press,  Lalior,  for  the  full  term." 

AmriUar,  Sept.  1859. 


xvn. 

OlilTUARY  NOTICES. 

Sm  GsoaoB  Cakfbeuc.,  K.C.S.L,  D.G.L. 

This  is  the  last  duty  I  could  have  wished  t^o  discharge,  viz.  to 
i*ecord  the  deatli  of  my  dear  life-long  friend,  Sii'  Georjre  Campbell, 
M.P.  for  Kirkcaldy  Burghs.  N.B.  He  was  a  member  of  this  Society 
since  1875,  but  never  took  un  active  part  i\\  its  meetings,  thonaih 
on  many  subjects  connected  with  Asia  generally,  and  with  Imlia 
specially,  he  was  a  competent  authority.  Bom  a  Scotchman  in 
i824»  he  leceiTed  his  early  education  at  St  Andrew's  and  in 
Edinburgh.  On  recaving  a  nomination  to  the  Bangal  Fresideney 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  he  passed  two  years  at  Haileybury 
College,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  mathematical  and  legri 
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ittaiimieiitB  latiier  than  for  Oriental  Bcholarship.  In  f^et,  he  never 
claimed  to  he  a  Sehokr  in  the  hroad  sense  of  that  word,  hnt  he 
was  an  able  adnunistrator  of  Asiatic  ProTinees,  and  a  close  observer 

of  Asiatic  habits  and  customs.  He  filled  successive  K  the  j^osts  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Province  of  Oudh,  Member  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  of  Calcutta,  and  Lieut. -Governor  of 
tlie  Province  of  Banj^al.  Throuj^hout  his  whole  caroor  he  cvirlonced 
talents  of  the  liighcst  order,  and  an  unrivalled  grasp  of  difficult 
administrative  proldems.  As  far  back  as  1852  he  published  his 
two  volumes  **  M  nicrn  India,"  and  "India  as  it  should  be,"  which 
ieit  their  mark  011  the  administration  of  the  next  twenty  years. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1H75  he  received  the  honour  of 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  of  D.C.L.  fiom  the 
Unirenity  of  Oxford.  He  was  letumed  in  the  same  year  to 
Piriiament  as  memher  for  the  Kirkcaldy  Burghs,  and  occupied  that 
asst  to  the  day  of  his  death  with  erery  prospect  of  re-election,  and 
hf>  was  indefatigahle  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Eoose  of 
Commons. 

He  visited  the  United  States,  and  published  a  volume  "  White 
and  filack  in  the  U.S."  He  visitetl  the  Danubian  Provinces  and 
puhlLshed  a  volume  **  Handy  Book  of  the  Eastern  Question."  He 
vi=itfd  E^'vpt  repeatedly,  and  he  also  pnlili^hcd  a  book,  the 
*'  I>riti,>h  Empire,"  with  special  reftTeuce  to  ludia  and  the  Colonies. 
All  hi-  writinjjs  evidence  careiui  inquiry  and  a  far- seeing  intelligence. 

He  was  H  Liberal  in  politics,  and  iollowed  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
Kis  views  with  regard  to  Ireland  were  formed  from  a  careful  local 
investigation  on  the  spot,  and  were  placed  before  the  public  in  his 
Tolmne  on  Ireland"  several  years  hefore  Mr,  Gladstone  developed 
M^y  pHjrtion  of  hia  Irish  Policy. 

in  India  as  in  Ireland  he  was  a  champion  of  the  interests  of  the 
hereditary  oocupying  tenant  of  the  soil  aa  against  the  alien  ahsentee 
iandlord. 

A  stodent  of  anthropology  he  made  one  lasting  contribution  to 
the  Science.    In  conadering  the  ethnical  relations  of  the  Non- 

Arim  Race  of  Southern  India,  he  came  to  the  conviction,  no  doubt 
indicated  previously  by  earlier  Authors,  that  in  the  Vindya  Kango 
there  existed  certain  Races,  who  were  neither  Arian  nor  Dravidian  : 
he  ftnick  out  the  name  o£  Xolarian"  in  1866,  and  that  term  is 
DOW  a'  (  epted. 

Ue  was  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  friendship 
<rf  fifty  years  enables  the  writer  of  this  notice  to  testify  to  this  fact. 
If  he  attained  erery  post  and  honour  which  were  attainahle,  it  is 
because  he  was  most  worthv  of  them;  and  the  opinion  is  delibe- 
lately  expressed  that  of  all  the  memhers  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
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Gevsbal  Sm  Lewib  Fkllt,  E.O.B.,  K.C.S.,  H.P. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  amiable  and  distmgiiiahed 

officer,  at  the  age  of  67,  fell  heavily  on  the  ears  of  his  numerous 
fiieods  tmd  admirers.  He  joined  tliis  Society  in  1858,  and  had 
served  on  the  Council,  and  contributed  papers  to  this  Journal.  He 
went  out  to  Bombay  in  the  Native  Infantry  in  1841,  but  at  a  very 
early  date  he  was  empbiyed  in  the  Political  Department  under  Sir 
James  Outram  and  General  John  Jacob,  and  he  accompanied  the 
fonuer  in  the  Persian  expedition  in  1856.  In  1859  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  I^eeration  at  Teheran,  and  i>e(  auie  Charge  d'Aliaircs  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Kawliuson.  lu  1861-2  he  acted  as  Consul 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Anica ;  in  1862  he  became  Political  Resident 
in  the  Persian  Gnlf ;  and  in  1871  he  accompanied  Hir  Bartle  Frere 
on  his  mission  to  Zansibfo.  In  1873  he  was  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Rajputdna,  and  in  1 874  he  was  Special  Commissioner  at 
Bar6da.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  Plenipotentiary  for  the  frontier 
discussion  of  Aighan  affairs,  at  the  special  desire  of  the  Viceroyi 
Lord  Lytton,  and  soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  having  re- 
ceived repeatedly  the  thanks  of  the  Government  of  hulia,  and  the 
Orders  attached  to  his  name.  His  public  oaroei  in  India  and 
Persia  was  most  remarkable. 

But  there  was  a  literary  side  of  his  career  also :  he  was  an 
admirable  Persian  Scholar,  and  he  contributed  to  the  Proceedings 
of  Scientific  Societies,  published  sepiuate  pamphlets,  was  a  constant 
writer  in  periodicals  and  Newspapers,  and  under  his  direction  was 
collected  and  pnblished  the  IdUrade  Plaj  of  Hasan  and  Haaain,  a 
set  of  thirty-Beven  dramatic  scenes,  concerning  which  Th$  Timm^ 
in  a  long  review  under  date  August  19,  1879,  remarked,  that  it 
was  full  of  matter  of  the  highest  value  to  the  student  of  Com- 
parative Theology ;  in  &ict,  it  was  a  work  unique  of  its  kind,  and 
which  no  one  could  have  put  forth,  ^vllo  had  not  the  peculiar  ex- 
periences and  knowledge  of  Sir  Lewis  Pi  lly. 

In  1885  he  stood  snceessfully  in  the  Conservative  interest  for 
the  Northern  Division  of  llaekney,  and  sat  for  that  boron irh  np  to 
the  date  of  d(>at}i.  He  knew  certain  subjects  well,  and  wisely 
confined  liimseit  to  those  subjects,  and  when  he  spoke,  his  words 
had  due  weight.  Ho  was  a  Director  of  the  Imperial  British  Kast 
African  Company,  and  Ids  last  utterance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  East  Africa,  with  which  his 
official  experience  had  made  him  &miliar. 

He  was  extremely  courteous  in  his  manner,  and  agreeable  and 
instructive  in  his  conversation,  and  he  was  one  of  the  beat  type 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  offidals. 

JwmMl  oj  Royal  Aiu^ie  Speutff^  1892. 
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I. 

SUGGESTIONS  WITH  EEGARD  TO  THE  AI^JJ^EX- 

ATION  OP  U-GANDA. 


I.  Pbeldokabt  Bbhabkb. 

BacLkM.kTtov,  and  exaggerated  fear  of  massacre,  are  represented  in 
the  Press.  No  one  appears  to  have  formulated  ;i  policy,  fiich  as 
a  Viceroy  of  India  would  be  compelled  to  do  under  similar  cireum- 
staDce«.    In  the  abeence  of  any  scheme  proposed  by  abler  hands, 

1  submit  one. 

My  puhition  is  entirely  independent.  As  n  fullower  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  I  am  not  in  sympathy  on  one  great  subject  with 
the  present  Government,  but  this  is  a  subject  entirely  outside  party 
pobtics.  At  the  late  Election  I  beam  most  UDgenerous  charges 
against  Ifr.  Gladstone.  Who  bombarded  Alexandria?  "Who 
deaerted  Gordon?  The  Con8ervatiye8»  who  are  now  bringing 
pressure  on  Lord  Boflebery,  in  the  event  of  disaster  will  at  the 
next  Election  cry  out :  Who  invaded  U-Ganda  ?  "Who  deserted 
neb  and  such  a  political  officer,  who  got  killed  at  his  post  ? 

I  am  totally  unconnected  with  the  Eastern  Ecjuatorial  African 
Company :  I  know  y«ome  of  the  Directors  to  be  the  most  honour- 
able, and  benevolent  of  men  :  moreover,  all  that  they  have  done, 
Im*  W  .  n  Wi  ll  done,  except  tlie  despatch  of  Captain  Lugard  to 
V-<iaii<la  :  were  their  liands  forced  in  this  policy? 

1  um  a  Trott'stant,  ami  yet  it  grieves  mo  to  find  not  a  single 
word  spoken  m  Kugland,  except  by  Captain  Lugai-d,  in  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  a  friendly  State*  and  entitled  to  our  protection. 

I  hATe  been  hall  a  century  connected  with  OhriBtian  Mifisions : 
I  know  pretty  exactly  what  is  doing  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Xettber  Miseionariea,  nor  Missionary  asaociationB,  appear  to  adyan- 
tuge  in  this  affair.  I  read  week  by  week  what  the  French  are 
doing  :  they  arc  perfectly  confident  of  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  Intercession  in  Heayen  in  their 
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favour  of  their  beatified  oolleagues,  who  have  died  in  the  field,  and 
of  Pagan  children,  surreptitioasly  baptized  '*  in  articulo  mortis/' 
And  yet  witli  Fsuch  supernatural  auxiliaries  tlioy  apply  for  the  aid 
of  the  Freuch  Republic,  which  Gallio-like  expch  British  Mission- 
aries from  the  Loyalty  IslaudB,  and  threatens  the  same  polix^y  in 
Tunisia  and  Algeria. 


The  conduct  of  the  British  Mismonary  Society  is  equally  am- 


8ecretary  writes,  that  the  Committee  have  cast  their  anxiety  on 
God,  and  await  the  issue  in  prayer:  this  is  as  it  diould  be:  it 

is  what  the  Missionaries  of  smaller  kingdoms,  which  have  no 
big  ships,  and  big  battalions,  are  obliged  to  do.  But  the  recog- 
nized Press-representative  of  the  Committee,  Th/B  £$eord,  in  its 
Supplement  dated  Oct.  14,  two  days  later,  attempts  to  rouse  the 
ATinoxation-instincts  of  the  Nation :  petitions  arc  to  bo  forwarded 
to  both  Houses  with  signatures  of  men,  women,  and  cliildron.  who 
scarcely  know,  whether  TJ-Gauda  is  in  Asia,  or  Africa,  and  do  not 
realize,  that  the  policy  to  be  forced  upon  the  (J  a  l  rumeut  means 
bloodshed,  outlay  oi  treasui'c,  posHible  discredit,  aud  the  assumption 
of  vast  responsibilities  without  the  neccs6iuy  Militiiry  prepiiration : 
every  electoral  device  is  to  be  set  on  foot :  Sitting  Members  are  to 
be  approached,  and,  if  a  General  Election  comes  on  at  Easter,  there 
will  be  another  distracting  side-issue.  Copies  of  this  war-cry  are 
forwarded  from  the  headquarters  ol  the  Crhurch  MiasioDary  Society. 
The  Times  of  April  18,  in  its  leader  remarks,  that  the  Churdi 
Missionary  Society  is  "  bestirring  itself  to  organize  and  give  voice 
to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  *  protest  against  the  abandonment  of 
the  work,' "  forpretful  of  the  letter  published  by  the  Secretary  in 
its  columns  of  the  xsth,  that  they  were  wholly  given  up  to  Prayer. 

flectere  si  nequeo  Superos,  Acheronta  movebo." 

There  is  an.  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  llights  of  Afri(\an  Sove- 
reigns, and  African  People.  Last  century  the  Europo;uis  stole 
the  Airicans  from  Africa:  in  this  century  they  steal  Africa 
from  the  Africans.  The  Missionary  is  supposed  to  come  to 
convert  the  Soul.  An  intelligent  Mahometan  once  remarked, 
that,  whatever  tiie  white  man  pretended,  the  Missionary  always 
had  under  his  cloak  a  rifle  on  one  side,  and  a  demijohn  of  Eum  on 
the  other,  for  as  sure  as  fste  the  Soldier  and  the  Liquor-dealer 
came  with  him :  I  have  often  on  platforms  denied  this,  and  tried 
to  point  out,  that  the  Missionary  had  different  objects  and  methods, 
and  neither  asked  leave  of  his  Government  to  go  to,  or  the  pro- 
tection ol  Ills  Government  to  stay  in,  any  country.   If  U-Ganda 


**  Kon  tall  uaxilio." 
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€eeii|ned  in  1892,  mainly  tiecaose  Britiah  Missionaiies  requiie 
pntaetioa  for  theniBelves  and  their  converts,  they  can  no  longer 
say,  that  they  lean  on  the  Hand  of  God,  and  nui  on  the  Ann  of 

II.  PsopoaiLB. 

Iff  only  exctii»e  for  intruflin*?  into  this  subject  is,  that  since  1877 
it  has  occupied  my  thoughts,  as  Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  Mcniber  of  the  Committee  of  the  Anti- 
Karerv  Society,  and  Cbainiian.  of  the  African  Sub-Committeo  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  1  have  read 
emy  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English,  French,  Oerman,  and 
Itilian  Languages  from  the  fint  expedition  of  Heniy  t$tanley  to 
ibd  LiTingstone,  to  his  last  to  relieve  Smin  Pasha.  I  have 
carefnUj  studied  the  latest  Maps  of  the  Begion.  I  have  seen  and 
conversed  with  nearly  every  Traveller,  and  nearly  evt  1  y  English 
Jfisaooary,  who  has  found  his  way  to  the  Equatonal  Lake,  and 
lack  agidn  to  Kngland.  I  have  thought  over  this  subject,  and  am 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  turn  which  affairs  have  taken. 
From  the  pr>int  of  view  of  my  Indian  experience  of  tweuty-five 
years,  gained  under  Lord  Lawrence  in  annexations,  rebellions, 
inutmios,  and  nnceusiuj;  military  expeditions,  i  am  not  in  the  least 
8iirpri»c*i,  Ihiit,  it  a  ship  is  allowed  to  drift,  it  should  ♦ro  upon  the 
rocks,  and  so  it  must  be,  until  a  decided  intelligible  policy  is 
adopted  with  an  eye  not  only  to  this  year  and  the  next,  but  to  the 
esiifleqnencea  of  pur  policy  in  1892,  which  will  certainly  ensue  in 
1 900  or  thereabouts.   My  reoonunendations  are  therefore : 

L  Absolute  abandonment  of  the  Kingdom  of  TJ-Ganda  by  every 
employe,  civil  or  military,  of  the  British  Government,  or 
of  the  Eastern  Equatorial  African  Company,  on  the  3i8t  of 
March,  1893. 

II,  Withdrawal  with  thom  of  all  the  Mrdionietan  Sudanese  soldiers 
of  Km  in  Ta^ha,  and  all  other  Mahometans,  not  Natives  of 
U-Ganda,  and  subjects  of  King  Mwanga,  who  can  be  induced 
to  at  ( Mimpany  them. 

IIL  ye«*i>tiations  by  private  individuals  in  England  with  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  in  Tunis  to  bring  about  an  amicable  modus  viveudi 
be  tween  the  French  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  and  the 
English  Protestant  Missionaries,  on  equal  and  honourable 
terms  to  both,  with  a  compact  of  mutual  assistance  against 
the  Pagans  and  Mahometans  in  case  of  attack  made  by  the 
latter  two  sections  of  th**  ]M)]  udation  on  the  two  former. 

IT.  The  establishment  of  a  British  Commissioner,  and  an  armed 
f  rce,  in  a  properly  constructed  fort  at  or  near  8io  Bay  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Equatorial  Lake,  within  the  English 
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Bphere  of  influence,  outside  of  the  Kingdom  of  U-Chmda,  in 
the  neighbourhood  oi  which  eventuallT  the  terminus  of  the 
Mombasa  Kail  way  will  be  placed,  all  expenditure  to  be 

bdrne  by  the  British  Govomraent. 
Y,  The  guaranteeing  of  the  dividtiid  of  a  Railway  from  M<)in]);isa 
to  Sio  Bay  by  the  British  Government  on  comlitiou  that 
it  be  opened  for  use  in  (say)  five  years  from  date  of 
evacuation  of  U  Gauda.  Let  us  consider  these  points 
separately  in  detail. 

I.  Before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Lugaid  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  sections  were  masters  of  the  situation,  holding  all  the  • 
high  offices,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  they  again  acted  in 
concert,  they  should  not  be  so  again:  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Sudanese  soldiers  (Point  II.),  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  sections  (Point  111  ),  and  the  presence  of 
the  English  Commissioner  on  the  East  side  ot  the  Lake  f  l*oint  IV.), 
the  presence  of  tlie  G(  nuan  authorities  at  liiikoba  on  the  frontier 
of  the  German  spliere,  cannot  fail  to  brin-;  liome  to  Mwantra  the 
necessity  of  dufenini:  to  European  wishes,  and  it  would  also  be  his 
own  interest  to  do  so.  At  any  rntr,  we  must  regiml  the  matter 
from  an  Imperial  point  of  vieu ,  and  not  forget  the  lessons  of 
Khali  urn  and  Majuba  Hill,  and  we  ought  not  to  jeopai  dizr  uur 
Imperial  prestige,  hecause  European  Missionaries  have  phinted 
Hiasions  in  a  foreign  and  dangerous  country,  and  hecause  a 
premature  advance  of  the  Agents  of  the  Eastern  Equatorial  AMcan 
Company  has  taken  place  :  the  pear  is  not  yet  ripe :  this  was  often 
said  of  the  Panjdh  in  Korth  India;  buttlie  time  came,  when  it  was 
ripe,  and  fell  into  our  hands:  if  wc  have  but  the  grace  to  wait  till 
the  Railway  is  in  working  order  to  Sio  Bay,  we  shall  then  be  vol 
striking  distance,  and  ran  strike  at  onr  leisure. 

y<»r  need  we  be  afraid,  that  tliis  (h'lay  will  jeopardize  our  sphere 
of  mliuenre.  Our  German  and  Italian  fmntagors  are  b«»un»]  by 
treaty,  and  lnn;e  their  hands  full  within  their  own  s|)lieres,  which 
are  but  half  occupied  :  as  regards  the  French,  let  any  rea'^onable 
person  look  at  the  Map:  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  U-Bani;hi  Kiver, 
the  Preueh  frontier,  to  the  Kile  Basin:  it  took  Henry  SUailey 
years,  wd  months,  to  get  from  the  Aruwfni  to  Albert  Nyanza:  we 
should  hear  from  the  West  coast  of  a  party  having  started,  and 
before  they  had  traversed  the  intervening  Kegions,  we  should 
have  had  time  from  Sio  Bay  to  send  forces  across  tiie  Lake  and 
re-occu])y  U-Ganda.  The  assassination  of  our  Consul  General  at 
U-CJanda,  should  we  be  ill-advised  enough  to  remain  after  Man  li  31 
in  Mengo,  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  the  repulse  of  Majuba 
Hill,  and  Lord  AVolseley  would  find  it  infinitely  more  ditficult  to 
conduet  an  avenj^iug  force  from  Mombasa  to  U-Ganda  than  from 
Cairo  to  Khartum.   A  g^eat  deal  of  unsupported  praise  is  lAvisbed 
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OH  the  wealth  and  oommercial  prospects  of  TT-Qanda :  it  appean  to 
me  entirely  unfoimded.  When  we  annexed  the  Panjab,  we  knew, 
that  it  had  a  population  of  Seventeen  Millions,  skilled  in  agri- 
ealture  and  Commerce,  and  in  a  hidi  .^tute  of  civilization:  the 
peo|de  of  Il-Ganda  appear  to  be  naked  barbarians  with  no  elements 
of  Industry  and  Commerce:  the  Enterprise  would  not  pay  under 
the  present  condition'*. 

IT.  It  i-^  o)>%■^oll'^,  tiirit  to  leave  the  Sudanese  soldiers  of  Emin 
Tasha  bf'iiind  us  is  to  n  inier  Mwanga's  position  intolerable:  they 
are  Kg5-j)tian  subjects,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  their  journey  home,  and  get  other  alien  Mahometans  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  the  country. 

III.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Imperial  GoTemment  to  occupy 
Ptevinces  and  Kingdoms,  because  Missionaries,  Taunting  of  their 
mi  trusting  in  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh,  hare  ventored  into  them :  I 
hsTe  had  fifty  years'  acquaintance  with  Missionaries,  and  Missionary 
Committees,  and  they  are  the  Tory  last  clas^  of  the  community, 
whom  I  should  consult  on  matters  of  administration,  or  worldlv 
policy:  certainly  in  all  our  battles,  annexations,  rebellions,  and 
mutinies,  we  never  did  so  in  Indiii  :  they,  good  people,  would 
have  replied,  that  they  could  <?ivo  no  advice,  brr  ;mso  they  did  not 
understand  tho  problem,  and  could  take  no  part  in  whnt  must 
f-vtntnnte  in  shedding  blood;  it  is  the  fashion  now  for  ^lisbiunary 
CouimitU-vs  to  get  up  deputations,  uraringthc  Forei^rn  Office  to  brinpj 
pre^iire  on  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  tho  Kuiperor  of  Turkey,  to  do 
feomttLiug  or  other,  and  on  the  India  Office  to  alter  their  hnancial 
system  by  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  the  Poppv,  and  on  this 
oeeasion  on  the  Foreign  Office  to  occupy  with  military  forces  an 
African  Kingdom.  All  this  is  very  foolidi.  particularly  because 
tliey  always  giTO  out,  that  they  do  not  meddle  with  politics,  cast 
their  anxie  ty  ujton  God,  and  are  content  with  what  God  sends 
them.  The  Missionaries  of  Switzerland  and  Sweden  are  obliged  to 
be  so.  but  here  we  have  the  French  applying  to  their  Government, 
and  the  English  to  tlioir  Govemm'  Tit :  they  would  resent  any 
interffTrn rf  of  the  State  with  their  projects,  however  wild,  nnd 
yet  din^ctiy  they  get  into  trouhle,  up  ^oes  a  do])utation,  trying:  to 
bring  pressure  on  an  unwillinp;  or  hesitating  Government.  The 
rtate  of  alfairs  at  U-Gaudu  is  simply  disgraceful:  it  is  not  a 
Relijrious  quarrel,  but  a  mere  li^ht  of  French  and  Enprlish,  as  it 
listed  to  be  in  public  Schools  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  memory  of 
the  batUe  of  Waterloo  was  fresh  among  boys. 

The  Bmnan  Catholic  Missionaries  have  predsely  the  same  rights 
m  the  Protestant,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection,  and  have 
m  right  to  send  a  deputation.  The  Missionaries  of  foreign  Nations 
in  British  India,  Africa,  and  N.  America  are  on  precisely  the  same 
fcoting  as  the  British  Missionaries,  and  no  preference  ought  to  be 
aiuiwn.   Unfortunately  the  French  Missionaiyi  whether  Boman 
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Catholic  or  Protestant,  Trill  drag  in  his  NatioDnlity :  Sir  Bartlo 
Frer©  told  me,  that  the  French  Protestant  Mission  in  Basuto-land 
was  the  canse  of  the  troubles  there,  and  the  French  Govemnient 
decorated  the  Head  of  that  ProteHfaut  I^IiBsion  with  the  Le^non  of 
Honour  Ix^raiise  *'  he  contributed  to  the  iutiuence  of  France  -wntbin 
the  Briti.^h  colony  of  South  Africa."  This  is  a  radical  error,  Ironi 
which  the  Roman  Caih<»lic  Missiouancs  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  are  eutii'ely  free. 

Still  I  think  that  a  modus  viyendi  might  be  arranged  before 
March  11,1893.  I  aniicipftted  some  sach  trouble,  for  I  went  over 
to  Tame  in  1881  at  my  own  charge  to  put  the  matter  hefore 
Cardmal  Lavigexie:  His  iBminenoe  heard  my  story,  and  then  stated, 
that  he  entirely  agreed  with  me,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  consider- 
able distance  betwixt  the  Stations  of  the  two  Missions:  unfortunately 
circumstances  prevented  this,  and  wc  see  the  fatal  consequences : 
wiser  now  in  consequence  of  their  troubles  the  two  parties  might 
be  induced  to  w^tpo  to  a  territorial  partition  of  the  country,  nnitual 
foiboarauce,  and  a  united  action,  if  attacked  by  the  Mahometan  or 
Pa^ran  Sections  of  the  population. 

And  the  Britisli  and  French  LioveiTiinents  should  he  informed  of 
this  compact,  and  insist  on  tlieir  countrvnien  keepini::  to  their  con- 
ditions :  in  ca60  of  dilfercuce  there  would  always  be  an  Umpire  in 
the  person  of  the  British  Commissioner  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Lake  at  Sio  Bay. 

IT.  I  now  come  to  the  fourth  point.   The  position  of  TJ-Ganda 
is  a  dangerous  one,  open  to  adnck  from  many  quarters:  the 
position  of  Sio  Bay  and  its  neighbourhood  is  sue:  the  popula- 
tion is  said  to  be  Negro,  not  B^tu  as  is  U>Ganda:  at  least  the 
Yocabularies  collected  are  those  of  Negro  Languages:  it  is  well 
inside  the  T^ntish  sphere,  hut  still  upon  the  Eastern  shore  of  the 
Lake,  so  the  British   liap;  will   still  be  in  evidence :  sereral 
Travellers  have  found  tlieir  way  to  it  from  Mombasa  in  safety, 
and  I  suggt  -t  it  as  a  safe  provisional  advance -post,  until  tlie 
Bailway  is  completed  from  Mombasa.    The  v.h dIu  position  of 
atlaiis  will  then  be  changed:  Steaniors  will  Ll  placed  upon  the 
Lake,  and,  if  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  Cousul-General  at  the 
capital  of  IJ-Ganda,  and  peneteate  beyond  to  XJ-Nyoro,  Albert 
Kyanxa,  and  Wadelai  in  Equatoria,  it  will  then  be  quite  possible. 
This  establishment  must  be  supported  by  the  British  Government, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  costly,  but  anything  less  than  this  would  imply 
abandonment  of  the  Sphere  of  British  Influence.   Such  a  policy 
would  not  be  a  weak  concession  to  an  unreasoning  cry  of  pereons, 
who  did  not  understand  the  problem,  or  care*  to  look  fonrard  ten 
years,  and  coTi^idcr  the  possible  consequence  of  an  insane  Jingo* 
expedition,  but  it  would  represent  the  calm  and  deliberate  opinioti 
of  a  Government,  which  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
administrators  of  British  India,  wluch,  having  established  a  lirza 
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iMMxa  on  the  Sea  at  Bombay  and  OalcBtta,  proceeded  step  hj  step 
Ttar  after  year  up  tbe  yalley  of  the  (Jaoiges  until  the  whole 
Pemnflola  was  conquered  up  to  the  mountain  Bange.  Oriental 
Kingdoms  arc  founded  not  by  a  rash  bite  of  an  nnripe  apple,  but 
by  a  slow  picking  off  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  as  they  get  ripe. 

V.  Granting  the  guarantee  to  the  Kail  way  from  Mombdsa  to 
Sio  Bay  seems  to  pro  without  saying :  of  what  use  was  spending 
moaey  on  the  ISuney,  if,  wlien  the  project  was  declared  to  be 
feasible,  it  was  not  carrii d  nut?  We  have  assumed  eert^nri  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  BruN.-'cis-Conference  :  tlie  timfi,  and  the  modey 
of  discharging  those  responsibilities  rest  with  us,  but  we  must  give 
eridence  of  an  intention^  and  it  is  presumed,  that  the  gentlemen, 
ind  Societiee,  who  are  now  so  outspoken  of  their  intention  by 
depiitationfl,  and  the  Press,  to  force  Lord  Boeebeiy^s  hand,  will  be 
resdy  to  grant  the  money  required  to  cany  out  the  modified  policy 
now  proposed. 

If  experienoe  be  worth  anything,  it  must  not  be  like  the  stem- 
hght  of  a  ship,  which  only  illuminates  the  space,  which  has  been 
triTersed,  but  it  must  be  like  the  search-light  on  the  prow,  which 
pers  into  the  darkness  of  the  near  future.    The  question  before  us 
is :  shall  we  do  it,  or  shall  we  mt  do  it  ?  If  we  do  it,  what  will  be 
onr  «ituation  m  live  or  ten  years?  if  we  do  not  do  it  now,  can  we 
title  over  till  we  arc  ready  to  stiike  a  lasting  and  efficient  blow  ? 
I  think  that  we  can.    It  is  unworthy  to  act  from  fear  of  the 
Russian?!  in  India,  or  of  the  Frencli  in  Africa  ;  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
great  country  to  be  goaded  by  irresponsible  Missionary  Associations 
into  a  policy,  which  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire,  and 
which  means  expenditure  with  no  immediate  return.   We  want  the 
Biitiflh  Power  to  be  maintained  with  honour,  and  without  uu- 
useessary  waste  ol  treasure,  slau^ter  of  poor  Africans  with  Maxim- 
guns,  and  sacrifice  of  British  prestige:  it  is  well  to  have  a  Giant's 
strength,  but  not  to  use  it  as  a  bully:  we  require  time  to  take  T)reatb, 
and  prepare  for  a  peaceful  advance  later  on :  we  have  often  had  to 
do  it  in  the  childhood  of  our  Indian  Empire.    The  children  of  this 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chiMren  of  light.  In 
the  long  run  a  Missionary  Association  plains  priory,  and  larger 
rewun-es,  Ity  tin  -liuighter  of  its  converts,  and  the  destruction  of 
its  Mi  v-ion- Stat  ions.    If  we  can  judge  from  the  French  Missionary 
Beports  the  French  ^lissionarics  are  making  their  troubles  well- 
known  in  France,  and  are  milking  that  cow  most  eliectually.  The 
P^titesfeant  Press  parades  the  list  of  those,  who  have  fallen,  with  a 
Hnd  of  pride :  "  See  the  success  of  our  Labours ! " 

Mergee  profundo  pulchrior  erenit." 

^  But  to  a  Secular  Power  to  make  a  blunder  in  territorial  annexa- 
tioB,  and  capture  a  useless  white  Elephant)  is  worse  than  a  crime : 
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to  1)6  in  a  litunry  is  a  tenible  miBtake :  we  ongM  noi  to  have  adnmoed, 
till  we  weie  sure  of  our  supports,  and  we  &sXi  be  so,  if  we  have  the 
grace  to  wait  five  years.  The  Missionary  is  dauntless  in  cbarsoter» 
and  quite  ready  to  die,  but  he  is  regardless  of  consequences  to 
himself  or  others,  and  forgets,  that  the  death  of  a  white  man  in 
Central  Africa  means  something  more  than  the  loss  of  a  single 
valualilc  life.  ITc  if?  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  and  will 
have  his  roward,  but  Eartlily  Kin^floms  cannot  be  governed  in  this 
way  :  Earthly  Rulers  have  to  grapple  with  hard  facts,  and  admit 
the  existence  of  impediments,  which  comptd  Roiuetimes  absolnt«, 
but  in  this  case,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  only  temporary,  withdrawal  from 
the  Kingdom  of  U-Gauda. 

Zoruhn,  October  14,  1892. 


I*  WE  DECIDK  not  TO  IIOI-D  THK  WHOLE  OF  THE   KryGDOM  01 

U-Gandjl  as  a  Bmxish  PaoTiKcs,  thek  whai  ? 

Head  Sir  G.  PortaVa  despatch  to  Lord  Ro»ehfry,  dated  Zanzibar, 
-tYor.  I,  1893,  received  at  the  Foreign  OJice^  Dec.  6,  i8q3, 
and  preunUd  to  th$  Mwue  of  Commons^  Marchj  1894,  ^fi^ 
th$  death  of  ike  writer:  pa^es  29-39  of  the  Blue  Book. 

April,  1894. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  false  glamour  about  the  value  of  tiie 
Kingdom  of  U-Ganda :  (t)  it  is  on  the  Equator,  and  not  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  (2)  the  nearest  portions  m  yoo  miles 
from  the  nearest  seaport;  (5)  the  only  products  are  ivory  and 
coffee ;  (4)  there  are  positively  no  natural  modes  of  commomoation, 
either  by  water  or  land :  a  ton  of  goods  cost  £300  in  porterage; 
a  letter  takes  four  months  to  get  to  Great  Britain;  (5)  the  only 
amied  Natirc  Troops  arc  the  ^fahometan  Sudanese  soldiers  of 
Emin  Pasha,  described  as  most  bnital ;  (6^^  the  reigning  Sovereign 
is  a  cniel  debauchee,  witli  no  gift  of  rule,  ami  ai)parently  the  last 
male  of  his  race ;  (7)  there  is  no  hope  of  the  cost  of  administration 
being  defrayed  by  the  "Revenue  of  the  country. 

If  you  glance  round  Africa,  and  the  world,  you  will  nowhere 
find  a  more  undesirable  Begion,  more  difficult  to  hold,  and  more 
profitless  when  held.  All  ihe  facts  stated  above  are  derived  from 
Sir  G.  Portal's  own  statement.  As  to  the  fear  of  any  other 
European  Power  stepping  in,  if  we  step  out,  Germany  is  the 
only  one  who  could  get  at  the  Region :  it  is  a  f^  cry  to  get  to  the 
nearest  French  colony,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  France 
would  mean  war,  Italy,  Portugal,  Belgium  have  got  their  hands 
full  elsewhere. 
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Thie  idea  of  introdaemg  tiie  Stdtaa  of  Zaiusibfo  into  the  possible 
•mngements  seems  madness.  He  lias  neither  ability,  nor  re- 
sQ«ircee»  nor  knowledge  of  the  coimtry,  except  througn  the  Arab 
6kTe-deeIen»  who  are  the  avowed  enemies  odE  all  Europeans,  and 

of  all  progress. 

T  am  glad  to  see  from  §  4,  page  52,  that  Sir  G.  Portal  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  "  direct  admiuistration  of  tJ-Ganda  hy 
the  British  Government."  The  advantages  would  not  be  com- 
iiieTi«'nrate  with  the  finaiieial  sacrilices  which  raiiNt  bu  made  :  it 
wuubl  be  better  on  every  account  to  leave  the  king  to  conduct 
his  own  administration. 

This  is  really  a  great  point  gained,  that  the  Special  Commissioner 
after  Tinting  the  coonhy  has  arriTed  at  this  clear  deein<Hi :  that 
he  and  his  brother,  both  healthy  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
every  comfort  of  food,  dothing,  and  medical  attendance,  should 
have  snccombed  to  the  climate  of  tbis  tropical  Begion  on  the 
Equator  is  a  fact,  which  I  record,  as  another  argament  against 
annexation,  and  colonization. 

It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  discuss  the  alternative  proposals. 

Sir  G.  Portal  considers  it  necessary  to  deprive  the  East  Equa- 
torial African  Company  of  any  political,  or  administrative,  duties, 
eitlu-r  within  the  limits  of  the  Sultan's  territory,  **  under  con- 
crJiHfmJt  mnde  by  that  Sormreign^^^  or  outside  the  limits  in  the 
interior  "  under  the  Royal  Charter. This  is  another  great  ])oint 
gained.  Such  Companies  under  lloyal  Charter  are  a  curse  to  Africa. 
The  kind  of  men,  who  make  up  the  Boards,  or  go  out  as  their 
Agents,  are  not  qualified  to  wield  the  rod  of  Empire :  they  very 
properly  think  of  their  dividends,  and  nothing  beyond. 

80  f^  I  am  in  unison  with  Sir  G.  Portal: 

(i)  No  attempt  of  direct  administration  of  U-Ganda. 
(})  Ganeelling  of  the  Charter,  and  Concessions  to  the  E.  £. 
Company. 

Henceforth  onr  road  divides. 

I  positively  object  to  allowing  Zanzibar  to  have  any  control 
whatever  beyond  the  ten-mile  coast  radius :  it  is  possible,  that  the 
feaiiitt  kind  of  Conccf^sions,  as  the  Sultjin  made  to  the  Compuny,  tan 
now  be  made  to  the  liritish  Govtriiment.  Let  us  take  this  for 
granted,  and  consider  (i)  our  position,  (2)  past  experience, 
(3)  futon  proepeets. 

(1)  Omr  Pmiian,  It  is  a  graye  question,  affecting  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  next  century :  it  may  prove  an  incubus, 
and  a  danger,  as  the  Danube,  and  tile  Euphrates,  were  to  the  Roman 
Koipite:  we  must  decide  this  graye  matter  not  with  an  eye  to  the 
views  or  convenience  of  the  present  Epoch  only;  we  must  look 
forward  twenty  yean:  we  must  lay  our  foundationa  firm,  if  we 
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mean  to  build  a  new  edifice,  or  we  Bhnll  have  to  leave  the  country 
in  dis«^raf^e,  as  we  left  the  Sudan  and  Afghanistdn.  I  should  j)refer 
the  poliry  of  clearing:  out,  hut  it  is  hn)  late,  and  it  is  wiser  to  accept 
the  fact,  that  the  liritish  people  o£  both  political  parties  are  de- 
tcrmiued  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  annexation :  a  wise 
Statesman  tdways  accepts  facts:  **non  quod  volumus,  sed  quod 
possum  us  " :  all  that  I  ask  is,  that  we  should  fonn  a  delibmte 
scheme,  keep  dear  of  all  entanglement  with  2aiisib6r,  anid  we 
should  not  be  m  a  hurrj.      Festma  lent6." 

(2)  Ow  Poit  £rpenenee,  Brituh  India  gives  a  good  precedent 
Had  it  been  proposed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  annex  the 
Panjab,  and  place  a  Resident  in  Afghanist^,  wise  Statesmen  voald 
have  said  :  •*  Hold  your  hand :  the  pear  is  not  ripe."  Our  policy 
was  to  advance  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  strip  off  leaf  after 
leaf  of  the  great  artichoke.   80  we  secured : 

(1)  A  stronf?  position  at  Calcutta. 

(2)  Annexation  of  Lower  i^angaL 

(3)  Annexation  of  Behar. 

(4)  Annexation  of  North-West  Provinces. 

When  I  entered  the  Indian  Service  in  1843  our  frontier  was  on 
tl^e  Satiaj :  we  had  a  Region  called  the  Protected  States  betwixt 
the  Jamna,  the  limit  of  our  Provinces,  and  the  Satlaj,  the  limit  of 
our  Protectorate.   Under  my  very  eyes  came 

(5)  The  conquest  of  the  Panjdb. 

(6)  Friendly  political  relations  with  A^gMff|«t4fl, 

Here  we  have  a  modus  operandi  "  :  safe  :  with  supports  behind 
us  on  the  frontier:  "  etapes,"  "places  d'anues":  communirations 
first  hy  Rivers  (Janges  and  Jamna  i  then  by  Heads ;  now  by  Railway. 
It  took  half  a  century. 

(3)  Future  I'rospects.  Let  us  adopt  the  same  policy:  let  us 
imagine  the  British  sphere  with  Mombasa  as  a  ba^iis,  and  Albert 
Kyanza  as  the  extreme  summit,  to  be  treated  as  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  century :  the  great  Marqiiess  of 
'Wellesley,  Governor-General  in  1805,  knew  whii  he  was  about; 
he  had  a  plan,  and  looked  ahead. 

l^ow  as  regards  our   British  East  Equatorial  Africa." 

I.  Fortify  !^^onlhasa,  and  make  it  a  safe  harbour  for  men-of-war. 

II.  Induce  the  Sultan  of  Zauzihur  to  transfer  the  Concession  of 
his  ten-mile  radius  to  tlie  British  Govenimcnt  on  liberal 
terms,  to  be  increased,  if  success  attends  the  entcrpri^ie. 
III.  Annex  all  that  country,  which  lies  South  of  tlie  Hirer 
Tuna  up  to  the  dividing  Range  of  niountain&,  known 
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as  Man  or  Kikuyu,  on  36^  East  Lonp^tude :  administer 
this  Province  in  the  cheap  manner  of  a  non-Regulation 
District  in  India :  no  troops  ore  refjiured,  only  a  Military 
I'oUce :  British  India  will  supply  the  material  ior  a 
Police  Repriinent. 

IT.  Make  a  Railway  irom  Mombasa  to  Kikuyu,  a  cheap  single 
line,  with  a  *'  place  d'annes "  at  Kikuyu.  This  is 
Region  I,  analogous  to  the  FroTiiice  of  Bang&l. 
T.  On  the  other  eide  of  the  Range  is  Region  No.  II,  the 
West  face  of  whioh  ie  the  diore  of  Yiotoria  Nyanza: 
this  Begion  most  be  left  to  itself  as  &r  as  possible  for 
th$  pr0tmUi  a  line  of  Road  should  be  marked  oat,  and 
an  annual  payment  made  to  the  Chiefs  to  keep  it  open : 
if  any  breach  of  the  peace  takes  place,  or  plundering 
of  caravans,  wc  must  punish  them^  as  we  do  the  Afghans 
on  our  Indian  frontier. 

TL  On  the  Lake  wo  must  have  at  !i  suitable  spot  anotlier 
"placo  d'armes,"  with  acces.s  to  the  Lake,  and  a  pro- 
tected harbour  for  our  JSteamers  on  the  Lake.  This 
Region  will  be  our  Protectorate,  till  in  due  time  it 
expands  into  our  North- West  Provinces. 
VIL  U-Oanda  should  be  treated  like  Afghanistdn,  abeolutely 
evacaated.  No  British  flag  shonld  fly  :  a  treaty  of 
friendship  shonld  be  formed  with  the  King,  and  an 
annual  payment  made,  io  return  for  good  behaviour, 
and  presents  of  Arms :  if  the  King  wishes  ff^  a  Political 
agent  should  reside  at  the  Court  of  the  King,  but  no 
liritish  troops :  the  sole  communication  betwixt  the 
capital  of  tl-Ganda  and  the  Region  T^o.  II  on  the 
oppo'site  and  Ivi^tcni  side  of  thp  Lake  should  be  by 
Steamers,  which,  of  course,  will  be  armed. 
MIL  As  to  the  Kingdom  of  U-Nyoro,  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  and 
the  iipptr  water.-*  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Lado,  we  should 
declare  them  to  be  within  our  Sphere  of  Inllueuce,  and 
announce  our  intention  to  deal  with  them  as  time  goes  on : 
with  the  West  Bank  of  Albert  Nyanza,  and  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  we  shonld  disclaim  all  connection,  and  limit  our 
Bphere  to  the  Eastem  Bank ;  in  course  of  time  a  route 
will  be  worked  out  to  Lado  from  some  Port  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  North  of  Mombasa,  through  the  Galla  country : 
we  must  leave  this  to  the  future :  ii  is  ih$  tMUiral  mUUt 
r.f  the  Upper  NiU  Provi)ice. 
IX.  The  ^lissionarici*,  British  or  French,  must  manage  their 
own  aiiairtt  :  no  blessing  will  ever  attend  the  ])n'aching 
of  the  Gospel,  supported  by  the  Ann  of  the  Flesh,  and 
Maxim -guns:  Mn«  o  the  time  of  Charles  3Jartel,  and 
Bouiiace,  no  true  Evangelization  has  been  attempted  by 
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force  of  arms :  there  is  no  Mission  of  any  denomination 
or  Ohurch  at  this  moment,  '*  which  sits  upon  riiies  and 
guns'*  (to  use  Mettemich's  phrase).  I  have  hcen  de- 
Toted  for  fifty  yeai's  to  Missions,  but  I  denouiice  the 
Missions,  both  Romisli  tii  l  Protestant,  at  U-Granda ;  it 
is  a  mere  bid  for  political  power. 

It  is  far  better  to  withdraw  at  onoe,  than  to  baye  to  withdraw, 
aa  the  rveoch  had  to  in  1870  from  the  Romiah  Provincee,  and 
the  Britiah  did  twice  from  Afghaniat&n,  and  onoe  fpovn  the  Trana* 
Taal.  There  is  a  French  Proverb,  Step  back  in  order  to  make 
a  better  leap " :  let  us  do  so :  a  Naval  Power  ahould  be  baaed 
firmly  on  the  sea,  with  a  facility  of  collecting  reservea,  and 
sending  up  relief,  maintaining  Railways  and  Telegraphs :  only 
imagine  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  existi'nce  of  a  "  Chateau 
d'Espn«3^e "  in  Central  Africa,  with  an  interval  of  four  mouths 
for  a  letter  to  arrive  in  London,  and  eight  months  to  fj:et  a  reply 
back  to  the  writer.  All  things  wiU  come  right,  if  we  have  grace 
to  wait. 

Tho  expense,  the  loss  of  life,  the  uncertamty,  and  the  possibility 
of  disaster,  are  appalling  to  think  of :  I  am  old  enough  to  recoUedt 
the  news  of  the  disaater  in  Afghanistan  reaching  England  in 
1839-40  vi&  the  Cape :  we  cannot  wait  four  months  now :  the  loaa 
of  life  ol  British  troops  marching  under  the  heat  of  the  Equatorial 
aun  will  be  frightful ;  the  cost  of  an  expedition  would  be  tremen- 
dona*   We  do  not  think  enough  in  Eng^d  of  physical  obstacles. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  in  Kashmir  in  1850,  talking  with  my  old 
friend,  Maharaja  Golab  Sin^h,  the  Kinp;  of  tlio  country :  we  were 
standing  on  a  bridge,  looking  at  his  fortres'?,  nrifl  I  said,  that  1  could 
shell  the  fortress  from  that  bridge  :   he  ]aiiL']i(  (l  and  said,  **  how 
will  you  get  your  guns  up  the  passes  from  India  to  Kashmir?** 
The  old  fox  took  cai-e  that  the  roads  were  totally  impassable  for 
guns.    King  Mwanga  might  say:  **  get  your  troops  here,  and  kt'ep 
them  alive  for  a  term  of  years."    Grutlually,  gradually,  as  the 
Eailwav  eztenda,  and  our  Fow^  aetUea  down,  aU  will  be  poasible. 

I  add  aome  incidental  remarks. 

We  moat  get  the  Snd^ese,  or  Nubian,  Mahometan  troops  out  of 
the  country  at  any  expense.  I  read  in  Th$  Tim$%  of  April  23,  that 
among  the  forces  of  the  Einp:  of  TJ-Nyoro,  who  fought  against  the 
British,  were  some  of  the  Nubians  of  £min  Pasha's  force :  if  we 
left  them  behind,  they  would  join  their  co-religioniata,  and  over- 
whelm the  King's  administration. 

We  have  noflnng,  as  a  ruling  Power,  to  do  with  the  fact,  that  the 
people  are  Chriatiau,  or  Hindu,  or  Mnhouietan,  or  Pagan  :  we 
must  deal  fairly  with  all.  The  admiuihtratujn  of  British  India  has 
taught  US  this  lesson  :  it  is  mere  claptrap  sentiment  to  iutroduc*e 
such  colouring  oi  a  grave  question:  I  am  sorry  tiiut  Sir  Gerald 
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Portal  stooped  to  do  ao.  Page  20,  Factor  1 1 :  what  judge  is  he 
whether  "  the  hold  is  firm  ?  "  I  doubt. 

The  administration  of  U-6ailda  has  no  poasihle  connection  with 
the  export  of  slayes  from  the  coasts  of  the  Sultanat  of  Zansibiur,  or 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Mozambfk.  The  flow  of  the  Caravans  of 
SlaTe-clealcrs  is  over  Lake  Xyasa :  at  any  mte,  it  will  not  be 
through  the  Mombasa  Province,  as  sujrgeeted  under  Heading  ill. 

If  no  Railway  be  made  to  Kikuyu,  it  mnst  be  recollected,  that 
the  only  alternative  is  forced  labour,  or  Slave-labour,  of  porters: 
ihtf»  are  no  roadg  for  tcheel  carriages :  no  elephants,  camels,  oxen, 
or  Lor^cii,  a&  in  British  India ;  only  a  few  donkeys,  and  half  a  dozen 
ponies. 

The  Idea  of  a  European  eolonj  under  the  Equator  seems  to  be  a 
grim  pleasantly :  no  European  woman  has  ever  penetrated  to  these 
BsgUms ;  so  there  has  been  no  experiment  in  diild-lile :  between 
tike  Thipics  of  Capricorn  and  Cancer  there  is  no  prospect  of 

Enr<>i>ean  settlements  in  Africa. 

if  French  Missionaries  are  to  settle  in  an  English  sphere,  they 
must  supply  themselves  with  passports,  the  possession  of  which  will 
rPTiiind  tbi-ni,  that  they  arc  under  the  protection  of,  and  therefore 
dunn^  their  domicile,  which  in  t/mr  case  is  fir  their  lifi,  subjects  of, 
Clrtat  Britain,  mid  any  act  of  intrigue,  or  rebellion,  will  render 
them  liable  to  the  same  punisbiiu  nt,  whii  li  would  mo.st  certainly 
meet  any  British  Settler  in  a  French  colony,  viz.  Expulsion  or 
laipri*<jnment.  As  a  core  liar}*  to  this,  the  French  should  receive 
compensation  for  the  brutal  treatment,  which  they  received  from 
tiie  Agents  d  the  Chartered  Company  in  1892,  and  be  assured  of 
the  eame  Tolerance  as  in  British  Indluu  It  is  shocking  to  read  the 
expreesionB  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  on  this  snbject. 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  word  treaty."  Of 
eoofee  in  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  America,  a  treaty  is  a  very  solemn 
thing;  but  in  Africa  during  the  last  fifteen  years  everybody,  who 
lias  been  in  the  coontr^,  men  like  Carl  Peters,  etc.,  with  no  manner 
of  aTithority  from  their  Oovemment,  have  been  making  treaties. 
Bundles  of  treaties  are  rep'»rted  to  have  been  made  by  Chiefs,  whose 
a.-tirtl  re«4ideuce  in  uncprtaiii,  who  had  no  power  to  act  for  their 
tribe,  and  also  were  ignorant  of  the  purport :  before  a  treaty  is 
made,  it  is  usual  to  examine  the  credentials  of  the  parties  con- 
tructiiii^  :  iiuthinj;  of  this  kind  has  been  done  :  the  treaties  are  just 
waftte  paper.  The  treaty  made  by  Sir  G.  Portal  with  Mwanga 
^page  18)  is  a  sample  of  a  solemn  doonment  prepared  by  a  duly 
authorised  repreaentatiye  of  Her  Majesty,  and  to  be  respected. 

As  to  ir*Nyoro,  Colonel  Colrille  should  be  seyerely  reproTed. 
At  page  1 7  Sir  G.  Portal  writes :  I  can  see  no  object  worth  gaining 
by  a  forcible  aubjugati  ni  nf  U-Nyoro,"  and  yet  the  Colonel  attacks 
thai  Kingdom,  and  the  Missionaries  shont  ont  (see  Tmn^  April, 
i894)»  "  U*Kyoro  for  Christ :  send  a  Missionary  at  once  to  occupy 
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the  country."  should  never  have  established  our  Empire  in 

India,  if  we  liad  acted  iu  this  way.  In  184.5,  Dec.  18,  I  w'l'^  with 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  (Lord  liardinfje)  and  a  few  others,  under  a 
tree  having  lunch,  a  few  hem's  before  tlie  battle  of  ^iudki  com- 
menced:  the  old  Peninsular  poldier  said  thoughtfully,  "I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  of  opinion,  that  wc  had  suffi- 
cient provocation  to  justify  this  war."  Young  fellows  and  Chartored 
Companies  wage  war  **  &  la  disczetion  "  now :  this  should  be  stopped. 

The  Prime  Hinister  remarked  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  fianqneti 
1894,  as  follows :  Of  armed  ezploratioii  the  dangerous  bearing  is 
**  obvious  enough.    The  Explorer  of  the  last  generation  was  a 

simple  Traveller,  who  took  his  life  in  his  hand*  fiis  successor 
"  of  these  days  is  the  commander  of  a  little  army,  who  takes  it 
•*  upon  him  to  light  battles,  annex  territory,  and  conclude  treaties." 

P.S  — The  following  letter  sent  by  me  to  The  Times,  July.  1804., 
supplies  a  ho]K»  that  the  national  contention  betwixt  the  JFrenck 
and  British  ^lis.sionariea  will  now  disappear : 

**  Sir,  I  liave  the  lionour  to  inform  you,  on  the  authoritv  of  the 

IlluHtrated  Catholic  Jfiss ions  ot  July,  1894,  page  41,  that  the 
*'  Superior  General  of  tlie  French  Missionaries  now  at  XJ-Ganda 

has  applied  to  the  Pope  to  allow  Cardinal  Yaughan,  Superior 
«  General  of  the  Mill  Hill  Society,  near  Hampstead,  in  If  iddlesez, 

to  send  out  a  detachment  of  English  Fathers  to  work,  as  allies 
"  and  auxiliaries,  of  the  French  Fathers,  and  it  is  extremelj 
"  probable  that  the  Holy  See  will  approTO  of  this  arrangement,  as 

in  every  way  desirable  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  vel^re 
*'  of  U-Ganda. 

•*  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  confusion  in  the  Native  mind  of 
*'  Kiiropcan  nationalities  and  Languages  with  different  forms  of  the 
"  same  Christian  Relitrion.  To  the  Natives  the  ]>rlf"<ts  of  the 
**  Church  of  Kome  were  all  "Wa-Franza,  nnd  the  riiitc-^tants  all 
*•  Wa-Inglesa.  This  delusion,  which  has  caused  bioodsiied,  will 
**  exist  no  longer. 

**  At  the  same  time  the  public  declaration  of  the  British.  Ppo- 
"  tectorate  removes  all  political  complications.  In  British.  India, 
«  in  Canada,  and  in  Ans^nlia,  there  are  French  Hisrions,  but  they 
<*  neyer  give  the  least  tronUe,  as,  so  long  as  the  Civil  Law  is 
"  obeyed,  the  British  Govemment  never  interferes  in  their  opora^ 

tions    If  necessary,  every  foreigner  could  be  required  to  supply 

himself  with  a  passport,  aa  was  the  case  in  British  India  during 
**  the  Mutinies  of  1857  ;  in  time  of  peace  this  formality  ceases. 

"  What  is  required  for  the  Protestant  Mission  in  U-Ganda  is 
"  a  resident  Bishop,  content  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Houiish 
**  Bishop,  and  to  live  a  term  of  years  with  his  ^lissionaries,  instead 
*'  of  being  backwards  and  forwards  every  two  years  to  London,  for 
"  the  ])ur])ose  of  consulting  the  Missionary  Committee,  and  visiting 

his  wife  and  children." 
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II. 

THE  U-GANBA  SCANDAL,  1892. 

I  HATB  beea  asked  bj  the  Editor  of  tiie  Imp&nal  and  Anatie 
Quarterly  Rmtw  to  write  on  this  Subjeet:  though  |»aiiifall^ 
Imiliar  with  it  I  hesitated  to  do  bo  ;  the  yolcano  of  public  Bonti- 
mentolity  must  burn  itself  out :  the  people  of  England  have  passed 
into  one  of  their  periodical  paroxysms  of  madness :  some  years  back 
there  was  just  such  another  about  Gordon  of  Khartum.  A  wise 
old  man  in  the  Middle  Ag:c's  \vr(3te  as  follows  :  *•  Sine  insnnum 
vii!<!iim  factre  (juod  rult,  nuin  vult  facere  quod  Tuit."  ''Let  the 
fcM<:i-ii  world  do  what  it  wishes,  for  it  wishes  to  do  what  it 
Wi.-iif'S." 

In  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  the  country  aunouiicod  in 
T7if  Time4  of  this  day,  November  24,  1892,  I  hail  the  sign  of  re- 
tnming  common-sense,  and  sobriety  of  thought. 

*^  It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Government  not  to  interim  with 
«  the  evaeoatum  ol  U-Ganda  by  the  Imperial  British  Eaat  A&ica 
**  Company  on  the  jiat  ol  Maroh,  1893,  bnt  at  once  to  send  ont  a 

Commiarioner  of  their  own  with  a  sufficient  Native  escort  for  the 

pnrpof^  of  reporting  on  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  U-Ganda, 
"  and  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  country/' 

This  practically  defers  the  final  decision  until  after  Parliament 
f  i5  inr  t :  it  wiii  f?ive  time  to  those,  who  with  imperfect  informa- 
tion have  ni'^hed  into  the  Sul'jfct,  to  mature  their  knowledge : 
Bi*ihops,  l>fans,  A '^sistant-M asters  in  rublic  Schools,  lending- 
article- writers,  country  Clergymen,  members  of  Chambers  of 
Comiiit ree,  enthusiasts,  fanatics :  many  of  these  did  not  know  six 
months  apo  whero  U-Ganda  was :  a  year  hence,  if  some  terrible 
<iiflastery  like  that  of  the  fall  of  Khartum,  or  the  defeat  of  Maiuba 
Hill,  wen  the  reanlt  of  onr  premature  occapation  of  this  inland 
Boontainona  ooontry,  they  would  deny  all  responsibility:  the 
poUey  propoaed  ia  one  of  the  graveat  problems  of  tius  century :  let 
it  be  thought  out,  free  from  rodomontade,  bunkum,  semi-Eeligious 
humbug,  on  its  merits.  I  shall  strive  to  maintain  a  cold  judicial 
acttitude  in  these  remarks  :  it  ia  not  a  Miaaionary,  or  a  Commercial, 
9peatioii»  but  a  liational  one. 
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Let  me  enumerate  the  different  motives,  urged  by  different 
individualB  in  Fublio  Meetings  or  letters  to  the  Prees. 

I.  The  honour  of  Great  lintuin. 

II.  The  continuity  of  moml  policy. 

III.  The  Buppresflion  of  the  Slave-Trade  and  Slavery. 

IV.  The  opening  out  of  new  markets,  and  a  vast  field  to  British 
Commerce. 

y.  The  annexatioiiy  the  eontmU  of  ike  NMn  Swmni^,  and 
liifi  Pagan  and  Mahometan  Sabjects,  of  a  oonntry  half  as  large  as 
Europe,  healthy,  fertile,  suitable  not  oolj*  for  residence  of 
Euxopeana  as  in  British  India,  but  for  colonisation,  as  in  Sooth 

Africa. 

VI.  The  risk  of  other  Powers,  G^erman,  Italian,  Portug:ue8e,  and 
French,  grasping  at  this  "  Pearl  of  Africa, if  the  British  failed  to 

lay  their  hands  on  it  at  once. 

VII.  The  prospo<4  of  the  cultivntion  of  coffee,  tea,  cotton,  and 
other  tropical  products;  the  exi  t(  n  t  nf  animal  wealth  in  the 
form  of  Ivory,  and  of  mineral  wcaliii  untold. 

VIII.  The  awiul  consequence  of  the  Briton  iailing  at  tHs 
juncture  to  discharge  his  ImpLiiai  Mission,  viz.,  civil  war,  murder, 
massacre,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  H.M/s  Con8ul*(}eneral  it 
Zanzibar,  Sir  G.  Portal,  <A#  mrid  ha$  never  known  the  like, 

IX.  Yree  course  to  the  peaceful  work  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  and     the  Church  of  Borne. 

X.  Protecticm  of  the  Natire  Christian  Churches  from  the  In- 
tolerance of  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan. 

XI.  The  establishment  of  Protestant  Government,  under  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Missionaries  who  has  oome  from 
U-Oanda,  *'the  fntnro  would  bo  very  bright." 

XII.  The  maiiiteiiauce  of  sacred  treaties,  extorted  from  a  Xing, 
who  was  one  of  the  basest  of  men,  who  hud  kille<l  an  English 
Bishop,  had  been  nominally  both  a  Protestant,  and  a  Iloman 
Catholic,  who  was  admitted  to  be  a  murderer,  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  Subjects  of  this  King  it  would  be  shameful 
to  abandon  them* 

Xni.  The  occupation  of  the  Head-waters  d  the  Nile,  pre- 
senting a  strategic  position  unequalled  in  the  world. 

XIV,  The  whole  Kew  Testament  has  been*  translated  into  the 
Language  of  U-Ganda. 

XV.  In  the  plan  of  the  Creator  of  the  woild,  Africa  was  created 
for  the  benefit,  and  tlio  vile  uses,  of  the  people  of  Europe  :  the 
K^egro,  being  only  partially  removed  from  the  position  of  his  near 
relation,  the  anthro])oid  ape,  has  no  n«:;;ht  to  independence,  political 
freedom,  or  the  use  of  liis  own  customs:  he  was  placed  in  Africa 
to  be  cut  down  and  plundered  by  Geographieal  explorers,  to  be 
debauched  by  the  impuil/ers  of  European  and  Amuncuii  liq^uois, 
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to  be  shot  down  by  European  Maxim-guns  and  rifles,  to  be 
CB6oiizag«d  to  internecine  tribal  waifare  by  a  liberal  importation 
of  gunpowder,  and  lethal  weapons. 

Let  us  calmly  consider  all  these  points,  neither  from  the 
fanatiral  scTni-relipious  point  of  view,  nor  from  the  selfish  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  experience. 

(i)  The  honour  of  Great  liritain/'  "  Scuttling  '»  is  said  to  be 
"dishonourable'*:  let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not  scuttle  our 
own  ship  by  overloading  it :  in  the  case  of  a  European  wai*,  our 
position  ii  aizeady  Tery  insecure.  Is  it  honourable  to  iiiTade  with 
a  military  force  and  conquer  a  Nation,  which  has  never  given 
as  any  eanse  of  umbrage  f  We  read  in  Pope's  Homer," 
AehQles'  angry  exclamation : 

"  T^liat  cause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 
The  distant  Trojans  never  injured  me." 

The  U -Ganda  iamb  has  never  injnred  the  British  wolf :  the 
Stytch  fought  the  Eufjlish  for  their  own  Mountains:  the  Irish 
are  cryini;  out  for  National  indepentlenee.  The  English  Race, 
whose  frlory  it  is  to  have  never  had  its  towns  occupied  bv  a 
foreign  force,  should  be  merciful  to  the  poor  African:  what  then 
is  the  real  motive  of  this  eiy  ?  The  earth  greed  of  the  comfort- 
•Ue  English  middle  classes:  the  possession  of  large  ships  and 
big  baliialions  breeds  a  lost  of  annexation,  a  Jingo-feeling; 
the  dd  cry  of  the  Boman  people, 

Panem  et  Cireenses," 

and  new  triumphs  strutting  down  the  Sacred  way.  Instead  of 
attending  to  the  sorrows  htkI  wnnts  of  their  own  poorer  classes 
in  thpir  trreat  cities,  the  <  lutort  ible  middle  classes  are  desirous 
to  toiitrol  the  filthy  opiuni-.-.Hiuking  appetites  of  the  Chinese,  to 
enforce  the  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows,  to  compel  the  ( iiiuese 
Wooica  to  have  their  feet  free  from  liguinents ;  and  lastly  to 
anticipate  possible  civil  strife  in  XJ-Ganda,  they  would  let  loose 
iStm  dogs  of  war:  the  honour  of  England  is  represented  by  Maxim* 
gms  imported  to  cnt  down  the  African  converts  of  French  Boman 
Qstholics:  Jingo -expeditions  of  this  kind  are  promoted  by  the 
aame  sense  of  honour,  which  in  the  last  generation  caused  duels 
with  sword  and  pistol.  There  will  be  a  certain  Kemesis:  it  is 
well  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  not  to  use  it  as  a  giant. 

««  The  continuity  of  moral  policy*' :  this  is  lawful  and  good; 
but  we  nin^*  not  do  evil,  that  good  may  come:  by  all  means, 
by  lawful  means,  repress  the  Slave-Trade,  stop  the  importation  of 
liquors,  and  lethal  weapons;  what  can  be  more  incontinently 
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immoral  than  tlic  unjustifiable  annexation  of  an  independent 
Kingdom,  and  tlio  slaughter  of  poor  Africans  by  Maxim^guns? 

The  less  tliat  Morality  is  talked  about,  since  the  agents  of  the 
East  African  Company  entered  TJ-Gnnda,  the  better. 

(3)  "  The  Suppression  of  the  Slave -Trade."  My  previous 
knowledge  of  the  cduutry  niR«le  me  ven,*  sceptical  on  this  sub- 
ject :  every  speaker,  and  e%  ery  writer,  introduced  it  like  a 
schoolboy's  tag  to  his  verses.  The  llev.  Horace  Waller,  an 
admitted  authority  for  manv  years,  spoke  as  follows  at  the 
Deputation  to  the  Foreign  dlRce  on  tiie  20th  October,  1892, 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slayeiy  Society : 

♦*  So  that  at  the  pro^*<  nt  momont,  I  think,  we  may  congratmlate  ourselves  oa 
*'  the  fact  that,  howt  vt  r  bad  the  j>lave-Trade  mi^ht  have  been  in  U-Gandri.  at 
•*  present  it  is  not  allowed.  1  think,  my  Lord,  1  have  dttecttd  an  anxielr  on 
**  your  part,  owing  to  what  has  taken  place  at  other  meetings,  to  know  if  tone 
*'  are  any  great  Slave  routes  from  U-Ganda  to  the  coast  It  naa  been  the  dnty  of 
**  the*  Sorii  tv.  with  which  I  have  the  honour  fo  work,  to  xwA*'  all  the  investiga- 
**  tions  pi>:»dil>le  on  that  point,  and  I  can  oniv  Bay  that  know  ot  no  routes,  ruutet 
« in  the  proper  teiue  of  the  worcL  The  whole  of  the  East  coast  of  Aftica  oone 

witib  the  Slave-Tnkde.  There  is  not  a  creek,  there  is  riot  a  man  who  owns  a 
"dhow,  tliat  dors  not  know  sompthing  of  this  atri-  ioMs  trade;  but  to  t^ilk  of 
"  a  collection  ot  Slaves  taking  jplace  in  U-Ganda  m  order  that  they  may  be 

narehed  down  in  thottnnds  ana  teaji  of  thonaanda,  as  they  ave  in  the  P<^- 
('  guese  dominions  on  the  East  coa«t  of  Africa,  is  s]»ea1ang  bestdB  the  fnA 
**  alto;:i  ther.  One  must  speak  the  truth,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  here  if.  in 
*'  parentheses,  I  say  there  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  iSlave  ri>nt< .  and  that 
'*  one  does  exist  at  the  present  moment ;  bnt  when  Slaves  are  seen  u  hi<;  through 
"  that  eonntry  in  large  nomben,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  it  is  very  often  hir 
*♦  the  purpose  of  tnking  provisions  from  Morabfesa  to  the  British  Ka>t  Airica 
"  Company's  headtjuarters  in  U-GaJida.  It  has  been  known  to  your  l>jr«ihhip, 
"  and  all  those  who  are  present  here,  that  there  has  been  a  downward  pouring  of 
"  Slaved);  not  many  of  them;  but  in  times  past,  when  Mr.  Stanley  took  away 

from  Zanzibfir  a  v«  ry  lar^-e  TiirTi^><  r  '  !  Slaves  indeed,  and  broui^'ht  !iis  rrmnsnt 
"  back,  those  iSlave»  came  down  aiuug  what  we  may  call,  if  yon  lik*',  a  Slare 
**  route,  to  go  hack  to  their  SlaTe-labour.    Such  is  the  state  ot  iluugsi  at  the 

present  moment;  and  again,  I  sav,  it  is  best  for  ns  to  look  th^  facts  in  the 

face,  if  we  are  to  try  ana  put  our  lu  ads  toi:(-thor  nnd  lay  the  thing  bef<»rt  Her 

Majesty's  Goverumeut  in  such  a  shape  that  they  may  be  able  to  aeal  with  the 
<*  question  of  the  Slave-Trade. 

"With  regard  to  the  railway,  I  am  not  sangoine  enough  to  ^nppose  lor  OM 
"  moment  that  tluit  railway  will  make  a  very  npprt  cialiltt  diflt-rence  in  the  expott 

of  Slaves  Irom  Africa,  blaves  at  Uie  present  moment  are  teeming  in  our  Jm* 
**  teclorate  ul  Zaiuibir.'* 

Lord  Bosebeiy,  in  his  reply  to  the  Deputation,  spoke  as  follows : 

'*  The  extent  of  the  question  was  pointod  out  by  Mr.  Waller  in  his  speeeh, 
"  perhaps  more  exten^iivfly  than  1  could  do  it  by  any  wonI<  of  mine.  He 
**  recommended  a  railroad  that  would  cost  two  and  a  halt  miUionii ;  but  he 
*'  himself  said,  that  it  would  not  be  a  |;i«at  anti-Slavery  agency,  and 
"  he  pointed  out  that,  whereas  we  had  acqmnd  the  islands  ot  Zanzibar  and 
*♦  Pemba  in  exchansro  for  an  important  Briti-^h  possession,  in  tho  h"pt  of  t  id- 
«  lising  those  countries,  Slavery  flourished  largely  there.  And  he  lurther  painted 
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^ftiioii^  Hiat,  wkereas,  witii  the  Tiew  of  deTeloping  British  influence  in  our 
*'ffh»re.  we  had  h;inf]»  d  over,  to  a  very  large  extent,  our  responsibilities  to 
"  a  cliartered  company,  yet  that  Slavery  flourished  in  the  very  employment  of  that 


Rprneotataons  of  a  iifl»her  the  Deputation,  and  I  only  allude  to  tlu  in  to 
"  pnint  nut  to  jou,  bow  Teij  large  ia  the  questioii,  to  whioh  you  have  innted  my 
"  ttkauon.'* 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  any  allusion  to  the  Slave-Tradc  in 
eomifictiftn  with  the  mmezation  of  U-Ghoida  was  only  by  way  of 
itggTiTstiim :  of  conne  a  Railway  and  European  oocupation  will 
lensibly,  Inti  indirecify,  sound  the  knell  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave- 

Trade,  but  the  prominent  place  given  to  tliis  great  curse,  both  in 
the  diacussions  this  Antnmn,  amd  in  the  debate  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  Session,  was  quite  unjustified  by  facts. 

(4}  **  The  openinfi:  out  of  new  markets."  A  most  desirable 
object,  and  a  Icpritimate  cue  ;  but  why  select  ii  country  seven 
buinlrt4  luilee  from  the  iSea,  at  a  height  of  four  thousand  feet 
above  Sen-level,  with  no  well-established  trade  route,  and  no  means 
of  tmn*|)'»rt  except  Slave-labour,  especially  as  this  couutry  is 
iniiaLiicd  by  a  people  iu  a,  low  state  of  culture  without  a  single 
markt^t  town,  or  masonry  house,  to  whom  a  sheet  appears  to  be  the 
oalj  gaiment,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  illustrated  literature 
sedulously  circulated  hj  the  Missionary  Society?  If  we  can  judge 
from  the  aoeouuta  of  Henry  Stanley  and  Carl  Peters,  the  progress 
cf  a  Caravan  is  only  accomplished  hy  acts  of  cruelty,  flogging, 
iliootin<r,  etc.,  etc.  Haa  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  tiiought  out 
the  details  of  such  Commerce  ?  Liquor,  gunpowder,  fire-arms, 
would  be  the  most  acccptiible  articles.  The  chief  leader  of  the 
existing  Caravans  is  a  white  man,  who  some  years  ago  went  out 
tt«  a  Missionary,  and  now  cohahits  with  a  black  woman,  and  goes 
botk\v;iids  and  forwards,  rommanding  a  party  of  what  Mr.  Horace 
Wa:l*  r  calls  '*  technical  slaves."  Let  it  be  recorded  to  his  honour, 
tiial  he  neither  flogs,  uor  murders,  aud  pays  his  jiorters  their  wages 
as  agreed  upon.    Here  what  The  Times  reporter  writes  in  1892: 

"The  active  and  baamesslike  methods  now  adopted  by  the  Company  have 
«4  fiffriir?  vrTx  much  in  this  rr«pect.    Each  man  receivtw  a  brass  ticket 

"  with  a  number,  wbich  he  must  produce  on  his  return  to  the  coast,  othfrw'ise 
•*  h<  18  fined  a  certain  amount  of  his  wages.  Deserters  when  caught  have, 
*'  a  rde.  a  very  unpleasant  time,  and  are  in  addition  eompelkd  to  work  off  their 
*•  adrance.  which  give*  them  nmplc  time  to  reflect  on  the  errnr  of  tln  ir  ways. 
**  However,  it  \^  not  possible  a**  vi  t  to  abolisli  this  sptem,  ovring  to  the  fact' of 
**  iw-trly  all  tiit?  porters  bein^  Sluvea,  whose  masters  expect  to  receive  something 
*■  on  tcccioDt,  bj  way  of  Mcontv  and  corapeiuation,  for  the  loan  of  their  eervioee, 
**  and  they  are,  morcovrr.  tntitl*-*!  to  ljult  the  wages  paid  to  thtir  Slaves  on  their 
•*  rt-turn  to  the  coast.  Th*-  proportion  ot  Slaves  ii^,  howt  rt  r,  now  diminishing, 
"  owjiijfhsutiy  to  the  auti- Slavery  measures  recently  iii«*titutcd,  which  have  had 
**  th«  eflert  01  sensibly  decreanng  their  number,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fut, 
*'  v..  it  >  very  end^ivour  is  b(  inir  made  to  iatroduoe  a  eystem  of  free  paid  hkboar 
**  aaug  the  2$atiT«e  in  the  ialeiior. 
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**  The  avprnge  of  the  wage«  paid  to  all  Imnds,  including  headmen,  aslcarie  (or 
"  Bolditrs  ,  porters,  servants,  etr.,  (onus  to  :ih(»ut  Us  12  per  head  per  month. 
**  Their  pusLu  (or  rations)  amouiitii  to  auother  lis.  6  appruximately.** 

(5)  **  The  annexation  of  a  large  country  to  tbe  British  dominiow 
TTith  the  comenf  0/  the  people,  liculthy,  fertile,  suitable  for  residence 
aiid  colonization  of  Kunipoans."  It  is  situated  on  the  Equator: 
that  great  astronomical  Hue  in  its  course  round  the  glnlie  tntverses 
Sumatra,  liorneo,  and  the  Celebes  in  Asia;  Ecuador,  and  North 
Brazil,  in  South  America ;  the  (labun  territory  on  the  "West  const 
of  Airica,  Albert  and  Victoria  ^Cyanza,  in  Central  Africa:  one  of 
the  Missionaries  describes  Bast  Equatorial  Africa  as  the  country 
ol  glares" :  if  we  had  a  list  of  the  F^eh  and  English  Misraonariesi 
/who  have  saccumhed  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  shonld  he 
appalled :  no  European  woman  has  yet  penetrated  to  this  country, 
po  infant-life  has  never  come  into  existence:  Captain  Lugard  is 
light-hearted  enough  to  certify  the  fitness  of  the  country  for 
European  civilization.  He  describes  it  as  an  elevated  tahle  laod 
ofForinp:  nil  the  conditions  for  m  prosperous  Europenn  settlement: 
he  quotes  freely  '*  everybody,  who  knows  the  country.'*  But  who 
does  know  it?  His  letler  reads  like  tliat  ot  a  prospectus-writer  of 
a  Company  :  lie  has  a  foregone  conclusion :  he  has  repeated  it  to  so 
many  i**Tiomnt  people  at  so  many  meeting,  that  he  is  begitinini:  to 
helieve  it  himself :  he  wants  somebody  to  provide  the  money,  and 
entrust  him  with  the  spending :  the  morality  of  the  transaction, 
the  possible  failure,  and  the  danger,  are  all  kept  in  the  back* 
ground. 

It  is  a  field,  he  says,  for^  emigrants,  for  the  localisation  of 
European  colonists:  he  specially  recommends  the  Highlands  of 
Kikuyu :  they  are  several  hundred  miles  East  of  U-Qanda ;  they 
afford  a  climate  healthy  and  bracing ;  the  temperature  is  th<it  of 
Europe,  and  the  nip^hts  and  days  very  often  arc  cold  indeed.  He 
does  not  state  the  season  of  the  year,  durin}?  which  lie  paid  his 
visit.  Then  he  snprprcsts  immijn*ation  into  these  Kejrion^  of  the 
Hindu  from  British  India :  why  not  try  the  Arab  from  And>ia, 
and  the  Sudani,  Ahyfjsininn,  and  Somali,  to  join  the  happy  family 
in  these  blessed  Uegions,  which  another  writer  describes  as  eutiruly 
void  of  all  inhabitants  ? 

I  quote  lines  from  Th$  Tima  with  regard  to  the  Begions  ol 
N^asa  and  Blantyre,  far  to  the  South  of  IT-Ganda,  with  a  fsr  better 
climate : 

Mr.  Thompson  is  far  too  cautious,  and  much  too  icelUinformmi^  to 
maintain,  that  on  this  splendid  plateau  (Blantyre)  Europeana  can 
settle  as  colonists,  as  they  do  in  Canada  and  the  Cape." 

Then  as  to  tlie  consent  of  the  people :   did  any  of  them  ever 

know  of  the  nrranfjement  ?  Mr.  Carl  Peters,  the  German  ad  vol* 
turer,  had,  with  the  hctp  of  the  French  Priestft,  only  a  shoi*t  timt" 
before,  made  similar  arrangements :  is  it  the  least  likely  that  the 
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Mabometans  and  Pagans,  and  the  menwlio  aspire  to  authority, 
ippioTed  of  it?  Without  asking  for  a  regular  plebiscite  some  proof 
is  required  before  the  consent  of  the  people,  an  African  people,  is 
pat  forward.  If  we  do  occupy  the  country,  it  will  he  by  brute 
lorDe,  by  ha\-ing  at  our  command  rifli^^  and  Maxim-guns,  by  the 
service  of  the  Sudan  troops  left  behind  by  Eniin  Pasha,  described 
V»y  Mr.  TTonicc  Waller,  in  his  address  to  Lord  Roseberr,  a«  v(>rsfvl 
in  iiU  act:*  of  atroeity  :  no  men  despise  Hiimau  life  more  than  tiiey 
do."  In  the  war  with  onr  colonies  in  Xortli  America  last  centm-r 
the  preat  Earl  Chatham  denounced  the  employment  of  the  lied 
Indian  in  our  wars:  we  sliall  appear  to  have  fallen  lower  in  **our 
moral  continuity,"  if  we  employ  the  black  Suddiu  in  the  work  of 
coflltTing  the  Wa-Oanda.  . 

(6)  The  risk  of  another  Power  stepping  in."  The  yery  fact, 
that  in  this  ar^ment  the  Portuguese  are  mentioned,  who  cannot 
oocQpy  their  own  hinter-land,  shows  the  absurdity:  the  Oermans 
■ad  Italians  are  bound  by  treaty  to  their  own  limits,  and  will  be 
tued  to  the  utmost  of  their  streng;tii  to  fulfil  their  task,  and  are 
more  afraid  of  us  than  we  of  them :  as  for  the  French,  their  name 
is  merely  added  by  way  of  aggravation.  The  wliole  of  the  Kongo 
Independent  State  intervenes  between  the  French  and  U-Ganda : 
Lake  Chad  is  the  objeef  of  French  fond  aspirations :  the  case  for 
annoxntion  was  so  weak,  that  a  grain  of  old  Gallophobia  was 
tliiuvvii  ia  to  rou<«e  public  feeling  more  effectually,  a  little  more 
yeast  to  make  the  bread  rise. 

In  the  pages  of  The  Record  I  find  extreme  jealousy  expressed  at 
the  rery  notion  of  French  influence  appearing  in  Abeokiita  or 
Yiriba>iand,  on  the  West  coast,  as  it  would  jeopardize  the  work  of 
the  British  Protestant  Mission  there :  really,  if  the  British  work 
ha^  taken  sucli  little  root,  not  much  will  be  lost:  centuries  of 
En«ili!ih  domination  have  never  extinguished  the  Roman  Church  in 
Ireknd.  In  the  same  leader  I  find  objection  to  the  occupation  of 
Ea?t  AfnVn  by  the  Germans,  and  the  possibility  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  L'niver.-ities-Mission  liaving  to  teach  German  in  his  ^lissioa 
f^h^xils.  In  fact,  British  Insularity  aiul  Suj)erciliousne8s  wish  to 
have  its  own  way  East  and  West,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  other  Nations. 

(7}  *'  The  prospect  of  tropical  products,  stores  of  ivory,  mineral 
Wealth  of  uU  kinds."  No  one  can  say  that  in  a  eouutry,  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  such  things  may  not  exist,  or  be  mad^  to  exist. 
At  one  of  the  public  Meetings  Mr.  Alfred  Spicer,  a  not  yery 
•aajmine  speaker,  remarked,  that  such  good  thmgs  might  not  l>e 
ttvailable  mw,  hut  that  mr  great  grmdekiUren  would  have  the 
•draotage  of  them.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  first  and  main 
Aotire  is  the  Missionary  question,  that  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
movement  are  tbe  Missionary  Societies,  when  one  comes  to  tea, 
cotfce,  supiT,  <!Tid  banana??,  otic  i^  irrnsifitibly  reminded  of  the  well- 
kaown  cry  oi  the  sellers  of  fruit  at  buyma : 

*7 
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«  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  Figs.'* 

(8)  "  The  awfnl  conBequence  to  the  Wa-Gundu  of  the  British 
Kation  abaudoniiig  a  country,  into  which  they  had  without  liivine 
or  reason  entered."  I  really  can  find  no  evidence  of  this  danger : 
before  Mr.  Jackson  and  Captain  Lugaid  arrived,  the  British  and 
French  factions  bad  coalesced^  had  restored  the  Eiog  Mwanga 
to  his  throne,  and  divided  among  themselves  all  the  high  offices: 
Captain  Lugard  writes  distinctly,  that  on  his  arrival  he  fouiKl  that 
a  feud  existed  between  the  French  and  British  parties,  headed 
thfir  Misst'onari$s :  he  took  sides  with  the  British,  and  we  know 
the  consequences.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
feuds  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Lake  Albert, 
Lake  Victoria,  or  Lake  ('had :  who  made  us  rulers  and  arbitrators 
among  these  independent  people?  The  Picts  and  ^>cots,  the  British 
and  the  Norsemen,  the  Noi  luaus  aud  the  English,  had  tlieir  time  of 
fighting,  when  the  Romans  left  England.  AVe  can  leave  this 
pretence  of  interference  with  an  easy  conscience.  Ever  since  we 
left  Afghanistan  the  tribes  have  been  fighting  with  eadi  other. 
Things  are  mnch  worse  in  the  Sudan :  why  do  we  not  interfere 
there  from  Cairo  and  Sn^Udm  as  onr  two  baaee  ?  we  have  the  verj 
real  shame  of  Khartum  to  wipe  out-,  and  an  access  by  water  all  the 
way,  which  we  have  already  traversed. 

(9)  *'  Free  course  to  the  peaceful  work  of  the  Missionaries 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  and  the  Church  of  liome/'  Let  ns 
think  for  u  moment  what  could  have  happened  to  tlie  Aiissionarit  s, 
who  now  cry  out  like  children,  that  have  been  hurt  owing  to 
their  own  misconduct,  if  they  had  belonged  to  any  other  Nation 
hut  Great  Britain  or  France,  The  American  citizens  of  the 
United  States  must  have  made  the  best  of  it,  as  it  is  the  tixed 
policy  of  the  States  to  have  no  political  entanglements  East  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  American  Government  does  indeed  send  war- 
ships to  bidly  the  Natives  of  Hikronesia,  in  the  South  Sea  Tslaada^ 
but  nothing  beyond.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  submitted  to 
the  sad  imprisonment  of  his  poor  Monks  and  Nuns  at  Khartum 
and  £1  Obed  in  the  Sudin.  Italy  and  Spain  would  not  have 
ventured  on  such  an  expedition,  even  if  the  Pope  himself,  the 
poor  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  had  ^ot  into  a  real  prison  in 
TJ-Ganda.  Russia  would  liave  left  Iut  Greek  Priests  to  stew  in 
their  own  juice  :  we  veiy  much  doubt  whether  Protestant  (it  r- 
many  would  have  been  induced  U)  s(  nd  an  expotUtion  io  extricate 
Geruiau  Missionaries,  who  went  without  leave,  and  against  a(l\noc» 
and  waruiiig.  As  ior  Holland,  licigium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Swit- 
zerland, Denmark,  all  which  countries  are  represented  in  the 
African  Mission-field,  they  would  have  patiently  suffered  hardship 
like  good  soldiers,  have  put  up  with  the  spoiluig  of  their  gooda, 
and  died  at  their  posti  as  British  and  French  llfissionaries  also 
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hvo  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  m  aUier  countries  and  past  decades : 
tkir  cry  has  always  bee  a  : 

"  Do  anrthing  rathflr  than  aTeiiM  my  death  !  do  anythiD^  rather  than  invade 
"  with  military  forces  ray  adopted  conntry  !  do  not  shed  innocent  blood,  and 
"  }>lace  a  free  people  under  hated  Ion  ian  domiuation,  on  the  pretence  of 
^  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Teaco,  putting  an  end  to  domestic  Slavery,  and  o[)euing 
"  a  Dew  markel  for  itpirits  and  Manchester  goods,  and  introdacing  European  had 
'*  btbila  wone  than  barhariam." 

Snrh  TTOTiM  be  the  cry  f>f  the  real  Missionaries,  and  such  lias 
h'-  n  until  the  j)resL'nt  lame  ntable  occurrence  the  pruetice  :  if  the 
^niiAi  and  French  Missiuuaries  remain  at  U-Ganda,  will  the 
memory  of  the  Maxim-giin,  and  the  slaui^hter  of  Africans,  be 
forf^otten  ?  If  Augustine  had  landed  in  Kent  and  acted  in  this 
Way,  should  we  have  ever  forgotten  it  ?  It  is  distressing  to  tbiuk, 
ItoiTDmch  the  prejudice  against  foreign  Missions  among  so  many 
elisses  of  the  British  Commnmty,  and  which  is  so  painfully  evident, 
will  be  increased  by  the  exhibition  of  the  fighting  tendencies,  and 
annexation -appetites,  of  the  Evangelical  Section  of  the  Church 
during  the  la^^t  three  months :  the  noise  of  lieligious  and  quasi- 
Relifrious  Meetings  can  onlv  br>  compared  to  the  barking  of  dogs 
at  nijrht,  who  bark  wlien  thc^y  hear  otln^r  dogs  bark:  they  know 
nnt  whv:  it  means  nothing:  secular  political  meetings  mean 
eomethin^r  very  real,  but  dLMuon«trations  of  semi'llclipous  matters 
from  the  platform  and  pulpit  read  more  like  the  sc(d(ling  of  women. 
If  attempts  to  evangelize  a  non-Christian  Nation  are  to  be  tlie 
firnt  fitep  to,  and  closely  connected  with,  annexation  of  Provinces, 
enslaving  of  free  nationalities,  destroying  them  with  artillery, 
burning  their  houses  down;  if  Amytt,  when  he  penetrated  to 
Oaranganze,  is  but  the  herald,  and  forerunner,  of  gallant  Captains, 
better  far  that  the  attempts  should  not  be  made:  all  the  froth 
about  civilization  is  cant  and  hypocrisy:  if  a  Mahometan  had 
done  it,  no  condemnation  would  be  considered  too  severe ;  if 
Boman  CathoUcs  attempted  it,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  the  Teutonic  Knip:hts,  the  censure  of  Protestants 
Would  be  Tinlimitcd;  but  lit  re  we  have  Pulpit,  Platform,  and 
Evan<?clical  Press,  honndinij  on  an  unwillini;  Government  to 
axsume  the  Protectorate  of  thousands  of  naked  savages,  seven 
bundrt'd  uiiK  -*  from  the  nearebt  seaport  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  still  loftier  Kanges  to  be  crossed 
to  get  to  the  sea,  and  no  means  of  transport  except  actual  or 
technical  alaves,  supplied  by  the  Arab  Slave-holders  at  Zanzibar. 

(10)  Protection  of  Kative  Christian  Churches  in  the  country 
from  the  intolerance  of  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan.'*  Is  King 
Mwangn  a  Christian  ?  He  was  baptized  by  the  lloman  Catholics, 
an<l  w©  read,  that  he  attends  a  State  Divine  Service  in  the 
Phktestaat  Church:  Captain  Lugard  tells  us  in  Th$  Fortnightly 
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of  Kovember,  1892,  that  this  King  is  a  man  of  singularly 
abandoned  morals,  and  he  confinns  in  so  many  printed  woiils 
what  was  only  whispered  before,  that  these  numerous  paorr-boys, 
of  whirh  wo  hear  f*o  much  in  Missionary  Reports,  and  t»ome  of 
whom  arc  ranked  among  Protestant,  and  lloman  Catholic,  Martyrs 
(for  both  parties  Lave  long  lists  of  Martyrs),  were  the  vii  tims  of 
thiir  Sovereign's  lust,  and  iii  iact  members  of  his  male  hurcm. 
Mr.  Ashe,  a  Missionary,  in  his  letter  to  The  Times,  July  26,  of 
the  year  i8q2»  writes  about  polUical  Protestants,  Captain  Lugard 
takes  credit  for  having  introdueed  the  use  of  the  term  "  Pro* 
testant/'  and  Mr.  Ashe  remarks,  '*that  it  was  unknown,  when 
he  left  U-Ganda  in  1886,  and  tl  it  it  was  usod  now  to  denote 
the  party,  who  support  the  £nglish  occupation  ^' :  upon  this 
Th$  TitMB  remarks : 

*'  It  hns  probably  always  been  felt  by  earefol  Stocleiiia,  thst  the  eztraordiiiAr; 

"  theolojrical  zeal  of  the  N'ativis  of  U-Omda  for  different  forms  of  the  Christian 
*'  lit  li  jion  <?too(l  somrwhiit  in  need  of  ^  viihiimtinn.    Mr.  A«shc.  with  a  candour, 

which  Is  not  too  comiuou,  tells  us  that  the  explanation  is  *  largely  rifles' 
*'  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  his  view  are  mainly  rival  claimants  tor  poUtical 
**  powor,  and  both  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact,  that  power  is  apt  io  belonff  to  big 
**  rmttrilions  armed  with  trood  weapon?.    TTc  was  not  unfnmilifir  four  vf  ar<  '.ja 

with  the  scramble  for  rides,  but  he  find?*,  tliat  it  has  become  lar  more  keen  in 
"  the  interval,  and  that  a  hrisk  trade  has  ended  in  frnnishing  U-Qaods  and  the 
*'  Eegions  ronnd  about  with  a  fermidahle  number  of  these  weapons  (Capfc. 

**  jA\p\r<\  says  6,000). 

We  may  take  it,  that  the  feverish  desire  for  books  and  knowledge,  which 
*'  Mr.  Ashe  describes,  would  not  long  survive  a  general  letting  loose  of  all  the 
*"  worse  paisi(n»  of  man.  Happily  tM  reduction  of  the  theolo^cal  motive  to 
*'  j7«  prrtpfv  importance  gives  some  assurance,  that  the  task  of  maint:unin<r  nrder 
wiii  not  be  very  keapjf.  Thcee  interesting  sectaries  are  quit«  prepared  to  bow 
to  accomplished  facts,  and  to  accept  the  rule  of  strength.  The  great  mass  of 
"  lukewarm  Catholics  have  already  become  supporters  of  the  pnrty  in  power, 
*•  which  will  doubtless  furtht  r  increase  its  following  by  remamin:^  powcruil. 
"  Even  legitimate  rule  may  be  easily  compassed  at  no  distant  date,  since  King 
**  Mwangii,  apart  from  the  probabihty  that  he  too  will  worship  strength,  is  a 
*'  mm  ot  weakly  constitution.  In  a  country  where  rules  of  suk  <  are  vague, 
"  it  will  1)6  stiange,  if  a  new  ruler  does  not  work  cordially  with  /aet9  holdeis 
* '  of  power." 

We  can  hazdly  get  up  an  interest  in  such  a  Churchy  which  is 
mongrel  in  every  sense :     Ce  sang  6tait  il  si  pur  ?" 

What  was  most  lemarkable  was  the  divided  action  of  the 

Committee  of  the  Missionnrv  SocietT  as  a  whole,  and  the  members 
of  tlint  ComTnittcc  as  iiidividuiils.  The  Comniittt'e  resolved  to 
leave  the  mutter  ab>oliit(ly  with  God,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
Prayer."  The  membeid  of  the  Committee  appealed  to  Man:  I 
adjoiu  a  specimen : 

Jh  Me  jBUhr  of  **Th0  J2wof^.*' 

"Sir,  The  time  is  short;  the  crisis  is  great.    The  futnro  of  TT-Grsnda  may 
**  dopoud  in  larg;e  measure  upon  the-  dt  irrw  of  our  rfTort-;  t   educate  and  awaken 
public  opinion  within  the  next  few  mouths.   What  t>hail  we  do  f 
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I.  Let  there  be  one  or  more  gr^t  public  meetings  held  in  Exeter  Hall ;  and 
^  vot  onlf  tii«i«»  but  in  dilfenot  parte  of  fhe  Menopolit,  North,  South,  East, 

"  and  "West. 

"2.  I>et  simiiar  maetinga  ba  promoted  tiiroaghoat  all  tha  larger  towns  in  the 

"  Pronnces. 

*■  3.  Set  apart  a  Sunday  on  which,  aimnltaneoQaly  thronghoot  the  Kingdom, 
"  CkT_'\  ni*  II  ni;iy  l>e  askt-d  to  call  the  attention  of  their  CKjn^gations  to  the 
**  work  oi  the  CM  S.  in  r-(Jandii,  and  to  the  consequences  of  its  evacuation. 
4.  Let  the  Gleaners'  Union  and  the  other  CM.  Unions  betake  themselves 

very  specially  to  prayer,  and  malce  it,  aa  it  were,  tlie  very  object  of  their 
*'  eiiiit^^nce  to  instruct  tlhe  less  instmcted,  and  to  awaken  thetr  aympathy. 

Sir.  friends  of  the  C  M  S  ,  ^ve  cannot  be  too  energetic  nt  tlii^  moment, 
"  and  we  cannot  bring  too  much  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Coinin%ttee^  il  that  be 
**  neeeaRanr.  that  for  some  time  to  come  thev  ahould  make  the  auwkminp  of 
"  ioti  rest  on  all  aidea  and  amongst  all  classes  tne Jirst  ohhct  of  their  deliberations. 
'*  We  have  been  ns^urrd  nn      hands,  by  tho'so  who  see  and  know  most  clearly. 

that  eTaeuation  meaua  the  destruction  of  our  work,  the  dispersion  or  massacre 
"  of  iMir  CoQverIi  and  Misntonaries,  a  wid^read  reign  of  anarchy,  and  the 

r.  \  ;v:il  ui  the  Slave-Trade.  Now,  suppose  a  telegram  were  received  to  this 
**  efi' <  t  in  -iv  or  ciirht  months,  couhl  it  Ik*  to  iis  othrr  than  a  perpetual  shame 
**  and  humiliation,  that  we  had  not  strained  every  nerve  and  used  every  means 
*'  to  avert  so  unspeakable  a  calamity,  when  we  had  been  warned  again  and  again 
"  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  of  the  certainty  of  its  approach  in  the  event  of 

evnrn  ition?  Fr^'quontlv  it  has  been  said  to  mo  that  *  God  would  not  allow  so 
•*  great  a  work  as  the  CM.S  work  in  U-Gauda  to  be  brought  to  nought'; 
•*  but  G»4  never  acts  but  by  means.  God  helps  those  only  who  help  themselves. 
'*  I  therefore  plead  with  you  that  during  the  next  six  months  not  a  copy  of  The 
r  i  will  issue  bnt  that  yon  will  Mund  tktrtin  a  tnmpti^MU  to  redoubled 
•*  enT-y."' — Alpha* 

It  is  wortliy  of  remark  that  the  friends  of  *' Alpha,"  whose 
words  he  quotes,  pretend  to  a  most  presumptaoiia  acquaintance 
with  the  secret  councils  of  the  Most  High,  who  is  supposed  to 
make  use  of  Th$  lUcord  Newspaper  as  He  once  did  of  the  hallowed 
vtteniices  of  Isaiah  and  Jereniiah. 

(11)  "The  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Governmont."  The 
BeV.  Cyril  Gordon,  a  Protestant  Missionary,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  England  had  been  led  to  the  country  in  th$  provideneg  of  God,  and  if  England 
retnaimtd  thtr*,  there  was  every  enconraffement.    There  was  hope  for  the  men, 
•*  for  xiic  -womrn,  for  thr  countrips  arnnna,  in  U-Soga,  for  instanfr.  in  S;i<rallri, 
•*  and  eiiH?wbere.    But  if  this  country  was  left  to  itself  there  was  one  hope, 
becauae  the  Missionaries  had  been  able  to  give  to  the  Nation  tlie  Woi^  of  Life 
in  thf ir  own  ton^e.   To  prevent,  however,  any  aoch  disaster  aa  would  occur 
*•  t<i  the  Mixsionanes  and  Phristians,  if  Eti:rland  ^mvc  np.  we  must  remember 
*•  that  the  country  was  ours  bv  ri^rht  of  di^covt  ry,  by  right  of  Kvangthzation,  by 
•*  the  kbour  of  tfie  Missionaries,  by  the  deaths  of  those  who  had  laid  down  their 
**  Uvea  for  it ;  it  was  ours  by  the  prayers  and  labours  of  Mackay.  and  therefore 
"*  it  wai  oar  duty  to  keep  the  country  in  tho  hiinds  of  thote  people  u  /m  are  noto 
I*tofettan's.    ^Ve  (oiL'ht  to  interest  all  wlioni  we  meet  in  the  question,  and  give 
•*  oa»edTe»  to  diiij^eui  pruyer  to  God  fvr  thts  mw  l^rotestant  country ^ 

Now,  if  a  Roman  Catholic  European  Power  had  got  possession  of 
tlie  land,  and  one  of  their  Priests  had  spoken  in  this  way,  there 
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iroald  have  been  outcry  against  his  Intolenuce.  Tlio  same  gesiil«- 
nian  shows,  that  his  object  is  Annexstioii  eleaiiy  in  a  letter  to 
The  Mewrdi 

**The  country  would  be  in  danjg^i'  of  fa]''>!r  back  into  the  cniel  han<i*  of  the 
wicked  Ilfathen  Native*,  or  it  would  be  lu  uuugtr  ul  ialiiug  into  iLt;  hands  of 
<*  the  t«rril)le  SUTe-raidin^  Mahometan  Nataret,  or  it  would  be  in  dang«r  of 
"  fallin;^  int^*  the  !i  inds  of  the  RomAn  Catholic  conrerta,  into  a  dreaded  Slavery 
**  of  the  mind  to  the  poorer  f*f  Rome.  The  chief  danjcrer  to  the  Protestant  ri>nTertf 
'*  would  come  from  the  hostiiitj  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Natives,  who  are  lar  mora 
**  immeroiu  thin  the  Mahometlui  Native*.  The  Bonum  Catfaolies,  lememberiK 
*'  the  late  war,  would  not  spare  the  Protestant  Natives,  nor  u-t  the  lires  of 
*'  the  Mb^«inn;iriea.  For  the  Missionaries  u  ouhl  nut  drt'i  f  their  converts.  The 
**  danger  w  miIJ  be  iwy  reai  to  all.  The  true  Protestant  converts  are  not  a  very 
*'  large  body.  Theee  aoble  tad  frae^hearted  Chrietiaiie,  of  whom  there  era 
**  many,  would  come  forward  to  be^  the  Miisaonarie?  to  leave  the  country.  For 
•*  they  would  hf  tinwilling,  that  their  beloved  friend^  their  Teachers,  should  prish 
**  in  the  wretched  fighting  and  slaogbter  which  would  take  place.  Therefore,  if 
*^  the  Company  are  oblii^  to  withdraw,  they  moet  make  a  way  of  eecapte  for  the 
*'  Mi^tsionaries.  the  Christian  fMinveiti,  with  all  the  women  and  the  children  of 
**  the  »ame.  But  the  Mi^-'ionaries  and  the  Native  Christians  look  to  rhri«tinii 
**  England  to  shelter  them  from  these  very  terrible  dangen,  and  expect  Christian 
"  England  to  take  meemm  to  proveot  the  oecmrenee  of  encli  deeds  aa  will 
**  certaialf  take  place  if  British  Infloenoe  is  withdrawn.  The  shelter  and 
**  proterti'  Ti  will  V  pren.  if  the  tveatj  that  hai  been  mtuk  with  UvUitmU 
•*  U'Uanda  ui  kept  by  England." 

He  is  fresh  from  the  field,  and  we  gather  from  his  atterances 
the  Spirit  of  the  Uissioii :  it  wishes  for  Beligion  and  political 
sapremacj  by  the  help  of  British  Military  Power.  Ko  wonder 
that  the  Editor  of  the  V699mh$  Zniung  of  July  28  of  this  year 
writes  as  follows : 

•*  To  carry  the  Bible  in  otip  hand  and  preach  fhe  Religion  of  Lore,  while  with 
"  the  other  they  sell  ritlet»  to  be  used  in  expelUng  their  unwelcome  ri?als,  may 
**  correspond  well  enovtfb  with  British  Ideas  of  ike  duty  of  «  Mimmawy^ 
*•  there  is  no  trace  in  such  conduct  of  Christianity,  Enropean  culture^  or  «Vi/irtf- 
**  tion.  This  is  but  *  small  edition  of  what  has  beaa  pcactised  on  a  large  scale  in. 
**  U-Ganda." 

Such  assertions  can  be  repelled  with  indignation  in  other 
Hisiiion-fieldB,  but  Mr.  Gordon's  utterances  are  clears  at  any  rate, 
that  is  the  yiew,  which  Oennans  and  French  take  of  the  case. 

(12)  **The  maintenance  of  sacred  treaties."  What  possible 
authority  had  Ca])tain  Lugard,  a  mere  Captain  of  an  armed  force, 
to  make  a  treaty  in  the  Queen's  name  ?  Has  any  member  of  the 
pant  and  present  (iHvemment  come  forward  to  justify  it?  Would 
a  Captain  of  Intaiitn'  in  India  be  allowed  to  Lind  the  Vireroy 
without  previous  mithonty  and  eoTiflrmation  after\^'ards?  It  luiaht 
have  coutained  dishonourable  terms  under  threat  of  peis*»iiiil 
violence  to  the  British  representative,  as  happene<l  not  long  ago 
in  lihutan  in  India.    In  a  petty  matter,  a^ecting  the  Commercial 
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btereatB  of  the  Companj,  or  tlie  necesaitieB  of  frontier  police 
regalatioiifly  a  treaty  might  have  been  made,  but  such  a  document 
as  was  signed  by  Captain  Lugard  on  the  30th  March,  1892,  cannot 
be  treated  as  a  serious  document  until  confirmed  by  the  Govern* 
Dent,  fftiblished  in  a  blue-book,  and  submitted  to  Parliament  after 
debate.  Mr.  Walker,  another  Missionary,  tells  us,  that  Mwanga 
was  originally  opposed  to  the  Christian  Relij^'ion,  because  ho 
bt'heved,  that  the  Missionaries  were  the  af^eiits  of  European 
(iovemments,  which  would  come  later  ou  and  take  bis  country : 
the  Anibs  encouraged  these  suspicions,  and,  when  thi^  treaty  was 
forred  upuii  him,  they  proved  too  true.  However,  let  Captain 
Logard  tell  his  own  story  :  he  seems  to  think  that  the  British 
taxpayer  ia  bound  for  OTer  by  bis  ening  judgment: 

"He  was  Mnt  to  U-ganda,  not  on  his  own  hook,  but  as  the  agent,  Ally 
'*  accrttiited,  aotinpr  with  the  full  knowUdge  and  cw\teut  of  the  Crotcn.    ITp  fon- 

eluded  Uneaties,  and  thoM  treaties  were  submitted  by  him  to  his  directors,  who 
"  IB  tfadr  tam  aabmittod  thvm  to  ik*  Fvrngn  ojfia-^  u  Lord  Sntisk^rjf  and  to 
**  Lord  Scaeberp.  Those  tnatits  have  been  accepted  and  approved.  Some 
*'  dflaila  as  to  words  were  clieck^d.  but  af  rff:rarclcd  the  ri^^ht  he  had  to  concludQ 
*'  tiie  tr^ties  no  exception  whatever  had  been  taken.  He  thought,  when  they 
"  eoDfidered  the  question  from  the  fint  to  the  last,  it  would  be  lotmd,  that  it  was 
'*  iiiipw:»ib]e  to  repndiite  the  pledges,  which  bad  been  giTea,  and  aty  that  thej 
'*  wen  girea  by  imBponiible  penoos." 

is  anothe  r  iiistaiire,  which  the  foreif^n  European  Press  will 
not  lurgit,  of  thv  divine  right  aa^eritd  by  the  Britinh  Natim  to  lay 
hold  of  anything  that  comes  to  hand.  Lord  Salisbury  reLuarkt(i, 
that  the  Spheres  of  Influence  had  been  imposed  on  xvative  popula- 
tions by  hyal  Kuropean  Nations,  who  busied  themselves  in  giving 
away  territoriesi  that  did  not  belong  to  them ;  the  aged  Eail  Orey 
inquree,  what  were  the  gronnds,  on  which  the  European  States 
con»>idered  tbemselyes  entitled  to  Spheres  of  Influenoe,  in  yiolation 
fA  all  Native  Bights  to  tlieir  indopendence  and  their  country.  First 
comes  the  Sphere  of  Influence;  then  the  Protectorate,  based  on 
a  treaty  forced  upon  a  weak,  vacillating,  Native  Chief;  then  follows 
the  actual  Annexation.  TJp  to  this  time  the  British  have  bhed  no 
MahoTnrtMn  or  Pagan,  only  Ho!!inn  Catholic,  blood  in  these  Spheres, 
«l.ib  tbe  Uennans  have  sbot  and  hung  the  Natives  pretty  freely. 
Thi-  occupation  of  U-Gunda  cannot  fail  to  eventuate  in  bloodshed, 
nlnllions,  burning  of  vilhiges,  loss  of  European  life,  and  cui  bono? 
\V  iiv  not  have  the  poor  people  alone  ? 

(13)  **  The  occupation  of  the  Head-waters  of  the  Nile."  No 
greater  snare  was  ever  put  forward  than  this  obscure  phrase :  old 
gentlemen  shake  their  heads,  when  the^  talk  of  the  Head-waters 
of  the  Kile :  it  sounds  important  and  historical,  and  geographical. 
In  one  of  Dickens'  novels  a  Mrs.  Fipchin  gained  importance  by 
alluding  to  her  shan  s  in  Pemrian  mines.    V  Oanda  is  also  called 

the  key  to  the  Gountriea  of  Central  Africa" :  one  writer^  not 
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▼ery  accurate  in  his  Geography,  connects  it  with  Stevenson's  road 
from  the  Nyasa  Lake  to  Tanganyika  Lake,  many  hundred  miles  to 
the  South.  The  fact  is  always  omitted,  that  the  Nile  waters  are 
not  navigable  till  con^^Mcraljly  to  the  North  of  Lake  Albert:  of 
cuiirse,  it  i«  written  in  our  destiny  to  occupy  tbiit  Lakt'  als^).  It  is 
a  pity  that  we  did  not  leave  Eniiii  Taslui  at  Wa<lelai.  Missionaries 
ought  to  h«'  sent  on  at  once  to  form  a  nucleus  fur  future  Protecto- 
rates. And  surely  the  head-waters  of  the  Hirers  Kongo,  aud  Niger, 
and  Seue{:al,  and  Zambesi  are  worth  looking  after:  they  are  also 
the  keys  of  great  positions.  It  is  not  exactly  clear  wliat  an  inTader 
of  England  would  take  by  occupying  the  head -waters  of  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Tweed;  but  tiie  Kile  has  a  certain 
reputation,  and  it  sounds  plausible. 

(14)  The  whole  New  Testament  has  been  tnouiated  into  the 
Xanguage  of  U-Ganda."  Can  this  really  he  put  forward  as  a  reason 
for  annexation  ?  The  idea  has  the  merit  of  novelty  :  on  inquiry, 
it  is  found,  that  the  Krw  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
290  Languap:rs.  Merciful  Heavens  !  Have  we  by  this  literary 
nunueuvre  establibhod  an  initiatory  claim  to  iiitei'fere  in,  invade, 
annex,  and  slay  the  people  of.  290  countries  whure  tbtise  transla- 
tions are  used  ?  We  shall  bu\  e  tril>es  p<>titioning,  that  translatious 
of  the  2sow  Testament  in  their  Language  be  not  made.  There  was 
Bome  years  ago  a  good  joke  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  when  Professor 
Dom  published  his  Jrastu  Grammar  in  Eossian,  a  thriU  of 
anguish  passed  through  the  people  of  Afghanistdn,  as  they  felt  that 
their  day  was  coming :  the  19'ew  Testament  must  have  a  seTcrer 

.effecti  because  it  inculcates  love  to  your  neighbours,  peace  and 
good-wiU,  and  yet  it  is  quoted  by  a  Missionary  Society,  as  an  inci- 
dental argument  for  a  hostile  occupation  of  an  independent  people. 
The  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  the  temper  of  the  U-Ganda  political  Protestants,  and  of  the 
Missionary  Society. 

(15)  The  last  reason  is  a  sad  one,  but  none  the  less  true  :  we 
have  only  to  reflect  upon  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  Afcican 
history.  The  Slave-Trade  of  last  ceutury  seems  more  tolerable : 
the  Africans  deported  to  America  are  forming  a  great  and  powerful 
I^ation.  In  every  part  of  Africa  the  great  Races  are  being  destroyed, 
or  politically  enslayed  by  European  States,  cut  down  ruthlessly  by 
European  Explorers,  or  poisoned  by  European  liqnor-dealers :  and 
all  in  the  name  of  Christian  Civilization,  and  Christian  Missionary 
Societies  are  not  backward  to  urge  the  Government  to  mthleas  and 
shameful  annexation. 

One  or  two  incidental  considerations  occur  to  me  :  what  possible 
relation  can  the  British  tieet,  which  cniises  otf  tlie  coasts  of 
Zanzibar,  the  (Jennuu  Protectorate,  and  the  Portuguese  enb)ny 
of  Mozanibik,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  departing  by  k>ea  to 
Arabia  of  Africans  brought  down  by  the  well-known  Slave-routes 
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from  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Xake  Kyto,  many  deisms  South  of 
the  Equator^  have  with  the  proposed  Railroad  from  Mombasa  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  North  of  the  Equator:  there  is  no  regular 

Slave-route  through  the  Masai  country,  and  Captain  Lugaid  con- 
firms the  a>s('rtioii  of  Mr.  Horace  "Waller,  that  the  whole  ar<^iment 
is  mythical :  the  indivMnnIs,  who  have  rushed  into  this  controversy, 
havi-  not  studied  their  Maps,  and  are  not  familiar  with  the  hii«tory 
of  tilt-  la'^t  quarter  of  a  century.  They  condemn  what  they  do  not 
un'h  r>tand. 

Tiit  ii.  a^ain,  the  shame  of  withdrawing  from  a  country  occupied 
less  than  two  years  by  three  European  officers  is  dwelt  upon : 
ii  it  not  the  fact  that  twice  during  Her  Majesty's  reign  the 
Government  has  been  hounded  on  by  public  opinion  to  occupy 
Alghanisfiu,  the  Pearl  of  Asia,  the  key  to  the  countries  beyond, 
the  Head-waters  of  the  Biver  Indus,  hounded  on  by  treaties 
forced  on  their  Balers  under  the  influence  of  the  bugbear  of 
Russian  intrigue,  a  new  opening  for  commerce,  a  blessing  to  a 
ft  oppressed  people,  oppressed  by  Mahometans  ?  Is  it  not  true, 
that  twice  that  coimtry  has  been  occupied,  an'l  twice  abandoned, 
aft^T  the  expt'uditure  of  trillions  and  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives, 
and  tlic  protii^e  of  European  wisflora  and  generosity,  leaving 
l«}iiiid  an  enduring  feeling  of  hate  stored  up  ajrainst  us,  as 
uiipruvuked  invaders?  Can  we  never  take  waiimig  from  past 
failures  ? 

But  if  we  occupy  XJ-Ghmda,  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  farther 
anneTations :  the  appetite  comes  with  eating :  the  kingdom  of 
XJ'Nyovo,  Albert  Nyanza,  Wadelai,  and  beyond :  Captain  Lugard 
and  his  Sudan  troops  must  be  on  the  move.  Here  we  have  the 
progtamme  of  the  Amy  and  Church  Militant : 

Bat  are  to  stop  here,  when  the  enterpri'^c  of  Captain  Lu^rd  has  already 
**  establi«hed  military  statiniis  all  the  way  lu'twpt  n  Lake  Victoria  and  hake 
*♦  Albert  Edward  i'  the  priucipal  ones  being  (ij  iu  Siugo,  ou  the  U-Nyoro  border, 

nd  (2)  Fort  Edwsfd.  In  Tom,  under  Monnt  Rnimizori ;  each  to  be  garrisoned 

by  tw..  European  officers  and  a  company  of  120  Native  soldiers.  The  Church 
**  ^iiiiUint  Tim^t  not  let  it*«elf  be  outstripped,  but  should  proceed  nt  once  to  locate 
**  two  ot  iu*  uificersat  each  of  these  pmstB,  and  thus  complete  the  M Ission-cIiaiQ 

tliroajilioot  tho  Britiah  Fkotectorste.*'  (Is  it  a  Ftotectofste^  or  only  s  Sphsn 

oflatoossP) 

But  this  Ib  nothing,  wbcn  Britannia  Afrioana  is  on  the  war-path: 
nothing  is  ^ined  until  Lake  Chad  is  won.  Here  we  haye  that 
policy  looming  in  the  distance : 

•*  There  n^eed  be  no  alarm  on  account  of  British  interests  in  the  Lake  Chad 
"  Brjrion  from  the  fact  that  the  euu^rprisiu^  French  Traveller,  CupUiiu  Mt»nt«il, 
*•  kftrt  imcceedeii  in  •  ntering  Borau,  sod  msldnir  Mends  with  the  Sultan  at  Kuka 
•*  on  thti  Ijika.  Thu  Ancflu- Ff  rich  rtrriin.ri  incnt  is  perfedly  explicit:  Bomu  is 
^  «Btin^  Sotttb  of  the  line  irom  Say  to  Burraws,  beyond  which  France  has 
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*'  pledjred  herself  not  to  intf  rf<  re.  Captain  Monteil  will  have  done  a  service  to 
*•  th»  Pi  va!  Nis'er  Company.  \i  he  has  induced  the  Sultan  of  Bomu  to  He  more 
iimeauble  to  European  iuliuence  ;  at  the  same  time  il  is  to  be  hoped,  tlmt  tbt; 
"  French  T^Teiler  bas  not  attempted  to  poiMii  the  8ii]lMi*fi  mind  anaut  tin 
"  British." 


TlfTc  the  Royal  Kiprr-r  Company  will  come  into  evid(  n<  e :  at 
any  rate,  they  have  a  waterway  up  the  Xii;tT  and  Binue  Kivcrs : 
they  have  Missionaries  (juite  ready  to  start  forward.  To  save 
pusbiblc  ma&siicTe  of  the  poor  Natives,  who  for  many  ceuturies 
have  taken  care  of  them*5elve?,  a  man  of  Captain  Lugard's  stamp 
must  be  put  forward  wiiii  a  Maxim-gun :  ihiie  are  German 
spheres  of  influence  oa  one  side  at  the  Kamerun,  and  French 
spheres  ol  influenee  to  the  lf<»tii.  Some  Choich  dignitarj, 
a  Bishop  if  possible,  must  be  killed;  some  youthful  converts  of 
doubtful  antecedents  must  be  burnt  by  the  Mahometans;  and 
then  the  same  thrill  <jf  anguish  will  pass  through  Evangelical 
circles  in  England.  Why  not  try  Timbuktu?  It  is,  alas!  in 
the  French  Sphere  of  Influence :  when  once  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment is  broken,  and  we  commence  to  covet  the  land  of  onr 
neighbours,  there  is  no  limit  but  our  power  and  our  o|t]>oil unity, 
for  all  Moral  fiding  has  disappean^d.  The  very  existence  of  the 
great  African  J^akes  is  very  imp''rf»'(  tly  known  to  the  niiddle-agi-d 
clergy,  who  make  up  a  Missionary  Committee,  and  they  have 
no  conception  of  the  vast  distances  to  be  traversed.  An  old 
gentleman  was  overheard  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Deputation  to  the 
Foreign  Office  asking  a  neighbour  on  which  side  of  the  Bed  Sea 
was  U-Oanda,  for,  as  he  nai'vely  added^  one  likes  to  know.  Surely 
this  is  not  the  dass  to  settle  the  foreign  policy  of  this  great 
Kingdom. 

I  thank  Captain  Lugard  for  one  thing :  he  is  the  onl^  English* 
man,  who  has  said  a  word  in  favour  of  the  French  Missionaries, 
the  citizens  of  a  friendly  State  :  we  differ  essentially  from  theijr 
doctrine,  but  we  admire  their  devotion.  They  have  no  wivt»5, 
nnd  families,  and  salaries,  and  comfortable  h'uiies ;  no  furloughs 
and  pensions :  while  tlicy  live,  they  work ;  when  they  can  work 
no  longer,  they  die :  they  souu  how  give  us  a  bettiT  idea  of  an 
ai>ostle,  though  now  aiitl  then  the  Protestants  have  apostles  like 
Mutkay,  Hannington,  and  Parker.  The  French  have  as  much 
right  to  be  at  U-Ganda  as  the  English  have :  it  is  under  a  strange 
misapprehension,  that  Captain  Lugaxd  remarked  in  Thd  Ihrtni^kUf 
of  NoTember,  1892,  that  under  a  Missionary  etiquette  the  Homan 
Catholics  had  no  right  to  intrude  two  years  later  into  a  Protestant 
Preserve.  Such  a  comity  exists  among  Protestant  Missions,  but 
not  between  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholic;  otherwise  how  are 
Protestants  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  in  localities  occupied 
centuries  earlier  by  TRonvan  Catholic  Missionaries  ?  AVith  the 
French  Missionary  diflicuities  are  experienced^  which  are  not 
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f'  lt  with  other  Kationalities,  certainly  not  mth  Britiah  Boman 
CitholicB.  I  give  a  quotation : 

"  Bishop  HedlcT.  speaking  last  night  at  the  annual  soiree  in  aid  of  St.  Mary's 
'^Bumun  Catholic  Schools,  Walsall,  referred  to  the  U«Ganda  question.  He 

th<Ni(^hi,  and  lie  add  it  with  sorrow,  that  in  the  Itttive,  wherever  the  power 
*'  of  I'rott^tanticim  and  (\if1i(>]ieism  met  in  Equatorial  Afrka,  it  would  be  nec^- 
**  sarrto  divide  them  into  difttrt  ut  sphere'?,  not  bectnis<>  bf»  imagined  there  would 
**  be  aiijr  diificulij  about  educatiKi  gentlemen,  not  to  say  Christian  gentlemen, 
"  liviog  in  Peace,  but  beeawe  tliere  was  the  danger  of  naif •edncatea  foUowen 
••eoniagintocooilict." 

Tbr  Tnitt'stant  Missionary  at  U-Ganda  expresses  himself  very 
diffcrt  ntly  :  what  he  wants  in  politic:)!  nscendaney,  and  this  is  just 
what  no  form  ol  lleligion  whatever  ought  to  have : 

"The  Roman  Catholic  party  is  the  one  most  likely  to  feel  aggricTed  and 
!!  r*'^"*  ®'  others.  It  is  tme  that  they  haw  Bvdn,  a  very  fertile  District, 
'*  but  the  Chief  <>f  Biidu  never  had  the  po«ition  and  honour  that  many  other  Chirfs 
**  had,  Thi'5  jinrty  has  Intr  ly  lost  the  most,  and  is  theroforp  the  most  likely  to 
"  feel  diswiUislied.  They  would  hubmit  to  be  ruled  by  representatives  of  the 
*'  Brittih  GoYerament,  or  of  a  company  if  the  Europeans  could  carry  thdr  own 
**  in  U-Gunda  ;  but  if  they  felt  that  they  were  virtually  being  govtriud  by  the 
"  PrAtr-tant  pnrty  in  U-(Joiula,  T  do  not  thiuk  they  would  submit  to  it.  In  all 
**  they  (io  they  will  be  entirely  guided  by  thrtr  *  Father*^  who  exercise  absolute 
*'  latiiority  over  them.  I  think  that  yon  can  well  judge  what  would  be  the  con- 
"  seqQt-nce,  if  the  British  control  were  withdrawn.  The  first  scene  of  the  new  act 
"would  be  all  parties  flying  at  the  Protestant  Christianfl.   Then  the  Mahometans 

would  wize  all  the  ^oman  Catholic  converts  and  their  followers,  and  would 
**  epM  a  Skve-market  at  onoe.** 

Xot  one  word  has  heen  said  abont  the  feelings  of  the  Taxpayers, 
doept  jaunty  remarks  sueh  as  the  following : 

*'  Jt  fhrrr  anj/  justi  fication  for  the  assumption  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
'*  U0uid  diS4ipf»rove  of  the  cost  of  its  retfuiion  Every  taxpayer,  who  has  giveu 
**  th^  Subject  any  attention,  knows  that  in  a  merely  selfish  or  pecuniary  sense  it 
"  is  oi  the  hi;:hest  importance  to  retain  U-Gand<i,  tlie  i)earl  of  Africa,  and  the 
*♦  k.  V  tri  two  Millifin  )«quare  miles  of  territory,  wliieh  by  iuti  rnational  ai^eenient 
**  are  at  the  pr^ut  time  under  our  protection.    The  markets  of  the  world 

arts  being  more  and  more  closed  against  us,  and  it  is  surely  the  act  of  a  Nation 
'*giine  mmd  to  wiltully  throw  away  the  glorious  prospects,  which  the  develop* 
"  meat  of  tha  rich  Lalie  Districts  of  Central  AMca  would  irpea.  to  our  trade." 

Thi«?  is  jn«it  hunkum,  and  the  ivntcr  knows  that  it  is,  for 
he  ui  his  uext  sentence  aupeahi  to  other  passions,  Jbleligion  and 
Chauvinism : 

"  Are  we  going  to  desert  our  fellow 'Christians  in  U-Ganda?  AlS  WO  going  to 
•*  give  up  to  ma#«arrf»  those  friendly  tribes  who,  trusting  in  our  promises  of  prf)- 
"  tet-tion^  have  given  their  assistance?  And  are  we  going  to  give  up  that 
*'  immmm  mndftrtik  region,  pregnant  with  MtiMni/  tmi  utktr  umliht  Io  emotktr 
**  Xaftm  ?  If  we  are  true  to  our  God,  to  OUT  country,  and  to  OUIselTee^  the 
**  criae  ol  ffamiliu^  U*Qaada  will  not  rest  upon  us." 
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It  is  qfoite  clear,  that,  if  the  Bailway  is  gaanmteed,  there  will 
he  an  annual  heavy  charge  on  our  lesoorees;  however,  fanatics 

never  think  of  this:  this  very  month  some  of  this  class  have 
proposed  to  th(^  Secretary  of  State  for  India  arbitrarily  to  do^trov 
the  cultivation  of  the  Poppy,  a  jrreat  industry  of  the  People  of 
India,  amounting  to  at  least  eight  Millions  annually,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  propone  to  make  a  proportionate  prmnt  to 
the  Indian  l^ixchequer.  The  proposition  was  too  ridiculuus  to 
entertain.  Empires  cannot  he  governed  hy  fanatics.  We  are  far 
too  ready  to  be  indulgent,  when  we  have  otiier  people's  purses 
to  draw  on,  when  we  can  dip  into  the  State  Treasury.  With 
the  oTerwhelming  demands  upon  us  of  the  Pauper  Population  of 
onr  cities,  are  we  justified  in  flinging  away  annual  thousands  in 
Central  Africa? 

An  international  question  has  already  arisen  with  France  ahout 
the  treatment  of  French  Missionaries  by  Captain  Liiirard.  It 
comes  with  a  l)ad  'j^raee  from  the  Government  of  a  lU'public, 
which  has  ejected  lL,uudish  Missionaries  from  the  Loyalty  Inlands, 
and  threatens  to  do  the  same  in  Ali^eria  and  Tunisia.  8tiU  the 
facts  as  admitted  have  an  ugly  appearance.  Captain  Luirard  in 
The  Fi/rtniyhtly  of  ^'oveuiber,  1892,  disposes  of  the  chari^e  in 
a  jaunty  way  by  the  assertion,  that  English  Officers  are  incapable 
of  such  things,  hut  we  know  how  English  Officers  acted  in  the 
expedition  to  relieve  Bmin  Pasha,  and  committed  acts  of  Murder 
and  Bapine  right  across  Africa.  I  really  am  reluctant  to  describe 
'vchat  took  place  at  the  Island  of  Sesse  in  my  own  words,  for  fear 
of  being  charged  with  exaggeration.  I  quote  those  of  an  entire 
stranger,  the  liev.  £dward  Conybeare,  in  his  letter  to  Tk$ 
Gmrdim,  October  22,  1892: 

^.  The  Romao  CathoUcs,  thus  defeated,  took  refuge  from  the  bullete  of  theco 
Bntish  rifles  on  an  inaooeadble  uland,  whence  the  King  continued  to  defy  ew 

*•  authorities. 

*'  6.  Ami  now  comes  the  horror.  To  brine:  this  oh^stinnte  hert  tic  t<»  hi»  =»"n«!C«, 
"  Captain  Lu^^ml  seui  against  him  a  gim-boat,  flying  presumably  the  brinsh. 
*'  ila^',  and  unoer  the  command,  certainly,  of  a  British  Officer,  Captain  WiUiamf. 

On  the  approach  of  this  formidable  foe,  the  CathoUcs  abandoned  all  notion  of 
"  fnrtluT  ri'-istmce,  and  th((ii;,'ht  only  of  e«icap<*.  They  prnwdcil  int<«  iluir 
*'  cano<>s  for  llight,  men,  uomtUy  and  chtldreu.  The  King  effected  his  i-astape; 
**  but  of  his  unhappy  followers  boat-load  after  boat-load  were  sent  to  the  bottom 
**  by  the  murderous  volleys  of  our  Maxim-gtm.  On  the  computation,  I  wish 
**  T  could  say  the  admi-^-'inn.  oi  our  ]*r  r  -tant  informant^^,  several  hundn  J-  of 
*'  deffncplr*"  ftiintivcM,  chictly  non- combatants,  were  thus  ma-ssafTpd.  And  liiis, 
*•  be  it  reiuurked,  wai»  uot  done  hy  unloosed  savages,  but  by  the  latest  weapons  of 
'*  civiluation,  and  by  the  orders  of  a  British  Officer. 

"Xow,  sir.  ran  we  hope  fr»r  (rod's  blessing  on  our  doings  in  U-Ganda  while 
**  we  allow  such  a  deed  to  j^ass  unrept^nted  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  blaniP  Captain 
**  Lugard,  who,  doubtless,  lelt  the  learlul  course  he  adopted  an  uuavoidabld 

necessity.  Kor  do  I  wish  to  defend  the  U-Oands  Roman  CathoUcs,  wbe, 
**  possibly,  provoked  their  own  doom.  But,  to  whatever  extent  the  >laui:htcT 
<*  maj  be  justified,  the  fact  lemsins,  (hat  we  were  ttie  slaqghteien ;  sad  we  iuaJ 
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"  be  renr  rare,  that  such  wholesale  shedding  of  Christian  blood  is  no  light  thing 
•Mn  0.4%  ^iirht.    At  our  hand  He  will  require  it;  at  the  hand  of  the  British 

*  A'tftiuQ,  and  above  all  of  the  English  Cnurcbi  unless  by  contrition  we  turn 
nny  His  anger  from  w.  Hitherto,  alas !  we  have  rather  made  ounehea 
flutikers  of  the  deed.  Will  none  of  oor  BiahopB  nTO  emeanon  to  what  we 

"M^ttofeeir' 

And  apnin  in  a  second  letter,  under  date  Novomhor  i  r,  lie  privos 
hi?!  autliority  for  these  statements,  the  llev.  Mr.  Collin^,  one  of 
thr  Jiiitish  Mis^^ionarirs,  \rhoso  Report  I  have  before  mey  and 
Fhitii  beurs  out  Mr.  Conybeare's  independent  outcry: 

*'  The  extent,  to  which  here  at  home  we  have  shut  our  eyes  to  the  horrors  in 
•*  U-Ganda,  is  ^hown  by  the  letter  of  Bishop  Smythies  in  your  enrrent  issue.  My 
*'  Kxount  of  what  touk  j^lace  seems  to  him  almost  incredible,  too  ghastly  to  be 
^  trae.  Bot»  as  I  mentioDed,  I  took  care  to  aay  nothing  which  was  not  from 
'*  oor  own  British  and  Protestant  sources.  Had  I  gone  to  the  other  side,  vet 
*'  nmre  le:iriul  talcs  would  V  brou^rlit  forward,  tales  of  the  outrage  and  torture 

*  of  Catholic  women  for  retiining  to  deny  their  faith.  These  charges  are  brought 
**  ^punrt  OS  \rf  Monaignor  Hirth,  and  naye  never,  m>  far  aa  I  rare  seen,  been 
"  contndii  ft  (1.  Bat  as  our  side  have  said  nothing  about  them,  I  have  said 
*'  nothin<r  il.out  thorn  citlu  r,  confininff  my^If  to  the  Reports  of  our  own  autho- 
'*  hticxs  cirii  and  ecclesiastical.  In  these  iieports  the  account  of  the  massacre 
**  b  to  be  found  only  too  plainly ;  given  aometimea  with  Mutely  veiled  glee^ 
**  MaaCiDies  barely  narrated,  never  with  one  word  of  jfUff  for  the  victinu  or 

TfQTtt  at  »o  dopp  «  "tftin  of  Christian  blood  on  onr  rnnso.    The  last  of  them 
«  mm        of  Mr.  Collins,  which  appeared  in  the  same  number  of  The  Guardian 
M  my  letter  (October  26) . 

**Aud  thw  is  where  the  disgrace  to  our  boaited  Christianity  lies,  not  nearly  so 
"•inu(*i  in  the  deed  it.aflf  'borrihlc  thouirh  it  was)  as  in  the  spirit  with  wliich  we 
**  h-iTe  irreeted  the  tidings.  Captain  Williams  was  but  carrying  out  releutle»siy 
**  the  rtrivntie^  order  of  bis  superior  Officer  to  make  the  Homan  Catholics  submit 

at  all  oMts.  Captain  Lugard  is  far  too  braye  a  man  to  attempt  to  eyade  bia 
**  rc-poii-iM]itv  for  tlio-if  i^rdtrs.  He  boldly  nvnnrhns  it ;  and,  relent h  «s  ns  thoy 
**  wt  n  ,  ^ucb  awiul  dewk  are  sometimes  an  awtul  uecejMiity  in  warfare.  AVhen  once 
*•  he  had  bt-guu  to  fight  he  could  scarcely  stop  till  the  foe  surrendered  ;  and  his 
"  btf^inninfT  ba  jottifiea  ^and  the  yoice  of  the  English  Church  unanimoiii^ly  accepts 
**the  jiLvtifiration)  on  tne  same  plea  which  was  put  forth  for  the  M:i--:iri»  of 
•*  8t.  Barth<doraew,  viz.,  that  if  the  slaughterers  nud  not  struck  the  first  blow, 
**  tk:y  would  themselves  have  been  slaughtered.  But  Captain  Lugard  aluue 
"  ipcttk^  of  the  nroceedings  as  deplorable.  No  Diocesan  Conference,  no  Church 
•*  Nrwspn [n  r.  f  choes  that  word.  Xo.  the  murdered  womrn  and  children  were 
*•  c«.tm«-i  tt-d  with  *tho  Italian  Mis»ion,'  ami,  thorfforo,  beyond  the  pale  of 

Anglicao  sympathy.  xSo  wonder  the  Koiuan  Catholics  say  we  have  shown 
**  what  nality  we  attach  to  onr  claim  to  be  Catholica  also.   Even  the  Israelitea, 

at  th».-  nu»st  barbarous  period  of  their  history,  knew  better.  When  they  bad 
**    .u:rht4jTed  down  the  Hfnjnmitw  /richly  dcerved  as  the  .'•lanfl^hter  was),  they 

*  leli  the  hocror  of  the  deed,  and  prayed  lor  torgiveness.  We  seem  not  even  to 
**  feel,  tbst  we  need  pardon  for  oor  brethzen'a  Uood.  We  do  soi  ask  for  it.  and 
^waahnUaotgatit.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  in  the  French  Missionary 
peri'iclicnl--'  the  story  is  told  with  lai-fro  aniplilictitioDR,  and  the 
hatrt'd  tiic  people  of  France  against  'Mes  Aiitj;]ai.s"  is  ronf^ed  : 
tiua  ia  most  lamentable.    1  quote  this  to  ahow,  that  the  rule  of 
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U-Oanda  will  not  be  conilucted  in  lose^water:  we  shall  hear  of 

constant  massacres  of  this  kind,  assassinations,  and  outrai^e  :  is 
this  the  kind  of  protwtion  which  the  benevolent  people  of  Enjrland 
nri'l  tlio  >fi<sion;irir>  wi4i  to  supply?  I  am  not  blaming  C\f|ttaiii 
Lu^^anl  :  he  ccrtainiy  does  not  value  b]a<"k  life  murh  :  an  <«tH,  ial 
in  Jiriti-^h  India  eould  never  have  done  sueh  thiuLTs,  and  no 
Goveniur  wuuld  tolerated  it:    this   iui  idt'ut   skows,  that 

Cnptain  Lugard  (iid  u»tl  possess  the  leitst  elementary  knowledge 
of  ruling  Native  Races :  the  people  who  were  killed  were  nominal 
Christians,  though  of  a  different  Chorchf  and  this  renders  the 
incident  more  deplorable.  Beverse  the  position,  and  imagine  a 
Trench  Officer  having  treated  Protestant  baptized  eonyerts  in  thti 
fashion.  Had  Captain  Lugaid  had  any  experience  of  a  District 
in  a  l:  1  i  llion  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  or  of  a  grest 
city  like  Banaras,  stirred  to  its  depth  of  Religious  fanaticism  by 
the  unlucky  death  by  violence  of  a  Brahmini  Bull  in  the  street^ 
or  a  sarred  monkey  being  shot  l»y  a  casual  Enirlish  loafer,  or 
winter  visitor,  he  would  have  known  how  to  handle  ignorant 
crowds  without  the  use  of  artillery  auil  rides :  at  anv  rate,  a 
Protestant  should  have  done  anything  nither  than  shoot  down 
iionian  Catholic  converts:  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  hafipnuil 
in  British  India :  it  is  very  true,  that  there  are  very  few  French 
Boman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  India,  and  the  British,  Spanish, 
Italian^  Belgian,  German,  Roman  Catholics  never  give  any 
trouble :  the  French  Missionary,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  has  always  La  Frsnce  on  his  brain:  bis  own  co* 
religionists  deplore  his  egregious  Chauvinism. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  send  out  a  Commi^-ioncr 
to  make  a  local  inquiry  and  report,  does  not  satisfy  the  Religious 
Prefis :  where,  they  say,  can  more  competent  witne=isos  be  found 
than  Captain  Luganl,  and  the  British  Missionaries?  Is  the  (  ritl.  nre 
of  Bisliop  Hirtli,  and  his  French  colleasrue*?,  not  to  be  taken  ?  are 
they  to  be  treated  like  the  Irish  landlords  durinj^  tlie  inv<^>tigfi- 
tiou  into  the  e-^nction  of  tenants?    All  sense  of  e()uity  6>t,*em!<  to 
disappe.'ir  under  the  presence  of  a  confused  mass  of  dcnominatiouul 
lleligion,  spurious  Nationality,  and  spread-eagle  luiperialism. 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  one  frightful  mistake  in  bombarding  Alex- 
andria, and  sending  Gordon  to  Khartum :  be  is  older  and  wiser 
now:  but,  says  the  Missionaries'  advocate,    until  the  decision 
is  finally  made,  the  people  will  not  settle  down   :  let  us  hope 
that  practically  it  is  made.     "  The  l^ritish  Missionaries  cannot 
feel  the  confidence  thev  slionid  in  the  future  of  the  countrv": 
it  is  not  the  ]kris*?ionary's  business  to  meddle  with  such  matters: 
let  him  ]>reach  the  Gospel,  attend  to  his  schools,  and  eschew 
politics,  and  the  people  will  love  him,  and  cherish  his  mrniory  : 
it  is  a  wrong  departure  to  have  what  Mr.  Ashe  caLU  political 
Protestants." 
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ITith  vegaid  to  the  French  ecere  I  add  the  following : 

**TbR»  if  eridently  mach  miseoneepAioii  as  to  the  exact  application  of  tbe 

"  tfrms  of  the  Berlin  Act  to  the  present  case.    The  Act  is  cl  ;tr  enough.  It 
"stipulates  that,  when  any  I'liwer  takes  posst-ssion  of  any  part  uf  tlie  const  of 
Africa  it  mu^t  intimate  the  same  to  other  Powers,  iu  case  there  may  be  pre- 
edflliag  daims.   And,  again,  tliat  no  act  of  Annexation  will  be  refrarded  as 
"  ftf/k/,  HnUn  steps  HTO  taken  fo  estnhlinh  an  efft  ct  'tvr  jurisdirtinu.  All  tliis  applies 
"  onlv  to  the  coaat.    Ah  to  the  interior,  the  convenient  category  of  '  Spheres  of 
"  Indueoce  *  was  established.    It  ha«s,  therefore,  been  consider^  internationally 
"  floBTenient,  that  when  a  Power  has,  in  agreement  with  other  Powers,  deelued 
**  a  WTtain  area  to  be  within  its  '  Sphere  of  Inflnence,'  reasonable  time  should  be 
*'  pTen  her  to  establish  herself  effectivr'h'  in  the  territory.    The  British  East 
"Airka  Sphere,  extending  over  a  Milliou  i^uare  miles,  has  been  defined  in 
"  afreenent  with  Germany  and  Italy.   Though  neither  France  nor  the  Kongo 
*•  Pre^  State  is  a  direct  party  to  it,  it  would  not  only  1»  an  act  of  extreme 
"  nniriendlin< t  r  »ithi  r  to  take  advantage  of  the  immcnsit}'  of  the  Splifrf  ^iTid 
"  «lip  in  by  a  t>ack-door,  as  it  were,  but  it  would  introduce  an  element  ol  Ui^cord 
**  iato  Uie  partition  of  Africa,  whidi  it  was  the  object  of  the  Berlin  Conference  to 
"  obviat*?.    Both  France  and  the  Free  State  possess  enormous  areas  in  Africa 
**  within  their  *  Spheres,'  which  nre  an  i/rt  entirehj  unoccupied,  r>!)<i  which  are, 
"  thmfore.  as  open  to  Annexation  by  other  Powers  as  the  remoter  narts  of 
"ftitishEaat  AMca.*' 

The  most  extraordinary  literature  has  appeared  indicating  the 
colour  of  the  waters,  which  have  been  stirred :  perhaps  the  most 
astoun*iiiig  is  The  U-Ganda  Catechism,"  by  an  Oxfonl  Doctor  of 
JHvimty :  a  more  foolish  paper,  and  one  more  feplete  with  inexact 
ititement5,  we  have  rarely  seen.  Whether  this  Catechism  is  to 
take  the  place  ol  the  Church-Catechism  in  the  U-Ganda  Sunday- 
Sehools,  or  to  be  taught,  as  an  extra,  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
ia  England,  it  is  not  stated:  it  is  printed  and  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Missionary  Society :  the  price  is  not  given  :  it  would 
be  dear  at  a  penny.  I  only  nllude  to  it,  as  it  indicates  neatly  the 
electoral  tactics  now  applied  to  Missionary  desires. 

Quc:*tion  ^6.  What  can  individuals  do  to  prevent  snob  a  lament- 
able catastrophe  (as  the  withdrawal  of  the  officials  of  the  Company)  ? 

An.<?wpr  ( I ).  They  can  commit  the  whole  (question  to  the  isong 
of  Kin^?i  in  Ik  licving  prayer. 

(80  far  we  are  with  the  Catechist  and  his  Catechumens.) 
Answer  (z).   They  can  do  much  in  conversation,  etc.,  to  arouse 
pahUe  interest  in  what  threatens  to  become  a  national  disgrace. 

Answer  (j).  They  can  write  letters  to  their  representative  in 
Farliunenty  which  will  interest  him  in  the  subject,  and  lead  him 
to  help  in  avertin<;  the  impending  disaster :  (in  &ct,  threaen  him 
apunst  the  next  Election). 

▲newer  (4).  They  can  unite  in  memorializing  Government 
either  with  the  definite  proposals,  which  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
has  adf'pte'l,  or  in  more  general  tenus  such  a?  t!n>  Mir^sionary 
&icietjt  a  non-political  organization,  felt  constrained  to  use. 
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Qaestion  37.   Is  there  anything  further  fhat  can  be  suggested 

in  coTinrction  with  tlii?  suhjert  ? 

Aii>wer.  Yes  :  That  thou  doest  do  quickly,  for  the  mi^t 
COiiH'tli,  whf'ii  no  mnn  r-un  work. 

The  hanied  Doctor  has  omitted  from  his  list  of  measures: 
"Thunder  frum  the  Pulpit"  ;  **  pass  resolution*?  in  Dioot'saa  Cou- 
fcrences":  it  has  not  yet  come  to  "  Deuounce  from  the  Altar," 
but  the  younger  members  of  this  generation  may  live  to  hear  thai 
also,  when  once  elerics  meddle  in  political  matters,  they  brook 
no  opposition,  and  hesitate  at  no  measnres :  it  has  been  the  bane 
of  the  GboTch  of  Rome  from  its  earliest  day :  up  to  this  day  the 
Church  of  England  has  al  '  uticd  from  indulgence  in  Imperial 
appetites.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  U-Ganda  fever  will  ban 
itself  out. 

The  methods  u?efl  are  not  new,  nor  imiqi^e.  Tlie  Americans  set 
UB  the  c.xiTiipIe  :  a  fair  description  ol  their  methods  covers  the  caas 
for  anaexution  of  U-Uanda : 

"  It  strires  to  bolster  them  ap  by  the  arguments,  true  and  false,  which  eeem 
<*  most  likely  to  appeal  to  the  prejudioea  and  the  credulity  of  the  greatof 
'*  number;  and  it  endeavour-?  to  prove  the  soundness  of  iIk*^  arguments  by  i 
•*  numW  of  good  stont  a^-jf  rtioas  upon  matters  of  j:ict.  The  whole  is.  of  course, 
"  larded  with  a  puug^fut  criticism  of  Democratic  shortcomings,  and  ^rarDi.«h€d 
**  with  elaborate  disMrtatioDS,  to  diow,  that  Aaierica  owes  aU  her  progperitj, 
"  moral  find  material,  to  the  diilntereitad  lerTieei  done  her  hf  the  gnet 
**  liepublicau  party." 

J)0ember  I,  1892. 
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EXPLOBT. 

WwtM  the  Britifih  FnbHo  takes  up  and  trots  out  a  particular 
Hero,  and  the  united  Press  chaunts  his  praise,  and  coughs  down 
the  doabtiiig  remarks  of  soiprised  bystanders,  it  is  useless  seriously 
to  di^uss  either  the  merits  of  the  hero,  or  the  mode,  in  which 
hi-  enterprise  vras  carried  out.  But,  when  a  new  hobby  seizes 
the  public  mind,  the  hero  of  the  year  before  last  is  forgotten, 
and  the  books,  which  he  publislied,  repose  on  public  library- 
shclres,  or  tiud  their  way  to  the  lining  of  trunks.  8uch  is  the 
position  of  the  great  ent(  rprise  for  the  discovery,  and  rescue,  of 
the  late  Euiin  Tuiiha,  Mahometan  Governor  of  the  Egyptian 
Sodin. 

It  maj  fairly  be  asked,  why  the  attempt  was  made,  in  what 
spirit  it  was  carried  ont,  whether  it  succeeded,  and  whether  it 
was  worthy  of  success.  My  object,  however,  is  to  show  the 
methods  and  the  spirit,  in  which  it  was  carried  out  as  regards 
the  poor  Africans,  through  whose  territories  the  Expedition  passed 
Hke  a  tornado,  and  to  consider,  whether  the  slaughter  of  un- 
offemling  men  and  women,  the  burning  of  village??,  and  the 
othtr  concomitants  of  war,  were  worthy  of  the  Jiriti-h  Xation. 
Kmin  Pff^ha  is  reported  to  have  returned  voluntarily  to  the  Keu:ion, 
from  wiiich  he  was  rescued,  and  to  have  died  there.  No  new 
highway  to  eumnierce  and  civilization  from  the  River  Kongo  to 
the  River  Nile  has  been  thruwii  open.  A  cloud  has  fallen  on 
the  Region  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  The  Mahometan  Slave -dealers, 
who  were  transported  in  himour  fnm  the  East  coast  at  Zanzih&r, 
ap  the  basin  of  the  Kongo  to  the  Begion  of  the  Stanley  Falls, 
ibm  to  prosecute  their  abominable  trade  with  impunity,  were 
in  iSqz  reported  to  be  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Kongo-State. 
The  la.^'t  state  of  affairs  in  the  Regions  traversed  seems  to  be 
infinitely  wor^  than  before  the  Expedition  to  rescue  Emin  Pasha 
suited,   lot  that  pass.  The  object  of  these  Unas  is  to  protect 
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the  unliappy  Races  in  Central  Equatorial  Africa  from  similar 
treatment  in  future  at  the  hands  of  such  Buccaneers  and  Lanl- 
Piratc^,  as  tho>e  who,  iindor  the  specious  warlike  term<  of 
Advance-Ciuurd  and  Kcar-CJuanl,  without  commi««ion  fri)ra  any 
Sovereigrn,  European  or  Afn<  an,  made  thi  ir  way  by  a  pr^ceK 
of  Plunder,  MudLt,  and  outrajrpons  Violence,  from  the  basin 
of  tlie  Kongo  to  the  shores  of  Albert  ^^yanza  in  the  basin  of 
the  ifile. 

A  warlike  expedition  tinongh  a  country  muat  alvaya  be  a  cm 
to  the  poor  helpUaa  inliabitante.   WKen  an  Armj  is  coxnmifiricoed 
by  a  Soyereign'49tate,  cere  is  taken  to  limit,  as  moch  as  possiblef  the 
misery  caused ;  and  such  wanton  actSi  as  capturing  the  women  of 
a  peacefol  tribe  with  a  view  of  eelling  them  back  to  their  husbands 
in  exchange  for  proTidons,  would  exceed  even  military  license. 
We  must  not  hastily  assert,  that  Geographical  Discovery  necessarily 
entails  rapine  and  mnrdfr     The  storv  is  fresh  in  our  mt  inory.  of 
expedition*?  conducted  in  Equatorial  Regions  of  Africa  by  lUirt  ni, 
Grunt,  Liviugxtono,  Thompson.  Jolmston,  Cameron,  and  others,  with- 
out Sacrifice  of  life  of  the  Natives,  or  destniction  of  tiu  ir  home- 
steads.   It  may  be  stated  emphatically  that,  if  the  Ge<\f:raphical 
Societies  of  the  diJfferent  countries  of  Europe  caunot  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  Globe  without  the  commiaRion  of  frightfol  crimes 
upon  an  innocent  population,  Qeographical  Expeditions  shonld  not 
be  made.  But  we  know  well,  by  experience  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  one  leader,  and  one  only,  of  British  Scientific  Expedi- 
tions has  1(  ft  a  course  across  the  Continent  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  and  from  the  West  to  the  East,  dyed  with  blood.  IJo 
further  evidence  of  this  fact  is  required  than  the  pages  of  his  own 
Works.    Wo  do  not  venture  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  past :  one 
day  the  blood  thus  shed  will  liave  to  l)e  avenrred.    Onr  object  i?  t^) 
state  plain  iuets  by  (piotations  from  recognised  \\  urkn,  in  oixler  to 
prevent  the  ])o<sibility  of  such  atrocities  happening  n train.  1 
myself  proposed  in  the  Council  of  the  Iloyal  Geogmphical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  that  in  future  no  grant  should  be  ma»le  of  the 
Punds  of  that  Society,  unless  an  agreement  be  taken  from  the 
leader,  that,  eare  in  the  desperate  position  of  protecting  the 
lives  of  himself  and  party,  no  blood  should  be  sbed;  and  thst 
rapine,  plundering,  and  kidnapping  of  women,  should  he  absolutdy 
abstained  from.   My  proposition  dropped,  but  it  will  no  doubt  have 
the  desired  effect,  and  such  expeditious,  as  the  one  to  rescue  £mia 
Pasha,  will  never  be  undertaken  again  without  proper  safeguards. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  Military  Expeditions  from  my  earliest 
youth,  have  been  present  in  the  tremendous  battles  on  the  North- 
We^t  frontier  of  India,  have  had  to  aid  in  conrpierin'j:  and  re- 
coii'jii'  ring  vast  Districts,  teeniini]:  with  warlike  po])nlations,  and  in 
miil.Ue  life  had  t-o  restore  order  after  the  threat  Military  Mutinies 
in  2^ortkern  India  in  1857-58.    i  know  from  terrible  experience 
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of  ft  long  series  of  years  what  pdieial  execations  mesa;  but  I 
mbentatingly  say,  that  no  Militaiy  Officer  and  no  CbriBtian 
idmmtstrator,  could  haye  lent  themselves  to  such  pzoceedings  as 
aieieeoided  in  the  pnblidied  Works  of  the  members  of  a  private 
•xptHlition,  who  acted  under  no  authority  of  Sovereign,  or  State, 
or  Puiiiament,  with  no  precedent  but  that  of  the  Pirates  and 
Ituocaneers  of  past  centuries.  It  is  not  sqneamishnesB  that  prompts 
iDf,  but  positive  horror  and  di*«gTi^t. 

In  the  centre  of  Africa  there  is  no  possibilitv  of  collecting  cor- 
poh  l  iting  evidence :  the  actor?*  in  these  scenes  e\ddently  were  not 
art .  that  their  proceedings  were  questionable  ;  their  conscience's 
weft  iu  a  .^tatc  of  torpor ;  we  can  see  no  suspicion  of  concealment, 
or  fabrication,  or  softening  down,  of  details.  Their  storj'  is  told 
themselTes  in  a  straightforwanl,  manly  way,  and  published  by 
theaiBelTes.  I  hare  collected  quotations,  giving  in  each  case  the 
icfeienoe.  I  have  not  intentionally  altei^ed  a  word :  there  was  no 
occa^idn  to  do  so  :  if  I  have  made  mistakes,  I  withdraw  them. 

"The  Kongo-State  (Belgian)  beheaded  the  Chief  of  a  village, 
burnt  the  villaire,  and  the  people  fled  elsewhere:  tlie  village  is 
now  covere<l  with  tall  grass,  and  its  fruit  trees  are  choked  with 
rtHl«." — **I)arkest  Africa, "  vol.  i,  p.  82.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that 
durinf^  all  the  war<i,  rebellions,  and  tumults  of  British  India  during 
the  lust  half  century  such  a  brutal  act  as  beheadini?  the  Chief  of' 
a  villa*;e,  and  laying  \va>te  the  \'illai?e,  has  never  takm  place. 

*'  I  hoped  to  occupy  Yambuya  temporarily  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  Natives  by  fair  purchase  ;  if  not,  by  force.  We  approached  the 
village  of  Tanknnde:  the  inhabitants  gesticulated  to  us  not  to  enter : 
■flows  were  discharged :  a  voUey  was  returned,  and  the  town  was 
fiTsd :  very  many  paid,  I  fear,  the  penalty  of  their  foolish  challenge." 
—Ihid.^  p.  138.  If  this  is  not  Criminal  Assault  and  Murder,  it  is 
difficult  to  define  those  crimes. 

"  1  sent  two  hundred  men  to  the  empty  village  to  procure  each 
a  V<\\  f,f  manioc." — Ibid.,  p.  140.    This  is  Robbery. 

"  iUikuadu  has  been  abandoned :  the  village  and  fields  of  manioc 
were-  at  our  di^po^al :  we  refurnislied  ourselves  with  provisions : 
IhtR'  wa.<5  food  for  t<-n  days." — Jbi'/.,  pp.  14.5,  162.  Robbery. 

**  A  number  of  villages  were  searched,  but  the  people  do  not 
appear  to  po4iesi  a  aufficiency  of  food :  we  collected  Indian  corn, 
jl'Xkts,  fowls,  plantains.*'  —  Ibid,<^  p.  166.  Robbery,  with  the 
aUitional  crime  ol  knowingly  leaving  the  poor  Native  proprietors 
to  slarre. 

Three  deserters  were  brought  in  by  Ugavirma:  they  were 
(OBdeninecl  to  death :  a  noose  was  hung  round  the  neck  of  one,  and 

the  man  was  hoisted  up;  before  the  last  stniggle  was  over  the 
Kzpe<lition  had  filed  out." — Ibid.,  p.  203.  Mulder. 

**  Wc  found  a  large  clearing  full  of  plantains :  we  secured  them : 
in  each  hut  we  found  Indian  Gom«" — Ibid.^  p.  253.  Bobbery. 
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The  saddenneM  <rf  our  descent  provided  us  with  rich  tftoies 
of  fowla,  8ugar-cfln6,  and  bananaa  (plaiitain<i)."-^jr^ttf>,  p.  379. 

Kobbcrv. 

"  Go  right  to  their  villages,  and  brinjj  away  everv  cow,  sboop. 
or  <joat  that  you  can  iiud." — Ihid,^  p.  322,   Abetment  of  iiobberj 

bcture  tlip  fact. 

*'  The  ])()( tor  rcturucd  without  further  incident  than  the  burning 
of  two  small  villages,  and  liring  a  few  shots  at  distant  parties.  " 
— Ihid.^  p.  397.    Arson,  and  attempt  to  Murder. 

"  The  Doctor  fired  his  rifie  and  dropped  a  Hadi,  one  of  the 
deaerters,  dead/' — P-  4^5*  Murder. 

After  witnessing  the  shooting  ol  the  man,  who  ahot  Barttelot, 
and  the  body  tossed  into  the  Kongo,  Jamieson  started  lor  Bangala** 
(where  he  died  on  landing). — Ihid.^  p.  492. 

The  people  of  Kakuri  said  thut,  if  ^ve  burned  the  town  of 
Katwe,  they  would  accept  it  as  a  proof,  that  we  were  not  Wara 
8ara :  accordingly  the  Tillages  were  burnt." — Ihid.^  voL  ii,  p.  317. 
Arson. 

**  One  of  th('  (Baptist)  Missionaries  was  going  to  the  coa&t  to  be 
married,  so  he  refused  to  lend  the  'Henry  Kecd*  (the  Mission 
fetcumer):  he  considered  the  whole  matter  ovtr  with  God^  erm  to 
the  third  tcatch,  and  would  not  lend  it.*' — Story  0/  Rear  Column, 
Jammon,  pp.  27,  28.  80  they  seized  the  Hisaon  Steamer  by 
violence :  an  act  of  Piracy. 

I  asked  Tippn  Tib  to  pnt  Bartholomew  and  Msa  (two  yomig 
Christian  converts),  who  had  stolen  my  fowls,  into  irons,  and  the 
two  y$tUl€men  are  now  in  irons/* — Ibid,f  p.  129,  Palse  imprison- 
ment, accompanied  with  theft. 

"Barttelot  nent  Bonny  to  catch  some  of  the  women,  and  he 
caught  eight  and  a  baby ;  they  were  nuisoun  d  by  restoring  a  gun, 
and  supplying  tliirtfon  fowl^  and  a  lot  of  ^shJ^^Ibid.,  p.  133. 
K.i(]n;)])]>intr  my]  io/iilK-rv. 

*'  iiie  mail,  wliu  t>l«»le  my  tortoise,  was  flogged  this  morniog 
before  all  the  nieu." — Ibid.,  p.  139.    Violent  assault. 

**  One  of  the  captive  women  was  ransomed  by  eij^lit  fowls  and 
a  lot  of  fish." — IM.,  p.  139.   Kidnapping  and  Jobbery. 

^*This  morning  justice  was  meted  out  to  Bartholomew  and 
Hsa  (Christian  converts),  the  deserters  and  thieves:  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lashes  to  one,  and  one  hundred  the  other."^iUi, 
p.  142.    Violent  assault. 

"  Bengazi  Mahomet,  who  stole  the  meat  out  of  Ward's  house 
(the  meat  had  been  plundered),  and  who  had  been  in  chains  ever 
since,  and  had  escaped  with  a  rifle  and  caitridge^,  and  was  causrbt.  j 
was  tie<l  to  a  flogging-jiost,  and  shot  by  a  tiring  party  :  '.^a* 
according  to  Military  law  nyi  active  serriceV — lbid.^\).  207.  Munler.  1 
I  am  sick  of  flogging,  but  it  took  place." — Jbid,^  p.  162.  j 
Violent  assault.  { 
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"I  gat  ii£c,  and  sat  down,  and  fired  Beveral  shots  at  the 
ctooe,  and  hit  two  or  three  men  in  it :  it  gave  them  a  lesson." 
"Ihii.,  p.  245.  Murder. 

*'The  picture  of  the  River  was  a  bright  one:  women  in  gay 
dresees  mterspersed  among  the  chained  men,  who  were  being  taken 
to  be  porters  ol  tiie  Expedition.'' — Ibid,^  p.  288.  Kidnapping  and 
falw  imprisonment. 

Hen'  follows  the  stoTT  of  the  girl  killed  and  eaten  hy  cannibals 
at  the  cost  of  six  pockct-handkiTrhiefs.  I  dare  not  quote  this 
story. — Ihid.^  p.  29 1.    Abetment  of  Murder  before  the  fact. 

'*  There  was  an  amusing  scene  to-day :  a  grand  hunt  after 
Natives  trying  to  escape." — Ihid.^  p.  300. 

*'  A  man  was  brought  in,  who  had  run  away  with  his  rilie : 
I  pnt  him  in  chains." — Ilid.^  p.  309.   False  imprisonment. 

Here  follows  the  remark  that  "  shooting  Barttelot  was  an  act  of 
deliberste  mnider.*' — lUd,^  p.  338:  bnt,  when  the  white  man 
ihoots  the  black  man  in  his  own  home  and  village,  defending  his 
own  wife  and  property,  is  not  that  Murder  also  ? 

"One  tin  of  milk,  and  romed  beef,  were  nussing:  we  gave  him 
one  hundred  lashes,  and  put  him  in  irons.'*— /^Vi^.,  p.  332.  Violent 
ssgaolt  and  False  imprisonment. 

'*Four  btillets  hit  the  offender:  two  in  the  right  side  of  tlie 
hen'l,  ono  in  the  knee,  one  in  the  throat,  besides  the  two  in  the 
hcfA  from  the  revolver :  the  look  he  gave  us  was  the  most  horrible 
1  ever  saw  in  a  man*8  face:  we  then  had  lunch,^* — Ibid.^  pp. 
362-366.  Murder. 

One  scoundrel  tried  to  cut  a  hole  in  one  of  the  water4mg9 : 
I  palled  him  away:  when  he  hit  me  with  his  weighted  stick, 
1  diot  him  dead."---(i£i>«Mtr}  Bartieloft  DmWm,  p.  36.  Hnrder. 

■'John  Henry  (a  carrier,  presumably  a  Christiiui)  bolted  with 
my  reroWer:  I  canght  him,  and  told  him  that  he  should  be  shot 
to-morrow.  Bonny  persoaded  me  not  to  shoot  him,  so  I  had  him 
floggeil :  h€  died  goon  after :  I  am  certain,  that  he  must  have  been 
?hot,  or  hung,  s^ooner  or  later,  for  he  was  a  monstrous  bad 
character." — Ibid.^  pp.  22 229,  331.  Violent  assault,  possibly 
2klnnier  :  the  writer  was  himself  f^hot  a  short  time  afterwanlf  ! 

*'  Dollars  were  found  in  Abdullah's  bag :  he  wa.s  the  thief  : 
I  orrlered  him  Xja  be  flogged,  and  he  reei  ived  one  hundred  and 
tifty  la«hes  without  uttering  a  sound"  (he  was  an  excellent  man). 
— '^Tephson)  EminPaeha^  p.  282.    Violent  assault. 

Our  men  had  the  mn  of  a  large  field  of  manioc  planted  by  the 
5atiTes  before  they  left  Yambuya:  from  there  they  got  their 
daSy  food."— (TVoiip)  With  the  Hear  Column^  p.  148.  Bobbery. 

**B«1t<'lot  made  the  Arabs  a  present  of  two  canoes,  which  the 
Natives  had  left  in  their  flight,  when  the  Expedition  first  came 
to  Yambuya.*' — Ibid.y  p.  155.  llohbery. 

**Jamieson  had  brought  two  tortoises:  they  were  stokn:  a 
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deliberate  theft !  the  calpriia  were  found  out :  Barttelot  decided 
to  flog  them."  (Were  there  no  otto  deliberate  thefts  oomnutted?) 

— /W.,  p.  iSQ.    Violent  assault. 

*'  The  casn  of  the  Sudancf^e  desortrr  rimo  \\j>  for  di.^cusFioti  after 
hincheon  :  it  was  argued  that,  like  the  /nnzilKin.  who  had  deserted, 
he  nhould  ho  Hogped  :  l»ut  a  niajority  ot  0)i«  uit  of  tho  five  officers 
derided  tliat  the  Siiilaiiese  were  engaged  hoUlktrs  mider  JtluUarjf 
difc'iiilinf,  and  he  was  shot.*' — Ihid.,  p.  203.  Munler. 

JuLu  lieiay  (probably  a  Christian),  who  had  deserted,  received 
three  hundred  laanes :  from  my  hut  I  heard  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  was  much  disturbed  by  it,  as  I  did  not  approve  so  seven 
a  pimishment."  (He  died  two  days  after  the  flogging.)— iM, 
p.  248.   Violent  assault,  possibly  Minder. 

Here  foUows  a  remark  that  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schweinfaith, 
the  Missionary  Societies  in  England  would  Piih?:cribe  a  certain 
amount  to  the  expenses  of  the  Expedition  (of  which  the  leading 
features  were  Mnrder,  Rohhery,  KidTiMppin*?,  Violent  assault,  and 
Ars(^n  !). — Ibid.,  p.  576.  Dr.  Schweinlurth  is  very  much  mift^^**^ 
in  his  coneeption  ot  a  Missionary  Society. 

I  have  made  no  commeut,  but  merely  given  to  each  transaction 
the  name,  which  it  bears  under  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  which 
allows  no  distinction  between  the  ciiminality  of  a  white  man  of 
a  black  man.  I  have  tried  a  British  soldier  for  killing  a  Native  in 
a  qnarrel  about  a  aiheep  while  out  on  a  shooting-party,  sent  hits 
1,300  nules  to  Calcutta,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  and  hanged.  I  have  handed  over  a  young 
Officer  of  the  Engineers  to  a  Court-Martial,  by  which  he  was  dis- 
missed the  Service  and  imprisoned  four  years,  for  flogging  to 
death  his  table- servant  about  a  missing  silver  spoon.  If  any  party 
on  ft  GeofTTJiphioal  Expedition  had  plundered  and  murdered  its  w;iy 
thronf;h  the  wilder  Regions  of  British  India,  sueh  as  tlie  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  leaders  of  that  Expedition  would  have  found 
their  way  into  the  common  gaol,  to  be  tried  and  sentenced  for 
Felony,  and  would  have  been  cashiertjd  for  conduct  unworthy  oi 
gentlemen. 

Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  can  private  individuals  be  per- 
mitted to  flog,  imprison,  kidnap,  bum  down  dwellings,  take  away 
life  in  Central  Afnca,  more  than  in  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty? 

And  then  we  read  in  public  Journals  such  phrases  aa  these: 

The  popular  imagination  has  been  touched  by  the  varied  stocy  of 
the  Bark  Continent  to  an  unprecedented  extent.    It  has  been 

**  a  8tory,  which  has  appealed  in  trumpet  tones  to  the  philanthropic 

(iH  well  as  fo  the  mere  hrer  of  adv^nfure,  to  tlie  merchant  a>  '«'fll 
"  as  to  the  Geof>rapher,  and  to  the  Cliristian  Missionary  eatror  for 
**  the  spread  of  Christ's  ivm^rdom  as  well  as  to  the  patriotic 
**  politician  anxious  for  his  Nation's  aggrandisement." 

"  Frightjui  wrong t  to  be  wiped  out^  deeds  of  high  surprise  to  U 
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"  achieyed,  virgin  countries  to  be  commercially  exploited,  valuable 
"  scientific  Discoveries  to  be  made,  myriads  of  people  steeped  in  the 
"  ^Tossest  Idolatry,  and  Regions  more  or  less  capable  of  coloxuza- 
'*  tion.  where  no  eivilizcnl  flapj  floats  :  these  are  some  of  the  varied 
"  (*lf*ment'«,  which  have  thrown  a  fj;lamour  and  fascination  over 
*•  Atnca,  and  taken  men's  mimis  captive/* 

What  were  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  Traveller,  the  late 
Dr.  Wiihelm  Junker?  In  a  conversation  the  Vienna  correspondent 
of  The  Standard  had  with  iiiiu,  he  said:  "It  is  not  necessary  for 
an  African  Explorer  to  kill  people,  right  and  left,  like  a  con- 
queror in  an  enemy's  land.  I  never  kUled  anyone,  and  mostly 
travelled  without  a  weapon,  and  still  achieved  what  I  wanted." 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  noble  band  of  British 
Explorers  ol  Central  Africa,  whose  names  I  have  already  recorded. 

JKril  examples  spread :  I  now  quote  from  a  later  Work  the 
account  of  another  Expedition  to  find  Emin  Pasha,  which  started 
from  the  East  coast  t)f  Africa  within  the  S])here  of  British 
Influenrc.  in  spito  of  the  prohibition  of  the  British  Admiral,  nnd 
was  U  (I  by  a  German,  who  knew  that  he  was  breaking  the  law, 
and  invwlincr  a  peaceful  territory. 

**I  could  n  t  meet  fraud  effectively  at  Witu,  herause  the  only 
p05.sible  meaur.  a-^aiust  the  fraudulent,  that  of  putting  suspected 
■len  in  chains,  and  punishing  deserters  with  the  most  rigorous 
severity,  oonld  not,  from  politieal  eoiuiderationtf  he  put  into 
pfBctice."— Peters*  "New  Light  on  Dark  Africa,''  p.  56. 

**  I  began  my  march  without  articles  of  barter,  and  could  not 
pay  my  way.  as  Thompson  and  other  people  were  accustomed  to, 
by  giving  tribute  to  the  Native  Chiefo." — Ibid  y  p.  57. 

**1  bad  even  to  introduce  for  my  Somali  (soldiers)  corporal 
pnnixhraent,  and  to  inflict  it  rigorously." — Ibid.,  p.  58.  **I  identi- 
fied a  port^  r,  who  had  left  liis  load  and  fled,  and  I  had  him  laid  in 
chains,  and  Hogged  before  ail  the  people." — Ibid.,  p.  62.  Violent 
assault. 

**  Continual  hindrances  compelled  me  to  meet  extremities  with 
txtrtmitiesi,  and,  when  1  found  people  refusing  to  let  me  purchase 
what  thc^'  possessed,  I  fell  back  upon  the  right  of  self-preservation, 
•ad  the  fi|^t  of  arms,  which  is  everywhere  acknowledged  in  Africa, 
and  to  take  what  I  required."  "  I  took  possession  of  two  boats." 
^Ikid.,  p.  88.  Eobbei^. 

made  up  my  mind  to  chain  up  every  doubtful  oharaoter 
among  them." — Ibid,,  p.  89.    Violent  assault. 

We  marched  along  with  herds  of  thousands  of  oxen,  the  prize 
olwar.** — Ihtd.,  p.  93.  Ilobbery. 

**  I  sf-nt  my  Assistant  to  jret  boats:  he  came  back  with  two  :  the 
last  hnd  cf)st  a  few  lives,  as  the  Wa-Pok6mo,  goaded  by  the  Arabs, 
refuK  <l  to  let  us  have  one."  **  Not  only  they  assaulted  my 
Assistant,  bat,  when  he  went  away  with  the  boat,  they  shot  at 
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him,  and  he  was  ohUged  to  return  their  fire  in  telf-defeme,  on  which 
oc  •  asion  four  ol  the  SVa-lfokomo  ieii." — IhH.^  p.  94.  Murder  and 
KobUry. 

•*  I  despatched  six  Somdii  1  soldiers)  down  the  River  Tana  to 
capture  the  Porters,  who  would  make  their  way  there  by  land, 
or  to  flhoot  them  down,  and  as  the  Porten  would  not  stand,  they 
shot  two,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Biver." — IkU ^  p.  105. 
Mulder. 

"  We  diseovered  a  rice-store,  declared  it  to  be  prize  of  war,  and 
my  people  revelled  in  plenty/'— /ii'rf.,  p,  loy.  Robbery. 

'*  To  prerent  mj  people  suffering  hanger,  I  was  obliged  to  supply 

myself  on  my  own  account  from  the  ripening  maize-fiolds.  When 
my  men  made  use  of  the  permission,  the  Wa-Pokumo  (the  hiwful 
owners'  sonjiht  to  drw  e  them  away  by  force,  and  two  <»f  them  were 
wounded  hy  njy  people." — Ibid.^  p.  110.    liobberj-  ana  Woumling. 

"  1  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  cowardly  tactics  of  the 
"Wa-Pokomo,  to  take  all  three  Chiefs  into  custody  and  to  dttaia 
them  until  sufficient  com  should  be  hrought  in  for  the  column/* 
— Ibid.,  p.  1 16.   Bobbery  and  False  imprisonment. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  they  could  not  procure  other  guides,  I  was 
compelled  to  put  these  guides  into  chains,  and  cany  them  over  the 
steppe." — /Airf.,  p.  117.  Kidnapping. 

**  I  had  been  obli^red  to  put  into  practice  the  expedient  of  chaining 
the  Sultan  of  the  Galla,  when  he  paid  his  yisit,  or  otherwise  my 
column  would  baTO  run  the  risk  of  starving,"^7Mtf,,  p.  123. 
Violent  assault. 

"  We  fired  hix  vollevs,  and  the  Sultan  and  seven  of  his  Chiefs 
were  laid  low/' — Ibid.j  p.  141.  Murder. 

**  I  had  all  tlie  women  of  the  kraal,  twenty-three  in  number, 
brought  out  of  their  houses,  to  cany  (tlit  stores)  into  my  cainp, 
and  some  men  also  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  took  all  the  stores  I 
could  find." — IHd,,  p.  142.   KidnappLog  and  Robbery. 

**One  of  my  men  enjoyed  my  guinea-fowL  I  gave  him  an 
emetic  to  make  him  give  up  the  stolen  (!)  goods,  and  gave  him 
twenty-five  lashes  in  presence  of  all,  and  as  a  warning  to  the  whole 
community."— /^irf.,  p.  171.    Violent  assault. 

"  I  at  once  had  the  Sultan  knocked  down  and  fettered :  I  took 
him  by  the  ears  and  shoved  him  on  in  front  as  a  kind  of  shield 
towards  his  trihe  :  I  announced  to  them,  that  I  would  release  the 
Sultan,  if  tliey  brouj^ht  mv  tive  sheep  and  four  donkey? :  the 
treaty  was  sealed  by  my  spittin<r  seyeral  times  at  the  kSultan.  while 
he  F])at  at  me  :  when  the  ctitth'  arrived,  1  gave  them  i"ed  clothing 
material,  and  dismissed  them." — Ihid.,  p.  172.  Robbery. 

**  I  ordered  the  ISomali  to  go  to  the  dry  ford,  and  at  a  trumpet 
signal  from  me  to  drive  as  many  head  of  cattle  as  they  could 
together  into  our  camp ;  I  ordered  my  people  to  get  up  a  fence  lor 
the  cattle  tM  Swvm       going  (e  und  tSm^  and  some  sheep  and 
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came  in  a  crowd,  and  we  began  slaughtering.  I  felt  myself 
momlly  entirely  in  the  right  in  the  measures  I  had  put  in  action : 
the  people  believed,  that  the  Devil  himself  had  appeared  in  the 

land,  and  vanished." — Ihid,^  p.  177.  Robbery. 

"Their  intention  of  paying  no  respect  to  our  right  of  Pmperfy 
w:is  so  apparent,  that  I  determined  to  take  vigorous  measures, 
ami  by  4.30  p.m.  we  had  six  hundred  sheep,  and  sixty  oxen,  in  the 
(11  losures :  I  gave  them  a  serious  lesson  before  the  night  came 
ou;  the  village  was  deserted:  I  ordered  everything  of  value  to 
bf  taken  out,  and  set  six  houses  on  lire  :  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  people  understand :  c'est  la  guerre/' — Ihid,^  p.  1 88.  Bobbery 
lad  Arson. 

"I  arranged,  that  eveiy  attempt  at  Bobbery  (on  the  part  ol  the 
Kikuyn)  should  be  Tiidtea  with  capital  punishment,  and  a  number 
nffered  for  indulging  their  thievish  proclivities." — Jhid.^  p.  214. 
Marder :  and  who  was  the  real  robber  and  thief  ?. 

"  I  had  endeavoured  to  engage  fifteen  fresh  Kikiiyu  porters : 
the  impudent  fellows  usc-d  to  go  off  with  th(»  stuffs  paid  in  advance: 
tht*T  were  at  once  laid  low  by  bullets,  and  wo  secured  eleven,  and 
r-  rnpt  lk(l  thora  to  undertake  the  march  into  Masai-laud,  which 
tiiey  d(  t*'st«-<l." — ibid.^  p.  216.    Murder  and  Kidnappin^r- 

"  Tilt  uhly  one  thing  that  makes  an  impression  ou  the  Masai 
i*>  a  bullet  from  a  revolver,  or  double-barrelled  gun." — Ibid,^ 
P-  222.  Murder. 

"  We  made  an  attack  on  the  kraal :  I  was  opposed  at  the  gate 
by  the  elder,  with  whom  I  had  negotiated  on  the  previous  day. 
Mj  third  bullet  crashed  through  his  temples:  we  killed  seven 
in  all."— /i/V/.,  p.  236.  "We  found  forty-three  Masai  corpses, 
all  killed  by  bullets  in  the  front,  but  their  loss  must  have  been 
thn<  tiims  that  number:  they  had  mutilated  those  (of  our  party) 
who  bad  fallen,  f^o  we  made  reprisals,  and  cut  tlie  liead.s  off  the 
llasai  ron>^<-<i.  \nu\  liurled  them  among  their  countrymen  below.'' 
Ihid..  p.  230,  Murder. 

**  Wbtn  they  tried  to  tiik(  forcible  possession  of  the  tribute, 
which  they  demanded,  and  seized  some  of  my  (their)  cattle,  three 
of  them  were  shot  dowu  in  the  art  of  Robbery,  and  by  this  uu  aus 
peace  was  restored  to  the  land." — Ihid.^  p.  263.  Murder.  Who 
was  the  Bobber? 

"In  the  Kera  country  the  Chief  demanded  Hongo  (the  usual 
Tmnsit-duty) :  they  endeavoured  to  intimidate  our  Expedition: 
we  filed  among  them,  and  I  killed  three,  and  my  companions 
one.  Four  paid  for  their  folly  with  their  lives."— /Wrf »  p.  497. 
Ifuider  (within  the  German  Sphere  of  Influence). 

**The  Wa-Go^'o  fled  in  all  directions:  burning  brands  were 
fluug  into  their  bouses:  by  4.30  p.m.  two  villages  were  burnt 
d<  mh:  I  was  not  in  a  position,  lor  want  ol  men,  to  fioiise  their 
hcrus." — ib%d,f  p.  529.  Artion. 
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We  BQCceeded  in  seizmg  two  or  three  hundred  head,  knockmg 
over  those  of  the  herdsmen  who  did  not  flee." — Ihid,^  p.  529* 

Kobbery  and  Murder. 

It  is  said  of  the  great  African  Forests,  that  tranqnil  as  they 
appear,  Munlrr  is  jroinp:  on  in  orery  branch  of  every  tree,  one 
animal  preyiiitr  npfii  another:  at  evers^  moment  a  little  ntom  of 
life  is  L<  in^'  extiuiruished  to  satisfy  the  cnive  of  an  oriramzation 
a  little  stronger,  who  a  few  minutes  later  will  have  to  (surrender 
his  pnor  ( arcai!.e  to  feed  one  still  larger  and  Ftronger.  Is  this  pro- 
cession of  Murder  and  Rapine  to  be  the  form  of  so-called  Christi- 
anity»  which  Christian  men  are  to  introduce  into  Africa?  I  am 
not  the  firat  to  notice  this  featore.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  flome 
years  back  wrote:  ''Kow  that  we  (BritiBh  and  Germans)  haye 
*'  declared  Bometfaing  like  a  fifth  of  Africa  to  be  sabject  to  our 

influence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  Imperial  qneetions 

"  whether  the  influence  at  work  Ib  to  be  that  of  and  or 

"  of  men  who  mannged  to  travel  throuL^h  large  parts  of  Africa, 

**  or  and  who  spent  their  lives  there  without  doing  any 

*'  deeds,  over  which  it  would  be  well  to  draw  a  veil.    As  it  i«,  not 

a  few  Jiritish  (and  (Tprmans  ako)  feel,  that  they  would  gladly 
**  give  up  all  that  has  l>een  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  Eiuin 
**  Pasha  KxjH'ditiou,  if  they  could  also  wipe  out  the  foul  decdi 

which  were  done  by  Britons  (and  Germans  also)  upon  it.*' 

1  have  avoided  mention  of  all  names,  except  so  far  as  it  wtt 
necessary  to  identify  the  books  quoted.  Let  the  dead  burr  the 
dead :  let  tlie  past  be  effaced  from  our  memory,  except  so  nr  as 
the  experiences  gained  determine  ns  noTer  to  allow  the  same  to 
occur  again.  What  has  hai^pened  was  expected  to  happen.  Head 
the  conclusions  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  oi  which  the  Bight 
Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone  is  the  oidy  surviving  member:  it  thus 
summed  up  its  lengthy  report,  supported  by  Yoluminous  evidence, 
June  18  5  7  : 

**  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  intercourse  of  Europeans 
**  in  general,  without  any  exemption  in  favour  of  the  Subject.s  of 
**  Great  Britain,  has  been,  unless  wlien  attended  by  Missionary 

exertions,  a  source  of  many  calamities  to  uneivilized  Nations. 

**  Too  often  theii'  territory  has  been  usurped,  their  property 

seized,  their  numbers  diminished,  their  character  debased,  the 
^'  spread  of  dyilization  impeded.   European  vices  and  diseases 

have  been  introduced  amongst  them,  and  they  have  been 

familiarized  with  the  use  of  our  most  potent  instruments  for 
"  the  subtle  or  the  violent  destruction  of  Human  life,  vis.  brandy 
**  and  gunpowder.  .  .  . 

**  It  might  be  presumed,  that  the  Native  inhabitants  of  any  land 
{(  jijiYc  an  incontrovertible  Right  to  their  own  soil ;  a  plain  and 

sacred  lii^ht,  however,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  im  lerstood. 

iiiuropeans  have  entered  their  borders  uninvited,  and,  when  therci 
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hm  not  only  acted  as  if  they  were  undoubted  lords  of  tiie  Boil, 
"  tut  liaTO  punished  the  Natives  as  aggreBSora,  if  they  have  evincod 
"  a  disposition  to  live  in  their  own  country.  .  .  .  From  very  large 
"  tracts  we  have,  it  appears,  succeeded  in  eradicating  them;  ai^, 
"  though  from  some  parti*  their  ejection  has  not  been  so  appnrcntly 
**  violeut  as  from* others,  it  has  be«m  equally  complete,  through  our 
**  taking:  possession  of  their  hunting-frrounds,  whereby  we  have 
"  despuili'd  them  of  the  means  of  existence.  .  .  . 

•*  The  result  to  oiirstlves  lias  been  as  contrary  to  our  interests 
**  as  to  our  duty  ;  our  system  has  not  only  incurred  a  vast  load  of 
**  crime,  but  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  and  amount  of  loss.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that, 
Ntting  aside  all  considerations  of  duty,  a  line  of  policy  more 
friendly  and  just  towards  the  Natives  would  materially  con* 
tribute  to  promote  the  dvil  and  Commercial  interests  of  Great 
"  Britain." 

The  remarks  of  Sir  William  Hnrcourt  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 

1892.  are  noteworthy  :  **  The  fact  that  a  territory  came  within  the 
**  Sphere  of  Influence  of  this  country  conferred  no  Rights  or  power 
"on  us  over  such  territory  or  over  its  iiilialatants  beyond  what 
"  we  mi<;ht  ohtain  hy  means  of  treaties  entered  into  witli  i)articular 
**  ('hit't'<.    P^very  act  of  force  which  we  committed  apiinst  Natives 
"  ill  territories  within  our  iSphere  of  Inlluencc  was  nnhiwful.  If 
*'  we  took  an  acre  ol;  laud  from  them  we  committed  a  robbery,  and 
if  we  idlled  a  Natiye  we  committed  a  murder,  because  we  had 
"  no  Eight  or  authority  over  these  men  or  their  land.   That  was 
the  result  of  our  haying  a  Sphere  of  Influence." 
The  feeling  comes  oyer  me  as  I  write,  that  we  may  be  on  the 
eve  of  another  Gordon  and  Khartum  business  in  U-Ganda  at  the 
be^nning  of  next  year,  The  British  Public  should  keep 

their  eyes  open  in  time. 

The  Murdt-rs  and  Assaults  committed  were  not  only  on  the  poor 
Kativp<?  of  unknown  ('fiitral  Equatorial  Africa,  the  lieji;ion  Iving 
b'  twixt  the  ba«ins  of  the  Kon^o  and  the  Nile,  but  Sudan  Subjects 
of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  Somali  and  Gaiia  of  the  Kej^iou  North  of 
the  Britif'h  Protectorate,  and  Slave-porters  hired  at  Zanzibar.  The 
British  and  Pureign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  through  ita  Council, 
of  which  I  am  a  Member,  in  vain  protests  against  the  system 
nevailing  in  Zanmblbr  el  recruiting  Slaye-porters.  I  quote  tiieir 
lito  hudigfiant  words : 

"The  Tast  ttimulnB  given  to  exploration  in  Africa,  scientific 
^  nd  Conmiereial,  has  caused  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
porters  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  beasts  of  burden,  and 
erery  load  has  to  be  carried  on  men's  heads.   Agents  are  not 
"  wanting  to  meet  the  demand  for  Human  labour,  and  the  Slave- 
**  Trade  ha«  become  stimulated  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supjdy. 
Testunony  exists  in  abundanoci  i^m  Dr.  JLiviagstone  down  to 
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*'  Mr.  Stanley's  latest  report?',  to  «;liow,  that  the  Zanzihnri  Slave  has 
**  gone  through  a  proct  ss  of  deterioration  and  depiradation,  which 
**  reduces  him  almost  to  the  k  vel  of  the  beast  of  binnh  n,  whose 
•*  place  he  has  to  supply.  So  little  are  his  rights  ui  humanity 
**  respect<»d,  that,  if  he  throws  down  his  load  and  runs  a\s  a\%  it  is 
*'  considered  perfectly  lawful  to  shoot  him,  and  in  many  cases  it 
«  is  acknowledgixl,  that  he  has  ta  be  kept  chained  up  to  prmnt 
his  absconding. 

'*  The  effect  of  introducing  into  a  oonntiy,  where  free  labour  is 

the  rule,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  high -minded 
"  Englishmen,  an  army  of  ShiTOs,  who  are  only  working  by  com- 
**  pulsion  in  order  that  their  masters  in  Zanzibar  may  be  enriched, 
•*  must  not  only  contaminate  the  Native  mind,  but  will  fill  it  with 
**  strange  ideas  and  doubts  as  to  the  consistency  of  onr  profe5?sed 

lore  <»f  Tinman  freedom.  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  where 
**  the  Anti-Slavery  policy  of  England  has  been  loudly  proclaimed 
•*  by  employers  of  free  labour,  the  Native  must  be  f»erplexed,  when 
**  he  sees  British  Officers  brin«:  into  his  country,  as  labourers,  men, 
"  who  were  possibly  kidnapped  from  that  Region  years  before,  and 

who  return  as  the  hired  Slaves  of  Englishmen. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Anti*Slaver|r  Society  would,  therefore, 

maintftin  that  the  Iwrifn^  of  Slayes,  and  especially  the  cmmfw§ 

thsm  away  hem  their  domicile,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  memo- 
**  randum,  is  not  only  in  contravention  of  the  policy  so  long  pursued 
**  by  Great  Britain,  but  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  Acts,  that  have 
**  been  passed  at  various  times  for  the  extinction  ol  the  blave-Tnulef 
**  and  is  consequently  a  retrograde  movement.** 

TiHstly  comes  the  consideration:  is  the  life  of  a  white  man  n.orp 
precious  in  the  si<^lit  of  God  than  tbjit  of  a  black  man  ?  I  have 
lived  too  long  in  India  U)  have  a  doubt  about  my  re]>ly  to  that 
question.  The  sanctity  of  liuiiie ;  the  respect  due  to  the  weaker 
sex  by  all,  who  claim  to  be  treated  themselves  as  gentleiuen  ;  the 
rights  of  property  j  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  person,  and  the 
right  even  to  Liie  itself  are  all  brushed  aside  by  assodations  of 
Land-Pirates,  and  free  Buccaneers,  called  a  Geographical  Kzpedi* 
tion,  who  seek  for  purposes  of  their  own,  to  force  their  way  from 
one  part  of  Africa  to  another,  and  being  beyond  the  limits  of 
civilized  jurisdiction  to  commit  with  impunity  felonies,  such  as 
Iklurder,  Arson,  Violent  Assault,  and  Kidnapping.  I  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  tlie  Public  Conscience  of  Civilijsed  Man,  and  to  the 
Kuler  of  tlie  Universe. 

It  is  time  for  a  Protest.  In  Central  Africa  there  is  no  pretence 
of  European  colonization,  or  of  peaceful  white  settlers,  who  wiik 
to  make  such  a  country  as  South  Afiicu  and  Australia  their  home: 
but  1  (juotc  from  a  book  of  ^reat  merit,  **  The  Colonial  Kcti»riuer,'* 
the  following  passages:  **Wa8  it  absolutely  neceissary  to  put  the 
Australian  aboriginal  to  death  f   asked  Ernest 
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"It  was  neoeflttiy,"  he  repUedt  *'to  punish  (by  death)  any 
Uiek,  who  raised  his  hands  with  intent  to  slay  any  white  man, 
fbf  without  SQch  a  penalty  the  cotmtry  would  become  uninhabit- 
able'* (by  the  white  setOer:  but  the  country  belonged  to  the 

Hack  . — p.  too. 

Can  we  be  surprised,  if  every  white  man  is  killed  for  the  same 
reason,  when  the  black  has  a  chance? 

And  aj^ain  :  "If  each  individual  white  man  were  not  merely  one 
of  the  units,  composing  a  vast  sy  tem  of  Usurpation,  called  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  specious  name  of  Progress,  one  could  afford 
to  sympathize  with  a  sava^^e  for  smiting  his  oppressor.  But  the 
world  will  be  very  old,  when  that  most  ancient  of  laws  ceases  to 
bare  force :  '  The  stnmgest  shall  possess/  We  preach  the  law  of 
Bight,  but  the  older  natural  doctrine  of  Might  has  always  preyailed, 
00  long  as  one  brute,  animal  or  Human,  is  stronger  than  hu  fellow/' 
— /M.,  p.  109. 

Imp0nd  mid  AMU  1892. 


La.  Moeajls  d£s  Explorations  Gi^ooBM'mauEs  Afbicaines. 

Lorsque  le  public  anglais  port  aux  nues  certain  heros,  que  la 
presse  est  unamme  A  chants  ies  louanges  et  i  dtouff er  les  remarques 
seepti  |ues  des  spectateurs  surpris,  il  est  inutUe  de  discuter  slzieuse- 
msnt  les  m^iites  de  ce  Mros  ou  la  methode  qu'il  a  employee  pour 
ettectuer  son  entreprise.  Mais  lorsqu'une  nouvelle  marotte  s'est 
emporee  de  resprit  du  public,  le  heros  de  I'annee  prec6dente  tombe 
dans  Toubli  et  les  oeuvrcs,  qu'il  a  publiecs  dormcnt  sur  les  rayons 
des  biblioth^ques  publiques,  ou  prennent  le  clicmin  dp  la  maculature. 
C'ci^t  ce  qni  est  drvenu  de  la  grande  entreprise  pour  la  recherche  et 
la  delivrauei-  (rf:^min -Pacha. 

11  est  permis  sc  demander  pourquoi  cette  tentative  fut  faite, 
dan«  quel  esprit  elle  a  ete  execute,  si  elle  a  reussi,  et  si  elle  etait 
digiie  de  succ^s.  Mou  but  actuel,  toutefois,  est  de  montrer  la 
manicre  et  Tesprit,  dans  lesquels  eUe  fut  cffectuee  par  rapport  aux 
pauTTes  africains,  dont  elle  traversa  les  territoires,  pareiUe  A  un 
euragan  d^Tastateur,  et  d'ezaminer  si  le  massacrs  d'hommes  et  de 
femmes  inoffensiiB,  Fincendie  des  villages  et  autres  faits  de  guerre, 
^laient  di^es  du  peuple  anglais.  £min  est  retoum^,  de  son  plein 
grg,  dit-ou,  dans  le  pays  d'o^  m  I'ayait  arraehe.  Aucune  nouvelle 
route  n'a  ete  ouverte  au  commerce  et  d  la  civilisation  entre  le 
Congo  et  le  Nil.  Un  rideau  est  tombe  sur  le  pays  de  I'Albert- 
Kyriuza.  Les  marchands  d'esclaves  Tualiornetans,  transpfirfrs  en 
(poLsuiti  pompe  de  Zanzibar  aux  Stanley-Jbails  pour  y  pourtiuiTre 
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impun^ment  leur  aborainaWc  trafic,  fsont  maint^nnnt,  clit-on^  fn 
revoltr-  onvcrte  contre  TEtat  du  C<>niro.  L'Ctut  des  cliof^c*  ilaui 
les  contret-  tnirer<ee««  par  rexpedition  a  la  n'rlurche  d'Einin- 
Paeha,  parait  etre  mliniment  plus  facheiix  qu'il  ue  IV'tait  avant  le 
passage  de  la  dite  cxpf^dition.  Passoiis  la-dessus.  Le  but  dp  ees 
lignes  est  dc  pirantir  a  i  avt  iiir  ks  malhcureuses  races  de  TAfrique 
centrale  equatorial©  contre  tin  traitement  semblable,  de  la  part  de 
pintea  et  d'^cnmeoxB  de  mer,  oonime  oeax  qui,  sous  les  dAunnina^ 
tions  tpecieuses  d'avant-garde  et  d'amiie-gaide,  aans  misaion 
d'aucttn  aooTenin  europ^en  on  africain,  out  p^4tr6  en  piUanti 
tnant,  et  commettant  des  outrages,  da  basain  da  Congo  joaqn^aiix 
rives  de  PAlbert-Nyanza. 

TJne  expe<liti"n  piierriere  est  tou jours  mi  flean  pour  lee  habitants 
sans  defense  dont  eile  traverse  le  territoire.    Lorsqu'une  amiee  est 
envoyee  en  mi«'-ion  par  un  Ktat  soiiv<'rain,  rcltii-ci  pn  nd  des 
ine«nre5  pour  diininuer  aut^mt  que  possible  les  maux  qu'elle  cause: 
et  des  a-  ti'>  accomplis  de  gaite  de  coDur,  tels  (|ue  la  capture  de 
fenimes  d  une  tribu  pai>ible  en  vue  de  les  reveinire  a  leurs  maris  en 
echan{:!;e  d'approvisionnements,  de  tels  actes,  disons-nous,  depas- 
eeraient  meme  les  prerogatives  militaires.    Ne  nous  batons  pas 
d'affimer,  que  les  dIeonTertes  geograpbiques  imposent  n^oessaiie- 
ment  la  rapine  et  le  menrtre.  Koas  avons  la  nugmmre  encore 
fralche  de  recits  d'exp^ditions  &ites  dans  I'Afriqne  dqnatoriale  par 
Bnrton,  Orant,  Livingstone,  Tbompson,  Johnston,  Cameron,  et 
antres,  sans  qn'ils  aient  sacrifie  des  iries  d*indig^nes,  ni  detruit 
leurs  demeures.    On  pent  affirmer  qne,  si  les  Societes  de  geo- 
grapbic  des  divers  pays  d*Europe  ne  pouvaient   etcndre  nos 
connaissarines  geographifjues  sans  coinmettre  des  crimes  (^Ifroynbles 
^  l'('«rarde  de  populations   iunocf^Titos,   il  no  faudrait  pits  faire 
d'expeditions  gcuirraphiques.    Mais  uous  savons  par  les  experiences 
faites  dans  le  cours  des  trente  demieres  annees,  qu'un  cbef  d  une 
expedition  scientifique  anglaise,  un  seul,  s'est  fraye  une  route 
sanglante  au  travers  du  continent  africain  de  Test  a  Fouest,  et  de 
rouest  d  Test.   Four  pronyer  ce  faitp  il  n'est  pas  beaoin  d'autrss 
temoignagcs  que  ceuz,  qui  sent  renleim^  dans  les  CBUTres  menei 
de  eet  explorateur.   Nous  n'essayerons  pas  de  juger  le  pass^ ;  le 
sang  Ym6  ainsi  sera  veiig6  un  jour.    Notre  but  est  d'expoaer 
dmplement  les  faits  au  moyen  de  citations  prises  dans  des  ouvragei 
autoris^y  afin  de  provenir  le  renouvellement  de  semblables  atrocites. 
Dans  un  86ance  de  la  Sopiote  royale  de  p:eofrrapbie  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagnr,  j'ai  proposf-,  que  cette  Societ-e  reiioiK^-at  a  acconler  ancune 
puhvention,  a  moius  que  le  cbef  de  Texploration  ne  prit  reiijiajjp- 
ment  de  ne  pas  repandre  de  sang,  sauf  en  cas  de  force  majeure  pour 
proteger  sa  vie  et  celle  de  ses  hommes,  et  de  s'abstenir  d'une  fa<;on 
absolue  de  toule  rapine,  pillafi:e,  et  enlevement  de  femmes.  ifa 
proposition  ne  fut  pas  appuyee,  mais  elle  aura  sans  doute  I'effet 
desire,  et  Ton  n'entreprendin  plus  sans  garanties  conyenableB  del 
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€xpe<Iitioiii  oomme  oelld,  qui  avait  pour  but  la  deUvrance  d'^min* 

Pacha. 

Be*?  ma  premicro  jeunesse  j'ai  conniT  rle  pres  Ics  exp6ditions 
miHtiiires ;  j'ai  ussii^te  aux  tcmblcs  batailles  iivreos  sur  la  frontiere 
D  nl  ouot  (le  riiide;  j'ai  aide  ;\  conqumr  et  ii  reconquerir  de  vastes 
tii'trirts  fouraiillant  dt;  populations  belliqueiises ;  plus  tard  j'ai 
cuutribiiu  au  retablissoment  de  Tordre  dans  I'lnde  septentrionale 
apres  les  grandes  msurrections  militaires  de  1857-58.  Je  sais,  par 
I'exp6rience  terrible  d'lme  longue  s^rie  d'annees,  ce  que  signifieut 
ks  execatioiu  judiciaires,  maia  j*affirme  eana  hunter  qu'anoim 
offlder,  ancun  adnniiiiBtratetir  Chretien  ne  se  f&t  pr^tS  a  des  prooMSa 
tek  que  ceux  qui  8ont  rapportes  daua  les  ouvrages  publics  par  les 
nembres  d'lme  expedition  privee  ne  relevant  d*aucune  autorite  de 
Souveruin,  d'£tat,  ou  de  Parlcment,  et  dont  la  maniere  d'agir  n'a 
pas  (]»•  pr'-r'-dcnt  si  ce  n'est  celui  des  pirates  ct  des  ecumeurs  de 
mer  (b-^  sit  -  b  s  passes.  Ce  n'cst  pas  une  delicatesse  exager^  qui 
ise  fait  parler,  mais  une  horreur  et  iin  dt'croiit  profonds. 

E  n'est  pas  posjsihle  de  recueillir  des  preuves  a  I'appui  au  centre 
de  TAfriqiiP.  L«  s  actcurs  do  ces  scenes-Id  ne  se  doutaient  evi- 
demment  pas,  que  leurs  procudes  pusseut  etre  mis  en  question  ;  leurs 
consciences  etoient  plongees  dans  une  sorte  de  torpeur ;  nous 
B*tperceTODa  aucune  trace  de  dissimulation,  nul  effort  pour  adoucir 
on  att^nuer  lea  dtoila  qu'ils  racontent.   Leur  histoire  est  uanr^e 

Cr  eox^mdmes,  d'une  maniere  franche  et  yfwl%  et  oe  sent  eux  qui 
liTrent  k  la  publicity.  J'ai  rassembl^  des  citations  et  indiqud  la 
provenance  de  chacunc  d'ellcs.  Je  n'en  ai  paa  alt^ie  un  seul  moti 
a  (le«*ein  :  il  n'y  avait  pas  lieu  de  le  faire. 

'*  L'£tat  du  Congo  (beige)  fit  decapiter  le  chef  d'un  village, 
brula  celui -ci,  et  la  population  s'enfuit :  I'emplacement  dn  vilb^cje 
est  maint<  n:int  reconvert  d'une  berbe  tonffue,  et  les  arbres  iruitiera 
sont  etoulies  par  les  roseaux." — Dam  Us  iepiebres  de  VAfrique^ 
vol.  i.  p.  78.  On  pent  atHrmer  que  pendant  t^ntes  les  guerres  et 
in^urrei  ti<)ns»  qui  unt  agite  I'inde  durant  les  cinquante  demieres 
annee*^,  il  n'a  jamais  ete  commis  actcs  aussi  brutal  que  la  deeapita- 
tiou  d'un  chef  et  la  d^wtation  de  son  village. 

"Pesperala  occuper  Yambouya  temporairement  du  plein  gr6  des 
indig^es,  par  transaction  loyale,  si  non,  par  la  force,  l^ous 
appfocb&mes  du  Tillage  de  Taukunde:  les  habitants  nous  enga- 
p-aient  par  p  ^  -  d  ne  pas  entrer:  des  filches  furent  lancoes,  une 
fusillade  y  repondit  et  la  Tille  fut  incendiee :  beaucoup  je  le  crains^ 
pqr^rent  de  leur  vie,  leur  imprudent  defi." — /rf.,  p.  129.  Si  ce  ne 
«  nt  pa^  drs  Tfvic  s  de  fait  crimineUes  et  des  meurtres,  il  est 
dittieile  de  detinir  ces  crimes. 

"J'ai  envovu  deux  cent*"^  bommes  au  yilla«xe  evaciie  pour  que 
cbfi^'iTi  d%  ux  s'y  pourvut  d'niie  charge  de  manioc." — Id,^  p.  132. 
Ceci  <  -t  nn  vl  A  main  arnu'e. 
•*  Ik^ukoudii  uvaiL  ete  abandonne ;  ie  village  et  les  ckamps  de 
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manioc  6taient  4  notie  disposition :  nous  nous  aommes  repouimi 
dc  vivrcs :  il  y  eut  des  proTiaions  pour  dix  yxmJ^ld,^  pp.  15S, 
156.  Vol  4  nuan  ann^. 

"Des  perquisitions  furent  faites  dans  un  certain  nombie  do 
villages,  mais  It  urs  habitants  ne  paraisscnt  pas  posseder  des  altmenU 
en  suji«a)ice.  ^sous  avoiis  pris  dii  bl^  indien,  des  chevres,  dc3 
volailles,  du  plantain." — Id.,  p.  162.  Vol  d  main  armee,  aTvc  le 
crime  additionnul  de  laisscr  m(nirir  de  faim,  le  sachant  et  ie  Youlant, 
lea  panvres  proprietaircs  indigenos. 

"Troiti  dc'serteUTB  furent  ameues  par  Ougurrouou6:  ils  furent 
comdamndB  &  moxt :  on  pana  un  norad  coolant  autour  du  cou  de 
Tun  deux  et  on  le  pendit ;  arant  que  Tagonie  fut  teniun^  Tezpe- 
dition  avait  qwM  la  place.''— ii^.,  p.  1 97.  Menrtre. 

Nous  amv&mea  k  nne  Taste  dam^re  remplie  de  plantain :  nous 
nous  en  assuramea  la  poaaession :  dans  chaque  hutte  nooa  trouvamaa 
du  ble  indien." — Id.^  p.  247.    Vol  i  main  arm^e. 

"  La  rapidite  do  notre  descente  nous  valut  de  riches  provisions 
dc  volailles,  de  ffmrif a  sucre,  et  de  bananes  (plantain)." — /rf., 
p.  274.    Vol  k  main  armue. 

Marchez  sur  Inirs  villages,  et  raniencz-en  ioiUes  les  vaches,  les 
montonB,  ou  len  ehevres  ([iie  vous  pouiToz  trouver." — Jd.,  p.  318, 
Encuurugemeut  au  vol  k  main  armee  avaut  le  fait. 

•*  Le  Docteur  est  rev  enu  saus  autre  incident  que  Tincendie  de 
deux  pctits  villages  et  quelques  coups  de  feu  tires  d  distance  sur 
qaelquea  individua." — Jd.^  p.  389.  Inoendie  par  malyeiUauce,  et 
tentative  de  menrtre. 

Le  Docteur  fit  feu  avec  aa  caxabine  et  toa  nn  Madi,  nn  dea 
difoertcurs." — Id.^  p.  396.  Menrtre. 

Api^a  avoir  vu  fusilier  rhomme,  qni  tna  Barttelot  et  fait  jeter 
Bon  corps  dans  le  Congo,  Jamieson  partit  ponr  Bangala (oik  il 
mourut  cn  deluirqnant). — Id.,  p.  479. 

**Lr.s  trens  de  K.-daiTiri  dirent,  que  si  nous  incendiions  la  ville  de 
Katoue,  ils  envisugeraient  eet  •Aria  eomme  une  preuve  que  nom 
n'etious  pas  Wara-Sara :  en  cunsequence  les  villasres  furent  livres 
aux  flammes." — Id.,  vol.  ii,  p.  317.    Incendie  par  malveillance. 

**  Un  de8  niissiuimaire.->  (baptistes)  se  rendait  a  la  eote  ])our  ^ 
marier,  de  sortc  qu'il  refusa  de  pretcr  le  Henry  Reed  (bateau  a 
Tapenr  de  la  miaaion) :  il  conaiddra  toute  Paffaiie  aous  le  regard  de 
IHeu  jusqu'^  la  troiaitoe  Teille  de  la  nait»  et  ne  voolut  paa  le 
preter." — S%Bioir0  de  h  c^^mM  d^mriire^ard$,  Jamietm,  pp.  2  7,  28. 
lis  saisircnt  done  de  force  le  ateamer  de  la  miaaion:  acta  da 
piraterie. 

J'ai  demand^  k  Tipo-Tipo  de  mettre  anx  fera  Barthelemy  et 
Msa  (deux  jeunes  clireticns),  qui  avaient  vole  mn  poulea,  et  ces 
deux  messieurs  sent  maintenant   dans  lea  ienJ^-^Jd,,  p.  129. 

JBm prison n<  ment  illegal  accompagno  de  vol, 

''Barttelut  charged  Jionny  de   capturer   queltiues-unes  des 
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Immes :  il  en  saint  hoit  et  on  petit  enfuiti  qui  furent  ensuite 
rendnB  contra  une  10119011  se  composatit  d'ua  fusil  restita^,  de 
treize  poules,  et  d^uae  certain  quantity  de  poisaoiiB." — Id,^  p«  133. 
SoleTement  et  vol  4  main  arm^. 

"  L'hommc,  qui  me  vola  ma  tortuo,  ftit  fouett^  CO  matin  devant 
tottte  la  troupe."- — p.  139.    Voics  do  fait. 

"Une  des  feuime^  prisonniures  fut  relilchee  moyennant  une 
ran9on  de  huit  pouies  et  d'un  certain  nombro  de  poissous." — 
/i.,  p.  13c).    Enlevement  et  vol  a  iiiaia  arnite. 

•*Ce  matin  jutitico  a  ete  faite  de  Jiarthelemy  et  do  Msa, 
f  chietieiiB)  de^rteoiB  et  Toleun :  cent-cin^uante  coups  de  fouet 
a  Pun  et  cent  4  Fautie/' — Id,^  p.  1 42.   Yoies  de  &it. 

«  Bengasi  tf  ahamed,  qui  ayait  voU  de  la  viande  dans  la  demeore 
de  Watd  (cette  viaude  provenait  d'un  pillage),  avait  4t4  dans  les 
cbalnee,  ptds  8*6tait  6chapp6  emportant  une  carabine  et  des  car- 
touches, n  fut  repris,  attache  a  un  poteau  .de  fustigation,  et 
fiLsille:  eeci  cmfiriUment  d  la  Un  militMr^  m  Umpt  de  urtwe 
§cUfy — Id.y  p.  207.  Meurtre. 

"Je  Riis  las  de  donner  ie  fouet,  mais  oela  a  eu  lieu.*' — /i., 
p.  162.    Voies  de  fait. 

"Je  saisis  ma  carabine,  m'assis,  tirai  plusieurs  coups  8ur  le 
canot,  et  y  blessai  deux  ou  trois  liommes :  cela  leur  servit  de 
icj^on." — Id.,  p.  24.5.  Meurtre. 

**La  rivi^  pr^sentait  un  brilliant  tableau:  des  femmes  aux 
Tltements  elain  m^l^es  avec  les  hommes  enehaUih,  dont  on  allait 
furs  des  poftenrs  pour  TezpWtion.'* — Id.,  p.  288.  Enlevement 
et  emprisonnement  illegal. 

Id  so  place  rbistoire  de  la  jeune  fille  tu6e  et  man  gee  par  les 
eaanibalefi  pour  le  prix  de  six  mouchoirs  de  poche.  Je  n'ose  pas 
citer  cette  histoire. — Jd,,  p.  291.  Encouragement  au  meurtre 
avant  le  fnit. 

**  X0U8  avons  eu  une  pcAno  amusante  aujoiird'hui :  une  grande 
elia«»e  anx  iridiprenes  (jui  (  Ik k  A  nient  d  s'echapper." — p.  300. 

**  On  nfamena  un  honime,  qui  s'etait  suuve  uvec  sa  carabine.  Je 
lefijs  iin  ttre  dans  les  cliaines.** — Id.,  p.  309.  Kmprisonnoment  illegal. 

lei.  je  trouve  cette  remarque :  "  tirer  sur  iiai-ttclot  fut  un 
meurtre  sans  doiite." — Id.^  p.  338.  Mais  lorsque  un  blanc  tire 
isr  un  noir  qui,  dans  son  Tillage,  dans  sa  maison,  d^end  sa  femme 
et  see  bieos,  n'est-ce  pas  ausai  un  meurtre  ? 

n  manquait  une  bolte  de  lait,  et  du  boBuf  sal6 :  nous  lui 
doDEamt  <  cent  coups  de  fouet  et  le  mimes  aux  fers." — Id.^  p.  332. 
Voios  de  fait  et  emprisonnement  illegal, 

'*Quatre  balles  atteignirent  le  coupable:  deux  au  cote  droit 
de  la  tete,  une  au  genou,  une  d  la  gorge ;  il  rc<;ut  de  plus  deux 
ballr-  de  revolver  dans  la  t»*te.  Lo  regard  qn'il  nous  lanra  fut 
V-  ]>\n<  liorriltle,  que  i'aie  jamais  vu  sur  un  visage  kumain:  ensuiU 
mms  digeuHdmM.^' — la,^  pp.  362-366.  Meurtre. 
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«  Un  coquin  essajait  de  faire  one  entaille  dans  ime  des  ontrea; 

je  Ten  arrachai,  il  me  frappa  alors  avec  son  baton.  Je  le  taai  d*un 
coup  de  feu.**— (jro««*ir)  Journal  de  Barttelot^  p.  36. 

t<John  Heniy  (porteur,  probablement  chi^tieii)  prenait  la  clef 
des  champs  avec  mon  revolver :  jo  le  rattrapai,  et  lui  dis  qu'il 
Bcrait  fiisill6  le  lendeiiiain.  lioiiiiy  me  persuada  de  ne  pas  le 
fusilier,  en  sorto  que  je  le  fis  foiictter :  i7  mournt  hientot  aprei. 
Je  Buis  convaineu,  qu'il  aurait  du  etre  pendu  tot  ou  tard.  car  il 
avait  an  tres  maiivais  caractere  (monstrueusement  mauvuis)." — 
Id.,  pp.  228,  229,  331.  Voics  de  fait,  peut-etre  meurtr© ;  rauteur 
lui-meme  fut  tuo  peu  de  temps  apres. 

"  On  troava  deB  dollars  dane  le  sac  d'Abdnlkh :  il  6tait  le  Tolear. 
Poidonnai  qu'il  f(it  fiietige,  et  il  requt  oent-cinquante  coups  de 
fouet  aans  profiler  une  plaonte.*'  (0*etait  un  excellent  homme.)— 
(J^hwrn)  £mm  P&eha,  p.  282.    Voies  de  fait. 

"Nob  hommes  avaient  d  leur  disposition  un  vaste  cbamp  de 
manioc,  plant©  ])ar  les  indig^es  avant  quails  quittassent  Yamlxjuya. 
C'est  do  la  qu'ils  tiraient  leur  nonrriture  quotidienne." — {Drotip) 
Avec  h  colonne  d'^arrifre-fjarde,  p.  14S.    Vol  k  main  armee. 

**  Barttclot  tit  present  aiix  Anibes  de  deux  rtmnt^.  qno  Ic^ 
indiirenes  avaient  abandomu's  dans  leur  fuite,  lorsque  i  cxpeditiou 
arriva  pour  la  premiere  i'ois  a  Yambouya." — ld,y  p.  155.  Vol 
a  uuiiu  armee. 

Jamiesou  avait  apporte  deux  tortues :  on  les  lui  vola :  c'etait 
tin  vol  Bans  donte !  teB  coupables  lurcnt  d^nrertB.  Barttclot 
d6cida  de  lenr  faire  donner  le  fouet.'*  (N'y  eut>il  pas  d'aaties 
yoIb  ?)— /c^.,  p.  159.  Yoies  de  fait 

**  Le  cas  du  deserteur  soudanais  fat  disonte  apr^s  le  dejeune :  on 
Bontint  qu'il  devait  etre  fustip:6  comme  les  Zanzibarites,  qui  avaient 
deserts ;  mais  une  majority  de  im  sur  les  cinq  officiers  decida  que 
les  Soudanais  6taient  engages  comme  sold4itSf  soumii  d  la  diiciplitiB 
militaire :  il  fut  fusille." — Id.,  p.  203.  Meiirtre. 

"  Jobn  Henry  (probablement  ehn'tien),  qui  avidt  deserte,  n  (;ut 
trois  cents  coups  de  fouet.  De  ma  hutte  j*entendis  ce  qui  se  ]>;is^t, 
et  j'en  i\x^  Ir^s  trouble,  car  je  n'approuvais  ])as  un  chatiuH  nt  aussi 
severe."  (11  nidurut  deux  jours  apres  la  fustigation,) — Id.^  p.  248. 
Voies  de  fait,  pcut-etre  meurtre. 

PuiB  rauteur  fait  remarquer  quo,  d'apr^  Topinion  du  Dr. 
Schweinfnrth,  lea  aoci^t^s  misfiionnaireB  d'Angleteire  devnueot 
BOUBcrire  une  certaine  Bomme  pour  conttibuer  aux  frais  de  Texp^- 
tion  f dont  les  tnuts  caract6ri8tiques  furent  le  meurtre,  le  brigandage, 
Venleyement,  les  yoies  de  fait,  Fincendie).  Le  Br.  Schweinforth 
s'est  grandement  tn>mp6  dans  sa  fa^on  de  comprendre  une  boci^ 
missionnaire. — p.  326. 

Je  ne  fais  nncun  commentaire,  et  me  borne  a  donner  fl  chaque 
acte  le  nom,  qu'il  porte  d'apre*^  le  rode  punal  indien,  qui  n'admet 
aucune  distinction  entro  la  culpability  d'un  bianc  et  ceUe  d'un  noir 
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J*u  tradnit  en  justice  un  soldat  anglais  coupable  d'aroir  tu6  un 
iodigdae  dasa  nne  rixe  qui  a'Stait  6ley^  an  aujet  d*im  moaton 
pindant  one  partie  de  chasse;  il  fat  enyoyS  4.  Calcutta,  k  1900 
I^il 'in.  de  distance,  oik  il  fut  condamne  &  mort  par  un  des  jugcs  de 
Sa  Majesty,  et  pendu.  J'ai  fuit  passer  un  jcunc  officicr  du  g^nie 
devant  one  cour  martiale,  qui  le  destitua  et  le  fit  mettre  en  prison 
poTir  quatre  ans,  et  eel  a  puree  qu*il  avait  fouctte  jusqu'a  cc  que 
mort  «Vn  suivit  un  df)iiiostique  d  prnpos  de  la  dispaiition  d'une 
niill.  r  (]'ari:ont.  8i  uno  t'xp<''(1ition  ^eojjraplii(|U('  qucleonque  se 
liit  iiitruduite  en  pillant  et  tuant  a  travers  los  rontrees  sauvagen  de 
rinde  anglaise,  par  excmple  sur  les  pentes  dc  rHimalaya,  lc«!  chefs 
de  cette  expedition  eussent  ete  envoyes  A  la  prison  commune  pour 
^tre  juges  et  condamnes  pour  crime  capital,  et  doclasses  pour  leur 
Midute  indigne  de  gentilshommes. 

Kn  Tertu  de  quel  Acte  du  Parlement,  des  particuHers  peuvent-ils 
K  permettre  de  fostiger,  d'emprisonner,  d*enlever  des  femmes, ' 
d'incrndier  des  habitations,  d'uter  la  vie,  dans  I'AMque  oentrale 
idu  tot  que  dans  les  ]*)tat8  de  Sa  Majesty  ? 

Apres  cela  nous  lisons  dans  les  joumaux  des  phiases  comme 
colles-ci:  **  L'imagination  populaire  a  ete  frappee  par  les  recits 
"  varies  contcnus  dans  le  '  Continent  mysterlfux  '  a  uii  dogre  qui 
**  n'avait  pas  ete  attrint  |iis(jue-li\,  Ces  m  its  out  et<'  un  appol 
"  Mf*nti«iant  pour  h'  plulanthrope  aus.si  bicn  que  pour  le  simple 
"  amattur  ai  entures,  pour  le  marchaud  aussi  bien  que  pour  le 
"  giograpbe,  pour  le  missionnaire  chretien  erapressu  a  ctciidre  le 
foyaumc  de  Cbrist  aussi  bien  que  pour  I'homme.d'Ktat  desireux 
**  de  Toir  mi  patrie  s'agrandir." 

Iks  injustien  mantes  d  /aire  ditparaUre,  des  actions  d'^clat  i 
^accomplv,  des  contr6e8  Tierges  &  livrer  d.  I'exploitation  com- 
"  mcrciule,  d'impoitantes  decouvei1:es  scientifiques  d  faire,  des 
**  miUioDS  dlionxmes  ploughs  dans  I'idolatrie  la  plus  grossiero,  des 
pajs  plus  ou  moin;;  susceptibles  de  colonisation  et  01^  ne  flotte 
^'  eucort»  aucune  banniere  dc  peuple  civilisi'  :  tels  sont  qiielquos-uns 
**  des  direr*;  eletnents  qui  out  repandu  un  vif  eclat  et  une  sorte  de 
**  f?i«f'in.ition  '^ur  TAfrifpie  et  captivt'  Tesprit  du  puMie." 

Quclles  ttaieut  les  opinions  de  feu  le  Dr.  Willielm  Junker,  le 
cnlAbre  voya^rc  tir?  Bans  uue  conve  rsation  que  lo  correspondaut 
du  Standard  .1  Viennc,  eut  avec  lui,  il  dit:  '*  II  n'est  pas  nocessaire 
**  pour  un  exploratcur  africain  de  tuer  les  gens,  a  droite  et  a  gauche, 
**  oomme  un  conquirant  dans  un  pays  ennemi*  Je  n'ai  jamais  tud 
^  personne ;  gen^ralement  je  Toyageais  sans  armes  et  cependant 
**  j*ai  aeoompU  ce  que  je  me  proposais."  On  peat  dire  la  memo 
diote  de  toute  cette  noblo  escouade  d'explorateura  anglais  en  Afrique 
doot  j'ai  d^4  lappeld  les  noms. 

Les  mauTais  exemples  sc  propagent.  J'extrais  maintenant  d'un 
OTivrage  plus  recent  le  recit  d'une  autre  expedition  a  la  recherche 
d'i^Baia-Pacha,  qui  partit  de  la  cote  oiientale  d'Afriqoe,  d'uu 
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tcrritoire  soumis  d.  I'inflaence  britannique,  malgre  la  defense  de 
ramiral  anglais.  Elle  6t(ut  condmte  par  on  Allemand,  qui  avrait 
bien^qu'il  riolait  la  loi  en  eiiTaluBsant  nn  tenitoire  paisible. 

A  Witou,  je  ne  pus  pas  reprimerlesiraudesd'nne  mani^re  nt3e^ 
parce  que  les  senles  mesures  efficaees  ft  l'6gard  dea  fraudeun, 
mettre  les  bommes  suspects  dans  les  cbatnes  et  ponir  lea  d^serteors 
arec  la  plus  rigourcuse  severite,  ne  poin  alent  etre  mises  en  pratiqae 
par  wile  de  eonMriUiom  poUt%quB$^** — ^Peters'  **Kaw  light  on  Daik 
AMca/'  p.  56. 

•*  Je  m*4tais  mis  en  mnrclio  snn?;  nrticlos  dV'chnniTP  et  ne  pus  pas 
payer  mon  passage,  en  (loniiaiit  un  tribut  aux  chefs  indigenes, 
eomme  Thompson  et  d'autres  avaient  coutume  de  le  faire."— 
Id.,  p.  57. 

*' Je  dus  meme  iiitrodiiirr  ]  in  mes  Somali  (soldats)  les  pumtions 
coi*])urelles,  et  les  infligir  iiguureusemeiit." — Id.,  p.  58.  "  Jc  cou- 
statai  ridentite  d'un  porteur,  qui  avait  abandonne  sa  charge  et 
fi*6tait  enfni,  je  le  mettre  dana  les  chatnes  et  louetter  deva&t 
toute  la  troupe. — Id.^  p.  62.  Yoies  de  lait. 

Des  obstacles  continiiels  me  forqaient  a  rSpondre  \  la  yioleiue 
par  la  violence,  et  quand  je  trouTab  des  gens  qui  refusaient  de  me 
vendr(>  CO  qu'ils  poss^daient,  je  me  rabattais  sur  le  droit  de  ooD' 
servation  personneUe  et  le  droit  des  armes,  qui  est  reconnu  partout 
en  Afrique.  ct  je  prenai'?  00  dont  j*avais  hrsoin.  Je  pria  possession 
de  deux  bateaux." — Id.,  p.  8^.    Vol  a  iiiaiu  aiinec. 

"  Je  pris  la  resolution  d'enchainer  tous  indi vidua  suspects  qui 
se  trouvaient  parmi  eux.'* — Id.,  p.  89.    Vous  do  fait. 

*'  Nulls  poursuivlmes  notre  inarehe  avec  des  troiipcaux  de  miUiers 
de  ba'ufs,  prise  de  guerre."— /f^.,  p.  93.    Vol  ii  mam  anuee. 

*'  J'envoyai  mon  compagnon  chercher  des  bateaux :  il  en  ramena 
deux :  le  deniier  ayait  cout6  qnelques  Ties  d'bommes,  car  les  Wa- 
Fokomo,  excites  par  les  Arabes,  refosdrent  de  nooa  en  liTxer  nn. 
Non  seulement  ils  attaqu^rent  mon  compagnon,  mais  encore, 
lorsqn^U  partit  avec  le  bateau,  ils  tir^nt  sur  lui,  et  il  fat  ohUgi 
de  rip<mdre  d  leur  feu  pour  sa  defense  personneUe:  en  cette* 
occasion  quatre  Wa-Fokomo  iurent  tu^s." — Id*^  p.  94.  Meurtie 
et  vol  k  main  arm^o. 

' '  J'cnvoYni  six  Somali  (soldats)  snr  la  riviere  Tana,  pnur  cap- 
turer  ou  fusilier  les  porteurs  (jui  s'y  rendraieiit  parterre  ;  et  (omnie 
les  porteurs  ne  voulurent  pas  faire  halte,  ils  en  tu^rent  deux  et 
jeterent  leurs  corps  dans  la  riviere." — Id.^  p.  105.  Meurtre. 

**  2sous  de(^ouvrimes  une  provision  de  riz,  nous  la  declarimes 
prise  de  g:uerre  ( t  mes  gens,  dans  Pabondance,  se  livr^rent  a  la 
joie." — Id.y-p.ioj,   Vol  &  main  armde. 

Pour  empecber  mes  bommes  de  mourir  de  faim,  je  fas  oblig6 
de  me  pourvoir  pour  mon  propre  compte  dans  les  cbamps  de  msls. 
Quand  mes  bommes  voulurent  faire  usage  de  la  permission,  les  Wa- 
Pokomo  (possesseoxB  legitimes)  cbereh^rent  d  ms  ehmur  dt/on^. 
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et  deux  d'entre  enx  fnient  blesses  par  mes  gens.'' — Id,,  p.  no. 
Vol  a  main  ann^  et  bleseures. 

"  Je  oonnaiBBais  assez  la  tactiquc  poUronne  des  Wa-Pokomo  poor 
poavoir  emprisonner  les  trois  chef 8  et  lea  retenir  jusqu*^  ce  qu'on 

eiit  apporte  suffif^ammcnt  de  ble  pour  notre  d6tacliement." — Id,, 
p.  no.    Vol  a  main  amiec  et  emprisonnnment  illegal. 

**I)es  que  je  vi<  ([ifils  ne  pouvaient  nous  prooiirer  d'aiitres 
^aities,  je  fus  furee  de  met  ire  ceux-ci  aux  fers  et  de  lea  transporter 
au  (leU  de  la  steppe/* — Jd.,  p.  117.  Enlevement. 

"J'ai  ete  oblige  d*employer  nn  expedient  en  enchalnant  le 
nltan  des  Qalla,  lorsqu'il  vint  me  faire  visite,  sans  ccla  ma  coloniie 
edt  oonra  le  risque  de  moorir  de  — Id»t  p.  1 19.  Yoies  de  fait. 

''Xous  tir&mefl  six  dSebarges:  le  sultan  et  sept  de  ses  chefs 
lirat  atteints." — Id,fp>  141.  Meurtre. 

*'Je  fi  s  sortir  de  lean  maisons  toutes  les  femmes  da  kraal,  an 
amnbie  de  vingt-trois,  poor  porter  les  provisions  dans  mon  campe- 
moot,  ainsi  que  quelqaes  hommea  oomme  prisomiiers  de  gfuerre. 
Je  m'emparai  de  toutes  les  provisions  que  je  pus  trouver." — Id,, 
f.  142.    Enl6vem(  nt  *  t  vol  A  main  armee. 

Un  (le  mes  Ii -ihhk-  s'etait  re^^ale  de  ma  poule  de  Guinee.  Je 
lai  dunaai  un  cmetiquc  pour  lui  faire  reudrela  marchandise  volee  (!) 

vinirt-cinq  coups  de  fouet  en  presence  de  tons  comme  avertiase- 
liitiit  u  toute  la  commuiiauU  .  ' — /d.^  p.  171.    Yoies  de  fait. 

**Sur-le-champ,  je  lis  mettre  aux  fers  le  sultan;  je  le  pris  par 
les  oreiUes  et  le  ponsaai  devant  nous  en  guise  de  bouclier  contre 
Sitriira;  j*annonqai  k  ses  gens  que  je  relftoherais  le  sultan,  s'ils 
a*amenaient  cinq  moutons  et  quatre  fines ;  le  traits  fat  eoncla  de 
eette  fa^on :  jc;  crachai  plusieurs  fois  sur  le  sultan  pendant  fuHl 
me  crachait  dessos.  Quand  le  b^tail  arriva,  je  leur  donnai  de 
I'dtoffe  zonge  pour  T^tements  et  lea  renrojai." — Id.,  p.  172.  Vol 
4  main  armee. 

".fordonnai  aux  Somali  dn  se  rendre  an  p:ue,  et  sur  un  sip:nal  de 
trompette,  q^se  je  leur  donnenus,  d'amener  dans  notre  camp  autant 
do  tet^H  de  betail  qu'ils  ie  pourraient.  Je  donnai  Tordre  a  mes 
gens  dkj  dresser  une  cloture  i>our  enfernier  le  betail  que  le  del  allait 
leur  encoder;  des  moutons  et  des  chevres  arriverent  pele-mele,  et 
BOOS  commen9ames  4  les  tuer.  Je  me  sentais,  moralement  parlant, 
ptr&iteinent  dans  mm  droit  quant  aux  mesures  que  j'aTais  exn* 
ploy ^es ;  ces  gens  croyaient  que  le  diable  en  peraonne  6tait  apparu 
dafti  le  pays  et  a'^tait  ensuite  ^Tanoui."— >i^f.»  p.  177.  Vol  i 
main  armee. 

Leur  intention  de  ne  pas  respecter  notr$  droit  deproprUU  6tait 
s\  evidente,  que  je  me  d^cidai  k  prendre  des  mesures  yigoureuBes,  et 

a  4  h.  30  m.  du  matin  nous  avions  six-cents  moutons  et  ««oixante 
Iwufs  dans  notre  euelos.  Avant  la  unit,  je  leur  donnai  uno  serieu^e 
It^on  :  le  Aillage  etait  desert :  j'ordounai  d'emporter  tous  les  obj('t  > 
de  raieor  qui  s'y  trouvaient  et  mis  le  lea  4  six  maisons :  ii  etait 
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ndcflwaiie  de  laire  comprendxe  ^  oes  gens  que  '  c'§tait  la  gnem.* 
— Id*^  p.  i88«   Vol  &  main  anode  et  incendie  par  malveillance. 

"Jo  pris  des  mesures  pour  que  toate  tentative  de  pillage  (de  la 
part  des  gens  du  Kikouyou)  fut  punie  de  la  peine  capitals  et  un 
certain  nombre  d'hommes  l;i  sTibirent  pour  s*etre  aljandonnes  a 
leur  pendiaut  au  toI." — Id^.^  P*  2i4«  Meortie :  et  qui  etait  le  Trai 
volcur  ? 

**J'avais  clierclie  d  enpragcr  quinze  nouTeaux  porteura  Kikuuyou; 
ces  impndpnts  coquinB  sV'n  allaient  avoo  les  marchandises  qui  kor 
avaient  utii  donnees  d'avance  coinme  paiwncnt  j  ausciitot  on  leur 
tira  dessus,  nous  en  saisimcs  onze  et  les  for^ames  k  marcher  contre 
le  pays  dee  Masai,  qu'ila  ddtestaient.*' — Id.,  p.  2i6«  MemtrB  et 
enlevement. 

La  aenle  chofle  qui  Ause  impression  sor  lea  Maei^  e'est  nne 
balle  de  rovolyer  on  nn  fosil  k  deux  oonpa." — Id.,  p.  2  2 2 .  Meurtre. 

**  Nous  dirigeames  une  attaqne  con&e  le  kraal ;  &  la  porta,  je 
reneontrai  de  Topposition  de  la  part  de  Tancien,  avec  lequel  j 'avals 
negoci6  le  jour  preci'dcnt.  Ma  troisi^me  bnlle  lui  traversa  lea 
teinpcs;  nous  en  tiiumes  sopt  en  tout." — id.^  p.  236.  "Nous 
trouvamcs  quanmte-trois  cadavres  de  Masai,  tous  tues  par  des 
balles  rt^'ues  ])ar  devant,  mais  leurf^  pertes  doivent  avoir  ete  trois 
ibis  aussi  considerables;  ils  avaient  mutile  reux  do  uotre  camp  qui 
etaient  tombes,  en  soile  (|iie  par  represaiiles  nous  coupames  les 
tetes  des  cadavres  des  Masai'  et  nous  les  lan^ames  au-dessons  de 
nons  parmi  leuis  compatriotes." — Id.^  p.  239.  ICenrtve. 

"  Lorsqu'ils  essay ^rent  de  prendre  de  force  possession  dn  tribnt 
qn*ils  demandaient,  et  qn'ik  saisirent  qnelqnes-nnes  de  mu  vaches 
(leurs  vaches)  trois  d'eufie  enz  fnrent  tues  an  moment  ou  ils 
ez^ntaient  lenr  pillage ;  et  par  ce  moyen  la  paix  fut  retahlie  dans 
le  pays," — /</.,  p.  263.    Meutre :  Qui  ^tait  le  voleur  ? 

"Dans  le  pays  de  Nora,  le  cbef  roolaraa  lo  hongo  (droit  de  transit 
Labitnel)  ;  ils  chercbcrent  a  intimider  notre  expi'ditinn:  nous  leurs 
tirames  dcssus.  J'en  tuai  trois  et  mes  compagnons  un ;  ainsi 
quatre  d'entre  eux  payerent  leur  folic  de  leur  vie." — Id,^  p.  497* 
Meurtre  (dans  la  sphere  d'inlluence  allemande). 

"  Les  Wa-Gogo  sVniuirent  dans  toutes  Icf?  directions  :  des  tisons 
enflammes  furent  jetes  dans  leurs  maisons :  a  4  li.  30  ni.  de  I'apres- 
midi  deux  villages  etaient  braids.  Paute  d*hommes,  ie  n'^tais 
pas  en  position  de  m'emparer  de  lenzs  troupeauz.''— /a.,  p.  529. 
Incendie  par  malveillance. 

*'  Notts  r^nssimes  A  saisii  denz  on  tiois  centes  tetes  de  hdtsi)» 
frappant  cenz  des  p&tres  qui  ne  vonlaient  pas  s'enfuir." — /if.,  p.  5^9- 
Pillage  et  menrtre. 

On  dit  en  parhnt  des  grandes  forets  africaines,  que  si  paisibles 
qu'elles  paraisscnt,  des  meurtrcs  s'aecomplisscnt  sans  cesse  sur 
chaqne  branche  d'arbre,  un  animal  faisaut  sa  proie  d'un  autre 
animal ;  a  chaque  instant,  un  etre  vivant  est  aneanti  j^ui  satifi- 
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/aire  aux  d^rs  d'une  creature  Tin  pen  plus  forte,  qui,  quelques 
minutes  phis  tard,  devra  livrcT  sa  Tiiisorable  carcasse  pour  en 
Dourrir  une  plus  grosse  et  j)lus  forte  encore.    Cette  succession 
de  nieurtres  et  de  rapines  BC^ra-t-olle  la  forme  du  soit-disant 
cbristianisme  que  des  Chretiens  vont  introduire  en  Airique  ?  Jo 
duijj  pas  le  pnmiier  a  reniarqner  ce  trait  caracteristique.  11 
y  a  quelques  annees  M.  Bos  worth  Smith  ecrivait : 
"  Maintenaiit  <^ue  nous  (Auglais  et  AUemands)  aroiis  d^larS 
flonmis  4  notre  influence  un  cinqui^me  environ  de  rAfrique,  one 
'*  dee  qiiestionB  les  plus  nrgentes  est  de  mvoir  si  rinfluenoe  k 
"  exercer  doit  4tre  oelle  de  M.  M.  X.  et  Co.,  on  celle  d^hommes 
"  qui  out  Tojag6  4  trayen  de  vaeteB  r^giione  de  TAfriqne,  on  oelle 
"  (ie  gens  qui  y  ont  passe  leur  vie  sans  commettre  ancun  de  ces 
actes  sur  iesquels  il  est  bon  de  jeter  un  voile.    Dans  Tetat  ou 
*'  sent  les  rhos"<,  un  f^rand  norabre  d'Anglais  (et  d' AUemands 
"  ausfti)  Rrraient  heureux  de  rcnoncer  d  tout  cc  que  Texpedition 
f^riiiu- Pacha  u  revele  au  mondc,  s'ils  pouvaient  en  memo  temps 
*'  tllaccr  lei>  actes  lionteux  connnis  ]^ar  des  Ajuglais  (et  aussi  par 
**  des  AUemands)  daji.^  hi  dite  cxjirtlitiua." 

Toi  e\'ite  de  mentionner  aucuu  uom,  saui  dans  le  cas  ou  cela 
^t  DiceMaire  pour  MUir  Tidentitd  del  lime  cit^s.  LaisBons  les 
morts  enaerelir  lee  moits;  que  le  Bouyenir  da  p&ss6  8*effiace  de 
aotie  mteoire»  rneie  one  lee  ezp^enoes  acqnieee  none  d^ddent 
i  oe  jamais  permettre  la  i6p6tition  de  choses  semblables.  Ce  qui 
eet  arrive  etmt  prevu.  Lisez  les  coneliisions  d'nn  comity  da  Parle- 
mentdont  le  grand  politique  GladBtone  est  le  seul  membre  earvivant ; 
il  resumait  aiuttun  long  lapporti  appay6  de  nombreuees  pieayes>  en 
juin  1837  : 

'*  Ce  n'e^t  pas  aller  trop  loin  que  de  dire,  que  les  r.ij'p  orts  avec 
**  Kiiropeens  en  general,  sans  en  exceptor  aucunement  les  sujets 
•*  de  la  Grunde  Bretagne,  ont  ete  la  Bourcc  de  bien  des  calamites 
**  pour  leJi  nations  non  ciWlisees,  a  uioins  que  ces  rapports  ne 
**  fu^sent  aecompagnes  de  teutatives  missionnaires. 

Trop  eoayent  leur  teititoire  a  iiJk  uaurpe,  leur  propridt^  saiae, 
^  leur  nombre  diminai,  leur  caiact^  ayili>  Textenaiou  de  la 
"  fityiliestum  emp^te.  Lee  yices  et  lee  maladies  des  EuropSens 
"  ont  M  introduite  parmi  eux,  et  Us  se  sent  familiarises  avec 
**  I'usage  de  nos  agents  les  plus  actifs  pour  la  destruction  insensible 
ou  yiolente  de  la  vie  humaine,  o'eBt-4-dire  Teau-^e-yie  et  la 
"  poudre  .... 

"  11  e-if  a  presumer  que  les  indieenc'^  de  quelquc  pays  quo  ce 
*'  t^Al  ont  un  droit  incontestable  sui  1(  ur  propre  sol,  un  droit  positif 
"  et  s^icre ;  r^pendant,  on  x\v  st  nihle  pas  I'avoir  compris.  Les 
•*  Europt:i'n»  unt  fram  hi  lt;urji  ironticres  sans  y  etre  invites,  et  une 
**  fois  14,  non  seulcment  Us  ont  agi  comme  s'ils  etaient  les  posses- 

beuTii  incoutestables  du  sol,  mais  en  outre  ils  ont  puni  les  nati& 
des  agreaeeun^  lorsque  ceux-ei  nwrnifertaient  Tintention  de 
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♦*  vivre  dan?  leur  propre  pays. ...  II  paralt  que  nous  avons  r^ussi  l> 
**  les  extiqxT  siirdetr^s  rastcs  etcnducs ;  ct  quoique  lour  cxpulrfon 

n'ait  pas  ete  aus^^i  violonto  eu  upparence  dims  cert  nines  contrtes 
**  que  duns  d'auties,  elle  a  etc  tout  mifpi  compli;t( ,  1'  rsqu'en  pre- 
•*  nant  possessioTi  de  leiir-^  ti  riitoires  de  chu&st?  uous  ies  arons  par 
**  cel4  meme  privcs  do  kuis  moycns  d'exifitence  .... 

**  Le  resultat  obtenu  pour  nous-niemes  a  tte  aussi  contraire  a 
"  noB  int^rdtB  qn'i  notre  devoir ;  notre  sysUme  a  ci^  non  seole- 
«  ment  une  grande  accamulatiozi  de  crimesy  mais  eneore  tme  gnmde 

d^pense  d^aigent  et  dee  pertes  de  toute  nature.  B'autre  part,  il 

ne  sera  pas  difficile,  croyons-nous,  de  prouver  que,  met&nt  de 
**  cot^  toute  coiudd6r&tion  de  devoir,  une  politique  plus  amicale 
"  et  plua  jttste  envers  les  indigenes  oontribnerait  materiellement 

d  favoriser  lee  int^r^te  civils  et  eommerciaax  de  la  Grande 
**  Brctag:Tie." 

Les  remanpies  suivantes  presentees,  en  1892,  par  Sir  William 
iiarconrt  a  1a  Chambre  des  Couimuncs  sent  dignes  d'atteiiliou : 
**  Lo  fait  qu  uu  territoire  ^tait  re?*erve  k  Tinfluence  de  notre  pays 
*'  ne  nous  conferait  ni  droit  ni  pouvoir  sur  ce  territoire  ni  sur  ses 
*'  habitants,  au  dela  de  ce  que  nous  pouvions  obtenir  au  moyen  de 

trait^s  oonolnB  aveo  oertaina  cb^  indig^es.   Tout  aote  de 

Tiolence  commis  par  nous  eontre  lea  indig^nee,  dans  lea  temtoiics 
"  compris  dans  notre  sph^  d'influence,  6tait  ill^gaL  Qnand  none 
"  leur  prenions  une  acre  de  terre,  nous  oommettions  un  toI  4  main 

arm£e,  et  quand  nous  tuions  un  indigene,  nous  oommettions  un 
^'  meurtrCf  car  nous  n^ayions  ni  droit  ni  autorite  sur  ces  hommes  ni 

stir  leur  pays.   Yoilil  quel  a  et6  pour  nous  le  r^aultat  da  fait 

d' avoir  une  sphere  d'influence." 

Tout  en  6crivant,  j'ai  le  sentiment,  que  nous  pourrions  etre  a  la 
Teille  de  voir  se  renouveler  I'aniiee  prochaine,  en  1895,  dan^ 
I'Ou-Ganda,  une  affaire  analogue  a  celle  de  Guidon  a  Khartoiini. 
Le  public  anglais  ferait  bien  d'ouvrir  les  yeux  pendant  qu'ii  en  est 
encore  temps. 

Les  irictimes  de  ces  toies  de  fait  et  de  ces  meurtres  ftaient  nan 
seulement  de  pauvres  indig^es  de  PAMque  centrale  ^uatoriale, 
tenitoire  encore  inconnu  situS  entre  lea  basans  du  Congo  et  da  Nil* 
mais  auasL  des  Soudanais,  sujets  du  Kh6diTe,  des  Somali  et  des 
Galla  de  la  partie  septentrionale  du  protectorat  britanniquc,  et 
des  esclaves  engages  conune  porteurs  &  Zanzibar.  La  Soci^te  anti- 
csclavagiste  britanniquc  ct  etrangere,  par  I'intemiediaire  de  son 
comite,  dont  je  suis  menibre,  ju'oteste  vainement  eontre  le  systeme 
en  vigueur  j\  Zanzibar,  qui  eonsiste  a  recruter  des  esclaves  comme 
porteurs.    Je  (  itc  ici  les  demiers  mots  de  sa  protestation  indijrnee: 

"  Le  grand  elan  donne  au.x  explorations  africaines  scit  ntiti'ities 
**  et  commerciales  fait  que  le  nombrc  des  porteurs  (icmuJii  ies 
*'  s'accroit  inccssamment,  dans  un  pays  ou  il  n'y  a  point  de  betes  ^ 
*'  somme,  et  01^  toute  charge  doit  etre  port^  k  dos  d'homme.  H 
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manqne  pas  d'agents  qui  se  chaigent  de  repondre  k  ces  demandes 
"  et  le  trafic  des  esclaves  a  requ  one  noaveile  impuldon  afin  de 

*'  Bubrenir  constamment  d  rapprorifionnement. 

"Depuis  le  Dr.LiTingstono  jnsqu'aux  derniere rapports  de  vStanley, 
"  il  exi»»t<}  do  noiubreux  temoijxiiap:cs  montrnnf  que  rcsclave  zanzi- 
"  l«rito  a  subi  une  succession  dc  deteiiorutions  qui  le  font  presque 
'*  dt©i;4iidre  au  niveau  de  la  bete  de  somme  dont  il  doit  tcnir  lieu. 
*'  Ses  droits  humaiiis  sont  si  peu  respectes  que  s'il  jette  sa  charge  et 
'*  B^enfuit,  on  envisage  com  me  parfaitemeut  legal  de  lui  tirer  dessus, 
"  et  dans  bien  des  cas  il  est  edmu  qa'fl  ikut  le  tenir  enchatng  pour 
"  Pemp^er  de  se  soafltraire  vox  poanuites  de  la  justice. 
**  Introdnire  dans  un  pays  o&  le  trayail  libie  est  de  r^le  (grfioe 
a  la  ])<)litique  ^laix^  d' Anglais  ft  Fesprit  61evl)  une  arm6e 
dWlaves,  ne  traTaiUant  que  par  oontrainte,  pour  enrichir  leurs 
maitrcs  de  Zannbar,  doit  non  seulement  corrompre  T  esprit  des 
**  indif^^nes,  mais  encore  le  remplir  d'idees  ^tranges  et  de  doutes  au 
"  sujrt  de  la  realite  dc  l*amoiir  que  nous  professons  pour  la  liberte 
*'  hurnaine.    II  est  facile  dc  comprendre  que  lA  on  la  politique 
*'  anti-esclavad«tp  de  I'Angleterri;  a  eto  proclamec  a  <;rand  bruit, 
"  I'indi^ene  suit  surpris  lorsqu'il  voit  des  fonctionnaires  anglais 
amcner  dan?  mn  pays  des  honimes  qui  furent  pcut-etre  enlevcs 
*'  du  dit  pays  quclques  anuccs  uupuravant  et  qui  y  revieuucnt  cu 
*<  quality  d'esckves  engages  par  des  Anglais. 

"  La  SodM  anti-eMdayagiste  biitannique  et  dtnmg^re  afflrme 
"  doDO  qiie  Umtr  dee  esdaTeSy  et  surtout  h$ 
**  c'est  agir  no  seulement  contrurement  ft  la  politique  si  longtemps 
*'  »uivie  par  rAngletexTe,  nuds  encore  eontrairement  ft  Tesprit  des 
"  Actes  poss^  ft  divenes  reprises  pour  Teztinctiou  du  trafic  des 
•*  esdaTes ;  par  cons^uent  c'est  un  mouvement  retro*]xade.*' 

En  dernier  lieu  pre^^eute  la  consideration  suivaut(! :  la  vie  d'un 
blanr*  e«5t-elle  plus  precieuse  aux  yeux  de  Dieu  que  celle  d'un  noir? 
J  ai  v.'w  u  trup  longtemps  aux  ludes  pour  avoir  un  dout^  au  sujet 
de  la  ri'ponse  que  je  fcrais  4  cette  question.  La  saintete  du  foyer, 
le  respect  du  au  sexe  faible  par  tons  ceux  qui  pretendent  etre 
traites  comme  des  gentlemen,  les  droits  de  propriete,  le  droit  do 
liberty  individuelle,  et  le  droit  de  vie  meme,  sont  tons  violas  par 
des  associations  de  pirates  de  teire  et  de  mer,  ((ue  Ton  nomme 
expWtions  g^ographiques  dont  les  chefs  oherchent,  pour  atteindre 
queLquA  but  personnel,  ft  se  frayer  one  route  au  travers  de  T Afnque 
et  qui,  se  trouTant  au-deld  des  limites  de  toute  juridiction  civilis^, 
coBunettent  avec  impunito  des  crimes  comme  le  meurtre,  Tiii  r  ndie, 
les  Toies  de  fait,  I'enl^vement.  J'en  appelle  au  tribunal  de  la 
conscience  publiqne  de  I'homme  civilise,  et  au  Malt  re  de  Tunivers. 

II  e«t  terii])s  de  pn  (tester.  Bans  I'Afrique  cent  rale  n'existo 
pa-*  !<•  pn'text*.*  d'une  colonisation  europeenne  ni  celui  de  paisibles 
c^  ioiis  blancs  desireux  de  se  creer  une  patrie  dans  des  pays  tcls  que 
i  Australie  ou  TAiriqae  meridiouale;  mais  j'extrais  les  passages 
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■aiTanta  d'un  oaTiage  de  grand  mirite,  "  le  E4foimateiir  dei 

Colonies  "  : 

£tait-il  ab<^olumcnt  nooessaire  de  mettle  4  mort  les  aborigte 
d^Australie  ?  demanda  Enir-^t. 

*'  11  etait  Tit'ro««iaire,"  n'j)<)nflit-il,  "  dp  pimir  (de  mort)  tout 
noir,  qui  levait  la  main  duns  Tiiitontion  do  tuer  iin  bl:mc,  car  >aii» 
do  tt  llcs  nn'sures  Ic  pays  serait  devenu  inlKiliitable "  (pour  le  coioa 
blanc  :  maib  le  pays  appartc'nait  an  uoir^. — p.  200  j 

PouYons-iiotis  nouft  Itonner  si  pour  la  meme  imsoa  tout  bomme 
blano  est  tu^,  quaod  le  noir  a  la  chance  poor  lui  ?  j 

£t  plus  loin :  Si  ohaque  blanc  n'6tait  pas  siniplcment  mie  del 
unites  qni  composent  le  Taste  systemo  d' usurpation,  dSstgnd  de 
temps  imraemonal  sous  le  nom  specienx  de  Progrh^  Ton  poomit  1 
fie  permettre  de  sympethiBer  arec  le  sauvagc  qui  frappe  aon  oppres- 
sc-iir.  Mais  il  faudra  que  le  monde  devienne  bien  ^"ieux  pour  qae 
f  (  Ur  tr''s  aiirienne  loi  ne  soit  plus  en  vigiiour  :  *  Ce  sera  le  phi? 
lort  qui  ]K)ss<'-detra.'  Nous  preclions  la  loi  de  la  juFtico,  mais  la 
vieillo  ddctnne  naturclk'  do  la  force  prevaudra  tou joins  tiint  qu'il  1 
y  aura  de^  brutes,  auimales  ou  ImmaineSy  plub  lories  ^ue  leuis 
Bt'Uiblables.*' — Id.,  p,  2oq. 
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CHAPlXiii!:  L 

Baito  Im  premieTS  sieclcs  de  Thistoire  du  mondei  T  Afrique  6tait  le 
*'eorpii8  Ttle"  de  TAide;  aa  temps  dee  Grecfl  et  dee  Bomains  et 
pendant  les  p^odes  subsiequeiites,  elle  devint  le  corpus  yile  "  de 
r  Europe.  Autrefois,  les  Enrop^ens  avaient  coutume  de  Toler  les 
Afrioiins  d  PAfrique ;  maintenant,  ils  essayent  de  Toler  rAfriqne 
aaz  Africaina. 

C*est  one  aoif  da  poeseder  dee  temtoires  dont  on  ne  ponira  jamais 

tirrr  parti,  im  dosir  de  dominer  sur  des  tribus  barbarea,  que  le 
feouverain  ne  suit  comment  gouvemer  et  qui  ne  lui  procureront 
jamais  ni  profit  ni  credit,  nne  sorte  de  demangeaison  de  prendre 
j(.,>>,.,,ioii  (!»'  toutes  chosps,  comme  si  le  Createur  lorsqu*  11  fit  le 
icuade  n' avail  songe  qu'a  1' Europe.  L'ignoranre  pretendue  on 
Torgueil  d' avoir  une  marine  puissante  ne  justitiLioiit  p:iiere  I'indif- 
Mic&ee  nationale  au  sujet  de  la  violation  des  droits,  et  du  sacrifice 
des  m  de  populatioDs  umooeiitea  et  inoffensiTes. 

n  y  a  un  si^de,  dans  son  accusation  centre  Wanen  Hastmgs, 
Buke  s'ezpiimait  ainsi:  **Aiiim^  de  toute  la  cupidity  de  la 
vieillesse  et  de  rimpdtaodtd  de  la  jeunesse,  les  Anglais  se  sent 
d6verM's  sur  les  Indes  en  flots  snecessif s,  et  anx  yenz  des  Hindoos 
ne  ti'offrait  qu'un  seid  tableau  de  Tols  d'oiseaux  de  proie  toujoura 
"  renouveles,  I'appotit  sans  cesse  excite  pour  une  nourriture  qui 
"  fai^ait  sans  cc«se  defant.    Nous  nous  vantons  de  vivre  d  une 
**  eptMjuo  on  \v*i  ff>r!sf>i(  Tiof's  ^nnt  plus  delicatos  et  ou  regne  un  plus 
*'  graud  n  spuct  de^  droits  du  prochain  que  par  le  passe.  T'rspure 
que  n.;tr<'  contluite,  en  tant  que  nation,  ^  Tegard  des  Indes,  pent 
**  juatiiier  cette  pretention." 
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Lord  Palmerston  ^crivit,  dit-on,  cc  qui  suit  k  Napoleon  III : 
"  Quelle  comhinaison  poiimoii-^-Tion^  imaginer  pour  devenir  af;rts- 
**  seurs  sans  etre  provof^ues,  pour  imiter,  en  Afrique,  le  partai:e  de 
**  la  Polofme  par  la  conquete  du  Maroc  poxir  la  France,  de  Tunis 
"  pour  ritalie,  de  i'Egypte  pour  FAngieUiTe,  et  commeut  I'Angle- 
**  tcrre  et  la  France,  qui  ont  garanti  I'integrite  de  Tempire  turc, 
•*  poumuent-elles  faire  volte-face  et  enlever  I'Egypte  au  sultan? 

Nona  n'aTons  pas  beaoitt  de  l*£g;}rpte,  il  nous  laut  poayoir  paaaer 
"  par  TEgypte." 

II  fat  un  temps  dans  Pbistoire  du  grand  empire  romain,  de 
sages  ooDBeillers  recommandaient  que  li  s  llinites  de  Tempire  fossent 
lestreintes  au  Danube,  au  desert  de  Lybie  et  &  I'Euphiate,  et 
qu*aacnne  uouvelle  adjonction  n'y  fut  faite  de  cnuute  que  la 
8uper<!tructuro  de  I'edifice  ne  devint  trop  vaste  pour  base.  Les 
gouvernenieuts  europ^ens  ne  prenncnt  pai»  de  telles  precautions. 
La  lutt€  pour  PAfrique,  au  point  <le  viie  politique,  commcreial  et 
religieux,  pai*  la  voie  des  anut-xiuus,  ik-  riuipurlation  des  spiritueux 
et  des  instruments  de  guerre,  et  par  Ics  predicateurs  de  TEvangile 
de  paix,  est  un  des  ph^nomenes  les  plus  mai  quauts  de  la  deniiere 
partie  du  dix-neuvi^e  siecle.  Le  partage  politique  de  TAlrique 
a  dlj4  6t6  Bofflsammeut  dtoit;  le  partiige  commercial  pounait 
laire  le  sujet  d'une  6tude  iuttoasante  et  profitable.  Aujouid'hui, 

1*e  me  bonierai  &  "  roocupation  miaaiomiaiie  de  I'AMque  "  pendant 
es  dix  demites  annees  iie  ce  sidcle. 

Je  ne  m'occupe  pas  des  4y6nement6  du  pass^,  et  je  n'entreprends 
pas  non  plus  de  specular  snr  I'avenir.  line  exactitude  complete  est 
impossible :  lo  kaleidoscope  est  sans  cesse  en  mouvement  et  forme 
de  nouvelles  combinaisous.  Toutcs  les  lies  comprises  dans  la  soi- 
di'^ant  Afrique  des  p;eojn*;ipbe«  ^ont  exelues.  La  rclip^on  chretifuue 
est  en\'i8agee  dans  le  sens  le  plus  eteudu  des  aj^ents  de  reecnst  ment. 
Pour  le  but  que  se  propose  cetta  etude,  FotJUVTe  du  missionuaire 
n'est  envisagee  qu  au  point  de  vue  de  son  influence  civilhairice  mi 
les  elements  temporels  de  ce  monde.  On  admet  que  Tlslam  possede 
la  majority  de  la  population  de  FAirique  arec  une  tendance  i 
s'accioltre  en  yertu  die  sa  force  propre  et  de  sa  facility  d'adapta- 
tion  &  FAfriijue  pa'ienne,  et  il  est  reconnu  comme  Tadyersaire 
d^clar^  de  la  ayilisation  apport^e  d*outre*mer  par  les  missionnaires 
Chretiens. 

XI  est  admis  en  fait,  qu'il  existe  de  grandee  differences  dans  les 

do^^rncs  et  les  methodes  des  divers  regiments  de  cett<?  armee 
envaliissaiite,  raais  tons  ses  membrcs  appartiennent  k  la  catei;orie 
des  philanthropes  d  l'cs])rit  eleve,  bons,  honneteSj  amis  de  la 
paix,  bienveillants ;  comme  preuve  de  leur  devonenu^nt.  un  grand 
liombre  sont  morts  a.  leur  poste  et  ce])endaut  de  nouvt  Ues  recnies 
arrivent  sans  cesse.  Les  ecoles,  les  hojiitaux  et  les  imj)rim(  rii's,  qui 
doivent  I'existence  a  leurs  eiiorts  sont  autunt  de  bornes  iuiiiijuant 
les  stapes  du  progr^s,  mais  la  seule  presence  d'un  miasioniiaire 
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eleve  le  niveaii  moral  de  tous  ceiix  qui  entxent  on  contact  aree 
loi,  ou  qui  sont  simpiement  les  temoins  de  sa  yie  journali^re.  Le 
spectacle  d'une  vie  sainte,  tempSrante,  puni»  bienfaisaoite,  et 
kborieuse  est  un  plionomene  qtii  6tonne,  attire,  et  subjugue  peu 
a  pen  lc«  volontes  obstinocs  mais  paa  necessairement  Tnauvaises  de 
ces  races  dont  l*intollip:L'nce  \\\\  pas  ('tn  faussee.  N'etre  ni  pille, 
ni  THfiltrait^,  ni  dopouille  de  sa  foumie  et  de  .sen  eiifuuta  par 
qiHjlf^u'un  qui  aumit  certainement  la  puissance  matencUe  de  vous 
nuire  eveille  de  rouveaiix  sentiments.  Le  travail  libro  dans  les 
itations  missiounairos  cause  uue  uouvcUe  sui'prise)  car  au  lieu 
de  violences,  d*im  travail  forc6  et  da  fooet»  le  noir  re^oit  un 
ttliiiB  quotidieiif  de  bonnes  paroles,  des  souriies  et  des  soins 
cttcatifo  dans  les  cas  de  maladies  on  d'accidents.  Ajoutez  k  cela 
le  respect  poor  la  vieillesse,  la  tendresee  enyers  le  sexe  Mble 
et  la  bont6  enven  les  en&nts;  tout  oela  ne  compterait  pour  lien 
en  pays  cbv6tieD,  mais  onvre  de  nouveaux  horizons  aux  barbares ; 
t\<A  Tin  Evangile  vivant,  agissant  et  parlant,  presente  k  leur 
intrllim-n^c*  ft  k  lour  oopTir.  Quo  personne  nc  deprecie  I'influence 
cinlis:itrice  d'un  hommo  tem])erant,  de  culture  europ^enne,  au 
milieu  d'une  population  africaine. 

Xous  demons  nous  defaire  de  nos  prejuges  nationaux  europ^ens 
et  coDfliderer  ce  qui  vaut  le  inieiix  pour  les  populations  des  regions 
tanexees.  Les  Anglais  out  une  habitude  ridiculcment  inveteree 
de  e'lmafuner,  que  toutes  les  contrees  qui  ont  quelque  valeur 
drarent  passer  sons  la  domination  de  rAngleterre.  Xoates  les 
ioi-dissnt  colonies  iraaqaiBes  repooent  snr  le  principe,  que  la  eolonie 
doit  etie  sacrifice  &  la  m^re-patrie,  aveo  nn  systdme  ezclnsif  de 
numopole  commercial,  et  Tusage  exclusif  de  la  langne  franqaise 
dsns  les  affaires  et  Tedncation.  Les  AUemands  se  sont  mis  en 
qneto  de  colonies  sans  calculer  les  frais  et  sans  posseder  ces 
aptitudes  pour  le  gouvcmemf'Tit  r«)lonial,  qu'une  longiic  experience 
a  donnu's  aux  Anglais  et  aux  Franqais.  Avec  un  cynisme  brutal, 
ils  86  «ont  ( lupares  de  ce  qu'iis  pouvaient  prendre  Rans  s'iuquieter 
des  fseutiments  du  peuplo,  et  sanspenser  au  jour  oii  ii  faudra  rendre 
compte,  et  <iui  \  iendra  certainement. 

S'il  est  vrui  qu'ou  ait  rintention  de  tenter  la  terrible  experience 
dn  travail  force,  des  plantations  et  dn  eervage  localise,  que  la 
population  indig^e  doive  Itre  £oro6e  de  traraiUer  et  qne  le 
niseiomiaire  doive  snmiller  des  4eoles  indnstrielles  pour  lui 
en«4^>igner  comment  il  fant  trsTailler,  la  fin  pent  no  pas  Itrs  bien 
^ign^e;  les  Espagnols  ont  eztermin6  la  population  caraihe  des 
petitefi  lies  des  Indes  occidentales,  mais  les  races  de  TAfrique 
au  sud  de  TEquateur  sont  plus  vigoureuses  et  ont  de  vastes  r^ons 
centrales  oOl  elles  peu  vent  se  retirer.  Le  rep:no  de  la  force  pent 
rempla<^r  le  regno  de  la  loi  et  de  I'equite  pendant  un  court  espacc 
d*'  t»  rnp-^,  mais  au  dix-neiivieme  siecle  il  est  impossible  de  pousser 
ju^^u'ik  sa  limite  la  plus  extreme  la  brutalite  qui,  au  neuvi^me. 
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caract^risa  la  politique  de  Charlemagne  dans  ses  proo^^e  4  Tegaid 
des  Saxons. 

S*il  est  line  raiaon  'qui,  plus  que  tonte  autre  m'ait  enconng^ 
&  faire  ce  travailf  c'est  le  doHir  d'emp^cher  Pintmsion  des  ageati 
d^unc  mission  dans  un  territoire  occupe  par  une  autre. 

Certes,  en  ce  qui  conoerne  TAirique,  on  peut  dire:  *'il  ya 
enr^orc  de  la  place."    Les  chretiens  sont  tenus  de  faire  I'oeuvre 
chn'tienne  d'une  mani^re  chivtirnno,  et  ce  n*eFt  pns  apr  cn  bon 
chretirn  quo  de  fomenter  des  dittii  ultes  flai!««       l-^slises  nui>sintos 
rn  ]jr(iv«Mju;int  dc8  contestations  au  nujet  de  noiii^  ft  de  coutume'. 
U'lclqiie  tciitimte,  que  puisse  etre  la  chance  Uu  succcs,  et  qut  lijue 
]>r«  ^saiitc.  (pie  puisse  etre  Pinvitation,  le  missionnaire  chr.'tini  doit 
s'impot.er  une  graude  reserve  j  il  va  sans  dire  que  les  siiit  a  d  une 
^ndae  considerable  telles  que  le  Cap,  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Zan- 
sibar,  Alger,  Tunis,  Tanger,  le  Caire,  sont  la  propri^t6  oonunune  de 
toutes  les  tlglises.  Une  sociM  de  pen  d'importimce  ne  deyrait  pis 
jouer  le  role  du  chien  decant  sa  mangeoire,  et  tandls  qu*elle  ne 
ferait  rien  elle-meme  essayer  d*^carter  les  autres  societes.  Les 
autorit^s  rivales  dans  la  m4re>patrie,   devraient  maintenir  ce 
principe  et  airir  les  unes  envers  les  autres  dans  la  paix  et  la 
tolerance  chretienne.     On   dit  dcf?   catholiqncp   romains  qu'ils 
B'otnblissont  d  c6t6  des  missionnaires  prr»t<'stants  dans  le  de«em 
de  dutruire  I'oouvre  de  ces  deniitTs.    Ceci  n'cbt  pas  litteralormnt 
vrai.  Nombres  de  missions  cath<)li(|ues  romaines  sont  nctnelieuient 
8ur  un  sol  vierge,  ou  etaient  en  pos^es^iion  de  certains  j)ays  avant 
rarrivec  des  protestants.    Le  cardinul  La\  igerie  m  u  uit  u  Tunis, 
en  1882,  qu'il  arait  donn6  des  ordres  positifs  pour  que  ses  agents 
ne  fondassent  aucune  station  k  moins  d  one  certaine  distance  d'une 
mission  protestante ;  eette  politique  sage  et  pr^yoyante  devrait  etre 
celle  de  tons  ceax  qui  dirigent  les  missions.   Dans  I'lnde  anglaise 
il  n'y  a  jamais  eu  de  difficulty  de  ce  cote.   Des  erreurs  dues  4 
rignorance  peuvent  avoir  ^te  oommises  dans  les  ann6es  prMdentes: 
i  I'avenir,  apres  Texamen  de  notre  expos^,  cette  excuse  ne  poona 
plus  etre  mise  en  avant. 

Admrttons  franchemont  que  les  nations  maritimes  de  I'Enmpe 
occidcntale  ont  etc  pendant  bien  d(^s  siecles  iiTosistiblcmcnt  attirees 
par  la  ])«)litique  de  colonisation  ;  dies  colonisaient  Siins  avoir  nne 
perception  bien  nette  de  ce  que  sentieut  les  residtata  de  It  Hi's 
elforts ;  il  ne  s'y  melait  pas  Teffronterie  des  recentes  aniiexions 
germaniques,  les  soi-disant  traits  avec  les  cbefsi  les  annexions 
nominales,  puis  T application  de  la  force.  Sana  doute  I'empiie 
romain  fut  irr^sistiblement  entralnS  k  la  conqu^te  des  Qaules  et 
la  Bretagne,  qui,  pendant  un  certain  temps,  furent  de  maaTaises 
acquisitions,  mais  le  contact  merveilleux  de  la  civilisation  et  de  la 
religion  romaines  amena  la  creation  de  la  France  et  de  I'Angleterre 
telles  que  nous  les  connaissons.  Peut-etre  les  nations  europ^ennes 
feront-elies  nattre  en  Afrique  de  nouFeiles  nationality  qui  gonver* 
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neraat  le  monde  fotur.  Ceci  none  lamdne  4  rezamen  du  deroir 
d*mtrodiiire  une  boxme  adminutration  dans  oes  contrSes  annex^, 
ctde  k  reeponflabilit^  deyant  Dieu  et  les  hommeSy  que  les  nations 

•orop^enneK  ont  assumrc  d'un  coDur  t^i  leger. 

Quelle  dt'Tcait  ^tre  la  politique?  i**  Le  devcloppement  des 
aptitudes  des  peuples  afrirnins  pour  un  polf-gouverncment  .  .  , 
soit  monarehiquc  soit  repubiicuin.  2°  Les  puissances  europuennes 
drrraient  ])r;itiquer  la  justice  et  le  desinteressement  u  reirard  de 
jM^pulalioiis  qui,  comrae  uu  troupeau  de  brebis  sans  defeii.se,  out 
ete  placets  soils  leur  influence  par  IVmploi  de  la  violence  et  de  la 
force  bnitale.  3°  Les  ressources  du  pays  devraieiit  etre  de- 
Teloppees  d*apre8  nne  methode  qui  n'eiit  pas  pour  but  de  detruire 
la  population  indigene.  4^  L^introdoction  d'un  commerce  legitime, 
4  i'exduaion  dee  spiiitueuz  et  des  armes  meurtridres,  et  des 
afantages  de  P^ducation  et  de  la  culture  sociale. 

Qu*ea  a-t-il  6t6  en  pratique  ?  L'£urop6en  d^barque  snr  la  cote 
d'Afn(|ue  eonuQe  sarant,  eommergantf  grand  chasseur,  ou  puissant 
explorateur.  Sans  aucun  egard  pour  les  droits  d'autrui,  il  par> 
Wirt  le  pays  comme  s'il  ^tait  Ic  propriotaire  du  sol  ;  il  traite  des 
\^n\,'i9>  qui,  depuis  des  si^cles,  sont  cti  possession  leptime  du  pays, 
eomrae  pi  elle?  reutraient  dans  la  categoric  des  betes  sauva<;es, 
comme  df  'iiTnides  faures  :  il  ne  s'iufpiiete  ni  des  amos  d(>s  natifs  m 
de  leurs  r«  1  jf^  (et  cep(  udant  Christ  mourut  sur  la  croix  pour  ees 
tribus  aussi)  ;  li  brave  leurs  lois  sur  la  chasse,  il  enl^ve  les  fetiches 
de  leurs  foyers,  les  cranes  et  les  os  de  leurs  ancetrea  do  leur  lieu 
de  sepulture  et  sourent  yiole  leurs  femmes. 

6i  des  TieiUards  4  barbe  grise  le  prient  humblement  de  passer 
ontie  on  de  se  retirer,  il  se  moque  d'enz;  si  les  jeuues  gens 
mettent  leurs  lances  en  travers  du  chemin  de  I'enTaliisseur,  on  les 
toe  arec  des  annes  de  precision.  Le  meurtre  ne  compte  pour  rien, 
(jaand  TEurupLen  se  rencontre  sur  le  chemin  de  I'Africain;  il  sait, 
et  eux  savent  qu'il  sait,  qu'il  est  le  lieraut  et  Pavaiit-garde  des 
deKtruct^nrs  do  leur  rare,  de  leurs  coutumes,  et  do  lour  reliprion  ; 
il.*  savent  qu'il  ai)porte  avec  lui  les  spiritueux,  dfi  rnahidies 
atfreu*!^.  et  ties  armes  meurtriiTes;  qu'il  est  un  hoiiuue  de  san_2^, 
uii  V"l(  ur  d'hommes,  nn  accapareur  du  sol,  parfois  im  fort  buveur, 
soureiit  uii  aclultere  ;  s  il  iui  ainve  d'etre  blesse,  ii  crio  comrae  s'il 
^tait  innocent  ct  qu^on  Tout  injurie ;  8*il  est  tue,  ses  amis  comptent, 
que  aa  mort  sera  yengee  par  TenToi  d*ime  force  arm6e  ou  d'une 
eanonni^  et  par  le  massacre  des  femmea  et  des  en&nts :  il  se 
doone  le  litre  de  prophite  de  la  civilisationy  tandis  qu'il  est  le 
dteon  de  la  desolation  et  de  la  destruction ;  il  fait  la  solitude  et  la 
nomme  paix,  puis  il  prom^ne  ses  regards  autour  de  lui,  sourit  aveo 
complairance  et  s'^crie :  "  Voyez  le  beau  pays  que  j'ai  ouvert  aux 
**  Allemands,  aux  Anglais,  et  aux  Frangais;  les  nouveaux  debouches, 
"  pour  le  commerce,  les  nouveaux  champs  de  travjnl  pour  les 
ffliasions,  les  nouveaux  lieux  d'habitation  sous  les  kopiques 
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briUanto  ponr  la  popnktion  snnbondanfo  des  dimati  plu  Mds! 
*'  K*e8t<ce  pas  U  le  droit  divin  dee  ckr6tieii8?" 

n  faat  reconnaitre  que  dans  lenn  proo6d6a  k  T^atd  des 
indig^es  de  PAfriqiie,  les  hommes  d'Etat  out  oompletement  peidu 
de  Tue  lea  principes  du  christjaniame  41^iiientaire  et  le  respect  poor 
le  sentiment  national.  PeiBonne  ne  cherche  oe  qui  est  bien  ei 
juste ;  chacun  confiidere  son  interet  personnel  an  point  de  vue  le 
plus  etroit.  Les  rautours  d' Europe  se  sont  abattus  ?iiir  le  cadarre 
d*^'  I'  Afriqiie^  et  sont  en  train  de  le  depecer  mais  aver  \-\  f^ontenance 
duvule  et  la  phraaeolo^e  pbari^ique  des  pluUmthro|ic>  elii*etieiis 
les  plus  avances.  Januds  on  ne  s'ost  mcM^ue  du  monda  d'oBd 
maniere  plus  affreuse. 

L*on  a  totalement  oublie  que  les  millions  de  noirs  africains  eont 
enfanta  du  mdine  Pdie  qne  nous,  d'an  Pere  qui  epronTe  de  Vamoor 
ponr  tona  aea  en&nta  et  on  amour  d'antant  plus  grand  qn'ila  aont 
plus  d^grad^  Nona  ne  demona  nona  pennettre  aueune  illnaion : 
il  ne  sert  de  rien  de  parler  d'nn  ton  d^g6  d*nne  civilisatioti  et 
d*nn  Ghnstianiamey  dont  les  seals  eignea  eztSrienrs  et  visiTtles  sont 
la  dame*jeainie  de  rhnm  et  la  carabine;  le  contact  de  FAlnqQe 
arec  le  commerce  cnrop^en  doit  aroir  des  cffets  mortels ;  I'entree 
de  I'Afriqne  dans  les  filets  de  1m  yxditiqne  enropei'nne  ne  prnt-etn? 
que  nuisible  ;  le  seul  espoir  d'ariii  iioration  de  cette  malbeur^use 
race  repose  sur  le  missionnaire  chretien. 

Pour  ie  but,  que  je  me  propose  aujourd'hui,  je  divise  rAfriqne 
en  quatre  regions : 

I.  Be  Souakim,  sur  la  mer  Eouge,  an  cap  Blanc  sur  1' Atlantique, 
en  mivant  la  ligne  de  cotes  pour  la  limite  aeptentrionale^  et  le 
yingti^me  degr§  de  latitude  nord  pour  la  limite  m^ridionale.  Ced 
constitue  la  region  du  nord. 

II.  Du  cap  Blanc,  sur  la  cote  occidentale,  d  rembouchure  de  la 
riviere  Cunene ;  les  limites  sont :  au  nord^  le  Tingtieme  degr6  de 
Intitude  nord;  d  Touest,  TAtlantique;  au  sud,  le  dix-buititee 
degre  de  latitude  sud  ;  a  Test,  le  vingti^e  degre  de  longitude  eat. 
Ceci  constitne  la  r6g:ion  Occident nie. 

III.  De  Temboucbure  de  la  nvii're  Cuti '-no,  k  I'eniboueluire  da 
Zamb^TJp ;  la  limite  nord  est  formw  a  peu  prCfi  par  le  ilix-buitieme 
defjre  de  latitude  sud ;  a  Tonept,  au  mid  et  k  Test  la  limite  suit  la 
ligue  de  cotes.    Ceci  eonstitue  la  refj:ion  nuridionale. 

IV.  De  rcmboucburo  du  Zanibeze,  a  Souakim  sur  la  mer 
Kougc;  le  limitea  aont;  au  nord,  le  vingti^me  degr§  de  latitnde 
nord;  k  Pouest,  le  Tingti&ne  degr6  de  longitude  eat;  an  and, 
environ  le  diz-huititee  degr6  de  latitude  sud;  k  Peat,  PocsteL 
Indien.    Ceci  oonstitue  la  region  oiientale. 

Gommenqant  par  la  region  eeptentrionale,  je  procederai  de  Teat 
k  Fouest  jusqu'^  oe  que  je  sois  revenu  k  mon  point  de  depart. 

Rien  n'indiquera  a  quelle  fraction  particulirre  de  la  cbretiente 
appartient  Tauteur.   Ainai  qu'il  a  6t^  dit  plua  haut,  le  point  do 
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Toe  adopts  est  celui  de  la  civilisation  et  de  la  culture  sociale,  et  il 
est  parfaitement  indifferent  de  savoir  qnelles  peuvent  4tre  Ics 
opinions  dogmatiques  ou  ecclesiastiques  des  agents  qui  apportent 
ces  bienfait«5.  car  eti  hienfaits  sont  npportis  par  tons.  Ccpcndant  il 
e>t  }i'>rs  do  doute  (|ue  la  foruie  exterieure,  sous  laquelle  su  presente 
I'activitc  (lu  missionuciire,  est  essentielleuicut  rori^e,  car  elle  em- 
pruDt4^  sa  couleur  a  la  nation  et  aux  opinions  religieuses  d'une 
mission  particuliere. 

Qu"il  me  soil  perinis  d'e&sayer  d'expliquer  ceci  a  un  point  de  vue 
mement  mondain.  La  division  fondamwtole  est  oelle  de  I'Eglise 
oe  Borne  et  des  Eg^ises  proteetantes.    En  Afrique,  la  grande 
majority  dee  misnonnairee  de  la  premiere  sent  Fran^aie,  maia  il 
^'y  tronve  ansd  dea  repi^eentants  Anglais,  Allemands,  Portngais, 
Beiges,  et  Italiens.   Je  crois  ^tre  dans  le  vrai  en  disant  qu'ils 
ttiraiUent  exdnsirenient  en  congregations  on  confr^ries,  sous  un 
nom  religieux  particulicr  avec  une  autonomie  qui  leur  est  propre, 
et  il  n'existe  pas  pn  Afrique  de  missionnairt's  privoyt's  par  une 
E^lise  nationale  (jui  ne  soit  pas  europeennr.    En  vertu  des  lois 
(ie  It  ur  Ej?li**e,  t  es  missiionnaires  sent  necessairement  voues  mi 
c^iikit.  li'ur  travail  e*jt  un  travail  ji  vie,  et  ils  ge  contenterit  des 
chose*?  stri<_t<  ment  neeessaires.    Quaiaate  livres  par  an  suffisont  a 
rentretiLU  d'uu  Lommo  a  la  cute ;  lea  frais  de  transport  doivent 
RDdre  la  tie  4  Tint^rieur  plus  couteuse.   lis  portent  un  costume 
distinetil  et  jouissent  d'une  reputation  sans  tache.  En  gSn^ral,  ils 
n'iatemennent  pas  dans  les  affaires  temporelles ;  ils  enoouragent 
redocation  et  les  aits  industriels  et  inculquent  la  morale  sociale 
•ou>  -:t  forme  la  plus  ^levle.    Peut-etre  le  Franqais  est-il  tiop 
en  liii  a  enseigncr  la  langue  fran(jaise  aux  sauvages  de  1' Afrique,  au 
lieu  d'adopter  lui-meme  Tidiome  de  I'endroit.    Le  defaut,  qu'ct  un 
point  de  vue  mondain,  je  trouve  chez  cux  tons,  r'rst  rcxclusion  de 
ia  Bible  dans  I'idiome  du  pays,  et  rachut  d  baa  prix  aupres  de 
traiiquants  d%'sclave8,  de  gar^ons  et  do  filles  pour  remplir  leurs 
©coles  et  recruter  des  membres  aux  futures  communaute?  chro- 
titaues.     lis  norament  cela  "  rtnlemption      et  sans  doute  ils 
agis^ent  ainsi  daus  une  intention  pure  et  sainte,  mais  iu  transaction 
m  elle^meme  est  un  trafic  d'esclaves  tout  aussi  bien  de  leur  part 
qne  de  celle  des  Axabes  qui  ach^tent  des  enfants  des  deux  sexes 
pour  les  d6shonorer  en  en  iaisant  des  ennuques  et  des  concubines. 
Un  hoouna  pounait  racheter  sa  femme  ou  son  enfant,  qui  auiaient 
etomenes  par  un  marcband  d'esclaves,  mais  un  missionnaire 
•QPop^en  n'a  pas  la  droit  d'acheter  cette  femme  ou  cet  enfant  au 
mardiand  d'esclaTes  nniquement  dans  Tinteret  de  la  mission,  et 
8Uf»un  poTivcmrment  curopecn  ne  doit  tolorer  cette  mani^re  d*ap^r. 

Uuant  a  la  liible,  pardonnez  ma  haixliessr,  cVst  d  Jeruuie  en 
particulier,  que  nous  sommes  redevables  de  la  traduction  latine  de 
la  Vulgate,  qui  a  maintenu  le  christianisme  vivant  depui«  I'^poque 
im  il  Tivait,  soit  400  ans  apres  J&sus-Christ,  jusqu'au  temps 
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d'Eraame  (ea  1400).  Si,  danB  FEurope  ocddentale,  la  Bible  ^tait 
deyenue  un  objet  foflsUe  comme  dans  lee  Eglieee  corrompues  d*Ase^ 
oA  anrait-on  trouve  la  connaissance  divine  lorsqu'd  Pepoque  de  k 
Benaieeancc  Toccident  se  rifn  eilla  de  son  sommeil  seculaire?  Sons 
le  rapport  materiel  intellectuel  et  ^ducateur,  la  Bible  eet  la  btn^ 
la  cle,  et  le  chef-d'oBuvre,  do  la  litt^ratiire  europ^cnnc,  car  les 
tradiictinns  do  la  Bible,  faitcs  au  moyeii  an^e  crnArf  ut  los  idiomes 
Botuels  df  «  rriees  teutoiii(juos,  et  croont  encore  a  i'heiire  qu'il  e#t 
des  idiomes  siir  toute  la  to  ire ;  lo-^  sentiments  de  la  Bible  conimt) 
de  brillauts  His  d'or  tissent  la  trame  de  toute  la  litterature  mcxlenie, 
et  I'hannonie  de  ses  pens^es  et  de  ses  paroles  forme  le  th^me  qui 
s' en  tend  a  travers  la  symphonie  de  toute  poesie  et  de  toute  prose 
modemee ;  enfin  la  Bible  est  on  livre,  qui  par  loi-mtae  eit  ma 
bibliotb^ne  contenant  tons  les  genres  de  littdratore  et  sans  leouel 
la  litt^ratnre  de  quelqae  nation  qae  ce  soit  serait  inoomplete. 
Pourquoi  done  la  refuser  au  pauTre  Airicain,  qui  n*a  aucnns 
litterature  indigene  ?  C'est  la  base  du  droit  commim  en  Europe  et 
en  Am6riqae,  c'est  le  seul  Uvre  que  tons  acceptent,  et  dont  la 
connaissance  mettra  TAfricain  en  rapport  avec  les  Europeens  et  les 
Americains  et  sur  le  nif  me  nirpnn  qu'eux.  Si  la  connai<'^:inc^  de 
la  Bible  rend  qnebine  docrnie  Iti  nioyen  ap^e  insoutenable  aux  yeux 
du  simple  bon  sens,  tant  pis  pour  le  dogme;  pareil  a  Dacron.  il 
s^est  brise  en  mille  piAees  on  ])rcseneo  de  rArehe.  .Tetez-le  par- 
dessus  bord.  Le  dogme  venait  de  i'liooime;  la  Bible  vient  de 
Dieu. 

Les  misnonnaires  ptotestants  se  reemtent  anx  Etats-llnis,  dans 
la  Grande-Bietagne,  en  Prance,  en  Suisse,  en  AUemagne,  et  en 
Bcandinavie ;  ils  sont  enyoyes  par  des  Societes  organis^es  qui,  dsns 
les  pays  protestants,  remplacent  les  communautes  des  Kglises 
primitives,  et  dont  I'organisation  pr^sente  de  grandes  diversity 
Des  manages  impmdentSi  de  nombreux  eafants,  les  difficultes  dont 
Us  sont  cause,  accrues  par  la  maladie  et  la  mort,  Tabsence  d'one 
in<:tniction  en  rapport  avec  la  vocation,  le  manqnc  de  discipline  et 
d'obeissmiro,  rondent  les  nii'^'^ions  des  Kp:lises  prnto=:t:mtes  beaucoup 
plus  eoutcuses,  et  leur  adiiiiui  si  ration  beaucoup  plue  tiifficile ;  c*est 
une  consolation  de  savoir,  que  le  }>nncipe  de  la  communion  frater- 
nello  et  du  celibat,  au  moins  pendant  les  dix  preniieres  annees  de 
travail,  gagne  du  terrain  dans  I'opinion  publique.  En  general  il  y 
a  abstention  totale  de  complicatioiis  industrieUes  ou  commcreiales ; 
quelques  missions  font  exception  i  la  r^gle,  et  ii*en  retirent  qn'nn 
avantage  douteux.  Les  missions  protestantes  ont  pour  elles  I'^u- 
cation,  la  Bible  en  languc  indigene,  et  Pabsence  d*aobat  de  fillee  et 
de  gar^ons  pour  remplir  les  ecoles  et  former  des  oommnnautos.  Lea 
desavantagcs  sont  le  manque  d'une  vie  oonsacree,  le  chiffre  plus 
61eve  des  depenses,  le  devoir  vers  Dieu  sacrifi^  aux  obligations 
(ju'irapose  la  vie  doraestique,  le  eulte  de  la  voloat6  individuelle  au 
lieu  de  robeissance  absolue  4  un  chef  competent. 
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Les  amis  de«  deox  misoioiiB,  catlioliqtie  et  protertante,  offensent 
le  boB  goC^t  et  ntusent  d  leur  piopre  cause  par  le  ton  loiumgeur  de 
leurs  publicatioiia  et  de  leun  diaconrs  en  chaire  ou  autre  part ;  si  le 
sojet  n'etait  pas  si  serieux,  on  aerait  porte  d  en  rire.  Pendant 

nombre  d'annees,  j'ai  lu  des  rapports  en  anglais,  en  fran9ai8,  en 
alleniand.  on  italien,  ct  j*ai  ton  jours  blame  et  deplore  leur  stylo 
boiirsuiille ;  jamais  la  moindre  allusion  a  des  insucces,  d  des  orrcurs 
ou  u  (It  s  imperfections;  tout  le  recit  cousisto  en  eloges  sjins  bornes 
et  souvent  peu  merites ;  les  puissances  spirituelles,  independautes 
dt'i  forres  mat^rielles,  Ront  representees  comme  corabattant  aux 
ODtes  du  missiomiaire.    Si  Ic  Missionnaire  romaia  rcmporte  1' ombre 
d'oae  tacc^,  on  I'attribue  aossitot  &  Tintervention  d'un  saint 
oa  d'nne  aamte,  qui  travaiUe  dana  aon  int^t;  ai  la  mission 
pnteitaate  est  en  voie  de  pro8p6rit6,  c'est  nne  r^ponae  directe 
i  la  pri^.   Hais  lorsque  les  cidamit^s  fondent  sur  line  mission, 
que  lea  stations  aont  detrnitea,  lea  misaionnaires  tu6a^  jamais 
MS  agenta   de  Borne  n'expliquent  poniqnoi   leurs  puissants 
ami<;.  les  saints,  n'ont  pas  reussi  4  les  sauver,  ni  les  protestants 
pourquoi  leurs  pricrcs  sont  restecs  sans  reponse.    Des  deux  cotes 
Ton  oublie  que  Ic  Dispensateur  tout-puissant  des  evenements 
b.nit  parfois  une  entreprise  en  plaqant  sur  sa  route  un  pierre 
d'a<  hoppement,  guide  parfois  ses  i'aibles  creatures  eu  fermant 
les  pi»rtes  devant  elles  aussi  bien  qu*en  les  leur  uuvrant,  et  qu'Il 
mstroit  par  les  ^preuves  et  le  liiaityre  tout  autaut  quo  par  le 
aaec^  et  la  prosperite.   Tonte  vanterie,  toute  lonange  personelle, 
toat  etalflge  d'^ith^tea,  demiient  6tie  bannia  d'un  ricit  serieux, 
meootant  une  OBUTie  aooomplie  humblement  et  fidflement  par  dea 
ihsmmea  d^rou^a  dont  la  rdcompenae  yiendra  en  aon  temps. 

£n  outre,  on  peint  les  adversaires  de  la  mission  sous  les  couleuia 
]ss  plua  aombrea;  lee  Africains  paiens  et  les  mahom^tans  sout 
pr^nt^  aux  hommes  de  la  mere  patrie,  qui  n'ont  jamais  quitt6 
leurs  p^nate*;,  comme  des  etres  plonges  dans  toute  espece  de 
di'bnirhc^,  de  peebes  revoltants,  et  do  deprradations.  J'ai  visite  les 
ouDtrces  feeptontrionalcs  de  TAfrique,  et  je  n'ai  pas  trouve  qu'il  en 
fut  ainfti  :  un  s/jour  d'uu  quart  de  sieclo  daus  lt>s  Indes,  ou  j'etais 
<?n  Tiipport  irnmcdiat  avec  les  paiens  et  les  mahomCtans,  ne  m'a  pas 
tmene  a,  peiisir,  que  la  religion  des  uns  et  des  autres  entralne 
n^oenairement  avec  elle  la  debauche,  de  honteuz  p^hes  et  Tavilis- 
sem^nt ;  au  oontndre,  j*ai  tcouT^  parmi  euz  quelques-nns  des  plus 
nobles  types  de  la  race  humaine,  de  beaucoup  sup^rieurs  a  la 
giobMit^  des  Enrop^ena,  et  les  ruea  de  Londres  et  de  Paris  ne 
ptDclaiiient  ellea  pea  la  degradation  dea  populations  aoi-disant 
chi^ticnnes  ? 

Quant  aux  Africains,  la  premiere  cbose  k  faire  c'est  de  mettre  4 
lenr>  portes  le  chiristianisme,  la  civilisation  cbrotienne  et  la  culture 
s'K'iale,  et  meme  alors  un  fjouvernement  cbr.'tien  tres  ferme  sera 
fiecewaire  pour  donner  chance  de  reusaite  aux  nouvoaux  elementSi 
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car  le  oaract^  de  la  race  est  ^nnannneiit  mobile ;  -les  races 
^uatoriales  ne  peuvent  pas  se  mainteiur  au  m^me  niveau  moral 
qae  les  habitants  de  climats  plos  froids,  en  tont  cas  etUes  ne  Font 
jamais  &it.  Pendant  bien  des  g^n^tions  les  croyances  et  lea 
nsages  des  paiens  se  conserveront  sons  le  vetement  chretien  ou 
mahom^tan.  n  y  a  plus :  dans  les  contr^  tropicales  le  colon 
europeen  d6gen6rcrn  sans  ancnn  dontc,  comme  Ton  fait  Ips  immi- 
g rants  nsiatiques  des  contrees  orientalos ;  ses  descendants  penlnjnt 
q'jt'1'|ues-unes  des  vortus  de  kurs  ancc-tres  et  ac(juerront  fnH'lqiies- 
uus  des  vices  locauz;  la  question  est  compiexe  et  ne  laicise  pas 
grand  espoir. 

Je  ^  ais  liiaintenant  proceder  u  la  description  des  quatre  regions 
fiusmeutionnees  par  un  court  recit. 


CHAFITfiE  II. 

R^Gioir  nn  NO&n. 

Subdivisions:   I.  Souakim. — II.  Egypte.  —  III.   Tripolitaine. — 
IV.  Tunisie. — V.  Sahara. — YL  Algerie. — VII.  Maroc. 

Cette  region  est  en  grande  partie  composee  d'Etats  organises,  et 
)a  question  missionnaire  s*y  pr^sente  tout  antfement  que  dans  les 
antres  regions.  Si  les  focilitis  s'y  sent  accrues,  il  en  est  de  m£me 
des  difficultes.    Le  contact  avec  I'Europe  Ini  a  kkk  fotal;  les 

complications  politiques  lui  sent  pr6judiciables ;  la  presence  de 
colonies  israelites  y  cree  de  nouveaux  problemes ;  I'ialamisme  est  la 
religion  dominnnto  de  tonte  la  region,  mais  Tinfluence  chretienne 
en  r^prime  les  tendances  persecutrices.  En  fait,  la  position  de 
cetto  re  pi  on  du  nord  resserable  phis  d  cello  de  I'Asie  qti*i  I'Afrique 
proprement  dite.  L'Europe  est  gnuidf  mcnt  redevable  S  eette 
re*rion  septentrionale  africaine ;  I'alphubet  dont  iion«  nmi-i  sorvons 
est  ori^jinaire  d'Kgypte;  les  preniici-es  traductions  grecques  et 
latines  de  la  Bible  nous  sont  venues  d'Afrique  ;  e'est  k  des  honimes 
qui  vecureut  et  moururent  eu  ^Vfiique,  que  Ton  peut  faire  remouter 
une  grande  partie  de  la  mythologie  da  monde  paicn  et  de  la 
tb^logie  du  monde  chr^tien.  De  tous  temps  FEurope  a  pilI6  les 
Egyptiens,  elle  le  fait  encore  aujourd*btii. 

I.  Soudldm  BUT  lis  mer  Rouge  lait,  an  point  de  Tue  politiqae, 
partie  de  PEgypte;  c'est  le  port,  d'oA  avant  qnM  )it  l  ii  tomps, 
I'on  atteindra  Berber  et  Tvliartoum  sur  le  Haut-.NiI.  Un  mtklecin 
attach^  k  la  mission  de  TEglise  anglicane  7  a  passd  quelque  temps 
en  1890,  mais  il  a  ^t^  xappeU.    II  y  a  quelques  annlesi  deux 
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ptttm  de  riiutitat  de  Tyrone  y  f urent  eavoy^s  et  ils  s'y  sont  fiz^s 

<f une  maniere  permanente ;  les  habitants  Bont  des  nomades  sau- 
rages  de  mce  chamite,  ib  parlcnt  un  idiomey  qui  n'a  auoiin  rapport 
tree  I'Arabe  ;  ils  sont  mahomet;in«. 

II.  L'Egypte  est  le  thoatrc  de  iioinbreuses  entif  jinses  ;  la  popu- 
lation indii:«'*ue  est  composee  de  coptes  et  de  mahometans,  tous 
pajk'i.l  I  araL»e.  La  mission  la  plus  importante  est  eelle  de  PEprlise 
presbytcrienne  (imie)  d'Amerique;  ses  stations  s'etcndent  ju^qu  a 
Louqsor ;  la  mission  de  I'£glise  anglicane  a  une  modeste  station  au 
Cure;  e'est  aium  dasa  cette  ville  que  ae  tiouyent  Fhopital  et  lea 
Mm  Whately,  et  le  ooll^  Ooidon  deatm^  k  I'^dttcatioii 
•op^riem.  BIm  ^tabliflsementa  de  diaooneasea  de  Euserswerth 
pra  DoBseldoif  c  xistent  aassi  au  Caire  et  k  Alexandrie.  Lea 
nueioiia  auamentionnecs  acoomplisaent  leur  oeuvre  au  milieu  de  la 
popuktion,  sans  distinction  de  laces.  Au  Caire  et  k  Alexandrie,  il 
y  a  deux  missions  anirlnises  speoialernent  destinecs  aux  juifs. 
L'Efrlii*^  romaine  est  representee  daii^'  ditferentes  parties  de  I'Egypte 
par  (it's  congregations  de  Franeiscains,  par  les  missions  africaines  de 
Lv  on.  par  des  Lazaristes  et  des  Freres  de  la  doctrine  chretienne. 
Les  ^^<M  ietes  bibiiques  d'Angleterre  et  d*Ameri(pie  foiimissent  des 
eiemplaires  de  I'Eeriture  sainte  dans  les  di verses  langues  du  pays. 

III.  La  Tripolitaine  est  une  province  turque.  La  Soci6t6 
aoglBise  de  TAinque  du  nord  a  une  atation  k  Tripoli  \  la  population 
«t  muiolniane  et  parle  Farabe.  La  Sooi^t6  biblique  britannique 
pomroit  k  la  rente  de  rEcriture  aainte.  L'Egtiae  de  Borne  eat 
iBprdaentte  par  des  Fnnoiacains. 

lY.  La  Tuniaie  eat  une  colonie  fran(;aise.  A  Tunis  et  k  Sfax 
existent  des  stations  de  la  8oGi6t6  angUiise  de  I'Afrique  du  nord. 
La  Socirte  de  Londrt^s  a  imc  mission  pour  les  juifs  d  Tunis,  et  la 
Sorif'-te  bibliquo  britannique  y  a  un  depot  pour  la  vente  des 
Kinttir*'^.  L'Eglise  romaine  est  representee  par  I'ordre  des 
CnpurULs,  les  Fr^res  de  la  doctiine  ehrotienne  et  la  mission 
inai<;aise  de  Notre-Dame  d  Afrique.  La  population  se  compose  de 
mahouictaus  qui  parb  ut  Tarabe. 

T.  Le  Sahara  est  une  contree  imparfaitement  connue,  indepen- 
dante,  et  peu  peuplee,  qui  a'^tend  au  aud  de  la  Tripolitflone,  de  la 
Tuniaie  et  de  TAIg^rie.  L'Eglise  lomaine  y  est  reprSaent^e  par  la 
auHBon  fran^aiw  de  Kotre-Dame  d'Afrique.  Dea  atationa  y  sont 
maintenant  oeeupees  par  Tordre  anne  dea  JPitos  du  Sahara,  en  vue 
de  prot«gcr  les  miaaionnairea.  Lea  habitanta  aont  de  raoe  chamite ; 
2f  parlent  Tarabe  et  le  touareg. 

'^I.  I/Alpcrie  est  une  colonie  fran^aise.  La  Soci6t6  nn^laise  de 
l  Afrique  du  nord  y  a  plusieurs  stations;  la  mission  evangelique 

luris  y  en  u  aussi  une,  et  la  Society  biblique  britannique  y 
entrf'tif-nt  plusicnirs  depots.  La  population  est  mahoni!  t me,  mais 
de  deux  racts  ditferentes,  les  Kabyles,  qui  sont  de  race  ( Immitc  vi 
parlent  le  kabjle,  et  lea  Arabcs,  qui  sont  Semites  et  parlciit  i  arabe. 
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On  y  fait  grand  usap^c  du  fran^ais.  L'Eglise  romaine  est  repre- 
Bentee  par  les  Jeauitea,  lea  Tkappistea,  et  la  miaaion  franqaise  da 

Kotre-Dame  cVAfrique. 

VII.  Le  ^^aro^  est  im  royanme  independant  dans  le  plus  triste 
6tat  de  dcjrradation  ])()liti(iiie.  Lji  Society  anglaise  de  TAfriqiie  du 
nord  y  a  plusieurs  statioii»  ;  la  Sofiete  de  Londres  a  nn  agent  pour 
k's  .Tuifs  d  Mn<;ad()r.  La  Sociute  presbyterieime  unic  d'Eoosse 
possetle  une  station  a  Rabat.  L'Egliso  romuine  est  representee  p;ir 
des  Franciscains  et  par  dus  pretrca  espagnols.  La  Soeiete  biblique 
britannique  y  a  un  depot.  La  population  se  compoee  d'Axabes, 
de  Berb^rea,  de  Juils,  et  d'eedaTes  n^gres  da  Soudan ;  lea  Arabes  ek 
les  Berb^B  aont  mahorndtana ;  lea  lang;aeB  naitto  aont  nn  anbe 
d^glnerS,  le  abilha  et  on  dialecte  n^gre. 


GHAPITBE  IIL 

KiGIOV  OCC£D£IfTAL£. 

Subdivisions  :  I.  Senegambie.^ — II.  Sierra-Leone. — III.  Liberia.— 
IV.  Cote  d'Or.— -V.  C6te  dea  Eaclavea,— VI.  Baaain  du  Niger, 
^TU,  Cameroun. — ^YIIL  Gabon. — IX.  Baaain  dn  Congo.— 
X  Angola* 

I.  FoursuiTant  ma  route  le  long  de  la  c6te  ocddentale,  4  portir 
de  la  frontier  re  sud  du  Maroc  jusqu'A  la  rive  septentrionale  de  la 
riviere  Cuuene,  j'entre  dans  la  subdivision  de  la  Senegambie  que, 

pour  f;i 'iliter  cette  etude,  j'envisafrerai  rommc  s'otcndant  ju^qu'a 
la  riviere  Scarcies,  qui  la  separera  de  la  subdivision  de  Sierra- Leone, 
Danf?  CCS  limitcs  sont  comprises  :  la  colonic  fran(;aise  de  SencL'-fJ  et 
ses  dcpendances,  la  coionio  angiaiso  de  Gambie  et  la  colooifi 
portu<;aise. 

i  interieur,  jusqu'au  bassin  du  Xiger  superieur,  et  au  Jela 
dans  le  Soudan,  se  trouve  une  region  mahometane  totaleznent 
d^pourvue  de  missiona  cbr6tienneB.  Par  suite  de  la  difficult^ 
causae  par  le  syst^e  fran^aia  d^adminiatration  eoloniale,  qui  n'admel 
d*autre  Education  que  eelle  en  langue  fran^aiae,  il  n'y  a  dans  oetto 
region  ni  miaaions  anglaisea  ni  missions  americainea.  La  Soeiete 
6vang6Iique  de  Paris  a  une  mission  4  Saint-Louis  sur  le  Senegal. 
Plus  au  sud,  il  y  a  une  mission  anglaise  wesleyenne  a  BathuKt  sur 
la  rivirre  Gambie  et  une  6glise  episcopale  indifjene.  Sur  V  Rio 
Poiij^o  Be  trouvcnt  les  deux  sfntions  de  Domingia  et  de  FuUungia, 
occupecs  par  Tassociation  do  TEglise  episcopale  d'Angleteire  aux 
Indcs  occidental e<». 
Sur  diiiereuts  points  de  cette  circonscription,  TEglise  de  Borne 
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est  repre<sent^e  par  la  con  {Trituration  franqaise  du  Saint-Esprit  et 
Sacrt'-Cocur  tie  Marie,  et  par  ies  Preres  de  la  doctrine  chretieime. 
Dans  ia  colonic  portup^aisc,  il  y  a  des  pretres  portugais. 

II.  La  coloiiio  auglaise  de  Sierra-Leone  jouit  non  seulement 
d'une  tolerance  religieuse  complete,  mais  d'une  absence  tout  aussi  ' 
eomplcti;  do  toutu  iuLerveutioii  dans  roducution  inibi>iouuaire,  ce 
dont  les  pretres  francais  out  lieu  d'etre  reconnaissants.  La  majeure 
ptttie  de  la  popuktion  de  Freetown  est  composSe  de  descendants 
d'eflclaves  n^gies  lib^rds,  appartenant  k  des  races  trds  diverses, 
ffiaia,  k  Theure  qu'il  est,  parlant  tons  Fanglais,  et  Aleves  dans  la 
ci\iliiiation  anglaise  ;  dana  les  oontr^es  avoisinantes  se  trouvent  des 
tribus  pnYt' lines  et  malioiuetanes,  qui  parlent  les  langucs  de  Temne, 
Kullom,  et  Mende.  L'Eglise  anglicane  ^piscopale  est  independante 
et  s'rntretii'nt  elle-memc,  raais  la  mi5?sion  de  I'Eglise  anp^licane 
8*.'Uti»,-iit  uu  colli'<je,  (les  ocoles  et  quelques  stations  missionnaires 
di>M niiiiets  qa  et  la.  La  Soeicte  missionnairo  wesleyenne,  "Lady 
Hiiiitinirdon's  Connection,"  et  I'Eglise  libre  des  methoLlibtes  unis 
iihX  iiusrti  des  representants.  L'Efrlise  romaiue  est  representee  par 
la  congregation  du  Saint-Esprit  et  iSaere-Coeur  de  Marie. 

Les  missionnaires  americains  de  la  Societ6  des    Fr^res  unis 
d'Ohie  Bont  k  I'csnTie  dans  les  villages  an  milien  de  la  population 
Vends  de  Sberl>ro  et  dans  les  legions  de  rint^rieur ;  an  deU  de  Free** 
town,  une  antre  misnon  americaine  da  Kansas,  essaye  d'atteindre 
lea  habitants  du  Soudan. 

III.  Au  del4  de  la  fronti^  de  la  colon ie  anglaise  de  Sierra- 
Leone  et  de  scs  dSpendances,  se  trouve  la  republique  de  Liberia,  qui 
I'etend  le  long  de  la  cote,  du  cap  Mount,  jnsqn'au  cap  Palmas. 

Tout  cc  qui  s'y  fait  est  I'oeuvre  de  citoyens  des  Etats-Unis, 
tt  ieti  Eglises  suivantes  y  sont  representees :  TEglise  americaine 
tpiscopale,  I'Eglise  mi'iliodiste  episcopale,  TEglise  presbyterienne, 
rUnioii  bapti:ite  du  aord,  celle  des  lutheriens  evaugeliques,  et  la 
nu&sion  de  I'evfique  Taylor.  L'Eglisc  de  Rome  e^it  representee  pur 
]§  oongregation  du  Saint-Esprit  et  Sacre-Coeur  de  Marie. 

8i  la  civilisation  et  les  opinions  religienses  des  nations  de  I'Europe 
et  de  TAm^riqae  du  nord  devaient  ezercer  nne  influence  prMomi- 
asDte  snr  les  peuples  de  I'Afriqne,  inMrieuis  en  civilisation  et 
depourrus  de  toute  croyance  leligieuse  fixe  et  intelligente,  on 
surait  pu  s'attendre  a  trouvcr,  apres  un  demi-si^cle,  quelque  preuve 
6ndente  de  cette  bienfainante  influence  dans  la  colonie  anglais  de 
Sitrra-Leone  et  dans  la  republique  americaine  de  Liberia;  mais 
il  n'en  e«t  pas  ainsi.  Aucnnc  impression  relijricusc,  morale,  ou 
pociide,  D  a  ♦'■t^  produite  par  lea  \\l"^xv>  instruits  oes  deux  Etats 
mr  h"innief»  de  couleur  avec  lesstjuels  iis  8out  eu  rapport ciu'ils 
apjiaHu  nin  nt  u  lu  meme  race  atricaino  ou  a  nne  race  auuiogue. 
Ce  fait  rmd  douteuses  les  previsions  au  sujet  de  i  amelioration  des 
pcnples  de  TAfrique. 

IV.  La  snbdivision  soivante  est  celle  de  la  Cote  d*Or,  du  cap 
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Falmas  au  cap  Saint-Paul.  II  8*y  trouve  une  certaine  6tendue  de 
territoire  cotier  encore  libre  et  ime  colonic  anglaisc,  colle  de  Cape 
Const  Castle.  La  Socicte  missioimairc  wesleyenne  y  a  une  mission 
pitrmi  les  Fanti ;  celle  de  liale  en  a  une  pamii  leB  Af^hanti,  et  la 
mission  tic  Bremen,  une  parmi  les  Akra  et  les  habitants  du  rovaurae 
de  Dahomey  qui  parlent  I'Ewe;  L'E^lise  roraaine  est  repre>entec 
duiis  cette  region  par  les  missions  at'ricaiues  de  Lyon,  il  est 
d  remarquer  que  dans  ces  trois  demises  cirooDBcriptioiw  anoime 
tentatiye  n'a  %\k  ftite  pour  p^odtrer  bien  avant  diuiB  rintkiear, 
•t  que  renseignement  des  musionnaires  y  rencontre  des  obstaclei 
pTovenant  des  mauraisee  moBnn  et  des  importationB  oommeroialfls 
di  -  s  i-disant  Chretiens. 

V.  La  circonscription  suivante,  celle  de  la  Cote  des  Esclaves, 
s'^tend  de  la  frontiere  do  la  region  susmentionn^  aux  limites  de 
I'estuaire  du  Ni<:er,  et  le  Yoniba-land  qui  en  forme  une  partie  va 
jusqu'au  Uuarrali.  bras  du  Ni^rcr.  Elle  eomprend  des  colonies 
francjaises,  allemantli  s,  et  aii^laises,  (>t  ini  tf^rrittiire  independent. 
La  **mipsion  de  TK-Hse  anglicane"  a  occupe  Tile  (le  Lajros,  pr^ 
de  la  cote,  une  C(*lonie  anglaise  et  plusieurs  stations  importantes 
dans  rinterieur,  notamment  Abcokoutu.  La  Societe  missionnaire 
wesleyennc  a  fonde  d'autres  stations  sur  la  cote  et  a  meme  pen^ti4 
duis  rinterieur  jusqu'au  Quanrah.  L'  ^'Association  Bupti^ 
am^ricaine  du  sud"  est  representee  k  Lagos  et  i  Abeokoata. 
L*Eglise  romaine  Test  par  les  misBions  africames  de  Lyon  dans  ds 
nombreuscs  stations. 

YI.  Bans  la  circonscription  siuTante,  le  bassin  du  JS^iger,  nous 
tronvons  un  nouvel  ordre  de  clioses :  le  misaionnaire  pent  penetrer 
tr^s  avant  dans  I'interieur  et  atteindre  une  population,  qui  n'a  pas 
rte  rnnnne  eelles  de  la  cote  eorrompue  piir  le  fime<fe  contact  aTe<? 
ie  eonimeroe  europeen.  La  mission  de  I'Kglise  auglieane  p^^s^t-de 
une  ligne  de  stations  importantes  dans  le  delta  du  Niger  et  le  long 
du  cours  iiifcrieur  et  biiptiieur  de  ce  Heuve  jusqu'au  royaume  du 
Nupe  sur  le  Quarrah.  Jusqu'A  Fannee  demiere,  elles  ont  et« 
dirigees  uniqucment  par  les  missionnaires  africains  de  Sierra- 
Leone.  X  nne  certaine  epoque  la  Society  misskmnaae  wesleyenne 
penetra  d  trayers  le  Yomba-land  jusqu'H  Egga  sur  le  Quaiiah. 
Dans  la  oontr6e  avoisinante  des  Biyidres  de  Ffauile,  I'Eglise  pres- 
byterienne  unie  d'Ecosse  a  une  mission  eur  le  vieux  Calabar. 
L'EgLise  romaine  est  rcprcsentee  par  les  missions  africaines  de 
Lyon  et  par  la  congregation  du  Saint-Esprit  et  Sacre-Coeur  de 
Marie.  Toiite  cette  circonscription  est  mainteriant  sous  le  pro- 
tectorat  britanTn(]ii»' :  les  crimes  abominables  perpetn'^  P'  n(l:int  la 
periode  paienne,  le  cannibalisme,  les  sacrifices  humams 
massaere  des  jumeaux  ont  pris  fin,  la  ^de  et  la  proprirte  y  j^ont 
en  stcuritt',  et  le  paswge  est  libre  pour  penetrer  justjirau  cotur 
meme  de  I'Afrique,  jiassajje  (|iii  ne  le  ctVle  en  mipurUuice  qu  a  celui 
du  bassin  du  Congo  au  sud  do  TEquateui*. 
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yn.  Nous  arrivons  ensuite  k  la  subdivision  dn  Gamenran,  ooloiiio 
tUemande,  d'aoquisition  r^oente:  rint^iieur  est  peu  connU)  maia 
des  expeditions  out  ete  envoy^es  pour  oavrir  la  roate  juaqu'aa 

Benoue,  bras  du  Niirer.  L*histoire  flo*^  missions  dans  cette  circon- 
Frripfion  est  tres  triste  :  apres  avoir  travaille  pendant  bien  des 
aiiuets  au  milieu  de  ccs  tribiis,  la  8<)i  i<'te  auf^laisc  baptiste  s'est  Tiie 
expulse^  et  remplacee  par  une  mission  allemande,  pour  la  seule 
raLson  que  le  pays  est  une  colonic  allemande:  c'est  un  cas  sans 
prectdeiit  et  ii  faut  esp^rer  qu  il  ne  se  representera  pas.  Daus 
rlnde  anglaise,  peu  importe  la  nationalite  ou  la  denomination  d'une 
Buaioii,  toates  j  sont  Inenvennea.  II  est  n^oeaaaiie  de  rappeler 
inergiquement,  qoe  le  fait  aasmentioim^  oonstitae  une  Tiolation 
houtenae  des  osagea  6tablia  parmi  lea  miaBionnaiteB.  L'Egliae 
baptiste  indigene  conserve  encore  son  ezistenoe  ind^pendante,  et  ' 
d^oie  une  activite  vivante ;  le  jbit  important  c'est  qu'elle  exiatoy 
qnoique  priv^  de  tout  appui  europ6en.  11  etait  entendu  quVucun 
tni'sionnaire  catbolique  frantjais  ne  pourrait  s'etablir  dans  la  colonie 
allt'inande,  de  \:\  cote  occidentale  :  une  mission  allemande  de  rE<rlise 
rumaine,  nomm^jc  Pallotin  ou  la  Fieusc  Soriete,  oocupe  maintenant 
cette  repon.  CVst  se  meprendre  grossierenient  hur  la  raison  d'etre 
des  missions  ehr^ticnnes  (|ue  de  les  placer  de  quolque  mani^re  que 
oe  soit,  sous  rautorisation  ou  ia  dependance  de  l  aulorit©  civile ;  si 
lea  misaionnaires  se  montrent  rebellcs  au  gouvemement)  qu'ils 
aoient  ennilaSa  de  la  province ;  mais  rhiatolre  de  Tlnde  anglaiae 
pendant  la  demi^  moitie  de  oe  aticle  montre,  que  lea  miaaionnairea 
ehretiena,  aoit  catholiquea  soit  proteatantsy  n'interviezinent  pas  dana 
ks  qneationB  politiqnea,  lonqu'on  leur  aooorde  le  grand  Uenfait  de 
la  tolerance  reli  eric  use. 

La  Societe  bibiique  britanniqne  et  etrang^  n'a  paa  d'agence 
dans  cette  region  occidentale  de  TAfrique,  mais  de  nombreuses 
tradupti'»ns  ont  6te  faites  et  sont  distribuees  par  rasxence  de  la 
Miv-^ion  })n)testante.  Une  litturature  indiirAnf  ronsiderable  a  eto 
cnV'»'  dans  Irs  ditfertnts  idiomes  paries  dans  le  |t;iys,  specialrmont 
d  Siirra-Ltjoue  et  a  Lacros.  La  Soi  iCt*''  de  Londrcs  pour  ruvauce- 
nitnt  des  scienoes  chrrtiennes  et  la  So(  iete  des  Trait6s  religieux, 
qui  a  t-galemont  sou  siege  a  Londres,  out  pret6  aide  et  assistance 
anx  Societes  missionnaires.  Maintenant  que  noua  aommea  parvenua 
4  In  Hmite  meridionale  des  pays  occup^  par  lea  grandea  raoea 
nictea,  il  eat  bon  d*cxprimer  une  opinion  au  anjet  de  leur  avenir. 
EUet  a'aaaimilent  la  civiliaation  europ6enne  ct  americaine  d'une 
maniere  bcaucoup  plu^  prompte  et  plua  complete  que  lee  peuples  de 
rinde  aoglaise.  J'toia  ccci  tout  en  eonnaisaant  et  en  admirant  lea 
deux  nations. 

La  pr.^ition  de  I'Africain  est  plus  inquietante  et  plus  critique, 
car  il  n'a  pas  d'histoire  dims  le  pass«'>  et  pas  de  littf'ratitre  indicjrne ; 
cepeadant  r<'l;iti<»n«  nvec  les  Africains  libtes  d*--  Etats  du  sud 
dte  la  iiupubiiq,ue  americaine  le  rendent  plus  sensible  a  la  domi- 
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nation  ^los  Wanes,  ft  I'Africain  civiliso  a  au-dossoiis  de  lui  d'im- 
mcTises  multitudes  de  compatriotc^s  dans  un  otat  d'inf«^'ri<>nt«  et  de 
degradation  au  point  de  vue  de  la  civilisation  que  I'oii  ne  trouve 
nullo  part  aux  Indes.  lei,  nn  Etat  indigene  indepeudant  et  cmlise 
est  une  chose  possible  et  qui  existe ;  eu  Afrique,  parmi  les  xw» 
africaines,  la  chose  est  impossible.  Ia  idpublique  de  Liberia  a  6t6 
un  iBsuoc^  et  ne  peut*dtre  regard6e  comme  independante. 

VIII.  Je  passe  &  la  oolonie  fran^aise  du  Gabon,  an  snd  de 
rEquatetir,  et  je  me  trouve  an  milieu  de  la  grande  race  bantous 
qui  s'6tend  sur  toute  T Afrique  au  sud  de  P^uateur,  &  rexception 
des  enclaves  des  Hottentots  et  des  Bushmen.  La  petite  Ue  de 
Corisco,  les  cotes  du  continent  et  les  rives  du  Gabon  et  de  TOgooue 
sont  occupees  par  la  mission  presbytericnne  americaine,  qui  est 
nialheurf  nseiiient  entravee  par  Tusage  exelusif  de  la  langue  fran<;;aise 
en  matiere  tt'ethicatioTi,  usage  preconcise  par  le  systerae  colonial 
fran(;ais.  L'Eglise  romuine  est  representee  dans  cette  r.'giou  par 
la  congregation  du  Haint-Esprit  et  Sacre-Coeur  de  Mane.  Les 
sources  de  I'Ogooue  uc  ^out  pas  loin  du  bassin  du  Congo,  mais  je 
oonsidize  ies  deux  regions  comme  distinctes. 

IX.  Le  bassiu  du  Congo  forme  la  subdivision  suivante,  exploree 
en  partie  pendant  ces  quinze  demidres  ann^  et  offrant  une  route 
au  travers  de  1.  Afrique  jusqu'aux  limites  extremes  de  la  region 
occidentale.  L' Union  missionnaire  baptiste  de  I'Amerique  da  nordf 
la  Societe  baptiste  anp;laise  et  la  Soci^t^  baptiste  du  Congo,  j 
occupent  plusieurs  stations  et  sont  pourvues  de  bateaux  d  vapenr. 
II  s*T  trouve  {\n»<\  nne  mission  suedoise.  L'Alli;inc-e  missionnaire 
6vaTiLreli<jue  d'Aiuerique  a  entre])ris  une  a^uvre  ^  ir  le  Coni:o  iu- 
ferieur,  et  la  .Mission  evangelique  de  Paris  se  ])ropose  de  fonder  una 
station  dans  la  colonic  du  Congo  fi-an^ais.  l.'Eglise  romidue  est 
representt^e  par  la  congregation  du  Saint-Es])rit  et  Sacre-Ca?ur  de 
Marie,  dans  le  bassin  du  Congo  infCricur  et  dans  la  colonie  dtt 
Congo  fran9ais  ainsi  que  sur  I'Oubangi.  Dans  le  grand  bassin  du 
Congo,  de  Stanley-Fool  aux  8tanley*Fall8|  la  mission  de  Scbeut- 
les-Bruxelles  6tablit  des  stations,  dont  Tune  est  situ^e  &  TEquateiir. 
Tontes  ces  missions,  soit  catboliques  soit  protestantes,  eont  eucore 
dans  I'enfance ;  par  suite  du  climat  meurtrier,  les  pertes  de  vies 
precieuses  doivent  6tie  considlrables ;  un  des  principes  de  TEt^t 
du  Congo  garanti  par  les  grandes  puissances  est  celui  de  la  tolerance 
universelle,  de  erff c  f!H;on  aucune  surreillnnee  ou  entrave  en  ce  qui 
concerne  I'educitti  n  ue  pourra  etre  autoriseoi  TEtat  du  Congo  sera 
aussi  libre  que  l  imle  onp^laise. 

X.  Passant  au  sud,  j 'arrive  d  la  colonie  portugaise  d* Angola,  qui 
g'^tend  le  long  de  la  cote  jusqu'd  la  riWere  Cunene,  (pii  est  la 
limite  sud  de  la  region  occidentale.  Pendant  la  lougue  occupation 
portugaise  dans  cetto  subdivision  rien  n'avait  6t6  fait  au  point  de 
vue  missionnaire.  Les  bistoriens  de  eette  p^riode  mentionnent  le 
iaity  que  PSveque  avait  Pbabitude  de  baptuer^  en  leur  venant  da 
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Teas  sur  la  t^te,  tons  les  esclATeB,  qui  montaient  d  bord  des 
Taisseaux  faisant  le  commerce  des  esclaves  avec  TAmerique ;  mais 
I'esprit  mif!5!ionnaire  portup^ais  n'est  pas  all6  au  dcld  dc  ces 
baptemr.s  ct  do  rpielqnf  inrjuisitions  occiisioiinelk's.  Lorsque  les 
rciiloits  de  pretres  euro[)6en8  cesst^rent  d'amver,  ces  ref^ions,  dans  ^ 
le^iuelles  des  congregations  missionnaires  europecnnes  avaieut 
^tabli  un  christianisme  nominal,  retomb^rent  dans  le  pagauisme. 
I)eax  Societ«8  aiuericuincs  soul  a  I'ojuvrc  dans  CL'ttc  rugion :  "  La 
SodM  americaine  pour  les  miBsions  Hrang^res  et  la  mission  de 
r^Tlqne  Taylor,  fondateur  des  xniaaioiiB  indigenes;  un  certain 
aombre  de  stationB.ont  M  fondte.  L'Eglise  tomaine  eat  iepr6* 
seot^a  par  la  clerg6  portugids,  dans  les  principaux  6tablis8ementB» 
tt  par  la  Congregation  du  Saint-fisprit  et  Sacr^-Cceur  dc  Marie. 
De  nombreuses  facility  s'offrent  pour  TextenaionTen  Tinterieur  de 
TAfrique,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  d^obstaclcs  hormis  ceux  causes  par  le  cUmat. 

Bans  la  p'gion  orridontale,  TEp^lise  anj^licane  n*a  (]Tie  deiix 
di'KrH's,  Sierra- f. rone,  et  le  bassin  du  !Nij;er,  et  I'on  parie  d'en 
former  un  troisieme  a  Lagos.  Les  autres  Eglises  protestantes  de 
hk  Grande-Bretague  travaillent  scdou  dee  m6thode8  non  t'piscopales. 
L'£gli«e  de  Rome  est  representee  sous  une  forme  beaut  uup  plus  or- 
ganisee;  j  e  cite  les  detail-^  publics  dans  les  ^^Missioncs  Catholiccc^^  1890. 

L  Vicariat  de  S^negambic,  confie  d  la  Congregation  du  Saint- 
Siprit  et  8acr6>CcBiur  de  Marie. 

II.  Yieariat  de  8iena*Leone,  confte  &  la  Congregation  du  Saint* 
£iprit  et  SacrS-Coeiir  de  Marie. 

III.  Ft^fectore  dela  Cote  d'Or,  confine  anx  MiBsionB  africainea 
de  Lyon. 

IV.  PrelectnvB  du  Dahomey,  confix  anx  MisBiona  africainea  de 
Lyon* 

V.  Prefecture  de  lienin  (Lagos),  confiee  aux  Missions  africaines 

de  Lyon. 

Vi.  Prefecture  du  Haut-!Nigcr,  confiee  aux  ]^isbions  africaines 
de  Lyon. 

VI L  Prefecture  du  Bas-Niger,  confiee  a,  ia  Congregation  du 
Baint- Esprit  et  Sacre-Coeur  de  Marie. 

YIII.  Mfectnie  du  Cameroun,  confine  &  la  Congregation  dea 
PkllotinB  d' AUemagine. 

IX.  Vicariat  dn  Oabon,  confix  &  la  Congrlgation  du  Saint-Esprit 
et      re-C<Bur  de  Marie. 

X.  Vicariat  dn  Congo  beige,  con£6  &  la  Congregation  de  Schent- 
les-BruxcUea. 

XI.  Vir>annt  du  Con^o  fran^ais,  con£^  4  la  Congregation  da 

ijaiiit- Esprit  et  8acre-Cceur  de  Marie, 

XIT.  Vicariat  du  Bas  Congo  portu<;  iis,  confie  a  la  Congregation 
da  iSiuut-Esprit  et  Sacre-Cceur  de  Marie. 

XIII.  l>ioc4ise  d' Angola,  contie  aux  pr6tres  portnjrais. 

XIV.  Prefecture  de  Cimbebasie,  coiilict;  a  ia  Congregation  du 
Saint-Esprit  et  Sacru-CcQur  de  Marie. 
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CHAPITKE  IV. 

liLUlON  ilElUDlONALE. 

SubdiTirioiiB :  I.  Giml)§bafliey  Ora-Mpo,  et  Bamanlasd.  —  n. 
IfamaqualBiid. — ^III.  .Colonie  du  Cap  da  Bonne-Bspinnce. 
—IV.  Cafrerie. — V.  Coionie  de  Natal  et  Zoulouland. — VI. 

Co]n!n(  portugaise. — VII.  Etat  libre  de  I'Onnge  et  Transvaal. 
— Vlll.  Ee-Chnnnaland  anglais,  Ba-Soutoland  et  OhqaalaitcL 
—IX.  Ha.T4b41eland  et  Ma-ShonalaiuL 

Ce  qui  distingue  cette  region  c'est  le  fait,  que  Tint^^rieur  du  pays 
y  est  occupe  par  des  stations  misBionnaires ;  taudis  que  daus  les 
deux  regions  precedtmtes,  les  missionuaires,  flauf  quelques  rares 
exceptions,  iie  se  sont  etablis  que  sur  les  cotes.  Le  climut  de 
ces  coiitr6i-8  couvicnt  aux  iMiropeens ;  ils  y  ont  fonde  de  grandes 
colonies,  qui  depo8s6deront  probablement  par  la  suite  les  noot 
indigenes  des  Bantous,  Hottentots,  et  Bashmen.  Ici  nons  avons 
affaixe  aveo  des  colons  anglais,  fran9ais,  allemands,  poitugais,  liollfa- 
dais,  et  avec  des  immignints  des  Indes  anglaises,  de  la  Cbine  et 
de  la  Malaisie.  La  religion  mahometane  n'est  pas  en  p^ode  de 
oroissance,  et  ne  I'a  jamais  L^immigration  des  negres  libres 
des  £tats-Unis  n'eziste  pas,  non  pins  que  celle  des  Arabes  et  des 
Perscs  d'Asic. 

La  race  bantoue  est  totalcment  distincte  de  la  race  nep-e,  et, 
dans  cette  region  du  moins,  le  commerce  des  esclaves  n'a  jamais 
ete  bien  considerable.    L'existeuce  des  deux  colonies  anc:]ai*.ef?  du 
Cap  et  de  Natal,  des  deux  republiques  llollaut-lai^ta  iiidi  peiulaiitcs, 
d'uue  colonic  idlemandc,  ct  d'une  colonie  portugaise,  sur  chaque 
eote,  le  cadastre  plus  ou  moins  complet  de  tonte  cette  region,  la 
presence  de  Compagnies     chartes,  et  d'associationa  de  rninenn 
enzop^ens,  y  eveent  de  neuTellei  diAcalt^s  pour  lea  misaioDnaireSi 
tout  en  les  prSserrant  de  tout  danger  personnel,  pera^eatton  ou 
ezpnlsiGn.    En  tout  cas  I'importance  des  missionnaires,  au  point 
de  vue  materiel,  en  tant  qu'instniments  de  civilisataon  et  de 
developpement,  y  est  considerablement  diminuee,  et  il  est  neces- 
saire,  que  cenx  de  cette  region  se  bomeiit  strictement  d  leiufl 
fonctions  Rpeciales.  et,  comme  c'est  le  cas  dans  les  liidrs  anglaises, 
s'abi^tiennent  eiitierement  d'iuterveTiir  dans  les  afPairt  s  qui  sont  du 
domaine  de  Cesar;  car,  sous  le  regne  de  la  loi,  iL-  ^ont  soumis, 
comme  les  autres,  au  chatiment,  s'ils  n'observent  pas  la  loi.  Autre- 
fois,  d'apres  mon  experience  pertsonnelle,  parmi  les  centaines  de 
missionnaires  protestanta  et  romains  a  roBuvre  dans  Indes,  il  n*y  en 
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ap8>  nn  soul,  qui  ait  jamais  euscite  une  difTi(  ult  '  quclconquc  a  un 
employe  (le  TEtat  ;  an  contrairc,  ils  out  rendu  partois  dcs  services 
sigEal»'s,  ct  ont  ete  des  objets  de  la  protection  bienveillante  des 
autoritt'S,  de  leur  admiration  pineere  et  de  leur  affection  ;  mais, 
k  I'heure  qu*il  est,  nous  avons  1' impression,  et  cette  impression 
tend  a  s'accentuer,  que  certains  missionnaires  de  Plnde  anglaise, 
onblient  lenr  noble  vocation  et  leun  devoin  enven  le  monde  pa^'en; 
ils  le  aont  hit%  eepions  des  nuBuiB  dans  le  easemea  des  soldats 
a&glais,  d&ion^ant  des  aztides  de  conunerce,  on  des  rdglements  da 
fflc  qui  offensent  leors  connaissaiioes  bom^es  et  leurs  idees  dtroites 
8ur  ]es  affaires  de  ce  monde ;  le  senl  resultat  de  cette  intervention 
maladroite  et  regrettable,  serait  Fezpukion  des  dits  missionnairea. 
Ponr  ce  qui  est  de??  raissionnaircs  ctranp^cr?  rut  terrltoire  britannique 
(pt  toTite>  les  Indes  sont  plus  ou  moins  sou?  rinfltimt  0  anglaise),  si 
Ton  s'enquiert,  de  leur  oaractere,  on  saura  qu  ils  ont  fait  preuve 
d'uno  loyaut©  inobranlable  cnvers  lo  gouvernement  britaimi(iue 
dans  les  circonstances  les  pins  difficiles ;  qui  ni  les  prot^^stants  ni 
les  catholiqnes  romauis  ne  so  sont  jamais  pretus  a.  des  intrip^ues 
politiques,  qu'ils  n*ont  jamais  desird  favoriser  les  interets  de  leur 
pitrie  anz  d6p«is  de  la  grande  puissance  qui  les  reqoit  oomme  sea 
wtes  et  lenr  aoooide  des  subventions  comme  4  see  propres  sojets. 
Bans  les  pays  de  I'Afriqne  m^ridionale,  11  n'en  a  pas  ^  tout  k  fait 
de  m^'-nie ;  les  missionnaires  frani^ais  dn  Le-Sonto  se  sont  meles 
tux  affaires  politiques  des  indigenes,  et  se  sont  montres  hostiles  aux 
interets  anglais.    L'agent  principal  de  cette  mission  a  re^  la 
decoration  de  la  Lcpnon  d'lionnenr  pour  lo  motil  sulvant  q[ni 
parait  etranjre  dans  une  sphere  d'influence  anglaise : 

*'  11  a  oontribu*''  par  ses  missions  au  devcloppement  de  Pinfluence 
fraiM;aise  dans  I'Airique  australe.    Titres  exceptionueis." 

Ces  faits  sont  des  symptomes  d'un  danger  possible  et  probable 
dans  cette  region  ;  il  est  indispensable,  que  le  missionnaire  ne  se 
Dele  pas  des  affaires  d'autrui,  qu'il  n'attaque  ni  les  autorites  ni  Its 
fonctioiuiaira  publics  en  paroles  ou  autrement,  qu'il  ne  se  fasae  cor- 
fespondant  d'aneun  journal,  car  il  oublierait  ainsi  son  vrai  caractto 
de  ministre  de  I'Bvangile  de  paix,  et  rezemple  de  PapStre  Paul. 

La  8oci6t6  anglaise  pour  la  propagation  de  I'Evangile,  dont 
Inattention  se  toume  vers  les  colons  anglais  aussi  bien  que  vers  le 
monde  paYen,  n'est  pas  indiqu^  s6par6ment  dans  I'^numlration  des 
societes.  car,  pour  ce  qui  conceme  cette  region,  cette  Soci^td 
s'identifie  avec  I'Eglise  anglaise  6pisoopale,  qui  y  est  repn'-senteo 
dan^  ^ept  diooAsi'*;  et  y  aeeomplit  une  opuvre  trAs  considerable, 

D'aprt's  la  deniirre  edition  des  MimoJies  catiiolic(V  (Kome,  i8go), 
]e  D'.rnbre  des  repref^entants  d©  TEgliso  romaine  y  va  toujours 
croisf»ttnt;  on  y  trouve  : 

I.  La  prtfeeture  de  la  Cimb^basie,  confine  anx  missiozmaires 
fraa^ais  du  Saint-Esprit  et  Saci6-C(Bur  de  Marie. 
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II.  Le  vicariat  do  Natal,  confi6  aux  Oblats  de  Marie. 

III.  Le  vicariat  du  Cap  de  Bonne-Esperancc  avec  trois  districts, 
ccliii  dc  i'est,  liii  de  I'ouest  et  celui  du  centre  confies  aux  Jeeaitea 
et  aiix  Fraticisrains. 

IV.  La  ])rt'iWture  du  fieuve  Orange,  confiee  aux  OblAts  de  Saint- 
Francois  (le  Sales. 

V.  La  prefecture  de  I'Etat  libre  de  rOraiige,  confiee  aux  Oblats 
de  Marie. 

VI.  La  pr^ectupe  de  la  rfipublique  da  Tranmal,  oonfiie  anz 
Oblats  de  Marie. 

YII.  La  pr^fectnfe  da  Zamb^e  (au  sod  du  fleave),  oonfiee  anx 
J^auites. 

I.  Cimbebasie,  Ova-Mpo,  Damaraland.  L*£glise  lomame  a 
adopto  le  premier  de  ces  nomaj  la  mission  finnoise  le  second,  et  la 
mi«!sion  rhrnnnc  le  tT'oi'^iAnio.  La  premit-rc  de  ces  deux  mi«i':ioni? 
s'etend  sur  les  deux  v\\y<  du  Ciinene,  et  la  partie  situee  sur  la 
rive  septentrionalc  est  comprise  daus  la  region  occidentale.  11 
existe  des  rapports  en  franqais  et  en  latin  sur  cett^^  mission.  La 
seconde  mission  nVu  a  quen  langue  tinnoise  ou  Suorai,  et  les 
ouvrages  d^^ocation  aont  toita  dana  ce  memo  idiome,  ce  qui  est 
on  ezemple  remaiqoable  de  rdtroitesae  d^eeprit  dea  nuaaunmaint. 
La  mission  rh^nane  est  biea  connue  par  sea  lapporta  annuals 
public  en  allemand ;  la  popolation  est  paVenne,  de  race  bantone; 
tes  lan^ncs  asit^es  sont  le  ndonga  et  le  b^reio. 

II.  ^^ama^aaland.  Oontinuant  ma  route  Ten  le  aod,  j*amTe 
&  la  subdivision  occup6e  pas  les  Hottentots,  connus  aoos  le  nom  de 
Kama  et  parlant  cette  lanirnp  et  le  hoUandais.  La  mission  rbonane 
y  oreiipe  un  f^rnnfl  Tvan'hit'  de  '^tutions,  et  In  inission  antilais* 
wesleyenne  y  est  aussi  representee.  L'Kglise  rumaine  e6t  repw- 
sentec  par  des  Oljlats  de  Francois  de  Sales. 

III.  C<  i  line  du  Cap.  Cettc  importante  subdivision  est  en- 
tierement  uecuj)^e  par  les  missions.  La  population  est  composee 
d' Anglais,  de  HoUandais,  de  Hottentots,  de  Bushmen,  et  d'un 
certain  nonbre  dHmmigrants  malais.  C'est  one  colonie  anglaise 
ind^pendante.  L'Eglise  anglaise  ^pisoopale  y  est  xepi^sent^  par 
denx  6v^ch6s,  Pun  au  Cap,  Pautre  a  Grahamstown,  et  par  on 
nombre  considerable  d'Eglises.  La  Societe  biblique  britannique 
et  ^trangere  y  a  de  nombieoz  reprtentanta.  La  mission  rhenane 
y  poss^e  plusieurs  stations.  La  mission  de  Berlin,  qui  travaiile 
actirement  dans  plusieurs  subdivisions,  nccupc  dans  eelle-ci  la 
station  de  Btellenbosli.  II  est  impossible  d'indiquer,  d'une  fa(jon 
drt!iiliee  les  nombreuses  stations  de  cbaque  ^^oeiete.  A  Gnadenthal 
est  \\\  fameuse  station  des  i'r^res  moraves  allemands,  (jui  e.-t  lu  plus 
aneienue  du  sud  <le  I'Afrique  et  dont  les  menil»res  travaillent  au 
milieu  des  Hottentots.  L'Eglise  re£orm6c  hollandaise  pourvoit  uu 
bieu  bpiiituel  des  colons  hoUandais  dans  cette  region,  ti  y  prend 
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put  en  mime  temps  &  roeuyie  missioimaire.  La  mission  anglaue 
▼eslcyeiine  y  est  represent^'c  ot  travaille  parmi  les  colons,  line 
Bii-'^ioTi  specialemoiit  destint'C  aux  Mahometans  est  a  I'oeuvre  parmi 
les  iminifrrants  malai?«.  L'E}j:lise  anj^laise  methodiste  primitive 
Oi'cupe  uue  station  avec  une  petite  mission.  J'ai  entendu  men- 
ti'miitr  uue  Societe  missionnaire  coloniale,  mais  quant  u  son  anivre, 
je  u'ai  rien  trouve  de  positif.  La  Societe  des  missionn  de  Londres 
a  ane  station  k  Graf  Beinet  et  d'autres  ailleurs.  Les  Peres  Cowley 
d'Ao^etenre  ont  dee  xeprfieentants  &  Capetown.  L'Eglise  lomaine  est 
nprSsentee  dene  oette  Bttbdividon  par  des  Jlsaitee,  dee  Trappistes, 
des  lYineiaeflms,  dee  Domiiiicaiiie  irlandaie,  et  des  If  aristes. 

IV.  Me  diii<;eiuit  Ten  Test,  j'entre  dens  le  pays  des  Ga£re8. 
L'E<;lisc  libre  d'Ecosse  y  a  la  preeminence  en  raison  dc  son  Institut 
indu^tricl  de  Lovedale,  et  TEglise  preebyt^rienne  unie  d'Ecosse  y 
accomplit  une  ceiirrc  import^mte.  La  mission  anglaise  wesleyenne 
et  la  mission  de  Berlin  y  sont  dij]^uement  representees.  L'Eglise 
an^l;iise  opiscopale  y  occupe  le  diocese  do  Saint-Jean.  La  Societe 
dea  mis-iions  de  Londres,  les  Moraves  d'AIlemagne  et  la  Societe 
anglaisij  des  Quakers  ont  aussi  des  stations  dans  cette  subdivision. 
L'Eglise  romaine  y  est  representee  par  des  Jesuites. 

V.  iiemontaut  vers  le  nord,  j'entre  dans  la  colonie  anglaise  de 
Fatal,  et  daaa  le  Zoulouland  indSpendaat.  La  Soei6t$  am6ricaine 
dssmifsioiiB  6trangeres,  de  Boston,  PEg^ise  libre  d'Ecosse,  I'Eglise 
ingjaise  6piscopaie,  la  mission  anglaise  wesleyenne,  la  mission  de 
Beriin,  odle  de  rEglise  de  Norw^,  de  PEglise  bollandaise  reform6e| 
la  ini»ion  allemande  de  Hcrmannsburg,  et  la  mission  de  PEgUse 
Boe<loise,  trayaillent  toutes  d  la  double  tache  de  convertir  les  paiena 
an  christianisme,  et  d*empecher  les  soi-disants  chretiens  de  tomber 
dans  le  po^nisme  L*Eg:liso  romaine  est  representee  par  des 
Tmppistes  et  des  Oblats  de  Marie. 

^  I.  An  nord  dn  Zoulouland  se  trouve  la  colonic  portujraise. 
\^  Societu  amerifaine  des  missions  etrang^res  de  Bu?siun  y  a  euvoye 
une  mission,  et  l.i  mission  vaiuluis(}  y  a  fonde  phisieiirs  stations. 
L'Eglise  ruiuaine  est  representee  par  des  pretres  portugais. 

VIL  Quittant  la  eote  je  mont  snr  le  plateau  de  TA&ique 
ecntrale  mdridionale,  et  j'entre  dans  la  subdivision  oocapie  par 
TEtat  libre  de  rOrange  et  par  le  Transvaal.  L*Egliae  anglfuse 
^piaoopale  y  a  deux  dioceses.  L'Eglise  anglaise  wesleyenne,  la 
mission  de  Berlin,  la  mission  allemande  de  Hermansbourg,  et  la 
mis3<ioii  vaadotse,  deploient  une  grande  activity  parmi  les  colons 
et  U  population  indig^,  L'Eglise  romaine  est  representee  par 
de^  Oblats  de  Marie. 

VIII.  Plus  avant  dans  Tinterieur,  se  tronve  la  subdivision 
comprenant  k*  ]i«'-C}uianaland  nn<jlais,  le  Ba-Soutoland  et  le 
Grifjualand.  La  Socirtc  drs  missiuii-  de  Londres  a  oeeupe  pendant 
loncrtemps  une  position  importante  l  iu^  cette  subdivision;  I'Eglise 
uii^Liiae  wesleyennei  et  la  mission  de  iicilm,  y  out  ioude  un  grand 
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nombre  de  stations.  La  Societe  evangelique  de  Paris  a  une  misaoD 
importante  parmi  les  Ba-Souto,  et  l*Eg:lise  episcopale  anglaise  vise 
d  6tcndre  son  champ  d'activite  de  hi  subdivision  susmcntionnee 
jusque  dans  le  Le-Souto.  L'Eglise  romaine  est  represditce  tlans 
ce  dernier  pays  par  les  Oblats  de  Marie,  qui  y  ont  plusieurs  stations. 

IX.  Je  passe  dans  la  vaste  r^-jrion  du  haiit  plateau,  borne  au  nord 
par  le  Zaiuhi;/e,  et  qui  est  liiaiuU-iiant  compris  dans  la  .-phere  d'in- 
fluence  aiiglaise.  EUe  n'a  pas  encore  do  nom  coUectif,  mais  on  peat 
divB  qu'eUe  ae  oompoae  dn  Ma-T6b616Uiid  et  du  Ma-Shonaltttd,  et 
renfeime  d'autres  sabdiTisioiis  territoriales  moins  bien  oonnues  et 
moinB  importantes.  L'Ef^iae  Episcopale  anglaise  y  oconpe  un  poBto 
avanco,  et  deux  evech6s  sont  en  voie  de  formation.  La  Societe  dea 
miaaioiia  de  Londres,  TEglise  refonii6e  hoUandaise»  et  la  misnoil 
angjaiee  weeleyeime,  etablissent  de  nouvelles  stations  pour  traTailler 
parrai  les  colons  et  la  population  indip:ene.  L^E^lise  romaine  est 
represcntof^  par  des  J^suites  fran(jai8,  antrlais,  et  beiges. 

An  lnnit  d'un  certain  nombre  d'annees,  par  suite  soit  do  la  con- 
version, soit  de  I'extinction,  de  ces  tribus  paiennes,  faible^  et 
dispersees,  on  peut  s'attendro  a  voir  cette  region  passer  sous  une 
influence  chretienne,  chrutienne  de  nom  si  ce  n'est  de  fait.  L  iii- 
iiuence  mahometane  ne  8*y  est  jamais  fait  sentir,  et  aucuue  croyance 

SXeone  ne  0*7  eit  ^erde  1usqu*4  la  hauteur  d^uue  religion  4crite. 
le  n'a  pas  dans  son  paise  I'lustoire  d'line  olYiliBaUon  dispante  on 
d'un  oommeroe  Iteinty  on  d*une  monarefaie  oiyilisde ;  rien  ne  ltd  fol 
apport6  4  trarers  l'oo6an  par  voie  d'immigration  jusqu'au  jour 
les  Fortugais  ayant  decouTert  la  route  des  Indes,  les  HoUandais  J 
fonderent,  fortuitement)  un  etablissement,  et  les  Portngais  une 
colonie.  H  n'y  eut  jamais  parcil  champ  de  travail  pour  le  mission- 
naire  chretien,  et  il  a  peu  a  redouter  soit  sous  le  rapport  dn  cliiuat 
soit  sous  celui  de  la  population  ;  anrune  pretention  a  rheroijane  ne 
peut-etre  mise  en  avant  par  les  missionnaires  de  cette  repion,  si  re 
n'est  par  le  morave  George  Schmidt,  et  ses  antafroniBt-es  n'etaicnt 
pas  des  paiens  bantous  ou  liottentot^j  mais  des  ckrtiUens  huiiaudais. 
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CHAPITRE  V. 

HiaiOK  O&IBlfTALB. 

Subdivisions :  I.  Rive  nord  du  Zamb^ze.  Nyasaland  et  colonic 
jK)rtugai«!o. — II.  He  du  Z  inzil  :ir  et  spliAro  contiiientale  d'in- 
fluence  alleuiande. — 111.  Luc  Taugau}  ika,  Kutaiigaj  et  sources 
du  Congo.— lY.  Sph^  contineiitale  d'influence  anglaise,  au 
milieu  d'lmepopuljitioii  bftntone. — ^Y.  Pays  dea  Gallas  et 
Abjwiiiie.->*Tl.  Baaaiii  du  -Kil  Bup^zieur. 

Je  tnvene  le  Zamb^ze  ct  m'aTanoe  Ten  le  noid:  oette  legion 
des  trois  anttes :  celle  du  noid  est  occup6e  par  des  royaumes 

in  I<^pendanta  ou  par  dea  colonies ;  roUe  du  sud  a  et^  pleinement 
exploree  et,  situeo  en  dehors  des  tropiqnes,  clle  est  habitee,  sur 
bien  des  points,  par  des  colons  europeens  ;  celle  de  I'ouest  est  tr(^ 
peu  eoiiinn'  au  dela  df  ^  fM*>te^,  avec  cette  exception  que  durant  cos 
dix  demit'res  annef  >  1^^  ^fl-^^^^»  du  8euef:ral,  du  Nipper,  et  du  Conj^o, 
out  sen'i  de  route,  mais  simplemeut  de  route,  pour  s'avancer  dans 
I'iLUrieur.     Dans  cette  quatrieme  region  nous  trouvons  trois 
gnmda  lacs  interieurs ;  elle  a  ete  traversee  dans  toutes  les  direc- 
tioiii  par  de  grandB  exploiateun^  mais,  comme  elle  est  mta^ 
entie  le  tropique  do  Gaprieome  et  celoi  da  Cancer,  il  n'est  pas 
pobable,  qu  elle  puisse  offrir  des  emplaflements  favorables  4  la 
eoloaitatioii  eoropeenne ;  le  grand  but  qu'il  faut  y  poursuivre  c'est 
ds  piot^ger  d^  maiutenaiiti  contre  les  traftquauts  d'esclaves  et, 
par  la  suite,  oontro  les  planteurs  europlens,  les  populations 
indigenes  qui,  au  sud  de  I'equateur,  appartiennent  A  une  seule 
T%<'i\  la  rare  bantoue,  tout  d  fait  distincto  de  la  nice  negre;  il 
faut  1^>«  eitrourager  a  entrepn^ndre  uu  travail  honnetc  et  d  so 
multipii*  r  ]ioiir  former  des  luilliers  de  hameaux  et  des  centaines 
de  villes  mauufacturit-rcs  et  de  lieux  de  marcbo.    II  est  vrai 
que,  pres  de  I'equateur,  nous  trouvons  des  moutagnes  61evee8 
ct  dont  le   sommet  est  convert  de  ncige,   et  au  nord  de 
r^oateur  une  region  montagneuse,  mais  il  reste  encore  &  savoir, 
«  elle  seniit  propice  4  r^tablissement  d*une  oolonie  euro- 
premie.    Au  sud  de  I'^uateur  toute  la  r§gion  est  comprise 
dint  les  spheres  d*influenoe  du  Portugal,  de  TAngleteire,  et  de 
I'AlIemaime,  d  rexreption  d'un  tcrritoire  qui  fait  partie  de 
I'Etat  independant  du  Congo  il  Test  du  20®  de  long.  Est.  Au 
nord  de  Tequateur  Bctrouvt^nt  des  tribus  ind^pendantes,  dont  le 
degr*f  de  civilisation  est  fort  peu  avanro,  et  plus  au  nord  encore 
le  rojaume  d'Abyssinie,  aoi-disant  chr^tien.   La  population  de  la 
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ci]iqiii''mo  subclirision  apparlient  aux  races  chiimite  et  seniitii|ue, 
maib  dans  1(>  ])a5.sin  du  Huut-Nil,  la  population  est  dt*  racL-  iKgre 
sans  melaiiijo.    Los  bt-mites  descendent  evidemment  d'iinmigRmts 
venus  d'Abie;  ils  ont  apporte  avei:  cux  la  religion  de  MaLomct,  et 
une  petite  dose  de  dTilisation  asiatiqae  aiiisi  que  de  eommeroe; 
ce  deniier  est  presqne  enti^rement  entre  les  mains  dee  sujets  indient 
de  8.  M.  rimperatrice  dee  Indes.   Quoiqne  le  Fortogal  soit  depds 
longtemps  maltre  de  la  c&te,  il  n'a  ezerc6  aucune  influence  a 
I'mterienr;  dans  le  fait  on  peut  dire  que  oette  region  a  4t6  d6> 
couyerte  pendant  ces  trente  demi^res  annees  par  les  explorateun 
anglais  et  allemands.    Si  Ton  excepte  TAbyssinie,  on  ne  trouve 
nuUe  part  de  trace  d'acti\'ite  missionnairc  de  la  part  de  TEglise 
romnine  arant  le  commeucemeTit  du  siccle;  aucune  mission 
remonto  a  plus  de  cinqutmte  ans  en  anit  re,  mais  I'activit*'  di  ployee 
actuelk  iiu  nt  est  tres  grande  et  Tun  pent  en  attend  re  de  grands 
resultats.    T.e  iiombre  de  vies  de  missiuunaires  sacritii  es  ju,si]U*ici 
est  dcja  tauiuie.    Nous  trouvonn  dans  cette  partie  du  cbauip  des 
missions  des  repi^sentante  de  I'Angleterre,  de  la  France  et  de 
I'AUemagne  en  quantity  toujoure  plus  eonsid^rable ;  les  OBUTies 
d'^ucatiGn  ont  4t6  s^rieuses;  de  nombreuses  traiuetbus  des 
Ecrituxes  ont  kMk  faites  dans  les  diverses  laagnes  qui,  au  sad  de 
Tequateur,  appaxtiennent  k  la  m^me  &miUe.   Dans  cette  regioa 
le  missionnaire  apparalt  d  son  avantage ;  le  commerce  des  esdavei 
est  en  bonne  voie  d'etre  aneanti,  le  trafic  des  liqueurs  n*a  pas 
encore  commence,  et  unc  tentative  est  faite  pour  I'empecber  de 
s'lntroduire ;  au  point  de  vue  politifiuo,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'elements 
de  trouble,  comme  il  s'en  est  trouve  dans  la  seconde  region  de 
la  part  du  roi  des  Ashanti,  et  dans  la  tJ*oisiemc  region  de  la 
part  du  roi  des  ZoultAis.    Le  mi.s.sionnaire  a  la  un  champ  d'activite 
aussi  favorable  qu'il  peut  le  souhaiter,  car  il  y  regno  une  tolerance 
enti^re  et  uniTerselle. 

Les  diocdses  eed^siastiqueB  de  PEglise  ^plscopale  angkise,  qui 
existent  dans  cette  region,  ne  sont  paa  des  eirconscriptions  terri- 
toiiales  mais  se  tapportent  &  la  mission  particuliiie  A  laqnelle 
Tevequo  appartient. 

L'l\Lzli<i*  remain e  est  representee  de  la  mani^re  sniyante: 

I.  Prefecture  du  Zambe^e  confiee  aux  Jesuitcs. 

II.  Pro-Ticariat  dn  l  ie  Nyasa,  confi6  aux  missionnaires  iian^ais 
de  Notre-Dame  d'Aixique. 

III.  Prefecture  du  Zanguebar  meridionaly  confiee  aux  Bene- 
dictins  allemands. 

IV.  Vicuriat  de  Zanzibar,  confie  aux  religieux  fran^ais  du  :?amt- 
Esjmt  et  Sacro-Coeur  de  Maiic. 

V.  Vicariat  de  TOu-Nya-Nwembe,  con£l6  aux  missioanairai 
francais  de  Notre-Dame  d'Afrique. 

yi.  Yicaiiat  du  Tanganyika,  confiS  aux  missionnaires  frso^ais 
de  Notre-Dame  d'Aiiique. 
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TII.  Vicariat  du  llaut-Congo,  coufie  aux  missionnaires  franqais 
dc  Xotre-Dame  d'Afrique. 

VIII.  Yicariat  da  Yictoiia^Nyanza,  confix  aax  missioimaires 
frencais  de  Notre-Dame  d'Afrique. 

'  Ia.  Yicariat  da  Pays  des  Galla,  oonfie  aux  Capncins  et  aux 

Franciscains. 

X  Yicaziat  de  TAbyssinie,  confix  aax  CapadnB  et  aax  Laza- 

listes. 

XI.  Vicariat  du  Soudan  ojrTptien,  confie  d  I'lnstitnt  de  V^rone. 

L'on    Toit  par  eons^rpicnt   fjiip   tout,  hormis  le  climat,  est 
favonihle  {\  Toeuvre  des  Tiiissioniiaires,  et  qu'ils  scront  en  Ih'ik'- 
dution  a  touH  eg:ards,  paisfjifil  n'y  a  pus  la  dc  religion  d'Ktat, 
contre  laquelle  il  y  ait  a  lutter,  f  t  (jiie  les  fonctionnairus  des 
Lt^t->  europeens  interess^^s,  et  les  tliiecteurs  des  grajides  Com- 
papiiea  k  charte  sont,  et  out  toujours  6t5,  des  hommes  unimes 
4*0110  bieuTeillaQce  ^lairee,  qui,  sans  se  meler  indAment  d'ancune 
fonne  particali^re  de  propagande,  reconnaissent  la  Talear,  I'impor- 
tance,  et  la  poissance,  da  grand  moaTement  religieux  qui  envoie 
des  philanthropes  fonder  des  hopitaux,  des  6eoles  et  des  chapelles 
poor  le  bicn  spirituel  et  materiel  d'one  population  docile  et 
ju<^u*ici  tr^  malhcureuse.     La  rSserre  personnelle  et  one 
absUntion  compUte  de  toute  usurpation  de  pouvoir  ci\Hl,  ainsi 
que  Tobeisaance  niix  lois  civilcs  mnt  norcssaires  ici,  cela  va  suns 
dire.  aTi««i  bion  rlu  cote  du  missionnaire  que  de  scs  convertis : 
il  hr  faiit  pas  non  plus  avancer  la  pretention  absurde,  que,  parco 
"ju'un  iuflip  iie  (I'Afrique  a  ete  converti  par  un  missionnaire 
irun(,ais  ou  anglais,  son  etat  civil  en  soit  le  moins  du  nioiuhj 
atfixte  ;  I'etat  civil  de  I'Africaiu  ehretieu  est  exactcment  lu  meiue 
qoe  cclui  ou  il  se  troavait  arant  sa  conversion.   Dans  Tlnde 
angjaise,  one  pretention  de  ce  genre,  de  la  part  d'an  missionnaire 
qaeleonqne,  serait  accneillie  par  les  Mats  de  rire  de  tout  fonction- 
naire  anglais,  et  sor  le  sol  de  I'Afriqae  les  d^gations  4  cette  regie 
n'am^nent  aucun  bien.    Lo  royaume  du  missionnaire  n'est  pas  de 
ee  moiidei  et  il  n'a  pas  de  sf  rviteurs  pour  combattre. 

L  Bive  septentrionale  du  Zamb^xe,  Kyasaland,  et  oolonie  porta- 
gaiw. 

La  rni«^ion  fjui  se  trouve  en  tete  de  la  listc  est  remarquablo  par 
la  foi  intri'}>i»lr  de  ses  fondateur*^  et,  d  mon  avis,  par  «on  niamjue 
de  snupsse  Tiinridaine.  La  Soeit'te  des  missions  evaiiicelifjues  de 
Vuryi  a  unr  mission  tres  importaiite  au  Le-Souto,  subdivision  de 
I'Afrique  meridionale.  Deux  hommes  couragcux  partis  de  cette 
station,  ont  traverse  le  desert  et  lo  Zambeze,  atteint  un  point  situe 
en  amont  des  chutes  Yictoiia  et  fondd  one  mission  &  SeshSk^  parmi 
lea  Ba-Rots^«  lis  s'y  sent  maintenos  et  se  fidt  parle  en  leor  fistveur, 
mats  Us  aont  sans  appui  et  sans  communication  arec  la  mer,  ce  qui 
setnble  ^tre  one  n^oessite  aussi  bien  pour  les  operations  mission- 
ludrea  que  pour  lea  op^rationB  militaixes,    Peu  i  pen  la  marde 
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des  aimoxions  europepnncs  s'otpndni  jusqu'a  eiix  et  L  ur  pcjition 
B'ameliorera ;  la  ])()]mliition  est  eutierement  paienne,  parle  une 
langue  qui  nipproche  du  Souto.  JusqiiMci  le  roi  du  pays  a  ete 
independant,  mais  il  nc  le  sera  plus  bieu  lougtemps,  car  quclque 
sphere  d'influeuce  europeenne  Tengloutira  bientut,  que  cela  lui. 
plaise  on  non. 

L'Eglise  anglaise  m^thodiste  primitive,  qui  ne  poss^  que  des 
ressonrces  trds  limitees,  tant  en  hommes  qn'en  argent,  a  envoy^ 
nne  mission  en  ^claireur  dans  la  region  susmentioDDec.  Aueun 
emplacement  n*a  encore  6t4  design^  oomme  qnartier-genSnl,  mais, 

d'apres  les  demi^res  nonvrlles  parvenues  en  Europe,  cette  mission 
s'est  etablie  panni  les  ^lu-Clioukoulombe,  sujcts  du  roi  des  Ba-Rot<e. 

DesceiidaTit  le  Zainlx'ze  jusqu'il  son  continent  avcc  Ic  Shir'-,  je 
p:is>e  all  »U'hi  dc  cct  aftiiieut  dans  nne  region  renduc  celchre  par 
](•  souvdiir  dc  deux  j;rands  heros,  Livingstone  et  Teve-jue  Mac- 
k<  nsif,  qui  tons  deux  out  troiive  la  raort  dans  ces  contrees.  Le 
([uartier-general  du  la  mission  de  I'EgliBe  etablie  d^Ecosse  se  troure 
a  Blantyre,  sur  le  petit  lac  Shiroua.  Les  rapports  annuels  nous 
tiennent  au  coniant  de  riBayre,  qui  B^accomplit  parmi  les  tribns 
pa'i'ennes  des  Yao  et  Ma-Kganga.  L*on  pubUe  des  tradoctions  des 
EcritureSy  et  des  liTies  d*Mueation :  cette  mission  promet  beancoop. 

L'Eglise  libre  d'Ecosse  oocupe  les  rives  occident^es  du  lac  Nya-sa^ 
de  Livingstonia  au  sad,  jusqu'u  la  route  SteTenson,  et  a  la  limite 
do  la  spb^  d'infiuence  aUemande  k  Tangle  nord^ouest.  Bandaon^ 
est  la  station  principale  avec  nne  ligne  de  stations  secondjiires. 
Une  Compajrnie  comuierciale,  qui  refuse  d'iraporter  des  HqiH'iir-? 
enivrantos,  a  un  vnpfur  sur  les  caiix  du  lac.  A  I'ouest  s'ouvre  un 
diaiii])  d'evangeli>ation  d'une  etendue  illimitee.  Le  travail  des 
luissionnaires  a  revole  nne  grande  variete  de  langues,  et  des 
ouvrages,  d'education  uiiisi  que  des  traductions  des  Ecritures  sont 
en  vole  de  publication.  L'Eglise  r^formee  hoUandaise  travaiUe 
de  concert  avec  cette  mission.  Snr  la  rive  opposee  du  lac  ae  trouTe 
la  branche  m^ridionale  de  la  mission  anglaise  des  Vniversitt^  dans 
rAfrique  orientale;  le  qnartier-g6n4ral  est  dans  Die  de  Likoma^ 
mais  il  y  a  des  stations  sur  terre  ferme  dans  la  spbere  d'inflnence 
portugaise,  la  mission  possMe  un  vapeur.  La  population  est  com- 
post'de  paiens  de  race  bantoue  et  la  langne  principale  est  leyao. 

La  spbere  d'influenee  allemande  s'etend  jnsqu'd  la  rive  septen- 
trionale  du  lac  Xvasa,  et  la  celebre  comnmnaute  des  fr^res  de 
I'Unite  on  mission  morave  n'a  j)oint  perdu  de  tcTiips  ])(iur  ( nvoyer 
une  mission  parmi  les  Aouakoukoue  tribu  du  distiu  t  de  KomU' ; 
je  n'ai  pas  encore  re^u  la  nouvelie  de  leur  arrivee,  ni  du  choix  d'un 
emplacement. 

La  Socicte  missionnaire  aUemande  qui  a  son  centre  a  Berlin  n'a 
pas  tarda  non  plus  k  eayojer  une  mission  dans  la  tribu  Toisine^ 
celle  des  Awakinga;  je  n*ai  reiju  encore  aucune  nouvelie  de  leur 
airivde  ni  du  cboix  d'un  emplacement. 
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L'Eglise  romaiiie  est  representee  dans  cette  subdivision  par  des 
J^soit^  deja  signales  dans  la  region  meridionale,  rcpandus  dans  le 
2aiiib^26  inferieur,  et  dans  la  coloziie  portugaise,  oii  se  trottvent 
ioni  des  pretres  portugais.  U  7  a  line  station  des  musionnaires 
Inn^ais  de  Notie*Da]ne  d'Afrique  4  Mponda,  snr  le  Shir6,  aur  la 
live  m^ridionale  dil  lac  Nyasa. 

IL  U  de  Zanzibar  et  sphere  continentale  d'influence  allcmande. 

Hans  etrc  repr^sent^  par  un  agent  dana  cette  aubdiTision,  la 
Societe  bibliqiu?  britannique  et  ^trangere  y  a  accompli  ime  oeuvro 
considerable  par  la  publication  de  nombreusea  traductions  des 
Ecritures. 

Par  suite  de  1' immigration  qui  a  eu  lieu  pendant  bien  des  sieolea 
d*A rubes  et  de  Per?»ans  du  continent  asiatiqne,  et  dc  I'existence  d'un 
gr^iid  nombre  d'individuij  de  demi-sang,  lu  relij^iun  muliometane  est 
puissamment  representee  dans  cette  subdivision,  et  elle  s'est  fait 
mandire  &  nn  point  effrayant  par  le  commerce  des  esclares,  mais 
oomme  ce  pays,  pour  ce  qui  conceme  le  continent,  a  passe  depuis 
pen  dans  la  sphere  d'influence  allemande,  et  en  ce  qui  conceme 
les  lies  de  Zanzibar  et  de  Pemba  dans  ccUe  de  la  Grande-Bretagne, 
I'islamisrne,  aosfli  bien  que  I'esclavage,  disparaltra  sans  doute  peu 
iipeu.    La  oel6bre  mission  anglaise  dus  Universit^s  a  son  quartier- 
general  k  Zanzibar,  ou  elle  est  a  I'ceuvre  depuis  trente  ans.  Sa 
branchf  meridionale  a  dejtl  ete  sii^nalec  d  propos  de  la  subdivision 
precedent* •.    Depui*»  ({ue  les  Allemauds  ont  t'leve  des  pretentions 
sur  r Afri'juc  orientale,  uiie  niission  alleraunde  speeialement  destinee 
a  l  AfriqUi',  .s*est  formee  a  Uuilin,  elle  ebt  deja  a.  I'oeuvrc'  inais  ne 
s'aventure  pa»  luiu  des  cotes.    Depuis  bien  des  annees  la  SoeirtA 
des  mis^sions  de  I'eglise   anglicaue  a  des  stations  ties  avaiit 
dsns  Pinterieur;  la  plus  septentrionale  se  trouve  dans  la  sphere 
d'influenoe  allemande,  snr  la  rive  m^ridionale  du  Victoriu-Kyanza. 
la  SociM  des  missions  de  Londres  a  anssi  ses  reprSsentants  dans 
la  partie  occidentale  de  cottc  sub<li vision.    L'f^gUse  romaine  est 
n  ;  '    itee  par  une  mission  de  Pordre  du  St-Esprit  et  Sacre-Coeur 
de  Marie  qui  a  longtomps  occupe  Bagamojo  sur  le  continent,  vis- 
l-ris  de  Pile  de  Zanzibar.    C'est  une  mission  fran9ai8e,  mais  le 
ponvemement  allcmand  scmble  regarder  de  mauvais  ocil  raerae  des 
m!**qonnaires  fraiicjais,  et  de  raerae  qii'au  Cameroun,  sur  la  cote 
oteuieutalc,  il  a  au^si  etabli  ici  une  mission  catholique  allemando 
et  une  n'nivelle  prefecture  apostolique  du  Zanguebar  meridional 
est  confiee  aux   Bcnedictins  de  Bavi^re,  avec   Pongou  comme 
quiijtier- general,    il  est  exiremement  regrettable,  que  les  fonc- 
tions  et  les  devoirs  des  miasionnaires  soient  envisages  4  un  point 
de  TUB  aoasi  mesqiUB.   Dans  Plnde  anglaise  Ton  n'a  jamais  jug4 
pfoessaiye  de  poser  des  questions  an  sujet  de  la  nationalite  d'un 
missumnaire.   Pins  avant  dans  Pinterieur,  la  mission  fran^aise  de 
Kotre-Dame  d*Afrique  s'est  etablie  k  Tabora  dans  TOu-Nya- 
iS'wcaibfi.    Baste  4  savoir  si  les  autorit^s  allemandes  leur  per- 
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mettroTit  fVy  roster,  surtout  s'ils  sont  accompagnea  des  Frerea 
armes  du  Sah;ir:i  rninrae  dans  la  region  du  Nord. 

III.  Je  iji'nvance  maintenant  vers  Pouest  a  la  limite  extreme  de 
la  Bphert'  d  iiiliueiice  allemande  dans  le  bassin  du  lac  Tanganyika; 
dans  cette  subdivision,  je  coniprenda  les  contrees  plus  occidentales 
encore  et  peu  counucs  de  Katanga  et  do  Gurcngimze  et,  les  i>ources 
du  Congo,  sur  le  temtoire  de  I'Etat  du  Congo,  mais  ntuees  k  I'EBt 
da  20^  do  long.  Est,  Depnis  de  longaes  ann^ea  la  8od6td  des 
misBiona  de  Londies  a  dans  cette  subdiviaioxi,  des  atationa  et  ui 
vapeur.  En  Tenant  par  la  mer,  du  c6t4  and,  Tacc^  de  ee  lac  est 
plus  facile ;  un  court  voyage  par  terra  yous  conduit  au  point  le 
plus  meridional  le  long  de  la  route  Btevenaon  jusqu'a  Karongasor 
le  lac  Nyasa,  d'ou  Ton  se  rend  par  eau,  en  empruntant  le  cours  <lu 
Sbire  et  celui  du  Zambeze,  jusqu'd  roeean  Indien.  Depnis  bien 
des  annees  dejji  TEgliso  romnine  y  est  re])resentee  par  la  miv^sion 
de  Notre-Daiue  d'Afrique  et  d«'ux  eveques  sont  morti>  u  leur  poste. 
J'ai  trouve  heureusenient  des  details  recents  et  authentiques  snr 
cette  mission  dans  les  Jfi\.Mun^  cafhjoliqties  illmfreeiy  revue  mensuelle 
anglaise  publiee  a  Loudrcs  sous  ks  auspices  de  Teveque  de  SaiiurJ ; 
Les  stations  missionnaires  sont  construites  comme  des  forts ;  ellei 
sont  trtia  solidement  batiea  et  percto  de  meuitridres.  A  Ifyi^m^ 
le  colonel  Jonbert,  soldat  dana  I'ami^e  papale,  s'est  charge  de  ^Ia 
defense  ann€e.'  U  vit  seul  au  milieu  de  ses  troupes  indig^ 
"  et  ses  attributions  sont  de  d6fendre  les  stations  misaonnaires 
centre  les  dangers  qui  pourraient  les  menacer.  Le.  plan  d'operfr* 
^*  tions  des  missionnaires  franqais  consiste  k  acheter  auz  Arabos, 
"  aux  chefs,  aux  parents,  des  centaines  de  petits  gar^ons  ct  He 
petites  lilies  api's  de  trois  a  cinq  ans  environ.  Cbaque  enfant 
**  apprend  h.  travailler  et  est  oleve  strictement  comme  un  eatlioli<jue 
**  remain."  (Juillet  1891,  p.  41.)  Karema  parait  etie  fcitue  dan? 
la  sphere  d'intiuence  de  rAllemague,  et  Ton  pent  se  deniuLltr 
combien  de  temps  les  auturites  allemandes  tolereront  ces  hommcij 
arm^s  et  ces  places  fortes  occupees  par  des  Fran^ais.  Dans  Tlnde 
anglaisoi  s'il  ^tait  prouvl  qu'un  missionnaire,  a  quelque  natkm 
qu'il  apparttnt,  eiit  flyst^matitjuement  achet6  dee  enlanta,  non  dans 
I'intention  de  sauver  leur  vie  en  temps  de  famine,  mais  avec  le  but 
avou^  de  former  une  congregation  chr6tienne,  ce  misdonnaiie» 
disons-noUB,  se  verraii  mcttre  promptement  cn  prison,  sans  que  eon 
caract^re  eocl6siastique  lui  fut  d*aucune  utility.  8i  des  enfaots 
Chretiens,  en  Abyssinie,  en  Syrio,  on  en  Arm^nie,  6taient  achetes  de 
propos  delibere  i)ar  des  mahometans,  dans  une  intention  analogue, 
et  circoncis,  nous  pouvous  nous  representer  comment  cette  nouvelle 
serait  accueillie  en  Europe.  11  y  a  quclques  annees  sur  ce  meme 
lac  Tanj}ranyika.  deux  missionnaires  franc^ius  furcnt  tu6.s  par  les 
honiuies  d  une  tiibu,  auxi^uels  un  marchand  d'esclaves  avail  enleve 
leurs  enfants  pour  les  vendre  aux  missionnaires.  Je  suis  forc^  ^ 
m'exprimer  tres  nettement  sur  ce  sujet,   U  est  a  peine  beaoin  do 
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diie  que  n  quelque  gar^on  on  q^uelque  fiHe  aehet^  par  les  misaioiL* 
Diires  de  rOa-Oanda  rtdamait  0a  liberty,  le  representant  de 
ringletem  la  lui  accovderait  anasitdt. 
Ln  d^buta  de  la  mission  Arnot  dans  le  Katanga  on  Garenganz^ 

MDt  obeeon ;  on  vient  de  recevoir  la  nouvelle  de  denz  nonyeaux 
missionnaires  anglais,  qui  out  att^t  la  station  en  noTembre  dernier, 

et  y  ont  tronve  doux  autres  missionnaires  qui  6taiont  encore  en 
phfp,  J.':irriv6e  a  KiitnTiirri  d'un  emi?pnire  de  la  Compagnie  anglo- 
U  l<;o.  receiument  constituee,  a  jete  du  juur  sur  ce  coin  sombre  de 
rAirif|ue. 

A  Tonefit  du  Tanganyika  se  tronve  le  vicariat  dn  TTaut-C'cugo, 
Que  Itis  MUsiones  Catholica  designent  sous  le  nom  de  **  Congo 
Superior."  Les  missionnaires  appartiennent  k  la  mission  fran^aise 
de  Kotre-Dame  d'Afrique.  Tout  y  restera  &  I'etat  mdimentaire 
u  te  qu'on  ait  mbli  nn  service  de  yapeurs,  de  Kjangond  & 
6tanie7*Fooi,  et  eonstmit  nn  chemin  de  f er  de  14  &  l'oo6an 
Atlanaqne. 

IV.  La  qnatri^e  snbdivision  embrasse  la  spb,to  continentale 
d'influencc  anglaisc  sur  l'6qnatenr,  anssi  loin  que  setendent  les 
trihus  bantoues.  Une  ligne  de  demarcation  est  tiroe  entre  les 
t":^^■5  G^alla,  de  race  chaiinf*',  qui  sont  comprises  dans  la  sub- 
division suivantc  ainy^i  que  lours  congen^res  les  Somalis,  et  les 
liabitants  de  i'Ahyssinie.  La  Societe  des  Missions  de  I'Eglise 
juiglieane  est  f  tablie  d  Mombas  depuis  bientot  cinquante  ans,  et 
pos*ede  une  ligne  de  stations,  qui  s'etend  jusqu'4  la  limite  de  la 
spb^  d*influence  allemande;  une  station  est  situee  dans  cette 
sphere  mtee,  i  Chagga.  Lea  antree  rtationa  compiiaea  dana  la 
sphlbre  allenuinde  ont  deja  §t6  mentionn^ea  A  propoa  de  la  anb- 
onsion  II ;  maia  cette  quatridme  anbdiTiaion  a'^tend  antonr  de  la 
rire  septentrionale  du  Victoria-Nyanza,  an  nord  de  I'lqnatenr,  et 
cette  Bocietr  a  une  mission  de  la  pins  baute  importance  a  Bonbaga, 
cspitale  de  TOu-Ganda.  De  temps  en  temps,  des  propositions  sont 
faite^,  HTi  pen  d  la  legere,  de  placer  et  d'entretenir  un  vapeur  sur 
le  Victonu-Nyanza,  k  une  altitude  de  3800  pieds  au-dessus  du 
oiveau  do  la  mer,  (*f  de  porter  des  materiaux  a  des  centaines  de 
milles  du  port  de  Zaii/i]):ir,  sans  autre  moyen  de  transport  (pie  des 
port<»urs.  II  est  evi  lf  nt  que  nous  nous  trouvons  ici  en  presence 
d  un  prubleme  de  la  plus  giande  importiuice,  et  comme  la  duree 
d'lm  vapeur  en  Afrique  ne  depasse  guere  cinq  ans,  et  que  la  possi- 
lalite,  ponr.  ring^nienr  enrop^en,  de  viTre  aona  l'6qaatenr  n'eat 
qae  de  tioia  ana  en  moyenne,  I'envoi  de  Tapeura  et  d'ing^nienra 
derra  ^tre  r6p6t6  ioUei  pudtM,  L'dyangShaation  dn  monde  ne 
ddpend  paa  dea  inrentiona  bumainea.  Pour  se  rendre  en  Angle- 
terre,  Augustin  fit  la  traversee  dana  nne  barque  du  pays ;  Patrick 
et  Colomban  aU^nt  en  Irlande  et  en  revinrent  dans  un  bateau  de 
pccheurs  du  pays  dc  Galles.  St. -Pierre  n'avait  point  de  vapeurs  4 
aa  dispoaition.   Toua  lea  aecoura  de  Tart  et  de  la  acience  viendiont 
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en  tempa  voulu,  si  nous  avons  la  patience  (rattendre.  L'Eglise 
anglaise  libre  methodisto  (unie)  a  quelquea  stations  d*une  cert4iiTie 
importance  dans  le  %  oij?inage  do  Mombas.  Beux  missions  ulkiuuudes 
86  sont  etablies  tout  reccuimtut  dans  le  pays;  Tune  cclle  de 
Neukirchcn,  dans  la  Prusse  rhenane,  est  k  Poduvre  panni  les  tribuB 
bantoues  des  Wa-Fokomo ;  Paatre,  celle  des  Eglises  protestantei 
de  BaTite,  trayaiUe  parmi  lea  tribus  bantooee  dea  Wa^Sjonba. 
Je  Tois  mentioiiii6  une  misaion  niMoiBe  Bur  lea  boida  de  la  liTi^ie 
Tana,  n  lis  je  n'ai  pas  dc  donnecs  positiyeB  but  lea  bonis  de  la 
riviere  Tana,  maia  je  n'ai  pas  de  donnees  positiTeB  sur  cet  etablisBe* 
ment.  La  mission  fran(;aise  du  St.-EBpiit  et  Sacre-Ccenr  de  Marie, 
dont  le  quartier-pcni  ral  est  a  Bap^amoyo,  a  fait  demiertinent  des 
reconnaifssanres  daus  la  pailie  oritntale  de  cette  subdivision  et  va  y 
etablir,  r  f'llo  nc  I'a  dt'ja  fait,  des  stations;  e He  est  la  tres  bi en- 
venue  dans  la  sphere  d'inHuence  anglaise,  ou  lefnie  une  tolerance 
universelle  eomme  partout  ou  flotte  le  pavilion  V)ritannique. 

Dans  la  partie  occidentale  de  cette  subdivision,  c'est-a-diru  dans 
POu-Ganda,  la  mission  fran^aise  de  J^otro-Damo  d*Airique  a, 
depiiia  bien  dea  aimte^  une  impoitante  station,  qui,  de  meme  que 
la  miflabn  piotestante  ^tablie  dans  ce  loyaume,  a  trayers^  il  y  a 
quelque  temps  une  p^ode  de  grandea  diffioultSs,  maia  maintenant 
nn  champ  de  travail  paisible  B^ouvre  poor  tons,  pour  peu  que  Ua 
miaaionnairea  Boient  dea  kommea  de  bon  aena  et  decides  a  ne  ^ 
ae  chercher  querelle  les  una  aux  antrea.  Le  qiectacle  de  missioa- 
naires  franc^ais  et  anjxlais  vivant  en  mauvaifso  intelligence  les  nns 
avec  les  autres  au  coeur  de  rAfricjue,  ne  pout  manqner  d'eveiiier 
daus  I'esprit  des  indigenes  un  doutf  sur  la  realite  de  leurs  principes 
Chretiens.  Je  suis  heureux  dc  constater  que  dans  les  moments 
d'infortuue  ces  deux  corps  de  ehreticas  ont  fait  cause  commune 
centre  les  paiens  et  les  mahometans. 

V.  M'avan<;ant  vers  le  nord,  j'attcins  la  subdivision  du  pays  dee 
Oalla  et  de  PAbyaauiie  dont  la  liioite  la  plus  septentrionale  toucbe 
la  BubdiTision  de  Souakim  dana  la  region  du  noid,  et  ainsi  le  tour 
de  PAfrique  eat  termini.  Comme  noua  Pavona  d4[&  dit,  le  paya 
dea  Ghilla  n'est  a^pare  des  territoiiea  bantous  compris  dans  la 
spliere  d'influence  anglaiae  que  par  une  ligne  de  demarcation 
indetermince,  mais  quelquea  tiibua  du  Bud  aont  6tabliea  dana  lea 
limites  de  cette  sphere. 

L'Eglise  anglaise  libre  methodiste  (unie)  a  une  mission  pamii 
les  Galla  du  sud  ou  Barnretta.  Les  Galla  sont  en  majeure 
partie  paiens,  quoique  quelt|ues-uns  d'entre  eux  aicnt  passe  a 
I'islamisme.  Depuis  bien  des  annees,  I'Eglise  de  Rome  est 
representee  chez  les  Galla  du  nonl  par  des  Capucins  et  des 
Franciscains  et  nombreux  sont  ceux  qui  y  ont  laiss^S  leur  vie* 
Dana  le  noid  de  PAbyasiuie,  sur  lea  andennea  ironti^rea  de 
PEgypte  Be  trouve  une  miaaion  auddoiae^  ^tablie  &  IC'Knllo. 
En  Abyaainie  nous  aniyona  au  nulieu  de  ehi^tiena  du  caiactira  le 
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pbs  dSgrad^  et  de  Jnili,  qui  ne  Bont  ni  das  H6bieax  ni  m^me  de 
nee  s^mitiqiie,  maU  des  proselytes  de  race  chamite  parlant  line 
lan^e  chamite.  La  "  Societe  de  Londres'*8  traTaille  parmi  cea 
Juifs  josqa'au  moment,  ou  les  missionnaires  europ^ns  furent 

expulses,  mais  Tcpuvre  a  etc  continneo  par  les  indip^enes.  La 
Societe  biblique  britiinnique  et  etran^ere  y  travaille  activement  au 
moyen  de  ses  traductions  dus  Ecritures  mais  elle  nV  a  pas  do 
d'-pot.  L'Eglise  romamo  a  ete  represonteo  depuis  une  serie 
duiiuCcs  par  les  congregations  des  Lazaristcs  et  des  Capucins. 
Des  missioiis  protcstantes,  qui  y  existaient  il  y  a  uu  demi-siecle, 
out  dCi  se  retirer  et  chercher  un  champ  d' action  plus  favorable. 
^  VI.  11  reste  encore  one  aubdivision,  celle  du  baaain  du  Haat-Kil; 
id  nous  avons  eu  pendant  quelquea  ann6e8  une  mission  de  Flnstitat 
de  Verone,  ayec  une  longoe  ligne  de  stations  jasqu^i  Oondokoro  et 
daos  ]a  direction  de  Ponest  jnsqn'A  El-Obeid.  Durant  les  troubles^ 
qni  nut  eu  lieu  en  Egypte  avant  I'occupation  anglaise,  cette  mission 
fut  detroite  par  les  mahomdtans,  et  quelques  missionnaires,  des 
deux  sexes,  sont  encore  retcnus  prisonniers ;  il  est  Tivcmeiit  a 
desirer  que  quelqne  «rrand  effort  soit  fait  pour  dolivrer  les  sur- 
TiTant^.  T.e  temps  s'approcho  rapidement  ou,  de  la  mer  lioujjo 
par  ie  port  de  Souakim,  ou  de  TAbyssiuie  par  Kassala,  ou  de  la 
sphere  anglaise  de  IMfrique  orientale  6quatoriale  en  descendant 
If  dfcuve,  cea  contr^es  redevieudiunt  accessibles;  si  ces  pauvrus 
aussionnaircs  avaient  ete  delivres  nous  pourrions  attendro.  Le 
Bumient  ne  peut-etre  61oign6  ou,  du  port  de  Kismayou  sur  rooSan 
Lidien  dans  la  sph^  d'inflaenee  anglaise,  on  pourra  ouvrir  une 
raute  directe  jusqa*A  Lado  et  Gondok6io  sur  le  Haut-Nil,  et  6tablir 
d^  stations  missionnaires  avec  une  solide  base  d'op^iations  sur 
roc^sn  dans  la  sphere  d'iniiuence  anglaise  dans  I'ancienne  proviiu'c 
d'Emin-Paeha,  ind^pendante  de  la  Turquie,  de  TEgypte,  et  des 


officieux  d'Europi'  avaient  bien  v  ulu  laisser  Emin-Facha  oik  il 
Itait,  roccn.^ion  se  smiit  presentee  ]»ius  tot. 
Ceci  termine  i  lubWire  de  cette  region  et  le  tour  de  rAfrique. 


Arabes 


tribus  n^gres.    Si  les 
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Hask  tium  lulled  and  also  ta^n  potiMrioa  P  I  Kings^  zxi.  19. 
Qtne,  Qwmif  ne  drnnimm  aoeipui. 

CliAPTEB  I. 

The  Miserable  Sioky. 

The  British  Tiger  has  tasted  hlood,  and  retams  to  the  henqoet,  u 
usual,  under  the  mask  of  the  highest  henevolence.  Last  jear  was 
distingoished  by  the  nnjnstifiable  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the 
Eastrm  Ecjuatorial  African  Company  in  annexing  TJ-Ganda,  and 
Blau^lltoring  the  fioman  Catholic  converts  of  the  Fren.1i  Mission  on 
Victoria  Nyanza:  that  matter  is  not  settled  yet,  but  tho  u^ual 
pn •fences  of  abolition  of  the  Slavc-Tradc,  expansion  of  liritii^ 
Commerce,  pons i))k'  co]oiii/fitif»Ti  of  wliito  tsettlers  in  a  Rejrioii  under 
the  Kqnntor-line,  and,  Heaven  help  tlic  mark !  the  a>si>t!iiif'e  to 
Christian  Mi-.siouaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  and  Love, 
were  not  wanting.  The  scene  has  now  Nlufted  to  a  portion  of 
Africa,  South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  another  Chartered 
Company  is  in  the  field,  cutting  down  the  Ma^Tab^le,  a  Seetioii  d 
the  great  Zulu  Race,  plundering  the  country,  and  commencing;  to 
annex  it,  and  confiscate  the  hind  for  the  purpose  of  settling  British 
Colonists,  and  protecting  the  poor  dear  injured  Ha-Sh6na :  we  all 
know  what  will  be  the  position  of  such  poor  weak  tribes^  when  the 
British  settler  is  in  possession,  and  has  his  heel  down  on  them. 
The  fate  of  the  Maori,  the  Australian,  the  Tasmanian,  and  the  Bed 
Indian  of  North  America,  is  well-known. 

The  British  taxpayer  may  well  cry  out  to  Mr.  liliodcs,  in  the 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Achilles  by  Homer : 

**  What  cause  have  T  to  war  at  thy  decree? 
The  Ala-Tttb«li)  nc\  ci"  aijuied  me." 
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The  Ha-Tabele  may  well  cry  out  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew,  who 
mented  the  interference  of  Moaee : 

**  Who  made  you  ruler  and  judpre  over  ns  ? 
Wilt  thou  loll  me,  as  thou  didfit  the  Egyptian  yesterday  ?  " 

Uniicrcssiiry  and  dangerous  interference  in  Efjypt,  unjustifiable 
iuvu^ion  of  Abyssinia,  thoughtless  and  profitless  annexation  of 
tl-Ganda,  and  now  cruel  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  Ma-Tabele: 
nch  is  the  British  Becord  on  the  Bast  coast  of  Africa :  National, 
Beligious,  and  Human*  Freedom  has  retired  into  the  deserts  of  the 
Biidiii,  and  there  defies  the  British  lion.  The  disgrace  of  Khartum, 
snd  Kajiiba  Hill,  still  hare  to  be  wiped  oat  in  blood.  The  Arab 
and  the  Boer  still  defy  the  British  Soldier  and  colonist.  On  the 
Wetit  coast  of  Africa  there  is  another  Chartered  Company  quite 
ready  to  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  if  occasion  offers,  with  a  chance  of 
booty.  We  read  pleasant  little  notices,  how  Her  Majesty's  Oom- 
mi^sioner  is  boinbanlin{»  towns  on  tlio  West  coast,  accompanied  by 
thp  «l:iu^liter  of  women  and  children,  threats  to  devastate  the 
wholf  countiy,  and  puldic  hanp:ing  of  a  Native  chief:  we  are  on 
the  road  back  to  the  saMif^e  modes  of  warfare  oi  bai'bai'uuij  ages. 
2^0  quarter  asked  or  given.    Yie  Yictis ! 

If  any  other  European  State  ventures  to  annex  a  Begion  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Oceania,  liiere  is  an  outburst  of  pious  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  BjritiBh  Public :  to  Great  Britain  alone  is  reserved  the 
Atgbt  of  invasion,  confiscation,  and  annexation.  The  British  are 
lig^teons  in  all  their  dealings;  the  French,  Belgians,  and  Russians 
are  unprincipled  land -pirates.  It  is  not  unusual  for  Nations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  to  be  blind  to  their  own  defects,  to  see  the 
mote  in  their  neighbour's  eye,  but  bo  blind  to  the  beam  in  their 
own.  Those,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  watched  the 
pmirress  of  events  in  "  Africa  Unveiled,"  have  Icri  t  a  Kecord  of  the 
thou.^ands  of  wonn  ii,  children,  and  men,  killed  by  the  ecientific 
Geographical  Kxpe<litions  on  the  war-path  across  Africa,  by  the 
military  Expeditions  on  the  North,  East,  Soutii,  and  \Vcj>t:  a  towu 
destioyed  here,  and  abandoned,  a  village  bombarded  there ;  a  few 
thousands  of  brave,  ignorant,  all  but  imked  men,  mowed  down  with 
arms  of  precision,  and  Uatling-guns:  behind  them  comes  the 
importer  of  alcoholio  liquors,  a  new  engine  of  misery  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Slave-Trade :  if  Baul,  the  soldier,  has  killed  his 
thousands,  David,  the  Gin-Bistiller,  has  killed  his  tens  of  thousands. 
The  object  of  Great  Britain  is,  apparently,  to  destroy  the  manhood 
of  Africa,  and  we  have  set  about  it  in  earnest;  Amurath  to 
Amiiruth  succeeds. 

The  deviff  of  Chartered  Companies  is  an  ingenious  one:  it  is  to 
supply  a  kill  I  it  buffer  of  crime.  War  is  not  declared  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  Company  does  the  work  as  a  private  concern,  and 
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reports  the  butcher's  bill,  and  the  expenses,  to  its  own  CommrTcial 
constitui  iits.  The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Elienborough,  in  bis 
famous  decision,  laid  down  clenrly  wluit  was  the  mond  po^iiiuii  uf 
a  Company :  in  a  suit  an  uniortuuatt;  defendant  urged,  that  the 
phiiutitf,  a  grt^at  Cumpauj,  had  m  coNMcimce :  **  Conscit'iice,"  s;iid 
the  icuiiii.d  Judj;e,  *'  how  can  a  Compaiiv  have  a  conscience,  wheu 
it  has  no  soul  to  be  saYed,  and  no  backside  to  be  kicked  ? This 
is  a  great  truth,  to  which  the  fia-Ganda,  and  the  Ma-Tab6Iei  beai 
unwilling  testimonj. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grim  pleasantry  in  the  transactian :  while  on 
the  East  of  Africa  we  are  slaying  with  the  sword,  and  on  the  West 
poisoning  with  the  demijohn  of  up  goes  from  Exeter  Hail 
a  sanctimonious  cry  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  poor  African  to  Christianity.  Is  this  the  way  to 
recommend  the  Gos]>»'l  of  Peace  ?  The  Mahometan  invaded  Atric^a 
accompanied  by  the  biuve  Trade,  but  without  the  ahoholir  liquor, 
which  to  him  was  abomination.  The  Clirij«tian  invades  Africa  with 
the  liquor-cnp,  and  Maxim-guns,  and  downright  8lauc;ht(  r.  aiul 
then  makes  a  pretence  of  open  liibles,  Christian  ISehouU,  and 
Slaves  set  free.  The  British  public  enjoyed  la^t  month  the 
spectacle  of  an  Irish  Bishop  in  Westminster  Abbey  encouraging 
the  policy  of  slaughtering  the  Ma-Tab61e :  it  is  a  singular  fact» 
that  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  great  South  African  Kapoleon,  contributed 
largely  to  the  Pamell-f und  to  set  Ireland  free  from  the  British 
yoke,  and  yet  is  foremost  in  the  policy  of  annexing  new  Ir*  landfl 
in  South  Africa:  wiser,  however,  than  our  fathers,  he  kills  dfwn 
the  indigenous  Races,  and  confiscates  their  land  :  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  fooli^^h  enough  to  let  the  Irish  live,  and  retain  their  hind; 
so  eentnries  afterwards  we  rue  the  consequences  of  this  merciful 
policy:  liishop  Alexandrr.  of  Derry,  tjikes  the  opposite  view,  ami 
denounces  the  idea  of  fixenm;  Ireland  from  the  liriti^h  yoke;  he 
still  clinics  to  the  Upuii-Trce  of  Protestant  Ascendancy,  and  vet  he 
has  the  singular  boldness  to  urge  in  an  English  pulpit  a  ucw  policy 
of  unprovoked  spoliation :  and  why  ?  because  he  has  a  son-in-law 
among  the  adyentnrers.  The  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ha-6h6na-land  writes  confidingly  to  1%4  TimM  to  ask  for  subscrip- 
tions to  maintain  Schools,  Chapels,  and  Kurses,  as  if  the  whole 
country  had  not  been  occupied  by  an  invading  army,  as  if 
thousands  of  the  males  had  not  been  slaughtered,  leaving  widows 
and  orphans  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  detest  the  foreign  invaders, 
who  pjetend  to  come  for  their  good,  but  more  particularly  for 
their  goods  and  chattels.  Tlio  Bishop  of  Derry  a  lmits,  that  the 
motliera  of  the  Ma-Tabele  are  in  all  cases  Ma-bhona  women. 

is  any  word  ])riuted  in  the  Daily  x^iewspapers,  is  any  thought 
entertained  by  the  readers  of  those  Newspapers,  of  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  of  the  occupants  of  the  soil  y  Who 
made  us  rulers  and  judges  of  the  shortcunungs  of  the  ^a-Iabelc? 
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iie  we  in  these  last  days .  oommissioned  to  kill  off  NatiTe  Baces  as 

Termiii  ?  It  ia  well  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  \mt  not  to  use  it  as 
t  giant.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  said  Gain:  the  modem 
Cain  iroes  in  to  be  the  destroyer  of  any  portion  of  the  Human  Kace, 
that  >tan(ls  in  his  way.  In  the  History  of  Britain  our  sympathies 
an  with  tho  early  Biitons,  savages  though  they  were,  in  the 
inviisiun  of  this  IshiTul  l)y  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Nor- 
mans: we  feel  for  King  Alfred  in  his  troubles,  and  there  is  a 
halo  mund  all  brave  patriotj^.  who  have  lived  and  died  for  their 
!Nati\f  lauds;  and  up  to  this  time  there  ha«  been  a  hatred  for 
ruthless  invaders,  whether  warriors,  or  adTenturers:  but  public 
SBDtimeDt  has  changed  now;  the  British  lay  daim  to  he  tho 
chtitered  libertines  of  the  unciTilized  world.  The  Sixth,  and 
the  Eighth  Commandments,  do  not  apply  to  Chartered  Companies,  * 
or  Scientific  Expeditions  on  the  w  i  -path.  But  there  is  a  day 
of  Judgment  lor  all  that,  for  all  that ;  and,  if  the  House  A 
Commons  lets  these  kind  of  transactions  pass,  there  is  still  a 
higher  tribunal,  to  which  slanglitered  and  expatriated  Africans 
may  appeal  :  th^ir  bloml  will  rry  out. 

1  he^rfroni  a  friendly  pen  wliat  is  the  policy.  This  is  the  style 
of  wntiug  in  an  English  periodical  of  a  "jQii  du  siecle"  i^riton, 
Mr.  Theodore  Bent : 

"Nothing  but  liiaking  a  clean  sweep  of  the  Ma-Tabelu  out  of 

the  country,  and  driving  them  across  the  Zambesi,  can  settle 
^  the  matter:  then,  if  a  series  of  forts  is  oonstruoted  to  prevent 

their  retom,  Ma^Skdna-land,  and  Mk-TMh-hndf  may  hope  for 

a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity." 

The  Koman  historian  centuries  ago  describes  a  settlement  of 
this  kind  in  the  stinging  words: 

(« Solitudinem  faciunt,  et  Pacem  appellant.*' 

Thi?5  is  just  how  the  Romans  treated  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
Helvetia,  and  Germany,  till  the  day  of  vengeance  fell  on  them. 
The  aiMitiou  of  the  wonis  Ma-Tabele-lan<l  shows,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poor  dear  Ma-Sliuna  would  be  not  enough :  to  drive 
the  Ha-Tabt;le  from  their  ovm  country  across  the  Zambesi  would 
indeed  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul :  what  would  the  Ba-Rotsi, 
and  Ba^Shukulumbi,  and  the  British  Colonies  on  Lake  Kyaaa,  say 
to  nich  a  policy?  There  would  be  continual  slaughter  on  the 
Zambesi,  such  as  in  far  away  centuries  there  was  on  the  Khine 
and  D  diube.  The  ingenious  device  of  building  forts  for  protection 
was  adopted  by  our  ancestors,  who  erected  the  great  Roman  Walls, 
btit  their  object  was  to  keep  the  Picta  and  Scots  out  of  Britain : 
but  \h''  mf>d<m  Briton  suggests  a  new  use  for  such  walls:  to  keep 
tlic  l  iu  tul  owners  out  of  their  own  territory,  which  the  modem 
Pict  and  bcot  have  by  force  appropriated* 
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But  is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ?  The  same  writer  tells  us 
what  makes  the  mouth  of  the  adventurer,  the  volunteer,  and 
colonist,  watfT.  Ma-Shona-land  coTitHins  forty  thousand  square 
miles  suitaMf  to  coluuisation  by  KurujKjans,  havinp^  an  improrin^ 
climate  (what€%'er  that  may  mean)  and  almuly  profhieiiii;  all 
manner  of  vpj:r  ta})lrs.  but  it  is  not  fit  for  hors(^s  or  cattle,  lu  ing 
infuctod  by  tlit;  Id-*'  ily  :  but  it  is  really  the  ^Id  mines,  on  which 
the  future  of  Ma-Shona-land  depends:  without  gold  the  cournry 
may  be  self-supporting,  but  not  suffieiently  rich  to  be  valuable  as 
a  sp£cuLATioN :  so  after  all  this  great  scheme  of  benevolence,  these 
lofty  notions  of  protecting  the  poor  dear  Ma-Shdna,  shrinks  into 
**Auii  sacra  fames,"  an  accursed  thirst  of  gold,  which  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  bj  the 
Spaniard:  thr  >!a-Sh6na  woold  find  themselves  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  workers  in  the  mines,  serfs,  slaves,  snd 
vermin,  rnoumbranees  of  the  soil,  and  they  would  not  last  long: 
another  Mr.  Rhodes  would  poli8h  tluiu  off. 

Mr.  Kidcr  Hacrirnnl,  who  dwells  in  a  rejriou  of  airy  romances, 
and  (  banniiii;  intellectual  creations  ot  versutib'  j^enius,  of  which 
I  am  an  unb'ip^ed  admirer,  in  his  letter  to  The  Times,  i&  fciurpriM*!, 
that  educated  men,  as  some  of  us  claim  to  be,  experienced  in  jmllic 
affairs,  and  accustomed  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
maintain  a  gentle,  yet  firm,  rule  of  subject  Millions  in  India, 
during  periods  of  War,  Mutiny,  and  Peace,  should  have  such 
wedcness  of  moral  knees,  muih  eniarffemeni  of  the  political  keoH 
(whatcv(  r  that  term  may  mean)  :  he  fears  that  such  critics,  whom 
he  kindly  describes  as  agitated  old  ladies,"  have  "  lost  their  jrrip 
of  every  principle  of  common-sense,  and  law  of  Human  Nature." 
One  remarkable  reason  ho  g^ves  for  ^fr.  llliodes'  policy  is,  that  it 
has  injured  the  Transvaal,  and  that,  if  Mr.  Khodes  liad  not  been 
on  the  alert,  the  Dutch  Boers  and  the  Portuguese  would  have  laid 
tlieir  bauds  on  these  auriferous  districts:  he  remarks,  that  the 
only  claim,  which  the  Ma-Tabele  had  to  their  territory,  was  thiit 
of  the  *' spear":  is  not  the  British  power  founded  on  the  "big 
ship,  the  rifle,  and  the  cannon "  ?  The  sight  of  these  brave  men 
burling  their  naked  bodies  upon  the  white  soldiers'  bullets,  moved 
even  Mr.  Haggard  to  pity.  The  '*  New  Sentiment,*'  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  old  one,  that  the  robbing  of  land 
is  own  brother  to  the  picking  of  pockets,  and  that  Murder  is 
slaying  one  of  God's  creatures,  whether  done  by  a  prarotter  ia 
London  Streets,  or  by  a  scratch  pack  of  Police,  Colonists,  and 
adventurers,  under  the  command,  Heaven  help  the  mark !  of  a 
Medical  Man,  wbo  superintends  the  infliction  of  wounds,  instead  of 
the  healing.  That,  which  is  morally  wronp:.  can  nover  be  poUti- 
cally  right,  whether  the  author  of  that  wrong  is  the  Ilmperor  of 
Kussia,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  or  Mr.  Khodes;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  a  ^cmeais  will  follow  the  commission  of  wrong. 
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Tbe  kte  Aicbbiahop  of  Annaghiemarlked  to  me  in  Dublin,  in  1892, 
fliat  we  were  suffering  in  Ireland  in  this  centniy  for  the  wrongs 

inflicted  on  the  Irish  Race  in  the  last  and  the  prrc  r  linj?  century  : 
ind  the  shadows  of  the  slaughtered  yictims  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
plies in  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  Ma-Tahele-land,  will  rise  up 
again<^t  tho  British  Xation  in  the  hour  of  lier  peril,  and  decadence, 
which  noiay  be  nearer  at  hand  than  tlie  thoughtless  now  imagine. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  spokm  out  in  their  memorial  to  the 
Government:  their    nds  are  worthy  of  record:   havin<^'  been 
oppn  s-ed  themselves  in  })ast  centuries  they  feel  for  th(jse,  who  are 
oppresbud  at  the  present  epoch,  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of 
their  skins,  or  the  standard  of  their  civilization.      We  have  been 
deeply  pained  bj  the  inf6nnAti0n  eommnnieated  in  the  public 
Vivm  of  tiie  appalling  slangbter,  which  has  taken  place  in  Ma- 
Tahele*land  by  the  arm^  forces  of  the  Chartered  Company  of 
South  AMea.    We  strongly  feel,  that  such  methods  of  prose- 
'*  cuting  commercial  enteipriae  are  entirely  inocmipatible  with  the 
'*  Chzii^ian  Religion,  and  we  regard  it  ns  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation's 
'*  profession  of  Christianity,  that  in  tliis,  as  in  so  many  preceding 
"  instances,  thr  settlement  ol"  our  countrymen  as  colonists  in  nn- 
**  civilized  lands  has  })een  accompanied  by  wars  of  extermination. 
**  \V»-  would  ])res.s  u|)on  the  Government  the;  imporUnce  in  any 
"  future  arran;;ements  of  doing:  nothings  to  sanction,  or  facilitate, 
*•  such  military  mterfcrence  with  the  iiights  and  liberties  of  Is^ative 
Races,  children  with  ourselves  of  one  common  Father.    In  view 
of  the  respunsihilitiea  now  devolving  on  our  GoTeroment,  we 
*'  tmst,  that  its  action  may  be  directed  to  insuring  the  treatment 
of  the  Ma-Tab61e,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  greed,  but  of ' 
"  Jnstice,  humanity,  and  mercy.    We  believe,  that  this  policy  of 
^'  Joflticc  and  humanity  is  not  only  right  in  itself  but  is  absolutely 
**  eswrotial,  if  Great  Britain  is  to  be  able  with  any  effect  to  exercise 
•*  her  influence,  to  prevent  similar  high-handed  encroachment  on 
u  y^tivp  Races  )»y  other  civilized  Powers."    Mr.  Gladstone's  reply 
contains  the  following  words  :    "In  any  case  I  can  assure  you, 
«*  thjit  we  lieartily  share  the  desire  of  the  Society  of  Fnends,  that 
the  Ma-Tabcle  should  be  treated  with  Justice,  humanity,  aud 
mercy." 

The  International  League  of  Arbitrators  has  also  protested 
against  these  acta  ol  Bnccaneenng,  and  appeals  to  the  4neen  to 
itop  all  further  effusion  of  blood,  the  extermination  of  the  poor 
Afriftans,  and  the  Confiscation  of  their  lands  either  by  the  Chartered 
Company,  or  by  tlie  adventurers  in  its  service.  Sir  Willed 
Lamon  lemaAed:  ''We  are  for  an  honest  England,  jn^t  and 
humane.''  There  is  much  reason  to  fear,  that  many  of  the 
Kembers  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  shares  in  the  Company, 
actual  or  prospective.  Other  countries  act  in  a  different  way: 
th«  Sandwich  islands  are  but  the  point  of  a  pin  in  the  great 
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Pacific,  "but  the  President  of  the  United  States  remarks,  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Government  of  the  Queen  by  the  American 
MiniftcT  wus  a  plain  violation  of  Int-emntional  Law,  and  he 
di^uNows  it|  and  condemns  liie  offending  American  citizens,  and 
endeavours  to  restore  lawful  authority.  Is  Great  Britain  to  action 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Bhodesf  The  Oongregatioiial  XTnion  baa  alio 
profited  against  the  injustice  done  to  the  MapTabfie,  innitiBg. 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  JBritona  to  set  an  example  of  Jtutioe  aid 
humanity  in  their  relation  with  nncivilized  tnbes,  and  be^dng 
the  GoYemment  to  interfere  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  Ma-TabUe, 
and  protect  the  British  Nation  from  the  shame  of  in  any  way 
giving  way  to  a  pack  of  self-seekinp:  adventurers,  who  were  quite 
indifferent  to  tlie  lii^hts  of  a  more  feeble  Nation. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  have  also  reraonBtrated.  TJie  Chrii^tian^ 
a  well-known  Journal,  remarks,  ''that  to  treat  the  so-called  barbarous 
**  tribes,  as  if  there  were  no  distinction  between  Goo<i  and  Evil, 
"  amounts  to  justifying  all  the  infamous  transactions,  which  in  past 
"  centuries  have  disgraced  mankind,  and  swept  away  all  traces  of 
«  many  primitiTe  races.  Such  a  shocking  policy  mnst  re-act  on 
<•  the  moral  views  of  the  Conqueror,  and  effiioe  from  their  ideas  all 

yalue  of  Human  life." 

The  Marquis  of  Eipon  received  at  the  Colonial  Office  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  with  reference  to  afiiain 
in  Ma-Tabele-land.    The  deputation  Bubmitted  that,  "  even  if  the 
**  British  South  Africa  Company  has  been  allowed  in  its  relations 
**  with  the  Ma-Shona  and  other  Subject  tribes,  as  well  as  with  the 
**  3iIa-Tabele,  to  usiu    irreater  power,  tlian  it  wn<  entitled  to  under 
**  iti*  Charter,  it  is  competent  for  Her  Majesty's  (niveniment  to  limit 
**  the  Companv's  operations  hereafter  to  equitable  exercise  of  the 
*'  functions  maikrd  out  by  its  concessions,  aiui  to  reserve  or  restore 
*'  to  the  Crown  direct  and  complete  control  over  the  general  aiuurs 
of  the  vast  district,  which  has  now  practically  become  a  part  of 
the  British  dominions.   As  it  was  probable,  that  the  interventioa 
of  the  rainy  season  and  other  causes  wiU  deUy  for  at  least  a  few 
months  the  settlement  on  a  pacific  basis  of  affairs  in  Ma-Tab£le* 
<^  land,  the  Government  should  not  aUowthe  interval  to  be  occupied 
**  in  the  development  of  arrangements  pn  judieial  to  the  interests 
**  of  the  Natives,  and  it  should,  with  the  lenst  possible  delay,  take 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  actively  controlling  th*'  ronrso  of  events." 
T.<tr(]  Kipou  expressed  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  depntntinn : 
be  was  oppo<>(  (1  to  the  principle  of  Chartered  Companies :  the  public 
opinion  of  South  Africa  must  also  be  considered,  thoup:h  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  his  Company  had  no  lSoverei<;n  rights,  and  that  nothinir  could 
be  done  as  regards  the  settlement  of  the  country  without  the 
sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  aome  of  the  poor  Africaw 
mercilessly  cut  down  were  more  than  agricaltarists,  compelled  to 
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ym  in  a  national  defence  of  their  country  and  their  lives.  Gzeat 
fjmpathy  has  been  expressed  for  Captain  Wilson  and  his  party, 

who  pushed  on  im  far,  were  sumunded  and  killed :  so  it  happened 
at  Majuba  Hill  and  Khartum;  sometimes  in  a  house  in  London 
armp<l  intruders  are  killed  by  the  infuriatt'd  householder,  roused 
to  iiifi'liiess  to  protect  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  his 
provK  rty.  Those  who  fell  had  no  coniniission  from  their  Sovereign 
tu  waj^e  war  uceonlinf!^  to  the  manner  ui  civil i/ed  warfare:  the 
tigers,  who  leap  into  a  fenced  enclosure  to  get  at  iho  cattle,  are 
killed.    No  one  pities  the  tiger :  shall  we  pity  the  man-tiger  ? 

Hr.  BeloQs  in  his  Utter  on  landing  in  Great  Britain  puffs  up  the 
Inre  men  who  fell,  but  he  forgets,  that  it  is  not  the  dying,  M  th$ 
tame  for  which  Jkath  ii  m^,  ^t  ennobles  the  dead.  Mr.  Selons 
ha^  probably  not  studied  the  legacy  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman 
history,  and  the  immortal  songs  over  those,  who  fell  fighting 
sf^ainst  Sisera,  and  the  Ammonites,  invading  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  Greek  youths,  who  fell  at  Thermopylm  to  save 
Afhon«,  nnd  over  the  Romans,  who  fell  fighting  against  Hannibal. 
Great  Imperial  Nations  mu8t  have  Imperial  instincts;  the  highest 
self-control,  an  entire  absence  of  preed  and  lust  for  gold,  a  pity  for 
the  wounded  and  slain.  Tlie  Com]);niy  had  no  such  pity,  or  self- 
FBstraint.  Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  Paisture-laud  was  their  object: 
adTenturers  from  the  Mother-Country  wa4ted  to  amass  fortxines. 
Do  we  feel  any  pity  for  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  bandits,  who 
aie  cut  down  by  the  National  troops  in  the  act  of  pillage  and 
npine? 

No  sooner  is  the  fighting  oyer  than  we  come  into  scenes  worthy 
el  the  camp-followers  or  suttlers  of  a  great  army :  trae  soldiers 
would  not  condescend  to  such  actions. 

**  The  volunteers,  who  have  served  during  the  campaign  are 
**  already  r  Uing  their  rights  to  fanns,  at  prices  varying  from 
**  £40  to  £60.    A  large  number  of  wagons,  londed  with  goods,  are 

now  on  their  way  up.  Horse-sickness  has  broken  out  in  that 
"  country.'* 

•*  On  the  2  2ud,  at  daybreak,  a  small  force  arrived  with  a  day's 
ntaons,  and  we  ate  like  wolves,  the  whole  lot  at  one  meal.  Some 
of  us  went  on  patrol,  and  captured  600  head  of  cattle,  and  killed 
**  about  a  dozen  Ha-Tab^le,  but  weie  too  weak  to  do  more,  physi- 
**  eally  and  numerically  weak." 
"  Bieferring  to  the  land  settlement,  Mr.  Bhodes  said,  that  after 
the  pioneers  had  made  their  choice,  5000  morgen  would  be 
"  aUott<Hl  to  each.    The  Chartered  Company  would  encourage 
•*  sf'ttb-rs,  but  would  sell  no  land  under  3*.  per  morgen." 

*•  The  pegging  out  of  mining  claims  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
**  XumfToiis  <»ld  rrold  workings  have  been  discovered.  In  a  fort- 
**  night  or  &o  i  bhall  start,  via  Tati,  Palapye,  Mafeking,  and  Vryburg, 
^  lor  the  Cape.    My  syndicato  has  got  90,000  acres  of  the  best 
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"  gnnng-laad  in  the  ooimtrj.  We  are  going  to  stock  it  at  once, 
^*  and  work  it  later  on.   I  nave  got  twenty  minen*  elaims,  wluch 
a  prospector  here  is  gtnng  to  peg  out  for  me  on  the  main  reef 

**  below  BuluwaTO,  as  soon  as  possible.    My  ten  claims  in  Ma- 
Shona-land  will  be  pegged  out  before  Chnstmas,  and  all  these 
things  point  to  the  tmt^  that  the  year  has  not  been  wasted,  but 
*^  that  1  shall  liavo  to  return  here,  if  neoesaary,  next  year,  and 
**  certainly  tlie  year  follt)wiug.'* 

A  special  coiuiiiunicati<>7i  to  Th^  Cape  Timeii  from  Buluwayo 
states,  that  since  the  throwing  open  of  the  country  to  settliTs  on 
DeuiuhtT  15,  a  good  ileal  of  land  has  been  staked  out  for  farms 
amouiitmg  in  the  aggregate  to  1 00,000  acres.  Several  promising 
gold-properties  have  also  been  claimed.  The  King^s  late  secretary, 
who  had  been  liberated  on  parole,  haa  been  anested  for  inciting 
the  friendly  Natives  to  waylay  and  mnider  the  whites,  who  an 
prospecting  near  Buluw&yo. 

I  have  been  present  in  great  battles,  and  celebrated  campaigns, 
and  annexations  of  great  ^yinces  in  India,  but  I  never  heard  of 
circumstances  such  as  these  even  in  an  enemy's  country. 

It  is  distinctly  stated  hy  Mr.  Alexander  Bailey,  of  Johannesberg, 
in  his  letter  to  The  Times  of  ^^ov.  6,  1893,  that  Lo-Bcnpila's  men 
were  attacked  and  killed  at  Fort  Victoria  on  July  1 8,  before  any 
declaration  of  war,  and  notwithstanding:  this  departure  from  all 
civilized  precedent,  Lo-Bengula  sent  (}very  white  man,  woman, 
and  child,  safe  out  of  his  uimp  :  he  may  be  a  barbarian,  but  ho  is 
not  a  monster.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  as  Church  Militant, 
joined  the  invading  party,  and  in  his  letter  to  Th$  Iims$  he  calls 
himself  the  Bishop  both  of  the  invaders  and  invaded:  at  any  rate, 
he  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  invaders,  and  accepted  a  lai^ 
grant  of  land  confiscated  from  the  other  members  ox  his  diocese, 
« in  partibus  infidelium."  fie  appears  to  be  a  survival  of  the 
Mediaeval  Bishops,  who  converted  Europe  by  the  help  of  the  sword, 
and  in  the  hope  of  grants  of  fat  acres.  I  conclude  that  the  sixth 
and  eighth  commandments  are  no  longer  read  in  his  diocese,  -Mid 
the  Books  of  .Judges  and  Joshua  are  the  parts  of  Scri]>ture  m  -t 
suitable  for  distribution  to  the  environment  :  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  will  not  publish  such  an  edition 

lu  December,  1893,  a  Missionary  entertained  a  lieligious  Com- 
mittee with  an  account  of  Ma-Shona-land,  from  which  he  had 
lately  arrived.  He  stated,  that  three  thoussnd  acres  of  land  had 
been  granted  to  his  Mission  by  the  Chartered  Gompany :  when 
asked  by  one  of  the  Committee  what  authority  the  Ck>mpany  had  to 
give  away  land,  which  by  ancient  custom  belonged  to  the  tribe 
collectively,  his  reply  was  tiiat  Lo-Bengula  had  made  the  concession 
in  Ma-8h6na-land :  in  a  few  weeks  the  king,  who  granted  this  land, 
was  turned  out  by  the  Company,  and  his  Kingdom  annexed.  The 
Missionary  rt^marked,  that  the  country  round  Fort  Salisbury  waa 
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Tei7  Qoliealtby,  tliat  everybody  was  down  with  fever,  and  that  it 
WM  quite  unfit  for  a  Europeaa  colony,  as  all  cluldren  died. 

The  woids  of  the  Bishop  of  Ma-Shona^land  aie  worthy  of  record, 
and  tie  given  in  justice  to  himself.   **Here  at  Buluwayo/'  the 
Bishop  proceeds,  **a  trader's  house  has  heen  turned  iuto  a 
"  hoi<pital  and  two  rooms  are  full  of  Europeans  only.  Lo-Bengula, 
"  the  Ma-Tabelc  kinpr,  savap^e  as  be  is  towards  bis  own  people  and 
"  other  Nfitives,  has  been  most  considerate  in  not  allowing  houses, 
**  beiouging  to  IVfissionaries  or  traders,  to  be  touched,  or  any 
*'  European  who  stayed  in  hia  country,  while  the  tip;hting  was 
"  goings  on,  to  be  injured.    Even  after  villa^s  were  burnt  by  the 
*'  Europeans  on  the  line  of  march  he  made  no  retaliation,    lie  says 
'*  he  has  given  his  word.    I  have  volunteered  to  go  and  see  the 
"  king,  and  try  and  arrange  something,  that  may  bring  Peace  to  the 
people,  and  I  also  wish  to  explain  to  him  my  neutral  position. 
Before  he  lefl  Boluw^yo  he  asked  where  I  was.   He  calls  me 
*'  the  '  Induna  (captain)  of  the  TeaoherB.'   They  told  him  they  did 
not  think,  that  I  was  with  the  white  men  coming  into  the  country. 
*•  H  •  seems  to  have  said  something  expressing  his  satisfaction.  No 
'*  white  man  has  tried  to  p:et  to  see  him  yet.    I  thouf^ht  that 
*'  I  couM  reach  him,  hut  they  think,  that  I  should  be  killed  by  the 
«»  regimeota  round  him,  and  so  the  olTer  that  I  made  of  going  was 
**  not  encouraged.    IJut  I  have  left  it  open,  as  I  think  I  could 
"  explain  suftieiently  quickly,  even  to  those  who  do  not  know  me. 
**  I  do  not  knuw,  that  I  should  be  of  any  value  to  the  Company  by 
**  going,  for  I  could  only  recommend  Lo-Bcngula  to  accept  terms, 
that  I  oonaider  as  advantageous  to  him  as  to  them.   I  entirely 
"  and  emphatically  repudiate  any  share  in  the  sentiment,  tiiat  tihe 
"  Bwoid  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  Ghiisttanizing  of  these  savage 
Xations,  or  that  the  only  road  for  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
\a  cleared  by  destroying  their  power;  and  I  here  distinctlv  assert, 
that  no  letter  written  or  speech  made,  urging  on  a  war,  has  ever 
**  had  any  sympathy  whatever  from  me.    I  hoped  to  the  very  last 
**  it  would  be  avoided.    The  more  rapid  reception  of  Christi;mitT 
**  mmy      the  outcome  of  all  this;  but  ra])id  reception  is  not  always 
"  mfrtt  solid.    I  can  only  tnist  that  God  will,  in  llis  good  provi- 
•*  dtrnce,  ovi-rrule  for  good  all  that  may  be  wrong."    Still  he  does 
not  see  the  gravity  of  the  case,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  had  Church- 
Parade,  and  the  Holy  Communion  afterwards.    Bid  he  recollect 
the  eondnct  of  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  who  refused  entiy  into 
the  Church  to  the  Emperor  Thoodosins,  whose  hands  were  dyed  in 
Uood? 

The  Cape  Town  Tim$9  of  October  i8,  1893,  gives  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  volunteers  hired  at  Cape  Town  for  the  purpose  of  murder 
ai^  spoliation : 

**  1  am  one  of  the  Frontier-Police  :  there  are  sixtv  of  us:  we  are 
^  eocamped  four  miles  from  .Fort  Victoria :  we  are  to  receive  no 
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' '  pay  after  we  Eave  crossed  the  frontier,  but  to  any  of  11%  lAo 
outlire  the  sorimmage,  will  be  given 

**  (i)  Three  thousand  fir ro^  of  pasturage  lazuL 
**  (2)  Five  share?*  in  a  r^uitl  mine. 

"  (3)  -A.  share  of  tlio  jilundcred  cattle,  etc.  Power  of  sale, 
**  or  hrpothecatioa  of  the  shares  to  the  Company,  is 
•*  reserved.'* 

Tbia  implied,  that  the  whole  country  was  to  be  paicellfld  out 
among  the  invading  army :  no  one  cared  for  the  Ma>Tab^e»  and 
at  the  time,  that  this  iniquitous  engagement  was  made,  war  had 

not  been  dcclare<l.  The  t<  rms  of  the  engagement  carry  us  back  to 
the  simple  time  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  when  the  mother  of  Siseni 
exr'  tod  hor  soiiN  army  to  come  back  "each  with  a  Hebrew 
damsel  or  two."  Women  in  Ma-T:ibele-land  do  not  go  for  much, 
and  can  always  be  purehn'^od  for  six  head  of  cattle.  The  mothers 
and  wives  of  the  slaughtered  Ma-Trsbele  were  all  Ma-Shona  women, 
60  thrrc  muf^t  have  been  a  plethora  of  widows  in  the  market. 

A  con'cspondent  of  TJie  Gazette  de  Lamanne^  who  ha.s  been  settled 
several  years  iu  iSouth  Africa,  and  who  apparently  is  not  of  the 
Company's  party,  and  clearly  has  not  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
mines,  or  of  plundered  cattle,  or  rich  pasturage,  writes  that  at 
the  cost  of  some  expenditure  of  men  and  money,  the  Ck}mpauy  has 
become  absolute  proprietor  of  Ma-Tah61e-land  and  ManShona-land: 
the  Colonists  will  now  cultivate  their  land  without  danger:  the 
miners  will  dig  out  their  gold  without  hindranoe :  the  shareholden 
at  home  will  toiK  li  large  dividends  :  the  influence  of  Qieat  Britain, 
or  possibly  of  tiie  Africander  Repiiblie,  will  become  supreme  in 
South  Africa.    If  to  attain  this  objort  it  has  been  neee«sarr  to 
roiitiscate  the  land  of  several  thousand  blacks,  to  cut  down  and 
massacre  tlie  native  soldiery,  these  ju^e  mere  inciduiits  of  liritish 
Christian  Colonial  life.    There  will  he  a  cry  in  Exeter  Hall ;  thtrc 
will  be  a  few  Newspaper-articles,  and  a  few  Pamphlets,  and  tin  n 
no  more  will  he  thought  of  it ;  the  wheels  of  British  Chnsti&a 
drilixation  will  pass  over  the  lifeless  bodies,  and  the  inctdent  will 
be  forgotten.  The  success  will  be  made  the  most  of,  and  the  means 
used  will  only  be  spoken  of  in  a  whisper.   The  black  must  give 
way  to  the  white;  the  African  Bantu  to  the  European  Anglo- 
Saxon.    No  one  dreams  of  applying  the  maxims  of  the  Rights  of 
Nations  to  Africa.    8ome  may  think,  that  principles  of  Jiistioe  and 
Right  should  apply  to  all  God's  poor  children,  without  reference  to 
their  colour  or  culture,  and  that  a  ])rown  or  blftek  man  is  still  iwAe 
in  God's  image.   The  Company  classes  them  among  the  ^'iers 
naturaD." 

The  war,  and  the  scheme  of  annexation,  were  clearly  planned 
long  before j  there  was  no  sudden  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
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eompelling  a  desperate  policy,  as  somettmeB  happens.  Agents  of 
the  different  Syndicates,  jealons  of  each  other,  bad  come  from 
London  to  aooompany  the  forces,  and  lay  hold  of  their  shares  of  tlio 
**  loot " :  the  war  was  settled  upon  long  heforo  any  "  casus  helli  " 
was  formulated,  before  the  tender  he  irts  of  the  adventurers  were 
touched  by  the  woes  of  the  poor  Ma-Shona :  all  the  friends  of  the 
CmnT>!iny  were  ready  for  the  suatehint,'.  The  British  Nation  has 
ofUri,  too  often,  extiii'j:uished  the  Sovereign  liights  of  Native 
Potv  ntates,  cx.g.  the  Pan  jab,  Oudh,  and  Burma,  but  the  Subjects 
of  the  ejected  Potentates  have  retained  their  ])rivate  property  ' 
nothing  so  mean  has  occurred  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain  as 
this  new  phase  of  aimexatioii.  The  Germans  conqnered  the  Prench 
PtOYinoes  of  Alsaoe  aad  Lorraine,  hut  did  not  expropriate  priyate 
owners. 

In  Decemher,  1890,  Kr.  Maund,  one  of  the  Pioneers  of  Sonth 

Africa,  thne  years  ajro  spoke  in  the  following  terms  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  London;  that  in  addition  to  the  cultivated  and 
pastoral  land,  the  out-turn  of  gold  would  make  Ma-Shona-land  one 
of  the  richest  acquisition^  of  the  Britigh  Empire,  and  that  there 
wou]<I  be  a  rush  of  immigrants  in  that  direction  without  paraLIei 
in  the  ilisitory  of  Afrira. 

Mr.  ('olqiihon's  utterance  is  as  follows:   "He  had  faith  in 
**  Mu-.Shuua-land  and  Ma-Tabtde-lund,  and  believed,  that  the  Colony 
**  founded  in  1890,  with  settled  government  replacing  a  cruel  and 
despotio  harbarism,  was  destined  to  be  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
thonaands  of  onr  fellow-conntrymen.  •  This  was  no  vidgar  an- 
*'  nexation  to  gTatif|r  temtorial  .greed.    The  extension  of  our 
"  Empire  was  a  national  and  a  social  necessity ;  and  wherever, 
wUhrnd  viokUing  content  ions  or  exuting  ItigHt^  we  could  prepare 
the  way  for  our  kindred  to  live  and  spread  under  conditions, 
"  which  promise  prosperity,  it  was  the  most  urgent  of  all  duties 
**  to  seize  such  opportunities  ns  they  arose.  The  Providence,  which 
**  hud  fjuided  our  destiny  so  far,  had  by  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
**  ?r.ai<  ♦  s  rendered  our  Tmiveriid  duties  imperious  duties.    For  we 
**  w  t  ie  not  MS  otlier  NaiiiMi^  are.    Not  only  were  our  own  islands 
**  tou  for  our  peoph ,  but  the  course  of  our  Commerce  and 

•*  industry  had  been  such,  that  we  were  increasingly  dependent  for 
their  maintenance  on  a  trade,  against  whieh  incessant  war  waa 
waged,  aa  if  we  were  the  Ishmael  of  civilized  Nations.   As  we 
eoold  not  grow  our  own  food,  we  must  either  send  our  people  to 
«<  distant  oonntries  in  search  of  it,  or  find  ever  new  customers  for 
M  our  manufactures.    We,  in  &ct|  resorted  to  both  altematiTes, 
"  but  wflfa  sliU  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  national  growth 
**  of  OUT  people  and  the  requirements  of  advancing  civilization. 

There  was  no  object,  which  a  British  Statesman  could  set  before 
*'  him^*  !f.  comparable  to  the  central  necessity  of  providing:  for  the 
d«>T(duj^uieut  oi  our  own  Bace.   If  that  were  a  National  selEsh 
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policy,  might  our  Btatesmen  Iw  saturated  with  saeh  BelfishneBs! 

And  no  nobler  contribution  to  the  ways  and  means  of  such  a 
deTclopment  had  ever  come  across  the  National  path  than  tl 
opening  up  of  South  Africa,  which  was  to  crown  a  centuxy  of 
Imperial  achieirement.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 

Davgib  to  Gbxax  Bbitaih'b  Ekfibx. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  History  of  the  Great  Boman  Empiie, 
when  the  wise  councillors  of  the  (  Emperor  Adrian  recom- 
mended, that  the  limits  of  the  Empire  should  be  fixed  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  Military  Posts :  otherwise'  tlioy  s<iw 
breakers  ahead,  and  that  the  great  Empire  *'mole  ruit  sua  ': 
thus  the  lliver  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Libyan  Desert,  tbe 
Atlantic,  and  Britain,  wore  declared  to  be  the  boundaries.  L*.*t 
Great  Britain  pau.-^f  ami  think.  Take  care,  Caesar,  lost  you  suffer 
loss !  Large  colonies  are  ready  to  break  away  :  India  is  only 
held  as  a  man  holds  a  wolf  by  its  two  ears.  It  is  well  to  hsTe 
the  strength  of  a  Colossus^  but  not  to  use  it  like  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes :  onr  sons  may  blnsh  at  the  condact  of  their  sues  at 
this  epoch,  for  we  haye  amTed  at  the  parting  of  the  wajs. 
Prancis  I  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  wrote  to  his 
Hother  that  he  had  "lost  everything  but  Honour";  we  aie  in 
a  fidr  way  of  losing  all,  includmg  Honour,  as  well  as  the  sense 
of  Chri-^tirin  Justice  betwixt  Man  and  Man.  At  the  time,  when 
the  hungry  classes  of  the  British  Nation  are  looking  "with  enirer 
eyes  at  the  lauds,  and  accumulated  property  of  the  wenltbier 
classes,  we  are  triving  tliem  object-lessons  in  murder  and  aniuxa- 
tion :  the  ap[ji  iipriati()n  of  other  people's  property  is  a  tendency, 
wliich  is  attractive,  and  the  proletariat  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  well  point  to  our  conduct  in  Africa,  of  the  disappearffioe 
of  meum "  and  tuum,"  and  the  neoessity  of  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  material  resources*  What  is  sauce  to  the  goose  b  sanee 
to  the  gander :  if  spoliation  be  legitimate  in  the  green  tree  of 
the  infantine  civilization  ol  Africa,  how  mudi  more  appropriate 
it  is  in  the  old  dead  tree  of  worn-out  European  Society  I  Mr. 
Khodes  is  an  arch -socialist,  and  desires  the  happiness  of  the  many, 
and  I  admit  that  there  arc  stronp^  arj^imcnt-^  in  his  favour,  if 
worked  out  in  tlieir  e?itir(  ty.  \\  e  had  better  have  left  Africa 
alone,  and  not  spend  so  much  money  in  redeeminir  Slaves,  if  ^ve 
intended  to  enter  on  a  career  of  slaughter  and  BpoUatiun  by  the 
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aid  of  niarterod  Companies.    The  last  state  of  AMca  will  be 

worse  tiian  the  first. 

Already  the  good  ship  "Great  Britain"  is  overladen,  and  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  ujid  America,  a  time  of  trial  is  at  hand. 
1\1ien  a  Province  is  cut  aw;iy  from  France,  the  population  of 
tiiat  Province  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  divorce:  witness 
Lnraiiie  and  Alsace:  when  a  colony  or  Ftoyince  is  given  up 
bf  Oieat  Britain,  it  gladly  accepts  the  change :  witaess  the 
loDian  Islands,  the  United  States,  and  the  desire  of  Ireland  to 
dissolve  a  union  of  six  centuries  and  to  get  away.   In  the  case 
of  a  £nnipean  war  what  would  he  oar  position  f  our  interests 
are  spread  over  an  enormous  area:  our  colonies  are  held  to  the 
Mother- Country  by  a  thread  ready  to  snap :  British  India  is  on 
a  vulcano,  held  by  a  vast  British  Anny,  which  owinp;  to  the 
flimatc  sensibly  wastes  every  year,  and  has  to  bo  supplemented 
by  ilnifts  of  fresh  soldiers.     Of  what  profit  imperially,  except 
fur  the  pury)()se  of  bouisting,  are  U-Ganda  or  Ma-Tabele-land  ? 
niU  the  iiihubitants,  who  wear  no  clothes  at  present,  consume 
our  manufactures,  if  any  inhabitants  at  ail  m  the  latter  country 
wrriTe  the  introduction  of  British  colonists.    Up  to  this  time 
liquor  has  not  heen  admitted,  but  the  IKstillers  are  on  the 
mareh,  and  the  azriyal  of  the  first  Demijohn  of  Gin  may  soon 
be  expected.  Liquor  aocompanies  the  British  colonists  just  as 
the  flea  accompanies  the  dog,  and  the  tick  accompanies  the 
eheep:  they  cannot  exist  without  each  other,  and  the  Katives 
f?iH  ready  victims  to  the  new  and  seductive  drink  of  the  white 
man.  so  miK  h  stronger  and  more  df'adly  than  their  own. 

A.ii'1  yi  t  we  read  what  a  young  Settler  writes  home,  that  his 
parson  calls  the  Company's  Military  enterprise  an  **  Apostolic 
3Jii*sion,"  and  that  South   African  sentiment  "  is  pretty  well 
voiced  by  that  reverend  gentleman  "  :  we  in  ?]ngland  are  liardly 
conrinced  of  the  justice  of  the  shameless  attack  on  Lo-Bengula's 
knai,  though  pustifiahle  on  principles  of  African  Warfare.  Pirst 
eome,  first  kill,"  is  scarcely  apostolic,  or  even  British,  in  its 
cliaiBcter.    It  has  more  of  the  reputed  character  of  the  Ztilu, 
or  Ashlnti,  king.   The  periodical,  from  which  we  quote,  writes 
that  it  looks  very  much,  as  if  Mr  Rhodes  had  made  up  his 
flund,  that  the  Ma-Tab61e  horde  must  be  smashed,  and  that, 
"  since  the  Home  Government  would  not  let  him  begin  the  pro- 
cr5«s.  nnb*«s  In-  wf*re  first  attacked,  he  did  not  need  or  want  to 
**  wait  for  more  tiiaii  iornvtl  provocation.    Mr.  lihodes  is  repre- 
**  rented  as  the  verj'  embotiiment  of  commercial  unscrupulousness, 
only  eager  to  extend  the  domain  or  bolster  up  the  fortunes,  or 
attri  tlw  erposurey  of  the  British  South  African  Company,  and 
**  careless  what  lofty  purpose  he  simulates,  or  what  bhod  he 
0tm9t  to  h$  Mt:  on  the  other  side  he  ia  called  the  apostle  of 
CKTiliatatioD,  the  patron  of  Ghristiaa  Missions,  who  ia  engaged 
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**  in  executing  long  delayed  Justice  on  a  murderous  and  treacherous 
**  people."  Perhaps  the  term,  Political  Opportunist,  will  sui£ 
him.  quote  the  ahoTe  words,  hut  do  not  endorse  them:  W© 

care  notlnnj;  for  the  Com])any,  but  my  much  for  Africa. 

The  Hospital-Nurses  at  Fort  Sali-l  nry  Trrite,  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  the  darlinp;  of  fortune,  and  tliat  bluul  goddess  does  not  often 
select  men  of  his  stamp  lor  the  Sunday  -  School :  this  opinion  is 
a  sweet  admixture  of  Paganism  and  Christiiinity.  Some  call  bim 
the  Colomas  of  Bbodes,  aome  tiie  modem  Napbleon,  or  Cortes* 
Some  propose  to  giro  him  the  same  title,  that  was  granted  to 
8cipio,  and  call  mm  Afrioanna.  Mr.  Belona,  the  well-known 
traTeller,  is  credited  with  the  gift  of  never  telling  a  lie,"  which 
is  but  faint  praise  to  a  man  who  is  a  gentleman,  unless  Truth  is  a 
rare  gift  in  South  Africa.  But  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  himself 
it  may  be  well  asserted,  that  he  does  bestride  tliis  narrow  world, 
while  his  frifud'^  tlie  Doctor,  the  Captain,  and  the  "  great  slau^h- 
terfT  of  p^eat  game  in  Africa"  walk  under  his  hu^e  legs,  and 
aiiiH  x  territories  with  a  wave  of  the  lancet  larger  than  France  and 
Italy  united. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  power  of  waging  war  niusl  in  future 
ho  reserved  absolutely  and  exclusively  to  Her  Majesty's  Goreitt* 
ment,  or  delegated  Governor,  such  aa  the  Tioeroy  of  India.  The 
character  of  the  Empire  must  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  aaeh  mea, 
hovoTer  fit  they  may  be  to  eondnct  the  affairs  of  a  Gommereial 
Company,  or  to  bleed  a  Patient  in  the  HoapitaL 

But  it  may  be  retorted,  that  tiiese  new  Companies  of  the  19th 
Century  are  but  following  the  steps  of  the  Great  Company  of  the 
last  two  Centuries,  which  conquered  British  India.  The  circum- 
stanres  were  totally  diHerent:  the  East  India  Company  began  as 
a  Commercial  Company :  when  Empire  was  forced  upon  her.  she 
ceased  to  be  Commercial  and  became  Imperial :  tliere  was  no  land- 
grabbing,  no  mining  for  gold,  no  stealing  the  property  of  the 
Natives.  Look  round  India,  and  point  out  the  European  ColoIli^t, 
who  has  ousted  any  Indian  from  his  land,  his  home,  and  his  rights. 
Ask  whether  the  population  has  ahnmk.  Does  not  the  last  Census 
show,  that  it  increases  thinty  Millions  in  a  decade,  that  all  tite 
▼ast  waste  land,  which  we  found  in  the  plains,  are  now  occupied  by 
indigenous  cultivators.  If  there  were  fighting,  there  was  the  fur 
fighting  of  civilized  Nations:  if  there  were  Native  Chiefs,  thsf 
were  warned  to  abetain  from  doing  such  things,  as  we  the  para- 
mount power  disapproved  of,  before  tbey  were  attacked  :  they  were 
not  driven  across  the  boundary-Kivers,  and  tbeir  lands  made  over 
to  Britons.  Many  of  their  Chiefs  were  spnmg  from  the  people 
quite  as  barbarous,  quite  as  unscrupulous,  quite  as  much  at  the 
mercy  of  their  troops,  as  Lo-Bengula  is  described  as  being,  yet  no 
such  exterminating  barbarous  policy  was  adapted  to  thera  as  is  now 
proposed.    Lo-Bengula  might  have  been  talked  over  :  the  example 
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flf  Cbetewi JO  should  hare  warned  us :  the  example  of  Ehama»  once 
quite  as  great  a  savage  as  Lo*Beiigula  twenty  years  ago,  should 
ktre  encouraged  ub  :  hut  that  would  not  suit  the  colonist :  his 
was  an  earth -hunger :  he  wanted  the  land  itself,  and  its  potential 
Tegetable  and  mineral  resources,  not  the  Gh>Tenunent  of  thecountryi 
vhich  satisfied  the  East  India  Company. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Lijuax  10  THB  CnARAcifiE  OF  isB  BaTTisH  ^Anoir. 

Character  doo?  not  iro  for  much"  in  these  days  ;  but  still  amidst  all 
cin<;^r«,  an  in  all  cliib^;,  there  is  a  standard,  which,  if  transgressed| 
causes  u<tmci*«m  and  expulsion. 

We  have  to  think  of  the  eifect  of  these  proceedings  on  the  popula- 
tion of  these  Islaudb:  the  Roman  populace  got  accnstomod  to  the 
li^Lt  of  blood  by  the  never-ending  slaughter  of  men  and  beasts  in 
the  great  Flavian  Amphitheatre  :  it  gave  them  a  taste  for  blood : 
the  women  did  not  shrink  from  seeing  a  dagger  throst  through 
tte  boeom  of  an  unsuccessfal  gladiator,  whom  they  might  have 
Bared  by  a  motion  of  their  hand:  our  daily  papers  tell  us,  how 
these  Tolunteers  slew  their  hundreds :  Britons  read  in  the  train 
with  a  kind  of  wild  interest,  how  tlie  poor  naked  Africans  were 
shot  through,  and  their  bodies  left  to  the  fowls  of  the  air :  it  sounds 
hke  one  of  Rider  Haggard's  novels.  It  is  notorious,  that  there  is 
no  mithoritv  from  the  Sovereign  lor  these  misdoings:  thn  Premier 
in  the  Hoii-e  of  Commons  tells  us,  that  he  has  no  certain  infurma- 
ti' ifi  of  what  has  been  done.  There  is  a  kind  of  solemn  glory,  that 
eurrounds  real  war,  when  Nation  meets  Niition  :  we  feel  sure,  that 
there  will  be  no  killing  in  culd  blood  of  ambassadors;  no  giving 
the  amp  de  grace  to  poor  wounded  fellows  on  the  field,  for  it  must 
be  noted,  that  the  Tictorioue  army  in  South  Africa  is  out  on  the 
war-palh  pure  and  simple :  tiie  lloctor  packs  away  his  lancet,  and 
hoclues  on  his  sword  and  pistol :  all  this  hardens  the  public  mind. 
In  the  same  issue  of  Th$  T^met,  that  records  the  slaughter  of  the 
Ma-Tab^le  by  the  Compeny^s  agents,  we  have  in  another  column 
the  annual  report  of  the  commercial  proceedings  of  the  Company, 
arid  the  dividend  liquidated  in  blood.  The  name  of  Lo-Bengula 
will  go  (\own  to  posterity  in  the  same  bracket  with  that  of  Boadicea, 
GaiBctacus,  and  the  Athenians,  and  Komans,  who  died  to  protect 
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their  country  from  tho  invarlrr.  Tt  matter?*  not  on  the  proucd  of 
Morality,  and  on  the  iinrhaiifrinp;  law  of  l^iirbt  and  Wrong:,  that 
Lo-Benp^ila  was  a  barbarous  Chief  on  the  lowest  round  of  hninan 
civilization,  whose  father  Mobelitcatze  liad  risen  from  the  rank  of 
a  common  Zulu  spearsman  to  the  position  of  a  King:  Kanjit  >mg; 
the  Lion  of  the  Panjab,  the  reputed  father  of  Dulip  Sing,  did  the 
same.  It  mottm  a  gMt  deal  oil  the  aoofe  of  Honlity,  that  tiiu 
unprincipled  inTaaioiL  of  an  mdependoit  territory  is  made  from  the 
most  sordid,  and  lacre-desuing,  motiyes  by  the  agent  of  a  Chartered 
Company,  assuming  the  authority  of  the  SoTercign  of  a  frreati 
highly  civilized,  Christian  country,  whleh  places  Religion  befois 
Lust,  and  Justice  before  arbitrary  Bpolia^on ;  at  leasti  it  has 
hitlu  rto  been  supposed  to  do  80.  Ilie  throne  of  the  Queen  is  based 
on  Kightconsne^s. 

Mr.  Kider  Haggard  attacks  those,  who  have  spoken  out,  mich 
as  the  Editor  of  Truthy  as  enemies,  and  maligners,  of  their  own 
couutr)' :  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  House  of  Commons  have 
not  as  yet  accepted  this  policy  of  ilunler  and  Kapine ;  the  great 
director  of  the  Company  has  not  yet  been  made  a  Baronet,  though 
he  has  quaMed  himself  for  the  honour  by  providing  himself  with 
a  bloody  red  hand  independent  of  the  Herald's  office.  It  is  Tery 
well  for  a  Misdonary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  stats 
in  tlie  Newspapers,  tiiat  the  Ma-Tab61e  are  worthless  and  incor- 
rigible. Are  all  worthless  folk  to  be  destroyed  on  that  plea?  li 
it  well  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  gold  mine?  Was  ereiy 
possible  expedient  of  conciliation  exhausted  ?  Should  we  apply 
such  principles  to  the  men  on  strike  in  the  coal  -nMnc^s,  the 
Anarcliists,  and  Sor!;di>^ts.  of  this  country  ?  The  poor  ignorant 
Ma-Tabele  acted  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  chaiii:*  of  envirouiiunt, 
which  had  happened  to  them  :  they  had  uncou>c  lously  passed  over 
a  grcaf  gulf  of  centuries  as  far  as  regards  civilization. 

The  TimeSy  in  its  issue  of  2s' o v.  24,  goes  too  far :  if  Lo  Btngals 
was  so  eontemptible  a  power,  that  an  M.D,  with  his  lancet  was 
able  to  dispose  of  him»  then  why  all  this  sensational  writing  in 
its  own  columns?  It  is  supposed,  that  the  Ma-Tab€le  bladder  has 
been  pricked  by  the  lancet,  and  that  the  coontiy  is  now  open 
to  the  gold-digger  :  but  we  read,  that  the  great  Zulu  Baoa 
Bpread  Northward  from  Zululand,  and  under  different  names, 
Ma-Tabele,  A-Ngoni,  Wa-Gangwara,  even  up  to  the  confines 
of  Victoria  Nyanza,  carried  on  their  depreciations ;  that  the 
gang"?  were  not  all  pure  Zulu  by  race,  though  dressed,  or 
undressed,  as  Zulu,  for  the  youths  of  kindred  tril>es,  who  loved 
plunder  rather  than  work,  became  enrolled  in  their  rank?,  so 
that  in  fact,  a  Zulu  camp  was  a  cave  of  Adullam.  We  may 
hear  more  of  them  still.  It  would  have  been  safer  to  hare 
followed  the  example  of  wiser  Statesmen,  and  baTe  fixed  some 
limits  to  the  sphere  of  our  ubiquitous  interests.  In  3%$  Ikuf  ^ 
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XoT.  23,  we  read,  how  that  redouhtahle  ehieftain,  Capt.  Lugard, 
in  bis  new  book  recommends  the  annexatioii  of  Zanzibar,  and  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Arab  interests  on  the  Continent.  Treaties 
do  not  f^o  for  much  witli  such  filibuRters.  "When  Lt.  Mizon,  and 
the  French  Press,  put  forward  analogous  claims,  alfectiug  the 
sacred,  inviolate,  twenty-years-old,  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and 
tints  are  made  as  to  the  rights  of  Irance  to  Lake  Chad,  how 
deeply  indig:nant  is  the  British  Press,  and  yet,  when  it  suits  an 
influential  personage,  a  monied  interest,  a  political  party,  to  sweep 
twiy  a  Nation,  nnhappUy  a  black-skinned  Nation,  scarcely  a  single 
pernn  is  lound  to  beg  for  a  little  deky,  and  a  calm  ooiuidaratu>ii 
ol  the  ooneequences. 

In  fatme  generatums,  when  the  condnot  of  Britons  of  this 
entary,  their  brutal  treatment  of  inferior  Races  and  their  nn- 
Vmnded  rapacity,  so  shamelessly  evidenced,  their  earth-greed, 
diamond>greed,  gold-<gieed  (quocumque  modo  rem),  is  discussed,  it 
will  9eem  as  nothing  compared  witli  the  shameless  hypocrisy  of  the 
middle  classes,  so-called  pious,  and  making  a  pretence  of  benevo- 
lence, preaching  prn^e,  yet  practising  war,  and  hounding  on  tlieir 
countrymen  to  plunder  and  rapine.  There  >Yill  be  heard  one  or  two 
voices  asking,  can  this  be  right  ?  Have  Britons  received  a  com- 
miasiou  from  their  God  Mammon,  analogous  to  that,  which  the 
Hebrews  received  by  the  voice  of  Moses,  to  occupy  lands  belonging 
to  othen,  take  posswsion  of  Tineyaids  planted  by  othezs,  and  slay 
the  owners  of  the  soil  ?  Is  it  right  to  teach  the  young  men,  not 
soldiets  by  profession,  hut  merely  adventuiers,  and  huntm  of  wild 
pme,  to  whet  their  spears  in  African  blood  ?  And  yet  after  all, 
vlien  the  Company  has  disappeared,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  there 
is  a  God^  who  judges  the  £arth,  and  the  British  Nation,  to  whom 
much  of  material  power  and  wealth  has  been  granted,  is  required 
Ui  evidence  a  much  greater  amount  of  self-restraint,  noble  absten- 
tion irum  blfwl  and  ntpine.  Can  we  do  such  great  wicT<edn<>ss  and 
^in  ui^ain.st  Go<i  r  borne  humiUation  would  be  the  just  punitilimeut 
of  this  National  sin. 

It  is  uo  new  idea,  no  bran-new  conception  of  a  fertile  genius,  to 
kill  out  as  vermin  so-called  inferior  Kaces  for  the  sake  of  their  land 
sad  their  ^Id.  The  Spaniaids  were  hefoie  us  in  the  career  of 
extermination:  what  is  Spain  now?  A  telegraphic  line  from 
Xajuba  Hill  to  Khartum  would  merely  he  a  connecting  link  of 
Bhame.  The  Poet  Horace  writes  nearly  two  thousand  yean  ago 
fli  tha 

'*  juvenum  recens 
"  Examen,  Eois  timendum 

Partihus,  ooeanoque  rubro." 

Young  men  cumint  ncing  their  career  as  slaugiiterers  of  game,  and 
then  rising  to  the  glory  oi  siaaghtering  naked  Africans.  The 
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English  Poet  Byron  in  his  Ghilde  Harold  Beems  to  liaye  foie- 
shadowed  this,  and  his  lines  aze  readily  parodied : 

**  There  nre  the  Ma-Tabelc  all  at  play, 
Butchered  to  make  Associatious  pay-*' 

If  anything  can  be  worse  than  killing  men  to  make  a  holiday, 
surely  it  is  to  kill  them  to  run  np  tlic  dividends  of  a  Oommercikl 
Company.  Another  Englibh  Poet,  Cowper,  put^j  into  the  mouth  of 
Boa&cea,  the  Queen  of  the  Bhtons,  what  may  applj  to  Great 
Britain  now : 

Rome  shall  perish  :  write  this  word 

In  the  blood  which  she  has  spilt: 
Perish,  hated,  and  abhorred  ; 

«*  Foil  of  Teniseance,  lull  of  guilt" 

A  Danish  lady  called  a  fev\^  clays  ago,  and  casually  remarkeil  on 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  Ma-Tabele-campaign :  her  host^ 
asked,  whether  she,  being  a  foreigner,  and  free  from  National 
Chauvaiiism,  had  ever  reflected  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  pro- 
eeediugs.  She  naively  remarked,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  had 
not  occurred  to  her:  all  that  she  knew  about  the  matter  was  that 
she  had  invested  all  her  savings  in  the  "Rndd''  portion  of  the 
South  African  Company,  and  that  Mr.  Rudd  was  a  delightful  man. 

A  lady  called  on  another  day,  full  2^rief,  because  the  son  of  a 
neighbour  had  been  killed  in  Capt.  Wilhon's  party :  she  s]>oke  of 
the  ^^a-Tabt'le-king  as  a  mnrderer.  Had  the  poor  Ma-Tal)ele,  who 
were  killed  in  hnndreds,  no  leathers  or  Mothers,  or  wives,  or  little 
children  ?  and  yet  they  were  mowed  down  hy  (rat  lin --gnns,  because 
thev  had  the  mislortune  to  tend  their  heni«j  m  a  country  with 
auiiterons  de]tosits. 

The  white  niuu  hrst  approaches  the  Afiietm  Chief  as  a  cringing 
mendicant,  and  aeks  humbly  for  leave  to  occupy  certain  portions  of 
the  tribal  land.  The  African  Chief  knows  well  enough,  that  ha 
has  no  authority  to  give  away  an  acre,  yet  he  is  tempt(^  by  peca- 
niary  offers :  he  can  neither  read  nor  write :  he  is  a  helpless  inf aat 
as  far  as  legal  matters :  the  mendicant  then  turns  into  a  bully : 
if  the  Chief  attempts  to  protect  his  own  coimtry,  customs,  and 
Ri^,dits,  lie  is  called  a  barbarian  :  no  doubt  Julius  Caesar  called  the 
ancient  Britons  barbarians,  and  treated  them  as  such.  Hi^^tory 
repeats  itself.  Julius  Caisar  was  not  a  Christian  ;  and  the  U^t 
century  before  Anno  Domini  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  tho 
19th  century  a.d. 

Then  comes  the  tiifficulty  of  securing  immunity  to  amhiu^dors: 
at  any  rate,  Lo-Bengula  has  not  fail^  here.  He,  however,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  British  camp:  their  fears  were  roused^  and  tiMj 
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ittempted  to  escape :  the  sentries  shot  them  down :  of  oouise  it 
was  a  Diistake. 

TaiH^  Jon,  lo. 

"  The  ioTestigaiion  nia<Io  hj  the  court  of  inquiry  into  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
"  fhonting  of  Lo.Benj^Cila's  euroys  near  thia  place  haa  retulted  in  the  complele 

'*  &C(jaittal  of  the  men  conrrrned. 
"  Major  Gould-Adums  attributes  the  occurrence  to  the  negligence  of  Mr. 
Jtoks  Davrson,  who  was  in  chart^c  of  the  indunu^,  and  bis  omission  to  inform 

"  the  Ortifia!-.  that  Sir  lit  iirv  T.'k  Ii  has  asked  Lo-Bcn^^ula  tn  sond  envoys,  and 
**  that  thpv  Tui^'ht.  thm^fore,  l)o  expected.  The  eyideace  agrees  with  the  account 
"given      lugubugubo,  the  Kiug^a  brother." 

If  Lo-Bcngula  lijui  killed  a  white  ambassador,  only  hy  a  mistake^  we 
ihoald  not  haTO  heard  the  end  of  it.  A  Fvendi  Officer  appears  to 
hare  been  killed  in  another  ol  our  war-paths  hj  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  British  forces :  every  kind  of  excnse  is  offered :  it 
Africans  are  cut  down  hy  the  hundred,  who  cares  a  straw  ?  If  an 
African  Chief  starts  on  the  war-path  on  his  own  account,  to  extend 
hi*  dominion,  be  is  called  a  barbarian,  and  an  enemy  of  ciidlization; 
but  if  a  Briti'=h.  or  Frencli.  adventurer  romTnits  the  same  atrocity  in 
a  f  >reijqi  country,  spcrially  in  Africa,  lie  is  supposed  to  b©  full  of 
benevolence,  thougli  lie  slay  innocent  thousands. 

A  Continental  Journal  asks,  whether  there  is  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Jacks  and  Toms,  who  have  suddenly  beconie  not 
only  rulers  of  Lo-BenguWs  Kingdom,  but  owners  of  the  soil  of  all 
his  Subjects,  will  be  in  any  degree  more  just  and  considerate 
towards  the  ousted  proprietors  than  the  Ma-Tah61e  were  to  the 
Ifa-8h6na  in  their  day?  Will  they  pay  the  men,  who  are  forced 
to  labour  in  their  mines,  and  then  are  kept  in  confinement  lest  they 
fihonhl  abscond?  Do  the  enthusiastic  adventurers  of  South  Africa 
think,  that  the  world  was  only  made  to  serve  their  purposes,  or,  in 
the  Ji^oet  Wordsworth's  words : 

"The  grand  old  rule 
"  Suffices  us,  the  simple  plan, 
**  That  they  should  j»et,  who  have  the  power, 
**  And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

Hie  Dukes  of  Aheroom  and  Fife  are  full  of  compliments  to  Mr. 
Bhodee  for  enhancing  the  value  of  the  shares  of  their  Com])any  by 
working  the  mines  so  cheaply.  How  is  it  done?  We  dare  not  say. 
Other  colonists,  having  destroyed  with  their  cannon  the  Ma-Tabele 
tribe,  have  taken  possession  of  the  boundless  ])asture-ground8,  their 
flocks,  and  metallic  deposits,  for  the  profit  of  the  Company.  Lucky 
shareholder^  !  their  shares  are  rising  in  value  :  they  are  l-^yin!;  up 
treasure':,  dabbled  in  IJood,  in  this  world :  will  it  lie  '.veil  tm  thcni 
in  thf  next?  Perlia{)s  they  are  Sadducees  and  Agnostics,  and  have 
ao  future  at  all,  at  least  for  them.   In  a  few  years  an  important 
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lufitoiy  will  be  written^  yeiy  different  from  the  enlogiiiiiu  of  Dakei^ 
aad  htrngxy  slutteholdm,  imder  the  title  of 

▲UJELI  SAC&l.  f  AM£B. 

No  such  lamentfible  incidents  have  occoxred  in  the  hiatoij  of  the 
British  Xatiou  dunng  this  ei  iiUiry. 

In  the  Critias  of  Plato  (113  B.)  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
seems  to  lie  described  prophetically  under  the  laUe  of  Atlantis,  an 
islsnd  outnde  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  of  nnriTalled  grestnesi. 
Bvery  prodact  of  the  Earth  was  gathered  to  the  harbours  of  thii 
famous  people,  the  protegees  of  Poseidon :  their  docks  ▼ere 
of  marble:  their  palaces  and  storehouses  of  stupendous  siae  and 
beauty:  their  harbours  were  cromled  with  vessels  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  and  filled  day  and  night  witli  the  wnnd  of 
the  voices  of  merchants  and  the  din  of  traffic.  Jb'or  a  tiuif  ther 
bore  meekly  the  large  measure  of  their  prosperity.  But  at  last  tk 
Divine  element  within  them  was  overpowered  by  base  passions : 
unjust  ag^yrandizement,  and  lust  of  power,  seemed  to  them  the 
greatest  of  blessings,  and  they  became  blind  to  their  own  bhame. 

Vengeance  fell  upon  them :  convulsions  of  Ifatoie  took  place, 
and  the  great  Island  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  aank  bcmeath 
the  Sea,  and  all  were  destroyed.  They  were  unworthy  of  liberty 
and  Life,  because  they  ceaselessly,  for  their  own  mean  selfish 
objects*  desired  to  destroy  the  Liberty  and  Life  of  others:  they 
coveted  other  men's  lands,  goods,  cattle,  and  gold,  and  lost  their 
own,  like  great  Tyre  of  old,  and  they  disappeared  hated  and 
unlamented. 

Let  us  take  warning  in  time. 


CHAPTER  IT* 

Stjbvbt  or  Amo^ 

The  Poet  Pope,  in  his  Epistles  dating  hack  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  in  describing  the  unhappy  position  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  then  crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  white  man,  deseiibes 
the  hopes  of  those  poor  savages: 

"  Some  safer  world  in  depths  of  woods  embraced, 
«  Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
<•  "Where  slaves  once  more  then  native  land  behold, 
«  Ko  hends  torment,  kg  CHBIStlARS  THIESX  POR  gold." 

^  hat  would  the  Poet  Pope  have  thought  of  the  roah  of  odbnisto  to 
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<^cnre  allotments  of  gold-dig^inp:^,  of  the  flUnghter  of  the  Ma- 
Tabele,  and  the  violent  spoliation  of  a  country,  not  by  a  recognised 
Government,  but  a  Company  of  Commercial  adventurers  ? 

Years  ag-o  I  visited  Horacc^s  villa  near  Home,  aad  my  thoughts 
carried  me  back  to  one  of  the  Poet's  ent^^rtninments,  when  he 
i>ot  ive<l  Mseccnas,  the  Orators,  Poets,  and  Uenerals,  of  the  day. 
^"("^vs  wa«  C4>ming  in  from  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  the  African 
Sahara,  Spain,  and  distant  Britain :  it  was  one  continuous  con- 
venation  of  bloodshed,  inflicted  by,  or  suffered  by,  the  Farthians^ 
file  TeutoiiBy  the  Iberiaii8»  the  Gauls,  and  the  Britona.  In  their 
idle  bom  the  gneata  eolaoed  thenuelyea  by  the  apeetacle  of 
Baibarians  killed  in  the  Amphitheatrea.  Is  it  not  the  Bsme 
BOW  with  the  British  Nation  aa  regards  AMoa?  All  round  the 
Continent  the  poor  Africans  arc  sustaining  an  unequal  conflict 
against  the  colonist,  the  soldier,  the  Geographical  Explorer,  or 
the  importer  of  deadly  liquor:  killing,  I'ilUnp:,  "killing,  is  the 
onlf  T  of  the  flny  :  in  former  generations  the  Aimli •  Saxons  stole 
a  fuw  thousand  Africans  from  Africa;  in  this  generation  they 
are  stealing  Africa  from  the  Africans,  and  killing  by  Millions. 
The  tight  is  over  in  Australia:  there  is  not  a  Native  surviving 
in  Tasmania :  in  Polynesia  the  Natives  are  dwindling  in  number. 
In  Helaneaia  the  Kioaka  are  being  aacrifioed  to  Queensland. 

In  Afriea  we  haye  read  about  the  Ma^Tab^le :  cross  the  Zam- 
b^  and  come  upon  the  field  of  the  Slaughter  of  Lake  Nyaaa. 
It  was  understood,  that,  when  the  boats  were  ready,  signal 
vengeance  would  be  t^en  on  Makaujira  for  the  treacheiy 
practistnl  i!T>on  Captain  Maguire.  A  few  weeks  later  news  was 
received,  that  Makanjfra  hiTiisclf  h;ul  hccn  shot  by  his  nephew, 
b'lt  tliat  a  second  Makanjiru  reigned  in  his  stead,  anfl  thnt  tlio 
^^itu:ttion  wns  in  no  way  altered.  A  strong  slave-raid mi,^  Imw  i  r, 
holding  poNiiions  on  the  South  and  South-Eastem  shores  of  the 
Litke,  fctill  defied  British  authority,  and  refused  to  make  repara- 
tion for  the  massacre  of  Captain  Maguire  and  his  companions. 
l!1ie  desbructioii  ol  thia  power  appears  horn  the  telegram  received 
last  month  to  hare  been  accomplished.  The  expedition,  which 
was  commanded  in  penon  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  was  composed 
ol  the  Indian  troops,  under  Major  Johnson  and  Captain  Edwards^ 
and  of  the  sailors  of  the  two  gnnboata,  under  Commander  Bobert- 
8011  and  Lieutenant  Villiers,  and  it  has  been  a  complete  success. 
All  Makanjtra's  positions  were  captured,  a  number  of  Slaves 
released,  and  a  f'^rt  to  be  called  Fort  Magnire  has  been  established 
on  the  site  of  Makanjira's  village.  The  exact  date  of  the 
operations  is  not  known. 

Hear  the  Archdeacon.  "  Tjet  him  be  wiped  out,"  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  it,  is  the  sentiment  universally  expressed  by  the 
greet  cldeb  of  Tao-knd,  Thia  draatie  recommendation  does  not 
iad  £mur  with  the  Archdeacon.     It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if 
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Hale  fin  jira*8  people  escape  pimishmont,  or  fjot  off  with  just  their 
houses  burnt  clown,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  their  people  killed,'* 
in  another  part  of  the  letter  it  is  written,  "  with  only  the  lo-^*'  of 
**  two  or  three  hundred  men,  the  whole  country  to  the  Ka»t  of 
**  Lake  N^yasa  will  be  shaken  in  its  growing  belief  in  Jiritish  forc^ 
"  and  British  resource,  and  will  cause  trouble  for  many  years  to 
«<  come.  We  would  like  to  ask,  if  foroe  iB  only  to  be  shown  on  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Lake  and  its  shores  ? "  Doubtless,  away 
from  tbe  protection  of  the  gun-boats  and  troops  on  the  West  ooasfc  d 
the  Lake,  travellers  might  hare  to  take  their  liTes  in  their  hands, 
but  for  all  that,  the  utterance  of  the  Archdeacon  i^;  to  be  depn- 
cated.  It  is  consistent  neither  with  the  work  of  inau^:uratin^ 
Missions,  nor  with  the  spirit,  which  should  preside  over  Ohristiaa 
enterf)rise. 

More  ex])lauatory  of  the  situation,  and  calmer  in  it^i  terra>,  i<  the 
letter  written  by  Bishop  llornhy  on  tlie  same  day.  "  We  certainly," 
says  the  liishop,  "seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  very  interesting,  \i  uot 
a  very  critical,  moment  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  Central 
Africa,'*  and,  employing  similar  terms  to  those  of  the  Archdeacon, 
proceeds  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  country.      Now,  for  the 

first  time,  the  tribes,  which  people  the  borders  of  the  Lske,  seem 
<^  to  be  awaking  suddenly  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  ^use  to  bm 

with  an  aggressive  military  Power,  a  Power  that  is  reqiiiriBg 
•**  from  them  a  submission  and  obedience  in  forms,  that  are  stmnrc 
*'  to  them,  and  mnst  for  the  time  seem  unreasonable.  The  questtion 
**  is,  will  these  forces  be  carefully  directed?  There  is  no  reason  to 
**  suppose  that  they  will  not  be.  But  as  they  are  now  for  the  lirst 
"  time  to  be  put  methodically  into  action,  backed  by  two  guB- 
**  boats  now  afloat,  and  two  hundred  trained  Sikh  soldiers,  with 
**  Ifativc  auxiliaries,  we  cannot  help  feeling  anxious  for  the  ultimate 

result.*'  So  you  see  we  have  some  reason  for  an^cty, 

but  not  for  fear/'  In  a  yery  guarded  way  tbe  Bishop  hints,  that 
it  is  adTisable  to  maintain  friendly  relatbns  with  the  Yao  tribes, 
who,  if  driven  from  the  Lake  border,  will  become  not  only  SUto- 
d  rs,  but,  away  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  Slave-raidA 
1^0  doubt  the  position  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  csft 
be  surmounted  only  by  prreat  tact,  forethought,  and  patience. 

The  ^fissionary  here  has  clearly  no  stomach  for  the  fight,  and 
the  remfurk  is  made,  that  in  that  quai'ter,  they  have  not  got  used 
to  the  sight  of  bloodshed ;  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh  must  do  its  work, 
though  in  doing  hu  uiueh  may  result,  which  the  MissionarT  will 
bitterly  deplore  :  however,  the  appetite  comes  in  eating :  on  the 
Kyasa  there  is  still  a  certain  S(^ueami6hnes8 :  they  cannot  with  any 
consistency  hail  the  Ann  of  the  flesh,  to  which  they  can  appeu  I 
in  time  of  danger;  at  U-6anda  the  Hisaionazy,  Protestant  and  | 
Bomish,  have  got  over  that  feeling  of  squeamishness,  and  are  quite 
ready  to  fight  evei^  with  each  other,  bum  each  other^a  stations  and 
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diipels:  one  Missionary  actually  Bet  fire  to  a  village/ and  on  his 
return  to  England  pubUahed  a  pamphlet  justifying  it.  The  so- 
ealled  Arab  is  looked  upon  as  a  most  unjustifiable  intruder  into 
Eqnntorial  Africa,  but  he  "was  tlicrc  centuries  before  French, 
liriti-li,  or  German,  and  belouf^s  to  tlie  people,  being  an  Arabizcd 
Swahfli,  while  the  Europeans  are  (Strangers.  The  audacity  of  the 
Equatorial  Company  far  exceeds  that  of  the  South  African :  the 
climate  in  the  hitter  is  propitious;  TJ-Ganda  is  nearly  undef 
the  Equator :  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  British  Government  will 
be  wiee  in  time  and  clear  out  of  it :  its  retention  will  be  a  lasting 
tiiom:  the  death  of  the  two  Portals,  deputed  only  to  Tint  this 
Begion,  from  climatio  cansee,  ought  to  he  an  object-lesson  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary :  let  us  be  wise  in  time,  ere  we  read  of  more 
slaughter,  more  Tabial)le  lives  lost.  It  sounds  strange  to  those 
fuoiliar  with  British  India,  and  its  fifty  Million  Mahometans,  that 
it  proposed  by  some  to  exclude  professors  of  Islam  from  U-Ganda : 
tb;>  is.  indeed,  a  nevr  departure. 

In  the  Con^o  Free  State  there  has  been  fip^hting  and  shnirrhter, 
and  more  is  expected.  A  remarka])le  exprctjsion  is  used  ui  one  of 
the  noticcij  from  Brussels,  complaining  that  one  African  was  shot 
instead  of  receiving  a  '*  traitor's "  death :  it  is  not  stated,  what 
that  form  of  death  is,  and  how  an  Airicao  fighting  for  his  own 
oovntrj  can  he  called  a  traitor  to  a  petty  European  Sovereign, 
dwelling  thousands  of  miles  away  ?  The  occupation  of  that  Region 
io  Isr  away  from  the  Sea  on  either  the  East  or  West  coasts^  seems 
inipTobahle.  The  usual  mode  of  chastisement  of  an  offender  is  to 
horn  his  villages,  which  of  course  entails  destruction  of  female  and 
infHDt  life. 

Fntm  West  Africa  reports  tell  us,  that  200  Sofa  were  killed : 
f'ur  (lavs  ])reviously  fifty  more  had  been  killed:  there  is  every 
<1kiiil<-  of  there  bein^  further  slaughter.  The  view  taken  of 
Aihcau  life  is  shown  in  the  enclosed : 

"  Su'  h  :iro  the  black  reit^rt,  whom  ih^  English  Soldiers  aie  about  to  fight  on 
"the  honlt  r-  of  Si.rra  J,>>>np.  Th«y  liitvf*  perpetrated  the  sdttio  rriraes  on  the 
**  territory  or  thw  colon?  as  in  French  territory,  and  they  are  about  to  be  tin- 
**  awthed  by  the  Engluib  troops  with  the  same  enerpry  that  our  8enepr&l  troops 
"  have  displayed  againat  them.  That  is  a  piece  of  intelligence,  which  can  only 
**  bo  r'^  Mv^.-d  with  the  gTeat«--t  s;iti>fiii'tion  nlike  in  France,  in  S^'no'zfil,  and  in 
**  the  French  Sudan.  England  wiii  have  deserved  well  of  civilizntion  and  of 
"  homanity  when  in  her  tarn  she  shall  have  rid  the  rcgiuus  of  the  Upper  Niger 
"  ol  tUt  Mourge,  which  mills  them." 

Xhtts  it  is  coldly  determined  to  exterminate  a  Race  occnpyinp  their 

?}Tir"*->itrtjl  lands,  and  the  poliry  i<  in;idf'  known  to  the  British 
Matv'n  and  the  World.  When  Dr.  Pasteur  proposed  to  exterminate 
rabbit.**,  a  ff  f})le  ])r()te?>t  on  the  part  of  a  small  Association  was 
hearrl,  l»ut  no  one  protests  against  this  deliberately  proposed  vivi- 
section of  Africans. 

23 
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Lo-Bengula  fled  and  (lie<l :  did  he  not  TOrrender?  the  fata 
of  his  Anihassador,  us  repurted  to  hiiu,  wurned  liim.  The  French 
have  a  diliereiit  record.  "  ruisiud  l)y  our  troops,  and  hy  the 
*'  popuhuion,  which  had  rallied  to  the  new  Kinp:,  al^andoutd, 
*'  mortover,  hy  all  the  members  of  the  Roval  Family,  lie  hannn. 
**  in  dread  of  being  captured,  burrendered  unconditionally  yesterdiiy 
**  at  Ajego,  North- West  of  Abomey.  He  is  at  present  at  Goho. 
**  He  mil  be  despatched  aceording  to  year  snBtractionB  to  Senefsal 

by  the  Segond.  The  Hinutefs  will  he  sent  to  Oahua.'*  The 
IhM9  remarks  that  *'Behanzin  has  certainly  reckoned  on  our 
^*  generosity,  and  he  was  right.    He  has  fought  hrayely:  he  has 

defended  his  Kingdom  with  a  tenacity  and  oonrage  to  which  we 
**  have  always  rendered  homaire.  lie  i**  now  vanquished.  We 
*'  owe  him  honourable  treatment.    He  will  find  it  in  Senegal." 

Perhaps  the  Germans  in  the  Cameruns  outdo  the  English  in  their 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  poor  African.  1  quote  the  Newspaper- 
Report.  H(  rr  Leiftt's  report  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Cameruns  is  now 
published  by  the  otliciai  Colonial  organ.  It  contains  nothing  further 
of  interest  than  what  is  already  known.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
he  greatly  misused  his  powers  in  causing  the  native  women  to  be 
flogged.  He  was  charged  with  hating  provoked  the  rerolt  by 
gross  excesses.  For  these  he  had  to  answer  before  a  Court  of 
discipline  at  Berlin. 

The  prosecutor,  who  was  sent  out  hy  the  Foreign  Office  to  make 
an  enquiry  on  the  spot,  rliarged  him  with  undue  cruelty  in  causing: 
women  to  be  stripped  and  flogged ;  with  improper  condwf,  accompanied 
by  netf^  of  violence  towards  other  women  left  in  his  charge  as 
hostages ;  and  with  having  thereby  caused  a  rising  against  the 
Imperial  authority.  On  those  ( ounts  he  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  the  defendant  from  the  public  service. 

Herr  Leist  pleaded,  that  the  flogging  was  absolutely  necessary,  as 
he  had  exhausted  all  other  methods  of  p^ishment^  and  he  claimed 
that  it  had  been  administered  as  humanely  as  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Natives  no  special  indignity 
attached  to  being  stripped  naked.  In  East  Africa  floij-^^ini;  wlis  the 
recognised  form  of  piniishment,  and  Herr  von  Soden  himself  luid 
been  obliged  to  apply  it.  He  acknowledged  being  guilty  of  tlie 
improper  acts,  but  denied  yioleucc,  and  claimed  that,  considering 
the  lax  views  of  morality,  which  prevailed  in  Africa,  the  offence 
could  not  have  excited  public  reprehension  tliere.  Ho  also  dtnied 
that  his  conduct  had  been  the  cause  of  the  rising. 

In  spite  of  a  yigorous  address  by  the  prosecutor,  insisting  that 
the  Hogging  was  unnecessary ;  that,  as  representing  the  Emperor, 
Leist  could  not  claim  to  be  judged  by  the  stmn&rd  of  African 
morality ;  and  that  his  conduct  had  brought  shame  and  disgrace  on. 
tilie  German  name,  the  Court  acquitted  the  defendant  on  all  the 
counts  except  that  of  improper  acts,  and  considered  that  his  of  oioe 
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Older  fhat  head  would  be  adequately  met  by  bis  transfer  to  another 
posi,  with  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  his  salary. 

Farther  Expeditions  and  Morders  are  contemplated  in  the  Nile 
BttUL  Some  enthusiasts  write  about  the  occupations  of  Iiado  at 
a  considerable  expense  to  the  British  Government :  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  matter  will  be  dropped.  This  is  but  another  proof, 
thfit  the  lust  of  annexation  is  like  the  thirst  of  the  contoned 
dnuikard: 

'*  Quo  plus  habeas,  eo  plus  cupias." 

The  strange  feature  is,  that  iu  all  these  reports,  the  African 
Patriots,  who  light  like  Bruce  and  NVilliam  Tell,  for  their  hereditary 
Und,  are  called  *'  rebels,"  and,  if  they  happen  to  kill  any  of  their 
nthless  iuTaders,  it  is  called  Murder,"  while  the  white  man, 
who  kiUs  the  African,  is  called  a  Hero :  the  time  will  soon  come 
for  carrying  away  scalps.  This  indicates  how  very  low  has  fidlen 
in  certain  quarters  the  moral  opinion  with  regard  to  taking  away 
Homan  life,  and  stealing  other  people's  proper^. 


Xitniras  IV  LoHitoir  aim  Caw  Towv:  Thb  Bbicibh  Taxpatxr. 

The  South  African  Conmiercial  Companies  held  theiT  periodical 
BMetings  in  Lcmdon.  It  is  a  strange  feature  to  hear  of  slaughter 
and  annexation,  nf^  part  of  the  assets  and  profits  of  a  Company 
established  by  Charter :  yet  so  it  is :  no  blame  attaches  to  the 
Shareholders,  but  to  the  I)ir(.(  tt)rs.  The  Directors  of  some  Com- 
fwini^«  vvT  hv  hi'incr  too  ^fny'juine.  in  their  operations;  the  Directors 
of  tli«  (.  ompanies  err  by  beui^  too  bloody.  Amoii^  other  Meetinfjs 
was  ('ue  held  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  hear  a  well- 
known  globe-trotter  describe  Zambesia,  to  which  he  had  paid  a 
Aort  visit :  he  naively  describes,  how  the  ball  of  annexation  was 
1st  rolling.  The  opoung  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869,  and  the 
fimaaela  Conference  of  1876,  were  amoDg  the  principal  causes, 
that  led  to  the  re-disooTery  and  partition  of  South  and  Central 
Africa.  It  was,  only  when  some  of  the  European  Powers, 
cl»  vr  loping  colonial  aspirations,  hegan  to  partition  AMca,  that 
Britain  took  steps  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  regions  rapidly 
U'in«5  appropriated.  Germans,  Boers,  and  Portuinu  se  beinp:  ready 
t*^*  !,iy  hands  on  Ma-Tabele-land,  it  became  evident,  that  no  time  was 
U)  he  lo^it,  if  Britain  wished  to  secure  the  Zambesi  as  the  nortliem 
Umit  ut  I'.er  South  African  extension.  He  then  referred  to  tiic 
treaty  ui  auuty  and  Teace,  which  was  concluded  with  Lo-Bengula 
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in  1888,  aiifi  afterwanls  alluded  to  the  jrrowth  of  the  "Bn*t-'h 
South  Africa  Company  out  of  the  concession  then  obtaintxl  by  Mr. 
C.  1).  Kudd  and  others.    It  is  just  as  if  a  burglar  forced  himself 
into  a  house,  and  then  excused  himf»elf  to  the  Magistrate  on  the 
plea,  that  if  he  had  not  coruniitted  the  burglary  some  one  else 
would  have  done  it,    Incideutally  he  tells  us  among  other  facts: 
(i)  that  Ma-TaMle-land  is  only  m  fint  mouthful,  and  must  lead 
on  to  advance  Xoithwards  and  the  eonqueet  of  all  Zamb^sia;  (2) 
that  Ma-Tabele-land  is  **a  white  man's  country":  tius  is  luit 
confinned  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Felly,  the  Missionary  quoted 
above.    While  earefuUy  avoiding  any  extreme  view,  so  Isr  as 
he  possibly  could,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  state,  from  per- 
fioniu  observation,  th;it  the  Colonial  Sentiment  was  one,  that 
must  be  rerkoned  with,  whether  at  times  it  wore  palatable 
in  this  country  or  nut.    llecent  news  from  Soutli  Africa  tended  to 
strcnt^then  his  opinion,  and  it  was  ecrtaiu,  that,  wbatwiT  the 
ultimate  setllemeut  of  Ma-TalKle-hind  might  be,  the  colonists  on 
the  spot  would  claim  the  management  of  their  own  ali'oirs.  He 
then  speaks  of  South  Africa  as  tiie  "inheritance of  the  British 
People  almost  in  the  terms  used  by  Moses  as  regards  the  eoimtcy 
of  tiie  Canaanites,  etc.,  which  were  given  to  the  Hebrews.  Hits 
is  indeed  a  doctrine  subversive  of  all  Bights  of  KationaHty,  or 
Property,  all  the  dictat^^s  of  Religion  and  Justice.     The  sujxr- 
abundant  population  of  Great  Britain  must  wade  through  blood  to 
a  competency ;  the  markets  nf  South  Africa  must  be  kept  open  for 
the  mannfarturors  of  Gnat  Britain  at  the  price  of  the  slaughter!^ 
all  the  inhal»itant« :  and  this  is  tlie  Nineteenth  Ccnti;rv  ! 

From  Cape  Town  comes  the  report  of  still  more  interesting 
speeches.  Why  should  the  liritish  Taxpayer  pay  in  future  udc 
single  tarthiug  to  supjKirt  so-called  British  interest^»  in  South 
Africa,  which  are  really  only  Africander  interests  ?  The  speaker 
quoted  above  says  so  distinctly,  but  the  Imperial  Secretary  of  Cape 
Town,  presumably  only  a  British  Official  of  tiie  Colonial  Oiftee, 
speaks  thus  at  tlic  Rhodes-banquet :  "It  has  been  the  life's  labour 

of  OUT  distinguished  guest  to  remove  the  bolster  from  between  tbe 

various  states  and  various  Baces  of  this  great  country,  to  induce 
**  your  neighbours  to  say  *  God  bless  you,'  and  to  prove  to  tbe 
*•  -n-'ald,  that  a  man  may  bo  at  once  a  jrood  Imperialist,  and  a  good 

Alricuuder.  All  honour  to  him  for  it,  1  say;  all  honour  to  him! 
"  And  now  that  South  Africans  have  conn>osed  tlieir  diti'ereuces, 

or  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so,  now  that  English  and  Dutch  hnre 
**  shaken  hands  and  agreed  to  combine  fur  the  common  irootl.  a\> 
*'  are  beginning  to  find  our  bed  too  narrow  for  us."  Tlii*  render? 
expansion.  Confiscation,  slaughter,  necessary.  Great  Britain  is  to 
be  used  as  a  cat's  paw  to  pick  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  in 
order  that  the  Africander  may  enjoy  their  eating.   It  appears  thst 

100, 000  per  annum  are  paid  by  the  British  Taxpayer  for  expan- 
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rion  in  Becliiidiift.  BaUwajs  are  rabsidized,  other  expenditure  ia 
mcmred,  and  all  thia  is  done,  not  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain, 
but  to  itnpfove  the  resoorees  of  the  Africander  Republic.  Surely 
the  time  is  come  to  button  tip  our  ])ocket8,  and  aend  no  more  money 

to  Africa,  than  we  do  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  )n*<  speoches  is  very  bold:  with  one  foot  in 
F  rt  Salisbury,  and  tiie  other  on  Table  Mount,  he  claims  to  be 
li  kind  of  duality:  "L'utat  c'est  moi."  In  Ma-Tabele-land  he 
is  a  blood-««tained  conqnorer;  at  the  banqiift  at  Cape  Town  he  is 
the  Prime  Minister  of  a  colony  with  a  i'arliamentary  Legi^-lature. 
In  his  '*  Facing-both-ways  "  attitude  he  is  an  Imperialist  from  one 
point  of  TieWi  and  an  Africander  from  another.  Such  kind  of 
politiciaoa  generally  come  to  an  untimely  end:  many  such  a 
bloated  aelf- seeking  figure  has  disappeared  suddenly,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  shared  the  fate  of  those,  who  seek 
their  own  intereata.  Ho  contemplates  visiting  England  in  the 
Bpring,  and  it  is  important  to  watch  carefully  the  utterings  and 
doings  of  this  Political  Proteus,  wlio  is  acting  the  part  of  being 
two  gentlemen  nt  once.  The  Mayor  of  Cape  Town,  in  proposing 
his  health,  likened  him  to  the  Three  Calendars,  passing  ajj  a 
good  liriton,  a  good  colonist,  and  a  good  South  African  at  the 
same  time.  Mr.  llhodes'  first  remark  was  startling.  He  had 
for  twelve  years  held,  that  the  Hinterland  was  a  reversion  to 
the  Cape.  Be  it  so,  but  KoTersion  is  not  Possession.  France 
has  the  Reversion  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  if  Belgium  gives 
it  up.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  living  upon  poti  ohtia.  The  Chartered 
C f.ruj.  iny  holds  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  He  darkly  remarks :  "  The  British  Qovernment  possessed 
**  but  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  had  an 
**  extremely  irate  iftcction  of  its  forces  arrayed  agtiinst  it  on  this 
**  matter.  It  mi<;ht  he,  that  this  would  result  in  the  dictation 
•*  of  a  st'ttlenieut,  and  that  such  terms  would  be  demanded  from 

thosie,  who  had  shed  their  blood  in  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
•*  as  would  be  uuiair  to  them,  and  contrary  to  the  South  AirKan 
*•  Ideal.  Should  such  an  event  occur,  he  knew  his  duty  as  first 
"  Minister  of  the  Crown  elected  of  the  people.    If,  unfortunately, 

he  had  to  fig^t  such  a  cause,  he  would  earnestly  and  resolutely 
**  fight  it  on  constitutional  lines  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 

oountry,  who  were  the  children  of  English  people,  and  in  that 

r.iui^c  he  would  appeal  for  support  to  the  people  of  South 
"  Africa/'  His  speech  contains  some  other  noteworthy  ex- 
prr^^rions :  he  had  C(mtemplated  the  annexation  of  the  whole 
roiintr>-  up  to  the  Zambesi,  and  beyond,  even  to  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  had  discnssod  the  matter  with  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Hercules 
li'.bin'<on:  it  wa^  his  "Hinterland/'  that  word,  which  has  caused 
m  luuch  bloodshed  all  over  Africa :  ha  talked  of  the  destruction 
4/1  **  thw  hmt  riitiiitba  powd  m  buulli  Africa,"  furjjcUm-  that 
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his  own  power  was  as  ruthless,  and  Ids  methods  were  as  barbarons, 

as  were  thoso  of  tho  Ziilu  :  what  can  he  more  nithles?:  than  •^tt  '^Tin? 
another  man's  land*?  what  more  barbarous  than  mniMiftpT^^g  tlis 
inhabitants  ? 

He  boa-t^,  that  he  went  into  Ma-Tahele-land  with  the  support  of 
CTery  religious  denomination  in  Ma-Shuna-land  :  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Religion  of  those  denominations :  they  were  wolves  ia 
sheep's  clothing:  he  had  sqaared  the  English  Episcopal  Chvich 
by  a  grant  ol  three  thousand  acres  of  limd,  as  was  stated  by 
a  Missionary  in  his  Committee-room.  He  laughs  at  the  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  and  naturally  so,  for  he  is  the  President  of  the 
Aborigines  Bestruction  Society :  he  then  attacks  Mr.  Laboueheref 
but  that  gentleman  is  quite  able  to  defend  himself,  especially  when 
he  has  so  pood  a  cause :  he  calls  Mr.  Labouchere  a  cvnipnl 
Sybarite  :  he  might  as  well  have  called  him  a  Crocodile ;  at  any 
rate,  he  is  not  what  Mr.  Rhodes  certainly  is,  an  unscrupulous 
annexer.  He  concludes  his  speech  by  drawing  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  future  United  South  Africa,  or  Africander  Ikpublic,  us 
hostile  as  possible  to  Great  Britain,  a  great  slaughterer  of  the 
indigenous  population,  and  a  compound  of  Anglo-Dutch  adven* 
tuiers,  with  a  mixture  of  Griqua  and  other  half  castes,  men 
with  Hottentot  mothers.  It  would  be  better  far  for  Oieat  Britain 
to  let  the  colony  depart,  and  do  her  own  dirty  work  of  Slaughter 
and  Plunder.  As  it  is,  Great  Britain,  in  the  eyes  of  the  drihsed 
world,  covers  herself  with  ehame  with  no  intention  on  her  part, 
and  no  pos<;ihle  advantagCt  in  order  that  a  sucking  BepuhUc  may 
extend  its  boundaries, 

Mr.  Rhodes  speaks  contemptuously  of  "little  En^h  inr* :  like 
a  bad  bird  he  fouls  his  own  nest,  if  lie  be  indeed  of  Enp;iish  blood: 
his  tast<>s  savour  more  of  the  Zulu  and  the  Hottentot,  with  a  streak 
of  Ashiiuti :  he  poses  not  only  as  a  colonist,  but  a  Prophet,  and 
predicts  great  things  for  the  numrellous  country  of  the  Ma-Tabele. 
No  doubt  the  Prophets  in  attendance  on  Sennacherib  and  Nebu* 
chadneaaar  made  similar  utterances  in  tiie  ears  of  tiieir  moosreh. 
3i[r.  Rhodes  baited  his  trap  for  his  friends  at  Cape  Town  hy 
promiaing  the  sole  trade  of  Ma-Tab^le-land  to  the  Butch  at  the 
Cape,  forgetting  the  lateral  railways  to  the  Eastern  eoast»  and 
possible  access  to  the  Zambesi.  hear  nothing  in  his  speech 

of  the  poor  dear  Ma-Shona,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly 
inulertaken  :  they  will  soon  be  workinfj;  in  the  AfripaTuler  gold 
niiaes,  and  going  the  way  of  the  poor  wretched  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  South  America.  He  then,  in  his 
Colossal  style  of  eloquence,  talks  of  being  at  Biantyre  on  the  River 
Shire  in  six  months,  and  before  we  know  where  we  are,  ft 
U-Oanda  on  the  Eauator ;  and,  if  he  be  unable  on  this  oocsstoa  to 
exterminate  the  Mahdi  and  his  Dervishes  of  the  B^dan,  and  then 
open  the  Baain  of  the  Nile,  he  will  turn  off  to  Momhiea:  the 
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advantage  of  telegraphic  commimication  over-land  is  not  obvioaB, 
when  there  are  aea-cables  available.  At  any  rate,  he  will  eease  to 
be  South  African,  and  be  entitled  to  the  full  title  of  Africamis. 

Ho  then  enters  on  the  subject  of  managing  ^s^atives:  lie  (llhodes) 
i«  the  Native  Minister,  and  has  under  his  control  1,200,000  souls: 
iit'  ]>uiiit.s  out  how  the  destruction  of  Lo-Beugula  will  enable  him 
to  dtul  **  thoroughly "  with  the  Pondo,  and  otlier  tribes,  as 
Stratford  dealt  with  the  Irish.  One  Act  of  Murder  and  Plunder 
"Will  follow  another,  till  the  white  man  reigns  alone :  it  does  not 
enter  into  hia  calculation,  whether  God  will  permit  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  his  poor  black  children.  He  calls  himself  unaelflsh,  but 
the  pronoun  Ego  "  goyetns  all  the  words  in  hia  sentences :  he  is 
the  man,  who  is  to  leap  over  many  fences :  he  is  the  man  who  is  to 
add  to  his  present  titles  of  **  Colossus,"  and  **  Bloody  Red  Hand,*' 
the  title  of  First  President  of  the  South  Africander  Republic. 
Do  sucli  men  live  to  work  out  such  drcaras  ?  Washington  was  a 
loan  of  a  totally  ditferent  type  :  he  never  shmghtered  Red  Indians, 
or  ouuti-'  Mtf  1  tlieir  lands.  This  "petit  Napoleon  "  has  more  of  the 
spirit  ot  liic  Aliila  and  Genghis  Khan,  who  piled  up  pyramids  of 
skulls  outsitle  City  walls.  There  is  an  island  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  which  Toussaint  L'Uuverture,  a  negro  slave,  got 
possossioii,  and  allowed  no  whites  in  the  Island ;  but  it  did  not 
answer ;  nor  will  Mr.  Rhodes'  policy  of  having  no  blacks  in  South 
Africa  be  earned  ont.  The  Negro  Races  of  Central  Africa  are 
increasing  in  number,  and  the  law  of  territorial  ez]MUision  will 
apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  white  colonists.  Already  the 
Native  labour-question  is  coming  to  the  front :  it  is  admitted,  tliat 
Xntive  labour  in  South  Africa  is  the  dearest  in  the  world.  The 
Mave  can  be  mwh^  to  work;  the  free  African  is  described  by  a 
Bishop  as  wishing  to  live  like  an  idle  gentleman. 


CHAPTER  VL 
Conoumiovs. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  possesses  a  general  knowledge  of  the 

whole  of  Africa,  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  clo^e  observa- 
ti-^n.  p»  rhaps  unsurpaasecl  by  many  :  others  may  know  a  corner  of 
the  gn  at  ])atrhwork  better,  but  nothing  of  other  portions.  It  is 
ftomo  hli;;ht  quulitieatiou  to  have  watched  for  many  years  the 
pnxf c*^!!^^,  a*^  ref!:?»rtls  Africa,  of  French,  Spanianls,  Poi-tujjuese, 
Uenuaiirt,  italiaJi>.  and  Luglish,  as  narrated  in  Iheir  own  Language 
by  their  own  people:  each  nationality  is  most  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  its  own  countrymen,  and  highly  critical^  often  bitterly, 
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of  the  procccdiTifrs  of  otlier  nationalitips.  In  considering  the 
intcTt'sts  siiul  sutferiiigs  of  this  God-for^^otton  Continent,  the  ivriter 
has  no  prejudices,  or  partialities?,  of  X:>tion,  Laiiguafre,  lUliu'ion, 
Civilization,  Politics,  or  ComiiKTct?  in  his  opiuiou  :  what  i<  Tiiurally 
right,  is  riffht ;  what  is  morally  wroner,  is  wroii^,  wht  tlRT  the 
actors  of  the  particular  drama  be  French  or  Enj;li&h,  Negro  or 
Bantu,  Mahometan  or  Boman  Catholic.  All  his  special  knowledge 
of  these  unhappy  transactioiiB  is  domed  from  the  Blue-Book  of 
KoTomber,  1895,  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  and  tiie  Pages  of  TU 
Timu.  He  has  heard,  that  a  Daily  and  Weekly  Paper  have  no- 
lently  attacked  the  Company  on  the  financial  as  well  as  political 
side,  but  he  has  not  seen  them,  or  cared  to  do  so.  They  may  hare 
possibly  been  dictated  by  commercial  rivalry,  pique,  or  personal 
rancour.  He  has  never  seen  any  one  of  the  actnrs  in  this 
lamentable  drama ;  he  has  no  sliares  or  intrrp^t'^,  or  kuowiedsie, 
of  any  African  Company,  and  no  relation  or  iriend  who  has  shares 
or  interests.  He  is  not  blaming  those,  wlio  have  interests  ;  he  is 
not  aspersing  the  cluiracters  of  the  Companies,  of  which  he  does 
not  even  know  the  names.    In  the  words  of  Horace : 

Snnt  Qui  non  habeant :  est  qni  non  qnerit  habere.*' 
He  is  entirely  nee  £rom  prejudice  or  partiality,  bnt  he  stands  np lor 
the  Native  Kaces  against  Governments,  against  the  white  maa, 
against  Missionaries,  and  indignantly  rejects  the  Idea,  that  any 
white  man  has  a  Right  to  lord  it  over  the  black  man,  whether  he 
comes  as  a  Traveller,  a  ^Icrchant,  an  Emigrant,  or  a  Missionary. 
He  is  obliged  to  speak  plainly  upon  this  subject.  The  Albocracy  of 
the  age  is  terribly  heartless.  The  utterances  of  Lonl  Rin'vii  and  Sir 
H.  Loch  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Not  much  eonfiden  <  ^-mx  W 
placed  in  the  lieports  of  the  agents  of  the  Company,  l  li  y  wtic 
neither  Soldiers,  nor  Political  a^^cnts,  nor  experienced  adiiuiiiblrdt^irs 
of  Civil  affairs:  their  existence  depended  on  their  Commercial 
snccess*  The  OiBcials  in  British  India,  when  placed  in  difficulties, 
have  no  fear  of  an  adverse  vote  of  an  Annual  Meeting  of  a  Com* 
meroial  Company,  enraged  by  having  no  dividend,  and  ezasperat  vl 
by  a  call  for  further  payments.  The  Indian  Official  does  not  mach 
care  also  for  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons :  he  act«  from 
Imperial  motives,  according  to  his  orders,  and  for  the  good,  as  far 
as  he  can  see,  tlie  real  good,  of  the  great  Native  population,  who«e 
interests  are  in  his  hands :  he  detests  slaughter :  he  lias  no 
slaughterers  of  mankind  nmler  his  own  orders ;  he  invitt  s  no 
shooters  of  big  game  to  help  him  :  and  he  has  to  auswtr  to  the 
Government,  if  he  call  out  the  Military  forces  without  due  cause, 
and  to  God,  if  he  misuse  his  power :  he  hub  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  wdfioe  of  his  people.  Had  these  adventurers  any  interaci? 
What  became  of  the  colonial  power  of  Spain  after  the  atrocities 
.  of  Cortes  and  Piaarro,  after  the  wholesale  extinction  of  Native 
Baoes,  the  plunder  of  National  wealth,  whether  in  precious  metal 
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or  in  cattle?   In  Tk^  Tim%  of  Kovember  24th  it  is  recorded 

that  the  Company  captured  1000  "head  of  cattle.  Is  the 
present  political  position  of  South  America  encouraging?  The 
iniquity  of  the  Spaninnls  reacted  on  themselves,  and  what  is 
fcpuiii  now?  It  was  not  tlie  fault  of  Lo-Benf;iila,  that  lie  was 
nuked  and  Viarharous  :  so  was  Khaiuu  in  liis  youth,  and  so  was 
KLama'ts  father  in  his  old  age  :  had  Lo-Bengul a  been  approached 
by  coneOlating  Britons,  and  treated  as  Khama  was,  he  would  have 
lieoome  what  Khama  is:  it  would  take  time,  longer  than  the 
Company  could  epare !  the  process  would  not  giye  a  good,  or  an 
immcHliate  dividend !  Khama  must  now  shake  in  his  shoes :  a  new 
administrator  may  come,  a  new  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  he  and  his 
children  will  be  "eaten  up*'  by  a  new  Director  of  the  Company. 
There  wa?  no  inequality  of  force  in  the  contest,  no  display  of 
pllantry  of  a  few  ajjainst  nianv.  The  Hi^h-Commi^sioncr  ro- 
markod  before  any  attack  was  made,  that  mounted  men  and 
maciiine  guns,  if  properly  handled,  would  be  in  an  open  fight  equal 
to  many  thousAind  Ma-Tabcle  :  and  so  it  proved.  When  the  King 
was  otiered  the  instalment  of  his  pension  of  £1200,  he  promptly 
refuRed  it,  saying  'Hhat  he  would  receive  no  more  blood-money,  as 
it  was  the  price  of  his  blood" :  so  it  was :  the  rope  was  bcong 
twisted  round  his  neck :  he  found  out  too  late^  that  to  let  in  one 
European  is  like  the  letting  in  of  a  stream  of  water,  or  rather  of 
blood  :  it  was  obvious,  that  the  difficulty  of  asylum  to  refugees 
would  arise.  No  Englishman  wottld  willingly  surrender  women 
and  children  to  certain  torture  and  death,  and  to  refuse  this,  is  to 
a  barbarian  Chief  an  intolerable  wron«r.  The  mistake  was  to  allow 
puch  a  *«tate  of  aff.n'r-*  to  come  into  existence.  It  could  never  have 
hapiK  iied  in  lintisli  India,  or  evi-n  Burma. 

Ti)e  Hi;:h-('ommii«4ioner  deplored  the  sensational  Pross-telegram 
sent  by  the  Company's  Officers  to  Cape  Town.  Mr.  iUiodes,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony,  declined  to  interfere :  in  fact,  the 
Company  was  blowing  up  the  fire  in  the  furnace.  The  High- 
CommissioDer  throughout  sincerely  desired  peace ;  "  the  sentence 
of  Holoch  was  for  open  war."  The  High-Commissioner  evidences 
throughout  the  feelings  of  a  responsible  Statesman,  ready  to  strike 
at  the  last,  if  he  were  compelled ;  but  the  scratch- pack  of  Doctors, 
pold-diggers,  hunters  of  pjeat  pame,  were  desirous  to  get  up 
a  row,"  as  it  is  described  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  they  strove  to  form 
a  public  sentiment  in  their  favour,  smd  have  succeeded. 

Sir  Hercules  ii^/oinson,  an  ex-High- Commissioner,  with  perfect 
knowled<:e  of  the  circumstances,  expresses  his  confidence,  that  the 
Company  would  never  set^k  the  extermination  of  the  Ma-Tabele,  or 
their  expulsion  from  their  own  Native  country  :  but  Mr.  Theodore 
Bent,  whose  only  oonneotion  with  tJie  Begion  was  that  of  an 
arch«ological  explorer,  in  the  words  quot^  a  few  pages  back, 
lecooimends  their  extermination:  and  in  fact  thej  have  been 
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danglitered  by  thonsands,  and  Mr.  Bent  only  expresses  the  feeUop 
of  his  friends  at  Virtoria. 

In  one  of  the  telegrams  of  the  Blue  Book  we  read  the  cry  of 

Lo-Brngiila  :  **  What  great  wronir  have  I  done?"  The  unlfttored 
barbarian,  with  a  range  of  Ideas  limited  to  South  Africa,  did  not 
"know,  that  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  white  man  on  the  war-path  the 
]>us^e<sion  of  land  and  mines,  even  by  an  angel,  wnild  mean,  that 
the  owner  of  such  wealth  wius  duing  wrong  by  daring  to  exist! 
Fortunes  have  to  be  made  by  daring  adventurers,  the  younger  sons 
of  needy  families  of  the  middle  classes : 

Bi  poBsis  rect^ :  Si  non,  qnocomqae  modd  Bem." 

This  is  the  motto  in  all  cUmesi  and  ages,  of  the  adventurer  and 

colonist. 

As  late  as  August  17,  1893,  Lo-Bengiila  is  described  by  the 
High-Commissioner,  as  apparently  anxious  for  Peace,  and  doing 
his  best  to  restrain  his  people,  tmd  protei  t  tln^  lives  of  Europeans 
at  Buluwayo.  On  August  16,  Dr.  Jamie>uu  iL-lcgraphs,  that  thore 
is  further  evidence  of  the  King's  lying  and  duplicity."  Clearly 
there  were  two  distinct  categories  of  public  Officers:  the  Highh 
CommiBsioner  desired  jnstiee ;  the  Company's  administxatora  desued 
annexation  and  plunder.  Lo-Bengula  sent  ambassadors  more  than 
once  to  tiie  High-Commissioner :  two  were  kiUed  on  their  jontney 
by  British  armed  men ;  one  fell  serioasly  ill,  and  the  debiy  waste 
be  regretted;  but  no  white  man,  such  as  ^Ir.  Moffat,  of  a  con- 
ciliatory disposition,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  African  Languages, 
was  sent  netually  to  the  King,  just  as  Sir  ^lortimer  Durand  has 
been  sent  this  year  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  No  white  man, 
though  there  were  several  in  his  power,  was  killed  bv  I  o-Hcngiila: 
the  agents  of  the  Company  have  killed  thonsamls  «»i  olack  men. 
Lo-Ben^ula  never  interfered  with  the  atfuirs  of  Be-Chuanaland, 
Transvaal,  or  the  Portuguese  colony  :  the  English  forced  them- 
selves into  his  recognised  dominions,  coming  first  to  ask  ha 
concessions  and  treaties,  and  having  secured  a  footing  killing  his 
Subjects  with  aU  the  air  of  men  fighting  for  their  hereditaiy 
possessions.  Imagine  the  English  concessionists  of  tlic  llio  Tinto 
mines,  near  Seville  in  Spain,  turning  round  on  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities, and  driving  out  the  King  of  Spain. 

If  on  one  side  Lo-Bengula  was  unable  to  control  bis  young 
bloods  under  the  extreme  provocation,  to  which  they  were  oxpostnl. 
it  appears  from  a  memorial  quoted  in  the  Bine-Book  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  ridiculously  mushroom  and  tiny  town  Victoria, 
placed  similar  ])ressure  upon  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Uhwles:  he  was 
told  by  them  pretty  clearly  in  July,  1893,  must  take  the 

favourable  opportunity  once  for  all  of  settling  the  Ma*Tabfle 
question,  i.e.  *'  killmg  them,"  and,  if  he  did  not  take  the  initiaJavc^ 
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%  Tcry  large  proportion  ol  fhe  inhabitants  of  this  goodly  city,  which 
had  dropped  down  a  few  years  back  in  a  foreign  and  independent 
8tat( ,  were  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  arrange  for  compensation  for  their  losses.  Tlic  agricnltural 
losses  amounted  to  fifty  oxen,  two  Inmdred  and  eitrlity  sheep  or 
goats,  ten  noises,  and  fifteen  pig^^,  and  for  lo'^-ps  surh  as  these 
the  slauirlitrr  of  thousands  of  free  independent  Alhcaos  was 
determined  upon. 

So  more  iniquitous  arrangement  was  ever  raadc  than  the  Partition 
of  Africa.  The  ditferent  gangs  of  land-grabber.s,  hailing  from 
Paris,  London,  Berlin,  or  Brussels,  are  on  jealous  watch  of 
each  other.  Men  are  cat  down,  in  order  that  diyidends  may  rise. 
The  Twentieth  Century  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  us,  as  we  judge 
the  Spaniards  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  Boman  moh  m  the 
time  '>f  their  decadence  shouted  for  "Panem  et  Circenses";  the 
cry  of  the  British  Speculator  is,  "  African  Skulls  and  Gold  Dust." 
This  is  the  outeome  of  the  Chrii^tian  benevolence  of  the  aprc.  The 
British  Matron,  reading  her  paper  at  tlie  breakfast  table,  remarks, 
that  two  tliousand  more  savages  have  been  killed.  "  A  rise  of  ten 
pr-r  oc'nf.  in  Mine  Sbares,'*  is  the  rejoinder  of  Pater  Familias. 
Gto^iapliv  will  be  taught  to  the  rising  generation  in  lessons  of 
hlood.  U-Ganda,  says  the  teacher,  is  the  place,  where  the  IVotes- 
tant  British  Mission  slaughtered  the  French  Boman  Catholic 
Hiaston,  and  burnt  theur  chapels.  Ma-Tab^le-land,  says  the 
teacher,  is  the  country,  which  Mr.  Bhodes  conquered,  and  divided 
mofng  bis  gold-digger  friends,  dri\'ing  the  king  away,  killing  his 
•mbassadore,  slaughtering  his  Subjects,  and  confiscating  his  land : 
the  teacher  Nsould  then  delineate  the  Geographical  features  of  the 
country  in  blood  instead  of  cluilk. 

r.  T.abourhere  in  one  of  his  speeches  described  it  as  a  battue 
rather  than  a  battle,  whieh  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  Author  of 
**  Great  Game  in  East  Africa,"  who  arrived  opportunely,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Sflous,  the  great  hunt4»r.  Black  game  of  the  ethnological 
liiiiitu  llace  takes  the  place  of  Lions  or  Bears  j  and  poor  ignorant 
Pea/iants  supply  the  place  of  Pheasants. 

There  has  been  one  great  omission  up  to  this  date :  there  baa 
been  no  massacre  on  Lake  Chad:  this  really  is  a  eanu  omisnu. 
The  Boman  said  proudly,  that  there  was  no  shore  untinged  by 
K.-ruan  blood:  the  Briton  may  say,  that  there  is  no  Region,  r 
Lake,  or  River,  in  Africa,  in  which  he  has  not  shed  the  blood  of 
the  unfortunate  Native  Races.  Something  ought  to  be  done  for 
the  h'-moor  of  Lake  Chad !  Captain  Luganl  from  the  Lake  Nyasa 
aoii  Victoria  Xyanza  has  more  experience  of  Inrrustine  slaughter. 
Dr.  Jamio^^on's  Ijuicet  is  hottrr  able  to  draw  blood  in  tlie  IliLrli  Vuldt. 

I  iievtT  saw  Mr.  L  iIm ,n(  iu  i «  but  I  welcome  any  frieud  of 
Justice  and  Mercy,  and  i^uote  his  words.  Mr.  Labouchere 
addressed  his  confitituents  at  Northampton  Town  •Kail  lately. 
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THE  MA'TABAlE  scandal. 


Eeferring  to  Ma-Tabele-land,  Mr.  Labouchere  said  that  "he  had 
*'  never  seen,  why  En^^lish  people  should  treat  Africans  as  thonuh 
*'  tluT  were  not  Human  beings.  It  was  said  that  3000  ol  the 
**  2sutives  had  heen  killed  and  wounded,  and  he  had  asked  where 
*'  were  tlif  2000  wounded  An  African  Chief  called  Khama,  who 
**  was  u  Wesleyan,  withdrew  his  tr()<»i)s  from  assisting:  the  Eiij;li^h, 
*'  because  he  disapproved  of  the  way  the  Euj^lish  were  carrying 
on  the  war.  Was  it  not  a  prcposteroas  tiling,  that  the  Englieh 
flag  should  ho  disgraced  in  that  maimer,  that  these  mere  stock- 
"  jobbing,  money-mongering,  people  should  drag  our  flag  in  the 
**  mire  in  Africa,  and  that  thoy  should  kill  and  murder  in  order 
"  to  send  up  their  miserable  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange?  For 
*'  his  part  he  meant  to  stick  to  this  question.  There  was  too 
**  iniK'li  in  the  Hou?ie  of  Commons  of  turning  the  blind  eye  to 
**  what  was  going  on  in  tlioso  distant  parts." 

In  this  nnhnppy  Ma-Tabele  Scandal  all  traditional  feelings, 
customs,  and  moralities  are  reversed.  In  British  India  the 
Medioal  OlHcers,  though  brave  men,  arc  called  non-combatants; 
in  Africa  thoy  appear  to  take  the  comm.und  of  MiliLiuy  expedi- 
tions : 

"  |mdet  hftc  opprohia  nobis 
Ant  diei  potmsse,  ant  non  potuisse  repellL" 

The  old  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that  Africa  had  always  something 
new  to  communicate  to  the  world,  and  so  it  is  to  thiis  day.  The 
^la-talu'le  Scandal  has  a  quaint  novelty  about  it,  because  there 
was  a  pretence  of  benevolence  in  protecting  the  Ma-Shona,  the 
Diatomal  relatives  of  tlie  Ma-Tabt-le,  who  owned  a  tenitorv  with 
auriferous  deposits,  wliicli  were  coveted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  atmosphere  of  Africa  is  im])n'gnated  with  crime.  King 
Htesa,  and  Mwanga,  of  U-Ganda  could  not  have  existed  in  Asia. 
It  was  the  same  clUnatio  influences,  which  made  them  so  croel, 
and  has  the  effect  of  making  young  men  of  Great  Britain  sweep 
away  the  restraints  of  the  sizUi  and  eightii  Commandments,  and 
go  in  for  Killing  and  Loot. 

Let  Great  Britain  pause  in  this  career  of  cruelty  and  crime; 
let  the  Africander  Republic  rather  look  to  the  History  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  than  to  the  examples  of  the 
Kepublic  of  Mexi(  Peru,  and  the  Argentine :  it  is  as  well  to 
be  honest  and  mcrciiui, 

Fthrmry  is^,  1894. 
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ON  PUECHAS£  OF  SLAVES  BY  MISSIONARIES 

OF  THE  CHURCH  Oi^  ROME. 

OxE  of  tlie  ^reat  curses  of  Slavery  Rnd  the  Slare-Tradc  is,  that 
it  dislo'  :it<'s  the  lahour-markct.  and  leaves,  even  when  abolished, 
a  trail  of  evil  consequences  and  fallacies ;  and  it  is  necefwary  from 
time  to  time  to  appeal  to  first  principles,  and  expose  weak  and 
evil  practices  into  which  good  men  faU. 

The  eyils  arising  from  an  ill-regulated  traffic  in  Cooleys,  or  Free 
Liboarers,  have  often  been  ezpoaed.  The  moyement  of  ignorant 
labonrera  la  alwaja  a  dangerous  proceea.  Even  in  British  India 
the  supply  of  labonrers  from  tl  !  listricts  of  Bangal,  where  there  is 
a  surfeit,  to  A.ssam,  where  there  is  a  demand,  is  not  accompUahed 
without  risk.    The  export  of  Cooleys  from  India  beyond  the  eeas  is 

most  c:ompli^':!t<>(l  operation.  The  planter  in  hi«i  fjelfiBbTi<";«  vu]]"^ 
"ut  f'-r  lahuur.  ;m<l  cures  not  ))y  how  *^rf'at  a  ^Mfritice  ot  ilurnan 
life  his  wants  are  supplie<L  Too  often  the  to(jIt  y  lieeoines  little 
bettor  off  than  a  Slave.  The  preat  Island  of  Max.la^ascar  is  now 
de!*tined  to  be  exposed  to  ruiu  and  loss  of  life,  wdth  a  view  of 
supplying  labour  to  French  planters.  The  Latin  Races  never  can 
be  persuaded  to  look  upon  Involuntary  labour  of  Subject  Racea*' 
with  the  aTersion.  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  regards  it. 

The  French  itoman  Catholic  Missionary  openly  conducts  hia 
Missionary  operations  under  the  Black  Flag,  and  it  is  well,  that 
this  sliould  be  thoroughly  understood.  We  will  not  quote  any 
other  authority  than  their  own  recognised  Reporter,  the  Missiaru 
Catholiq^W!^,  and  we  select  the  volumes  of  1 88 1-2  to  show  that 
th^^  practice  is  not  an  old  and  abandoned  one,  but  one  actually 
in  force ; — 

Aheokuta^  TFesfern  Africa,  Feh.^  1881. 

'*  Qu'il  nous  serait  facile  de  racheter  rles  eselaves,  si  nous  avrons 
«♦  re^>()iir<  t-j.  Ar^n  s  rhaque  expedition  gucrrier  il  suffrait  <lo 
*•  H  n  luln-  siir  f|nel(|ii  uu<'  «lcs  grandes  places,  ou  sont  exposceb  des 
**  families  entieres  de  captifs." 
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".Sb^mff,  m  the  Conffo,  H&v,,  1880. 

"  Le  Raehat  des  enfants  deyenant  dc  jour  en  jour  ici  pliu  difficile 
je  resolas  d'aller  voir,  d  dans  le  haut  de  Congo,  il  ne  presentait 
"  pas  plufi  de  facility/' 

''Zanidnat  on  th$  Wed  Ccmti,  Oet,^  18S0. 

n  profits  en  meme  temps  de  ce  voynge  poor  renoaer  et  activer 
"  rceuTTe  ai  importante  da  EaeM  dea  enfaata^  car  Helas !  an 
Congo  comma  partout  alUeura  cette  eauTte  deTient  de  pins  ea 

plus  difficile. 

*'  A  eette  Spoque  la  Hisaion  61eYait  (•n^'i^on  cent  enfunts,  dont 
les  uns  avaient  etc  confies  par  lea  chela  de  rint^iieiir,  et  lea 
autrea  avaieut  et4  raehaUe.^^ 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1881  throe  French  ^lissionarie*  l*>st 
their  lives  on  tht;  Eastern  shore  of  Ljike  Tanganyika,  in  the  Luuntry 
of  U-ltuiitli,  in  consequenre  of  thch*  complicity  in  the  purchase; 
of,  and  forcible  retention  of,  purchaficd  Slaves ;  for  the  Wa-Bikari, 
having  solicited  in  vain  the  return  ef  children  kidnapped  fraa 
them,  in  aome  way  or  other  recovered  the  person  of  one  of  them. 
The  I^nch  Prieata  threatened  the  use  of  foree  to  rebike  thor 
Slave,  but  were  anticipated  by  an  attack  of  the  barbarians,  who 
made  a  sudden  onslaught  upon,  and  killed  the  French  Missionaries, 
one  of  whom  had  arms  in  his  hands.  It  is  obvious  that  children 
miie^t  bcloTu^  to  some  one.  No  tribe,  however  sava<^,  will  sell  its 
own  ()lispnn<?.    Tliu  ISlavea  sold  must  be  the  booty  ol  war,  or  the 

result  of  kidnaj)])iu^. 

Undeterred  ]»y  tliis  catastrophe,  the  French  Koman  Catliolic 
Missionaries  reeumiiieuced  their  purchases  ou  a  larger  scale,  iuiti  at 
Tabora,  in  Unya-Nwembe,  on  the  high  road  from  Zanzibar  to  both 
Lakea  Victoria  and  Tanganyika : 

Quand  none  expoaftmer  i  Ini  (the  brother  of  the  Arab  Oovemor 
of  Unya-Nwembe)  notre  intention  de  raeheter  dea  enfanta  esclaves 
pour  en  faire  des  hommes  librea  et  leor  apprendre  a  bien  vivre,  n 
nous  dit :  Bien !  des  enfants  vous  en  trouverez  ici  beaucoap. 
Youa  venez  ponr  les  enfanta ;  c'eat  bon.  Je  suis  votre  homme." 

• 

The  piona  priest  then  remarks : 

"  0  Providence  do  dieu,  qui  daignez  employer  n  votre  caiist^s  les 
**  vices  memes  dc  vos  enncniies  !  Puissiez  vou.s  tirer  de  I'aviirife 
**  de  ce  vieu  fiis  de  Midiumet  la  deliverance  et  le  salut  de  bcaueoup 
**  d  ames  autour  de  nous! 

Deja  none  aTona  commence  a  former  notre  petite  famille  negrs^ 

en  nukntimt  plusieuia  enfanta^  que  Pon  protnenait  dans  h  ^Ua 
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"oomme  des  animaux  en  vente.    Nous  anrons  frequemmeiit 

"Toccasion  d'eii  racheter  d'autres  sans  sorter  de  chez  nous:  ce 
sera  hi  petito  peche  a  rhaiue9on  en  attendant  qoe  I'autorisation 

"  (1.  Saifl  Bargache  soit  arrivee  de  Zanzibar.  Alors  nous  pourrons 
"  faire  la  granfle  peehe  on  haute  mer:  p6che  que  n'anra  d'autres 
"  limites  que  celles  de  110s  resources.  150  ou  200  fraiir^  suffiscnt 
"  pour  le  rachat  el  rentretii  n  d'un  enfant  pendant  une  uniiee. 
**  Avoc  15,000  ou  20,000  francs  nous  pourruit  fonder  ici  UXL 
"orphelinat  d'une  Centaine  de  beaux  Ac<//  Ulo/iJi,  ' 

m 

The  Arabs,  themselTeB  not  very  scrupulous,  held  back  from 
takbg  part  in  tbis  tremendoos  scheme,  and  begged  leave  to  apply 
to  the  Sultan,  their  Master,  at  Zanadbir.   The  Priest  wrote  off  to 

H.  Leduux,  the  Consul  of  France,  bogging  of  him  to  use  his 
influence  in  the  aid  of  this  Slave-purchasing  enterprise.  Publicity 
may  possibly  check  this  detestable  enterprise,  and  it  has  been 
reported  to  the  English  Foreign  Office.  That  on  the  peaceful  high 
road  from  the  Sea  to  the  Equatorial  Lakes,  tliere  should  be 
e«tahlish»  (i  a  Houf'e  of  Kidnapped  Children,  purchased  by  an 
Europt'an,  apj)ears  to  bo  a  public  misfortune: 

In  Tanganyika  the  French  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  received  by  the  slaughter  of  three  of  their 
body,  report,  September  25,  1882,  another  adyanoe  along  the 
dangerous  and  shameful  path : 

Nous  avons  vu  d6j&  mourir  plusieurs  de  ces  enfants  an 
^*  Maaanj6.    Aussi  ayons  nous  da  racheter  des  j0wm  fiUn  esdaves. 
Ce  moyen  offre  de  nombreuses  difficultes,  comma  Tons  le  com* 
prenea  facilement  yous  memos." 

If  the  kiilnappini;  of  boys  was  not  enough  to  ronso  a  tribe  to 
wrath  a<?ainpt  tlie  wliito  strangers,  surely  the  kidnapping  of  girls 
will  do  mj.  The  problem  is  a  tremendouii  one,  but  at  Zanzibar  we 
read : 

A  rhopital  est  annex^  nne  6e<de  pour  les  petites  Negresses, 
que  I'di  raekeUf  ou  qn*on  enl^?e  aux  marehands  d'eaclaYCs/* 

Such  is  the  practice  of  the  Frencli  Koman  Catholic  Missionaries 
in  the  East  and  West  of  Equatorial  Africa.  They  cannot  see 
that  the  words,  rachat  and  redemption,  were  applicable,  when 
sums  vrere  sent  to  Barbary  to  rescue  French  and  Spanish 
sailors,  who  bad  been  captured  by  the  Corsairs ;  that  it  would 
be  pe  rfectly  legitimate  to  a  native  of  the  country  to  purchase  his 
own  Ipf^lom,  or  redeem  from  Slavery  members  of  his  family  or 
hi-*  ineiids.  The  wholesale  purchase  of  nnde  and  female  children 
encourages  kidnapping,  raids,  and  tribal  wars,  and  i)erpetuates  a 
state  of  atfairs,  which  we  would  gladly  see  entirely  changed.  An 
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orphanage/*  fiUed  vith  cbildren  raTuihed  from  tbeir  parents,  ii 

only  so  in  name. 

Kow  if  the  l)oncTolent  Miamonary  can  do  this  with  impnnitj, 

and  start  a  Seliool,  an<l  ji  factory,  and  industrial  oprrmtions,  and 
distil  liqueurs,  n<  thv  Monks  do  in  Alg:eria,  why  shonld  not  the 
benevolent  phuitei  lo  the  same?  If  ho  is  Tu>t  allowed  to  do  so, 
he  will  he  uudersoid  m  his  business  by  his  Missionary  rival,  who 
conducts  tlie  adjoining:  factory.  If  children,  niide  and  female, 
may  be  purchased,  why  not  lads  and  lasses,  and  adults  frenerally  ? 
The  male  children,  wh^  they  come  to  age  of  puberty  iu  the 
Kissionary  SchooU»  will  want  wires,  and  the  Priest  mnat  aak  Us 
friends  the  Arah  SlaTe-dealers  to  send  in  a  supply  of  maniageablo 
Kegresses.  When  neighbouring  tribes  demand  in  a  Toioe  of  anger 
the  restitution  nf  th(  ir  ravished  children^  what  reply  is  to  be 
given  to  them  ?  The  transaeti' n  becomes  more  horrible,  when 
t^e  Arab  is  found  to  be  the  go-between,  and  the  paiiderer  to  the 
Misfionnry  lust  to  get  possession  of  Neirro  bodies  for  the  sake  of 
their  souls,  liuw  the  Mahometan  must  scoif  at  the  Chri&tiaafor 
his  inc<  insistency ! 

When  the  Koman  Catholic  Mission  lately  quitted  llubaga,  tlie 
capital  of  King  Mtesa,  on  Lake  Victoria,  they  took  with  them 
several  boat-loads  of  Negro  boys,  whom  they  had  purchased,  and 
who  were  their  property.  In  the  pages  of  The  Mimum  Caik^ 
liquet  of  Lyons,  appear  each  week  notices  of  suhscriptiona  made  in 
France  for  the  purpose  of  nurchasing  children,  and  the  name, 
which  the  pious  donor  attaches  to  the  gift  as  the  name  designed 
for  the  purchased  child,  is  generally  that  of  a  little  girl,  showing 
that  the  perilous  policy  of  purchasing  female  Slaves  is  persisted  in. 
To  tlie  Arab  Slave-dealer  it  matters  not,  wliethcr  a  little  girl  is 
supplied  to  a  harem  or  a  Missinn-sehool ;  or  a  little  boy  sold  to  be 
converted  into  a  euuueli  or  into  au  acolyte.  It  is  a  mutter  of  so 
much  money.  And  when  these  children  grow  up  to  maturity, 
they  will  al)seon(l,  and  there  will  be  claims  for  restitution.  It  is 
fortunate,  that  a  Protestant  power  like  Germany  has  appe.iretl  on 
the  scene  of  East  Africa,  which  is  not  likely  to  tolerate  the  pur- 
chase of  Slaves  for  any  purpose  in  its  juxiadicnon. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  every  Protestant  MissionaiyJSociefy 
in  Africa  is  free  from  even  the  imputation  of  tliis  hlot^  The  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  UniTersities'  Mission  to  East  Africa  write,  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  children  who  flock  to  thei 
schools.  The  alleged  difficulty  nf  LT'  ttini?  children  to  come  to  the 
Mission  Schools  is  a  mere  snare;  it  rei:ular  attendance  at  School  of 
little  Xem'DCs,  who  kiiow  not  what  time  i'?.  is  to  he  secured  )tv 
their  ])urcliase,  their  bondage,  their  incarceration,  their  ]H'rs.>na] 
chastisemeut,  we  say  boldly  that  we  had  rather  let  them 
remain  free  heathens  than  become  Slave-Christians  repeating  their 
*♦  Ave-Maria." 
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Another  form  of  anan^  which  tempts  the  Missioiiaiy  to  swerve 
from  the  high  beaten  road,  is  the  Institution  called  pawning." 
It  was  explained  at  a  Missionary  Board  to  mean  this.    A  heathen 
family  spend  n  large  sum  on  the  funeral  of  their  head :  the  money 
is  borrowed  from  a  money-lender  on  the  security  of  the  mortgage 
to  him  of  the  involuntary  een'ices  of  one  member  of  the  family. 
A  Tonnp:er  son  is  made  over,  pawned,  pledijed,  to  become  the  Slave 
for  iiie  of  the  money-lender.     It  wua  suggested  by  an  amiable 
Missionary,  on  whose  health,  countenance,  and  judgment,  a  long 
veeidence  m  Airiea  had  had  a  deleterious  c^ecti  that  the  Christiaa 
iboiild  adopt  a  modified  fom  of  this  praotioe,  that  the  pawning 
dioiild  be  registered,  an  aoeoont  kept  of  the  capital  and  interest,  and 
a  power  of  redemption  reserved.   It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  a  preat  Missionary  Society,  among  the  founders  of  which  was 
Wilherforce,  could  have  nothing  to  do  directly  or  indirectly,  openly 
or  in  disguise,  now  or  in  future,  with  any  practice,  which  implied 
the  <V)TTiinion  of  one  man  over  the  person  of  another,  and  the  right 
of  one  man  to  use  tin  involuntary  labour  of  another.    The  power 
of  a  Missionary  Society  is  limited,  but  it  can  prohibit  its  office- 
holders absolutely  from  contact  with  such   transactions,  can 
admonish  and  affectionately  urge  its  adherents  to  abstain  from  them, 
and  can  stand  forth  before  t£e  heathen  a  limg  protest,  that  the 
pnrchase  of  SlaveSy  the  employment  of  Slaves,  &e  mortgaging  of 
the  labour  of  one  man  to  another,  is  an  abomination  bdbire  Qod 
and  man. 

It  is  noccisary  to  speak  out  clearly,  and  call  upon  Missionary 
Societies  to  take  heed,  lest  mud  stick  to  the  skirts  of  their  clothing. 
Xow  that  Africa  is  so  thoroughly  thrown  open,  and  associations, 
reliirioua  and  secular,  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms,  care  must 
Ix'  taken,  lest  the  enemy  should  sow  tares.  AH  that  we  can  do  is 
to  publish  to  the  Chnstian  world  a  bona  fide  and  authentic 
aceoimt  of  every  such  transaction,  and  thus  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  empowered  to  prosecute  the 
purdiaaer,  if  an  English  eabject,  in  the  Hig^  Court  of  Justice; 
lor  it  is  distinetly  an  offence  against  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  and 
pqniidiable  as  a  felony  in  any  Court  of  Her  Majesty,  without 
referance  to  the  Tenue  ol  the  transaction. 

MMonlMi,  1S78. 


Slitjsbt  nr  PBOTEsiufi  CnuscHSs  or  Madaoascab. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  a  few  years  ago  remarked  in  the  House 
flf  Locds,  that  there  was  a  Snbjeet  in  which  even  a  Jiidge  mig^t  be 
tegiTcn,  if  he  spake  with  wannth.  That  sabjeot  was  SlaTery. 
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My  derolum  to  Misrioni  is  only  exceeded  by  my  abhonenee  o! 
Slavery,  and,  when  the  name  of  a  MiasLonary  is  mixed  up  with 

that  of  SlaTcry,  I  feel  in  a  dilemma,  and  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
Subject  with  more  than  judicial  coldness.  A  Missionary  is  obliged 
to  tolerate  Slavery,  as  he  is  obliged  to  tolerate  many  otlnT  *  vil 
customs,  such  as  i'olygaray,  divorce,  exapr^rf* rated  ra^tc',  druuken- 
ness,  and  profligacy ;  but  he  nhould  cut  olf  his  right  hand  rathoi 
than  directly  or  indirectly  counlenance  it.  There  are  many  fancy 
grievances,  and  many  ephemeral  societies  are  started  to  paiui  liic 
evil  which  they  denounce  in  exaggerated  colours,  and  suggest 
remedies,  which  would  ofteu  be  worse  than  the  disease.  Ou  tbs 
questiou  ol  Hlaverv,  however,  no  two  men  oaa  be  found,  righteoai 
or  umi^teous,  who  will  defend  the  status,  and  there  is  no  true 
Englishman  who,  in  this  Nineteenth  Centiuy,  would  not  lend  his 
Toice  to  any  measure,  which  might  sweep  from  the  World  the 
abominable  practice  of  involuntary  labour. 

We  are  too  apt  to  iTniij^nn^,  that  Slavery  in  Asia  and  Africa  is  of 
the  sainr  character  as  tlir  Slavery  of  the  Tlanters  in  ^^orth  Amehea, 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Such  is  not  the  case.  In  Mahometan 
countries  the  Slave  is  often  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family,  toid 
some  Slaves  possess  Slaves.  Stiii  a  iargu  percentage  of  the  womea 
have  to  submit  to  involuntary  concubinage  with  tieir  owner^^  and 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  males  are  turned  into  eunuohs  to  sme 
as  guards  to  their  pollutedi  sisters.  The  lash,  and  the  pri^n,  the 
myate  sale,  and  the  auction  mart,  are  always  possibilitiee.  The 
Aight  of  husband,  the  Bight  of  parent.  Education,  Beligbn,  power 
of  looomotion,  of  amssaing  a  competence  for  old  as^c,  are,  as  regards 
the  Slave  portion  of  a  population,  suspended,  whilst,  as  regards  the 
free  portion,  hoTionrable  labour  cannot  exist,  where  everything 
menial  is  done  by  a  Slave.  No  true  social  state  can  he  founded  oa 
Slavery,  and  no  real  Christianity. 

In  British  India  forty  years  n^o  Slavery  existed  in  its  milde^ 
form,  and  it  was  not  deemed  prudent,  considering  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  that  country,  and  our  own  smaU  numbers,  to  abolish  it  in 
so  many  words.  But  a  law  was  passed,  that  tiie  so^salled  Skve 
possessed  the  same  Bights  in  a  court  of  Justice,  ciTil  and  criminal, 
as  the  freeman.  The  lash  and  the  prison  ceased  thus  to  be 
operatiTe,  and  the  bad  custom  has  gently  died  out.  T^ut  it  did 
most  unmistakably  exist.  I  have  often  had  petitions  filed  in  my 
court  by  women,  fugitives  from  the  house  of  some  rich  man, 
praying  for  leave  to  go  where  they  wished,  and  in  spite  of  the 
angry  protests  of  their  owner  the  brief  order  has  been  endorsed  on 
the  petition,  that  **the  parlies  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  liked.'* 

Now  supposin!?  Bome  energetic  young  magistrate  had  conoeived 
the  Idea  of  a  trammg-college  in  any  District  o£  iintish  India,  and 
had  sent  up  his  plans  of  buildings  providing  for  a  room  for  each 
student,  and  a  room  9how  for  hii  Skw,  I  can  answer  as  to  the 
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nature  of  tlie  reply,  which  he  would  have  recdvpd  from  any 
commissioner  or  any  governor.  1  know  the  order,  that  1  should  have 
endorsed  myself  on  fiueb  m\  application,  and  I  think  that  my  great 
master,  John  Lawrence,  would  have  done  the  same,  only  in  stronger 
lan^apre  :  **  Send  back  the  scheme,  and  remind  the  writer,  that  he 
is  a  Gt^ntleman  and  a  Christian,  and  that  any  more  jproposals  of 
this  kind  will  lead  to  his  removal  from  a  post,  of  wliich  he  is 
miwortii^.*'  If  it  had  transpired  that  the  public  Officer  had  Slavea 
among  ma  domeatica,  knowing  that  they  were  such,  knowing  that 
a  portion  of  the  wages  paid  went  to  the  SlaTe-owner,  it  would  have 
been  intimated  to  him,  very  unmistakably,  that  such  things  must 
not  be,  that  he  must  rather  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  bad 
cook  than  have  a  Slave-cook;  in  a  word,  that  tlie  servants  of 
the  Qucen-Kmpress  must  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  countenance 
Slavery,  though  out  of  wise  far-seciug  policy  they  ioUrated  it  for 
one  generation. 

And  yet  the  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Mada- 
gascar liud  it  right  to  act  in  the  manner,  in  which  1  im\e  only,  by 
a  stretch  of  fancy,  imagined  a  civil  Officer  of  Qovemment  acting, 
for  I  feel  sure  that  no  civil  or  military  Officer  would  ever  have  so 
done.  Let  me  quote  the  words  used  in  MMon  FM  of  1878, 
pages  580,  581 : 

The  most  important  and  hopeful  step  is  the  opening  of  a 

college  to  educate  Native  Catecliists  and  Clergy.  The  students 
"  are  all  married ;  each  has  a  house,  consisting  of  sitting-room, 
**  bed-room,  and  kitchen,  with  an  upstairs  room  for  his  Slaves^ 

It  lias  transpired,  and  has  not  been  denied,  that  the  domestics 
of  the  Missionary  and  the  Mission  are  Slaves,  receiving  indeed 
adequate  wages,  and,  no  doubt,  U-ading  comfortable  and  happy 
lives,  yet  still  paying  over  a  portion  of  their  wages  to  their  Slave- 
owner^ who  had  the  power  to  chastise  them,  imprison  them,  sell 
them  by  private  contract,  and  break  up  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child.  In  such  a  home  as  that  ol  the  Mis- 
sionary, the  female  Slave,  and  the  wife  of  the  Slave,  would  enjoy 
an  honoured  status;  but  that  which  a  Missionary  allows  himself 
to  do,  a  layman,  and  a  bad  layman,  can  do  also,  and  without  the 
purity  and  self-restraint  of  a  ^lissionary  household,  '^''e  make  no 
charges  against  the  European  residents  of  the  island,  but  somehow 
or  other  mixed  Kae»  s  do  <  info  existence,  and  the  history  of  the 
Southern  J^tiitcs  ot  tiiu  great  American  Republic  is  before  us,  as 
K  Ufiii  un  aTid  a  warning,  tliui  the  status  of  Slavery  is  incompatible 
with  a  iiiuiai  and  religious  life. 

These  students  are  to  be  trained  to  be  Gatechists  and  Pastors. 
It  ia  nipaaing  to  read,  that  the  stoutest  champions  ol  Slavery  in  the 
Island  are  tibe  Ifative  Pastors  themselves  of  the  Nonconformist 
Chuichaa.  Knglish  Misaionaries  of  all  denominations  have  every* 
where  ateadily  denounced  the  practice,  but  have  not  found  them* 
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Belves  strong  enough  to  pass  that  order  in  ATadagaaear,  wliich  their 
brethren  in  Asia  and  Africa  bare  paased,  that  no  office-holder  ol 

the  Church  should  hold  or  employ  Slaves.    A  grotesone  feature 

is  diij^loged  in  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Pastors  are  Slaves  tbem- 
^('Ivc^.  ami  thit  a  portion  of  their  stipend,  collected  under  the 
mtiuence  of  j)rayer,  in  their  Churches  and  Chap'^l«,  finds  its  way 
through  the  funnel  of  these  consecrated  Pastors  to  the  accursed 
stores  of  the  Slave-owners.  For  these  Slaves  are  the  sweeping  in 
of  raided  villages,  the  captives  made  iu  uiij  ustitiable  wars,  in  which 
the  men  were  all  killed,  and  the  women  and  children  made  Slaves, 
the  purchases  made  bj  private  sale  in  the  weekly  SlaTe-maiket 
at  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  public  market  has  only  been 
interdicted  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  of  no  use  arguing,  that  the  Government  of  the  island  cannot 
abolish  the  practice,  or  render  it  innocuous,  by  giving  full  power 
to  redeem  Slaves,  or  enact  a  similar  law  as  the  one  enacted  in 
Briti^^h  India,  which  will  lead  to  the  same  results  Under  pressure 
from  the  English  Government  the  Queen  of  Madairascar  \va<  pro- 
hibited the  import  of  Slaves  from  Africa,  set  free  by  a  strokt-  of 
the  pen,  without  compensation,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoui^d 
iju|n.rted  Africans,  forbade  the  export  of  Malagas!  Slaves  to  other 
islands,  and  prohibited  the  weekly  Slave-market  This  shows  tbst 
the  Queen  is  an  arbitrary  Sovereign,  who  can  deal  at  pleasoie 
with  the  property  of  her  subjects.  Great  sympathy  has  been  felt 
with  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  in  the  penl,  in  which  ahe  now 
stands  in  face  of  the  Qovemment  of  France,  and  much  of  this 
sympathy  has  arisen,  because  it  is  credibly  believed  that  the  real 
object  of  the  French  is  to  secure  Slaves  from  Madagascar  for  their 
own  colonics  ;  but  the  sympathy  in  question  will  greatly  diminish, 
when  it  transpires,  that  so  locally  deep-rooted  is  the  system,  so 
necessary  a  feature  is  it  of  domestic,  and  even  of  Missionary  life, 
that  a  Church  of  Enp;land  Missionary  construct*  a  college,  pre- 
sumably as  a  permaneut  institution,  with  rooms  for  Slaves.  There 
is  no  euphemism  to  cover  the  objectionable  phrase,  and  there  is  no 
half-feeling  possible  as  to  the  religions  public  of  England  objecting 
to  have  "Missions"  and  ** Slavery"  brought  into  such  juzta* 
position.  It  is  said,  that  at  Rome  you  shoidd  do  as  at  Ronoie,  and 
in  Madagascar  as  at  Madagascar,  and  thus  male  and  female  ^aves 
become  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a  theological  student. 

I  will  not  stop  to  ar<^ie  with  tliose,  who  would  drag  the  wisest 
and  most  tender  bcnrted  of  Tnen,  St.  Paul,  into  this  controversv. 
Tlie  heart  of  England  and  ot"  the  l^k  at  American  Republic  have 
beaten  in  unison,  and  it  is  a  settled  rule,  that  in  no  state  of  societv, 
or  culture,  or  political  frovemment,  is  SlavLiy  to  be  €mtntr)i<ri)red  bv 
any  one  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Race.  Only  this  very  day  have 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  Missionaiy  Society  in  the  United  States, 
expressing  astonishment  at  the  state  of  things  in  Madagascar.  It 
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WB8  Slavery,  that  brought  on  tlic  terrible  civil  war  in  North 
America,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Ert^nch  invasion  were  so 
timed  as  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  In  Tunisia  the  Bey  hud  a 
few  years  before  the  Frenob  Tnvnsion  abolished  Slavery,  following 
the  exaiDj)le  of  Algeria,  and  setlmg  tlie  example  to  Egypt. 

How  dues  it  happen,  tliat  in  Madagascar  alone  of  all  the  Mission 
Fields  in  Asia  and  Africa  ia  it  found  necessary  to  counteiiuin  e 
Slaveiy?  Surely  Bishop  Steere,  at  Zanzibar,  found  circumstances 
very  analogous,  and  yet,  from  the  first,  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
let  their  &oe  against  it.  How  do  the  MisnonarieB  at  Masaai  and 
Ifagila  provide  theouelvee  with  domesticB?  And  how  do  the 
rtndente  of  the  Traimng- College  at  Zansdhdr  do  without  the 
upstairs  room  for  the  Slaves?  How  do  the  Missionaries  of  the 
dmrch  Missionary  Society  manage  at  Mombasa,  On  the  East 
coast,  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  and  on  the  Niger,  on  the  West 
eofi^,  in  Regions,  where  the  very  air  is  impregnated  with  Slavery, 
where  the  Mi^^ion  agents  are  themselves  redeemed  Slaves,  or  the 
offspring  of  n  (]( (  med  Slaves  ?  Among  the  founders  of  that 
bociuty  were  Will*,  liurce  and  Thornton,  and  the  Committee  has 
steadily  opposed  any  compromise,  jmy  departure  from  the  simple 
rule,  that  no  office-holder  must  countenance  Slavery.  It  is  not 
the  hosiness  of  a  Ttfisftionaiy  to  start  a  crusade  against  Slavery, 
but  he  should  say,  **As  to  my  home  and  family,  we  will  not 
be  contaminated  by  Slavery.**  Great  inconvenience  is  no  doubt 
leh,  and  life  might  be  made  easier  by  sitting  looser  to  principle, 
and  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the  rule  referred  to  is  not  sometimes 
broken.  We  read  of  a  Negro  Pastor  in  the  Yariba  country,  for 
instance,  who,  to  save  his  dying  wife,  bouglit  a  Slave- girl  to 
act  as  wet-nurse  to  his  babv,  educated  \\vv,  converted  b'  r,  set 
her  free,  and  liad  her  married,  and  then  humbly  apologised  for 
having  bo  far  brok*.  u  the  rules  of  the  Society  in  an  exceptional 
case,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  Slave.  So  if  one  or  l\vo 
Slaves  had  found  their  way  to  the  Training- College  at  Madagascar, 
been  redeemed,  and  converted,  there  would  be  nothing  to  object 
to;  hut  in  this  ease  there  is  a  permanence  given  to  the  institution, 
sad  a  determined  standing  up  for  the  practice  in  a  building  perma- 
aeiktly  dedicated  to  the  Church  of  England. 

I  read  that  in  the  Braxils  the  manufiioturing  companies  are 
urged  not  to  employ  Slaves,  whose  wages  are  paid  to  the  Slave- 
owner. Are  the  ordained  Ministers  of  our  rburch  to  occupy 
^  lower  moral  position  tlian  a  manufacturing  company  ?  The 
Mi-sionar}%  in  my  opinion,  is  the  jewel  and  glory  of  the  Ninc- 
Ueiith  Century.  He  is  the  honest,  ini^elfisb,  sini{)le-niinded  man, 
who  \a  found  in  every  part  of  the  wuiid,  generally  in  the  darkest, 
as  a  witness  of  the  Truth,  and  a  living  protest  against  the  abomin- 
able customs  of  the  heathen.  I  write  this  advisedly,  for  I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  midst  of  the  heatheui  and 
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hare  Icamt  to  love  the  heathen  people  and  conciliate  their  loye ; 
yet  I  have  always  lecognised  their  fuliBga»  and  the  Ueesng 
conferred  on  a  heathen  conntry  by  the  Mifwdimaiy,  simply  because 
he  adopts  the  highest  standard  of  mondity,  the  highest  possible^ 
and  most  chivalrous  standard,  which  keeps  up  to  the  mark  the 
well-intentioned  but  feeble  Christian  laymen,  and  impresses  the 
heathen  around.  The  Pastor  from  the  piJpit  denounces  Polyfrutny, 
diTorco,  and  JSlavery.  as  bad  cu^^toms;  but  how  can  he  do  so  with 
any  con^isteIlcy,  if  he  returns  to  a  polTjranious  household  to  eat 
a  diniuT  cooked  by  Slaves  ?  The  Madagascar  Code  of  Law? 
tolerates  all  these  CTi«1:oms  :  why  does  the  Missionary  find  strength 
to  put  his  foot  do\vii  a^aiii>t  the  two  first,  and  weakly  yield  to 
the  third,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  other  two?  Whcie 
there  are  female  Slaves^  there  will  he  eoncnhinage»  Polygamy,  and 
diToroe,  the  last  to  an  extent  frightful  to  contemplate. 

In  Madagascar-Slavery  there  is  a  peculiar  feature,  unknown  in 
ancient  Rome,  unknown  in  modem  America.  Not  only  are  the 
so-called  servile  and  inferior  Races  made  Slaves,  hut  also  the 
ruling  Race  of  the  Hova.  If  anything  could  be  imagined  as 
worse  than  nn  KTiL'lishnum  possessing  a  Negro  Slave,  it  would  be 
his  possessing  an  Englisli  one.  We  may  anticipate  servile  war?, 
assassination,  and  a  total  disruption  of  Society,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  number  of  Slaves  exceeds  the  number  of  freedmcn,  and  if, 
as  the  Missionaries  say,  the  moral  force  is  already  waking.  A 
foreign  invasion  will  bring  matters  to  an  end,  and  the  Slaves  wiH 
achieve^  their  freedom  in  the  midst  of  eonfiuioD  arisiiig  fium  a 
subversion  of  the  existing  constitution. 

The  Poreign  Office  is  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
of  the  relation,  which  British  Subjects,  the  Missionaries,  bear  to 
Slarery,  within  their  Churches,  their  colleges,  and  their  homes, 
liloreover,  the  French  Government  is  fully  aware  also,  and,  if  we 
o])jcct  to  their  unjust  and  iniquitous  invasion  of  Madagascar,  on 
the  ground  of  their  alleged  intention  of  isupplying  their  colonies 
with  Slave -labour,  they  may  fairly  retoit,  that  the  Engli^^h 
^fissionary  employs  Slaves,  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  treats  them 
knuUy,  and  pays  them  full  wages,  and  the  Frencli  ]danter  intends 
to  do  the  same,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  good 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Eoman  Catholic  Miissionary  is  alwajs 
logical  and  consistent;  he  goes  a  step  further,  and  purchases  Slave 
hoys  and  girls,  who  are  ki£iapped  from  their  parents,  with  a  Tiew 
of  forming  so-called  orphanages  all  over  Africa. 

Mr.  Peill,  a  Missionary  fresh  from  ^ladagascar,  in  a  lecture 
delivered  this  year  at  the  Society  of  Arts  tells  us,  that  cases  of 
cruel  oppression  to  Slaves  are  not  uncommon ;  the  Slaves  an? 
at  the  mercy  of  their  nuisters,  and  have  no  recognised  rights. 
In  1 88 1,  a  law  was  passed,  that  Slaves  may  no  longer  be  traded  in 
a8  merchandise,  but  if  a  man  wants  a  Slave  for  his  own,  male 
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or  female,  he  may  buy  and  the  master  may  sell,  but  the  transaction 
nni^  bf!  between  tbo  two  parties,  and  not  through  Slave -dealers, 
and  must  be  duly  registered.  The  yoimj:^  child  must  not  be  sold 
away  from  its  Mother,  but  there  is  no  protection  thrown  round  the 
Touiig  girl  of  maturer  age.  In  a  late  number  of  a  Missionary 
Journal  a  story  is  told  of  a  girl,  who  was  mistress  in  a  Missionary 
School,  being  sold  by  her  mistress^  possibly  a  Christian,  to  an  Arab 
to  be  hiB  concnhiiie,  and  who  was  only  saved  from  this  disgraoeful 
eaieer  hy  flight,  concealment,  and  then  a  large  sum  collected  in 
England  to  redeem  her.  Mrs.  Peill,  in  her  letter  to  27ki  JM^ 
SUixmy  U&j^vrUtr^  makes  the  important  admission,  that  Slares  and 
non-SlaTes  are  often  employed  together  as  fellow-serviints  in  a 
European  family,  receive  the  same  wages,  and  are  treated  in  the 
game  way,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  kind  way,  and  with  such 
(■•luality,  that  the  outsiile  observer  would  not  be  able  to  say 
whether 'they  were  Slaves  or  not.  This  convincingly  shows,  that 
free  labour  is  available,  and  that  the  plea  of  necessity  cannot  be 
advanced,  and  that  the  scandal  may  cease  at  once,  if  the  Missionary 
•0  decide.  This  good  lady  makes  the  further  admission,  that  the 
8UTe-owner  deriTse  benefit  from  tiie  edncated  iaculties  of  his 
Slave  in  the  Missionary  hoosehold.  It  is  shocking  to  think  of 
the  lad,  who  rises  to  the  position  of  Teacher  and  Pastor  in  a 
Mission  pa^Hn^  more  and  more  on  each  rise  in  the  world  to  his 
owner,  and,  if  mamed  to  a  Christian  girl,  begetting  children  to 
the  profit  of  the  same  possibly  Christian  owner,  possibly  the 
1^'ative  Pastor  himself. 

The  snffeniiir  of  the  African  Slave  in  America  or  the  Mid 
Pa--a?e  has  ceased  ;  but  only  those,  wlio  have  for  years  read  every 
l>»ok  rt'luting  to  Africa,  and  who  have,  as  it  were,  Africa  on  the 
brain,  can  realise  the  abomination  of  the  custom,  as  it  still  exists 
in  Africa  it*>elf.  We  may  laugh  at  the  account  given  by  the 
Miniooaiies  of  the  little  children  of  the  better  classes  in  Mada- 
gascar going  to  ChoToh  wiUi  a  little  Slave  behind  them  carrying 
ttieir  Bible  and  hymn-book.  The  Pastors  can  have  small  influence 
on  their  flocks,  when  sach  marks  of  pride  and  caste  are  tolerated. 
One  Quaker  Missionary  had  the  grace  Tonchsafed  to  him  to 
denounce  the  practice  of  SlaTcry  in  an  assembly  of  the  different 
Kfitire  Churches  in  Marlaj^scar,  and  a  vote  of  censure  tras  paanf^d 
Mpm  him  by  the  other  JIissio?ian'efi.  He,  liowever,  puhlished  liis 
address  in  Enj^land  with  the  Text,  "Touch  not  the  unclean  thing." 

If  a  vi?2rornjus  attempt  be  made,  the  end  is  near  in  Madagascar. 
Let  the  Queen  only  agree  to  the  followin?  rules  urpred  upon  her 
by  the  English  lionconformist  Alissionaiies,  wlio  have  striven 
nobly  to  mitigate  the  evil : 

I.  ▲  Be^istntion  of  redeemed  SlaTes. 

II.  A.  Fixation  of  a  reasonable  price  for  a  Slave,  whidi  must 
be  aceepted,  if  tendered. 
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'When  the  Subject  was  dipcnsFed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  Promotint;  Christian  Knowledge,  a  Statesman,  who  has  &tutlit4 
the  whole  Subject,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  told  the  meetinpr,  that  wme 
day  the  Missionaries  would  thank  me,  who  moved  the  motiou, 
calling  attention  to  this  hlemish,  for  it  is  a  sore  hlemish  in  a 
rising  Ghuroh.  Begaxd  the  matter  from  whatever  point  of  yiew 
you  like,  Madagascar  is  the  only  Mission  of  tiie  Chnich  of  England 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  ^owi^mmhmm  Slayery,  and  has  SUm 
on  its  premises,  other  than  those  who  come  for  Educational, 
niedical,  or  spiritual  advantages,  which  the  Church  of  England 
extends  to  all^  whether  hond  or  free. 

m  Jfimofi  FiM,  1883. 


CsxiBZiAir  MnsiOKs  Aia>  Slatekt. 

Sn, — ^Allnnons  hare  heen  made  incidentally  in  your  columns  to 
the  questiout  "  Whether  it  is  right  and  expedimt^  that  a  deigy- 

man  of  the  Church  of  England,  engaged  as  a  Missionary  for  one  of 
the  great  Church  Societies»  sliould  encourage  Slavery,"  and  the 
time  has  come  when  it  ought  to  he  fully  discussed.  By  "en- 
couraging*' I  mean  employinp;  SIa%*e-labour  in  his  household,  and 
allowing  stiideiits  under  training  for  the  Kative  ministry  to  have 
Slaves  within  tlie  buildinj^sof  the  Mission.  I  (listing:Tii'^h  this  from 
that  toleration  of  a  had  custom,  which  a  Missionary  \\  itli  a  heavy 
heart  is  obliged  to  tolerate  in  the  heatheQ,  and  even  among  the 
first  generation  of  Christian  converts. 

In  2^  JfimiM  FUU  of  1883,  pages  580-81,  appears  the  foU 
lowing  pasaage       The  most  important  and  hopeful  step  is  the 

opening  of  a  college  to  educate  Native  Cateohists  and  Clergy.  The 
"  students  are  all  married ;  each  has  a  houBO  consisting  of  sittini:- 
"  roomi  bedroom,  and  kitchen,  with  an  upstairs  room  for  his 
"  Slaves."  It  has  transpired,  that  all  the  domestics  in  the  family 
of  the  ^lissionary  are  Slaves,  to  whom  he  pays  full  wages,  a  portion 
of  which  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Slave-owner,  who  has  the 
power  to  dispose  of  their  service*!,  or  to  sell  them  to  others  at  dis- 
cretion.   Chastisement  and  imprisonment  are  necessarily  implied. 

In  tiie  highly-esteemed  work  called  "  Ten  Years'  Review  of 
Mission  Work  in  Madagascar,  i88o,"  it  appears  that — I.  Slav^ 
ere  to  he  hooi^t  and  sold '  in  the  huge  weekly  market  nesr 
Antananarivo.  II.  All  the  pastors,  deacons,  and  preachers^  as  well 
as  memhers  ai  the  Churohea,  are  Slave-owners.  III.  Regalatioiis 
are  issued  by  the  Govemmrat  respecting  the  sale  of  SlaVes.  We 
gather,  further,  from  the  same  authority,  and  from  a  pamphlet 
called  **  Blavery  in  Madagascari  hy  a  Member  of  the  Society  of 
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FHendsy  himaelf  a  Miaaioiiaiy,  1876,"  that  the  following  eonces- 
nonB  and  advantages  hare  &llen  to  the  lot  of  the  Slave :  L  A 
joaog  child  cannot  be  separated  from  its  parents,  but  no  such 
protection  is  thrown  round  the  young  girl  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
II.  There  is  as  yet  no  plantation -Slavery,  because  there  are  no 
plantations ;  but,  wtien  the  right  to  hold  land  is  conceded  to 
Europeans,  this  will  follow  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.  III.  There  is  always  a  refusre  in  the  junt!:le  and  the 
mountain  tor  the  Slave,  if  he  chooses  to  run  away,  and  gi\  e  up  all 
ttee  with  his  home  for  ever,  a  hard  alternative.  IV,  Formerly 
If  etrimony  was  me,  and  the  Slaves  were  paired  off  from  time  to 
time  at  the  diseiefion  of  the  81aTe*owner;  now  Matrimony  is 
lespected,  so  long  as  it  snits  the  owners  not  to  sell  off  the  jMients 
tod  children  in  open  market  to  different  purchasers. 

And  yet  this  is  the  Institation,  which  Clergymen  of  the  Church 
cf  K norland  not  only  countenance  in  the  mode  described  above,  but 
jus*  :y,  I,  on  the  example  of  St.  Paul;  2,  on  the  necessity  of 
havniLT  servants;  3,  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  Enj^lish  Missionary 
tolerating  an  evil  in  his  fiock,  which  he  is  only  called  upon  to  dis- 
eouritenance  in  his  home  and  college:  if  it  is  wrong,  denounce 
it  entirely ;  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  expediency,  let  it  alone. 
Madagascar  stands  alone  in  Asia  and  Africa  in  this  particular.  As 
a  stndent  of  the  Subject  of  Missbns  I  invite  any  of  yonr  readers 
to  point  ont  vscj  I^testant  English,  German,  French,  Swiss, 
Swraish,  Korwegian,  Finn,  or  American,  Mission  in  which  Slavery 
Is  countenanced.  Bishop  Steere  built  his  cathedral  in  the  Slave- 
market  of  Zanzib^,  and  has  no  Slaves  in  his  Mission ;  the  Church 
Mis«»ionary  Society,  both  in  the  East  and  West  of  Africa,  finds 
it  difficult  to  prevent  its  Mission  stations  from  becoming  the 
asylum  of  fugitive  Slaves.  In  MadagUi^rnr  alone  the  clergy  of 
thf  Church  of  Enghmd,  directly  or  indirectly  (it  matters  not 
wliieh),  employ  Sluve-hibour,  and  are  not  ashamed.  Dignitaries 
stand  up  for  this  bad  oid  custom,  destructive  to  the  dignity  of  man 
before  God  and  his  fellow-creatures. 

The  London  Missionarj  Socie^,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
Madagascar,  confesses  its  inability  to  stem  the  abomination, 
bat  we  read  in  the  book  aboye  quoted:  "The  principle  fof 
**  Slavery)  is  wrong  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
"  New  Testament*  We  feel,  that  it  is  a  blot  on  the  Christianity 
"  of  the  Malag^,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  removed.  Though 
**  under  present  circumstances  it  may  be  convenient,  yet  it  must 

be  a  hindrance  to  the  true  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
**  AatioD.**  The  Missionary  of  the  Friends'  Society  heads  his 
pamphlet,  "Touch  not  the  unclean  thiug."  So  long  as  the 
Christian  in  ^ladagascar  is  favourable  to  »Slavory,  Religion  cannot 
prosper.  Sir  Bartle  iVere  and  liishop  Perry  publicly,  and  Sir 
John  Kirk  and  JBishop  Kyan  in  private,  have  expressed  the  same 
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opinion  as  I  do,  that    the  practiee  should  not  be  countenanced." 

The  Missionnry  should  set  the  very  highest  possible  example  of 
Morality.  Hnw  can  he  denounce  in  the  pulpit  practices,  which  he 
himself  counteuuDces  in  his  home  and  Theological  CoUegea'^ 

To  th0  EdUar  of  Ths  JUeord^  Janumy,  1883. 


The  Statub  or  Sl&tbit  nr  tkk  ZAVsniB  Pkoncxoiim 

The  attention  of  tke  committee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
called  to  a  remark  made  by  the  Under-Secretaiy  for  the  Foreign 

Pepiirtment  on  November  30,  1893,  as  follows:    **  No  steps  are 

"  heinp:  taken  for  immediate  abolition  of  the  status  of  Slavery  in 
Zanzibar,  and  rvrvnt  experience  has  shown,  that  an  attempt  to 
in*5i?t  upon  the   emancipation  of  domestic   Slaves   would  be 

"  attended  with  great  disturbance  and  bloodshed."    These  remarks 

seem  to  indicate,  that  the  speaker  was  not  aware  of  the  real  point 

at  issue. 

The  territories  of  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  are  effectnally  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  Government  very  mneh  as  the  terri- 
tories of  Native  Chiefs  in  British  India.  Fifty  years  ago  we  bad 
to  grapple  with  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  British  India.  The  Slave- 
Trade  was  made  highly  penal,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  aboluh 
Slavery,  either  in  our  own  or  the  protected  provinces,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  When  the  Slave-holder  is  kind  and  r(»a?onahle  to 
his  Slaves  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  connection  of  master  and  Slave 
would  have  caused  ^wnt  trouble  and  Fisff'ering.  Old  and  infirm 
Slaves  would  have  been  turned  out  into  the  streets;  there  would 
have  been  the  germs  of  discord  m  every  quiet  household,  whtre 
there  were  Slaves;  the  peace  of  the  country  would  Iiuve  been 
disturbed. 

What  did  the  Qoveznment  of  India  dof  In  1843  they  passed 
in  Council  a  law  to  the  following  effect : 

I.  Every  right  which  a  man  can  possess  is  equally  a  ri^t, 
although  a  man  may  be  reputed  to  be  a  Slave. 

II.  Every  wrong,  the  infliction  of  which  is  punishable  by  law, 
is  equally  a  wrong,  although  the  sufferer  may  be  reputed  to  bs 

a  Slave. 

Thus,  if  a  man  illegally  imprisoned  a  Slave,  the  magistrate 
would  interfere,  if  called  upon,  as  every  mnn  hn?  a  ri^rht  to 
personal  liberty.  If  a  Slave-owner  flogged,  or  ill-treated,  01  killed 
a  Slave,  the  magistrate  would  interfere,  as  no  man  has  a  right  to 
strike  or  ill-treat  or  kill  another,  tinder  the  gentle  influence  of 
this  law  Slavery  has  disappeared  fiom  British  India,  for  when  im- 
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prisonmeDt  or  flogging  are  made  penal,  free  labour  is  found  to  be 

more  profitable  than  involnntary  servitude. 

All  tho«o,  who  1i;n-p  filled  map^ftorial  offices  in  British  India 
tliirty  years  ago  cau  remember  the  appearance  of  frightened  Slave 
girh  in  the  coiii-t.  They  presented  a  petition  signed  by  them- 
selves, under  their  names  of  "Rosebud,"  Lily,"  **  Tulip-Lips,*' 
and  the  burden  of  their  petition  was  to  "be  allowed  to  go  where 
they  liked."  The  cloths  round  their  wabts  or  on  their  shoulders 
were  worth  a  few  annae.  When  aeked  the  name  of  their  parents, 
they  confeued  that  they  never  had  any,  that  they  had  come  into 
existence  in  the  home  of  some  Mahometan  or  Hindoo  noble, 
the  casual  offspring  of  eirenmstances,  and  had  been  made  use  of 
by  their  owners  for  snch  uses  as  he  or  his  sons  or  his  attendants 
wished ;  but  now  they  wished  to  start  for  themselves,  choose  a 
husband,  and  settle.  The  magistrates  used  to  endorse  on  such 
petitions, 

'*  Ti^  Fetitionera  May  Go  Wii^$  They  Like:'^ 

and  this  order  was  signed,  sealed,  and  returned  to  them,  and  any 
attempt  to  recapture  or  kidnap  them  by  the  reputed  owners  wonld 
hare  been  sternly  pnnished  under  the  criminal  law,  and  the  police 
had  their  eye  upon  them. 

The  OoTemment  of  India  was  strong,  and  in  full  possession  of 
the  country :  it  raised  no  storm ;  it  issued  no  proclamation ;  not 
a  life  was  lost  in  the  peaceful  crusade,  that  stamped  out  domestio 
Slavery  among  the  Millions  of  India. 

It  is  clear,  that  a  conntry  must  be  thoroughly  in  hand,  where 
BUf  h  a  policy  is  to  be  carried  out ;  and  we  maiTitain,  that  the  little 
islau'U  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  forty  miles  from  the  East  African 
coa.st,  are  in  hand,  or  could  be  brought  under  control  by  the  regis- 
tration of  every  Slave,  and  the  stern  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  new  ones,  for  that  is  Slave-Trade,  not  Slavery ;  and  no  mercy 
can  he  given  to  any  one  who  deports  from  his  natiTe  Tillage  any 
nan,  woman,  or  child,  and  convfys  them  out  of  the  Continent  of 
Africa;  this  is  rank  piracy,  and  the  captain  of  snch  Tessels  and  the 
leader  of  such  enterprises  should  be  tried  and  hung  from  the  yard** 
arm  of  the  vessel,  and  the  crew  imprisoned  for  terms  of  years. 
In  British  India  any  one,  who  conveys  a  subject  of  her  ifajesty 
out  of  t)i'^  Kmpire  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  is  guilty  of  felony ;  and 
as  to  the  importation  of  negroes  into  India,  they  become  froe  on 
landing     So  the  experiment  is  not  tried. 

The  difticulty,  which  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  distant 
station  of  Witu  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  cannot  thus  be  got  over  : 
that  Protectorate  is  not  in  hand.  It  is  of  no  use  passing  orders, 
which  cannot  he  executed,  and  the  British  GoTemment  has  wisely 
leceded  from  the  position  occupied  in  words,  hut  not  in  deeds,  by 
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the  East  Equatorial  African  Company.  In  another  ten  years, 
when  attairs  have  settled  down,  the  same  action  may  >h>  taken 
there  al&o  with  efficiency.  Those,  who  are  familiar  with  rlu  etron?, 
jet  gentle,  firm  yet  prudent,  administration  of  provinces  oci  upud 
Dj  barbarous  or  ignorant  populations,  know  that  any  attempt  U> 
modify  ancient  social  custom  must  be  conducted  with  caution. 
The  iron  hand  must  be  concealed  In  a  Talvet  glove. 

FaUMaU  GauiU,  1893. 


Appeal  to  zhs  Mkmubi^r  op  the  YIriba.  Chuscsxs, 

Dear  Brother  in  Christ, — AVe  approach  you  individually  in  a  spirit 
of  Christian  love  upon  a  subject,  which  lies  very  near  our  hearts. 
We  claim  no  authority,  but  we  ask  you  to  sulfcr  the  word  of 
exhortation.  In  all  humility  we  remind  you,  that  to  oar  Katun 
yon  owe  yonr  freedom  from  the  terrible  cruelty  of  the  8Uve- 
Trade,  that  to  the  ocenpation  of  Lagos  by  the  Bntiah  Goyen- 
ment  yon  owe  yonr  independence  and  yonr  prosperity,  and  mers 
than  all  things,  to  this  Society  yon  owe  your  knowledge  of  Christ, 
which  anrpassea  in  value  all  other  possessions.  If  anyone  had  a 
claim  upon  you,  it  is  this  Society,  which  haa  been,  aa  it  werei 
a  Xursing  Mother  to  your  Infant  Church. 

Nor  do  we  blame  you  for  the  past ;  if  you  have  erred,  it  is  in 
ignorance,  and  from  the  pronem  tn  particular  errors,  to  which 
your  Nation  is  exposed,  and  from  which  our  Nation  has,  by  God's 
special  grace,  always  been  exempt.  We  allude  to  Slavery  and 
Polygamy. 

The  first  principle  of  our  common  Beligions,  of  yonxa  and  of 
onxB,  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Mankind,  and  their  deacent  from  one 
Han  and  one  Woman,  both  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Oan 
it  be  rigbt  therefore  to  hold  yonr  brother  of  the  same  Kace, 
colonr,  and  Language,  in  bondage,  to  sell  and  bny  him  like  the 
beasts  that  have  no  soul,  and  perish,  to  abuse  your  powers  by 
ill-usaj^e  of  the  men,  and  unlawful  intercourse  with  the  women? 
In  the  day  of  Judgment  what  answer  will  you  have  to  give,  for 
you  were  indeed  your  brother's  keeper?  Can  you  be  said  in 
any  way  to  have  known  Christ,  when  you  do  such  things?  Can 
you  kneel  at  the  Lord's  table,  when  you  have  such  grie\uus  sins 
unrepented  of,  and  unabaudoned  ? 

In  the  spirit  of  love  we  exhort  thee,  as  dear  and  beloTed  brother: 

I.  Kever  to  sell  or  buy  a  Slave. 

II.  If  yonr  circumstances  permit  you,  at  once  set  free  yonr 
Slaves.  Bo  it  for  the  love  of  the  Lord,  who  bought  you,  and 
He  will  repay  yon.    for  yonr  sakea  He  aaanmed  the  form  of 
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a  serrant,  and  died  for  you.  He  set  you  free  from  the  bondage 

of  fsin. 

TIL  If  your  circumstances  arc  such,  that  you  ;nr  unable  to 
do  so,  treat  your  Slave  as  a  brother;  lift  not  your  hand  against 
him ;  use  no  thruutenings  j  respect  the  chastity  of  your  t'(  inalo 
Slaves,  and  be  to  them  as  a  father,  and  the  Lord  will  reward  you 
according  to  the  measure  of  your  good  will. 

IV.  Let  all  children  bom  of  your  Slaves  he  f^:  remember, 
that  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord :  it  is  He  that  fashioned 
and  formed  them  in  the  womb,  and  gave  them  the  blessing  of 
life  in  this  world,  and  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  next !  Can  you 
as  Christians  withhold  from  these  little  ones  the  blessing  of  liberty? 
Let  the  thou^dit  of  your  own  children  soften  your  h(  :irt ! 

In  this  year  of  Jubilee  let  thy  bondsmen  be  set  fine,  for  re- 
member, that  it  was  the  Lord  thy  (Jo  l  who  through  the  agency 
of  the  liritish  Nation  brought  you  and  your  family  and  your  Nation 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  Take  heed,  lest  you  abuse  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Lord,  and  worse  things  come  upon  you. 

The  second  prineiple  of  the  new  Christian  Itfe,  which  is,  indeed, 

3Qal  to  the  first,  is  the  equality  of  woman  to  man,  the  sharer 
the  same  covenant,  the  inheritor'  of  the  same  blessings,  subject 
to  the  same  infirmities^  and  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  died 
for  all,  the  hnmble  claimant  for  the  same  Salvation.  And  can 
a  Christian  man,  who  has  indeed  accepted  Christ,  and  understood 
his  precious  promise^,  convert  women,  who  were  created  to  be  the 
companion  and  the  inlvistT,  nnd  the  supfainer  of  man,  into  a  mere 
object  for  dehaseti  sensual  passions?  We  have  the  words  of  our 
Biessed  Lord — **  Male  and  female  created  He  them."  It  was  of 
a  woman,  without  the  agency  of  Man,  that  our  Lord  himself  was 
bom,  being  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Women  were  his  holy 
companions  in  his  earthly  Pilgrimage,  the  last  at  the  Cross  and  the 
first  at  the  Sepulchre.  Ifo  ifation  has  ever  risen  to  power  and 
gnatness^  where  women  have  been  undervalued.  Over  Uie  great 
Kingdom,  which  protects  your  Nation,  there  reigns  in  the  love  of 
her  Subjects  a  woman. 

We  beseech  you,  brother,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  bought 
yoQ,  b©  content  with  one  wife,  and  free  yourself  from  the  deadly 
sin  of  Polygamy  in  whatever  form  it  appears  among  you.  We  only 
aak  you  to  do  what  we  do  ourselves. 
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In  continuation  of  my  late  Work  on  the  Modern  Langu^es  of 
Africa^  I  have  under  preparation  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  j 
Ghii»ti«Q  MiflnoM  now  lilbotuing  in  Africa,  aocom^anied  by  a 
lfiBrion*Map  upon  a  la^  Boale.  It  will  be  oompildd  in  a  Catfaol^  i 
Spirit  of  sincere  lore  to  all  eameat  Chriatian  w  ork.  A  cofj  wUl  I 
be  supplied  gratia  to  eveiy  Miasionaiy  Society  labonnng  ia 
Africa. 

I  have  already  accumulated  a  lai^  amount  of  materials,  and 

I  have  access  to  all  the  Missionary  Societies  within  the  British 
Isles;  ^»nt  I  wi«h,  that  the  labours  of  your  Society  should  be 
adequately  represented  in  this  general  survey  of  MissioQary 
Work. 

Will  you,  therefore,  at  your  earlie^i  conTenience,  furnish  me 
with  the  ioilowiug: 

(a)  A  copy  of  yonr  last  General  Beport^  with  all  your 
ICioaionary  Statiatioa. 

(b)  A  copy  of  one  issue  of  all  your  Periodicals,  if  possible  the 
latest. 

{c)  The  address  of  your  Head-Quarters. 

(d)  A  Map  of  your  Mission-i  leld  and  Stations.  If  you  have 
no  lithographed  copy,  can  you  lend  me  a  roujjh  pen  sketch  tor 
the  use  of  my  Cartographer?  it  shall  be  returned. 

(0)  A  list  of  your  Mission-Stations,  distinguishing  those  occupied 
by  European  or  American  Missionaries. 

(/)  A  list  of  the  African  Languagea  used  in  your  operatioxiB» 
and  of  the  tribes  which  come  under  your  influence. 

1883. 
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I  beg  to  forward  to  you  a  copy  of  my  new  Hap  of  Africa^ 
prepan^d  to  indicate  the  portions  of  that  Coatinent  occupied  by 
Missioaarioiy  whether  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  or  of  the  Chnreh 

of  Rome. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  all  thn  Stations  occupied 
by  Native  or  Foreij^n  Missionaries,  as  the  object  is  to  record  the 
Agencies,  which  are  at  work  in  a  particular  locality  rather  than 
the  lit  tails  of  the  Work  that  is  beins:  done.  In  my  Rook,  '*  Africa 
Ktdiviva,"  thu  uames  of  the  Associations  and  the  Chiul  ijiutions 
are  tabulated,  and  some  practical  remarks  are  made. 

"'StiU  thm  is  room":  this  most  be  the  feeling  of  any  lover 
sf  Christian  Missions,  who  examines  this  ICap.  It  is  to  be  re- 
grstted,  that  by  a  strange  attraction  rival  Agencies  are  drawn 
to  the  same  field,  which  leads  to  present  and  fatnre  complications, 
while  at  the  same  time,  large  fields  are  left  onoccnpied. 

No  doubt  errors  of  omission  and  insertion  in  this  Map  will 
be  discovered  by  t]io*if»,  wlio  are  accurately  informed  with  regard 
to  one  particular  portion  of  the  Continent,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  inevitable  changes  in  Human  affairs  will  require  a  careful 
itvi'iion  of  the  whole  Map. 

The  Managers  of  Missionary  Societies  at  home  will  now  be  able 
to  eoneider  the  policy  of  further  extensions  of  existing  Missions, 
er  the  oommenoement  of  new  ones ;  it  is  not  wise  nor  Christian- 
like to  canse  e^nfusion  by  intrading  into  a  Begion  already  occupied, 
whether  the  intraders  are  Protestant  or  Romanist;  those,  who 
have  the  real  interests  of  the  African  Bace,  will  not  do  so:  if 
we  look  into  the  future  with  the  eye  of  experience,  gathered 
from  the  perusal  of  Asiatic  History,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sare, 
that  the  African  rhristian  Comminiities  of  the  next  century  will 
choose  their  own  form  of  Cliristiaiiity,  and  their  own  deuoiuination 
of  Churches,  without  any  consideration  for  the  views  of  those 
who  eon\  orted  their  parents  to  Christianity.  It  will  be  fortunate, 
if  the  Mormon,  and  Agnostic,  and  Theosophist,  or  even  a  purified 
llahomctaoism,  may  not  sweep  away,  as  in  Asia,  Chrislian 
Churches,  weakened  by  intestine  quarrele  of  rival  Christians, 
who  place  the  claim  of  their  Association  or  Chnroh  above  the 
sole  object,  which  onght  to  occupy  their  thoaghtS|  the  desire  to 
bring  bonis  to  Christ. 

1 891. 


VIIL 

BEFLEOnONS  ON  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
THE  CIVILIZED   WHITE   CHRISTIAN  AND 

THE  BARBAEIAN  BLACK  AFIilCAN. 

"We  must  po  back  to  the  Bible  for  our  principles  and  our  conduct 
In  the  Old  Tcistunient  many  things  done  by  the  Hebrews  pain 
us:  we  do  not  judge  them;  they  lived  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  world;  they  were  essentially  a  barbarous  tribe,  very  ignonnt 
of  things  Human  and  Divine,  dways  starting  away  into  Hesthes 
practices,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Kaces  beyond  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Moreover,  the  fulness  of  time  had  not 
come;  Christ  was  not  made  manifest  to  man.  If  we  lay  due 
Btress  on  the  Incarnation,  Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection  of  onr 
I.nrl,  wr  ^Irall  feel,  that  old  things  had  passed  away,  and  that 
a  nrw  Kjioch  was  opened, 

(  linst  died  for  all  niaiikind  ;  we  humbly  believe,  that  the  reflex 
Bbadow  of  His  cross  ff  11  not  only  on  the  seed  of  Abrahiira,  who 
had  seen  his  day  uiur  uii  and  was  glad,  but  on  the  E^'yptian,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Babylonian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Zoroastrian, 
tiie  Brahman,  the  Buddhist,  the  Confucianist  These  fonos  d 
belief  were  feelings  after  God,  if  haply  they  could  find  him ;  they 
were  messages,  contributions,  partiu  developments  of  the  greet 
Truth,  which  was  made  known.  I  quote  the  well-known  anagnm: 
Pilate  asked,  Quid  est  Veritas?''  These  letters  make  up  *'Tir 
est,  qui  adest." 

What  is  that  Truth?  Pity,  Love,  Self-Sacrifice,  Pardon,  Peace, 
absence  of  low  motives,  equality  of  all  the  Races  of  mankind, 
whetlier  white  or  black,  bond  or  free;  barbarous  or  civilized: 
weak  or  strong  ;  ignorant  or  wise  ;  (iod  wa.s  lather  of  all  Jiis  poor 
children.  The  Lord  has  greatly  blessed  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race: 
in  wisdom  we  far  exceed  Solomon ;  in  wealth  nothing  before  has 
equalled  us;  in  power  we  far  exceed  any  of  the  great  monarehiss 
described  by  Daniel;  we  have  found  out  secreta  of  the  world 
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nnknown  to  the  Egyptians ;  we  have  as  Subjects  Races  far  superior 
to  ns  in  number,  who  were  civilized  wlicn  we  were  savagr  s.    It  is 
well  to  hnvo  a  p:iant*s  strength,  but  not  to  use  it  aa  a  giant.  This 
is  tho  6ecrt»t  ojt  our  succesRfuI  rule  in  British  India : 
"The  iron  liaiid  in  the  velvet  glove.'* 

The  soft  word,  the  wise  counsel,  the  sympathetic  advice:  no 
bullying,  no  threatening,  no  flogging,  no  shooting,  but  a  recognition 
that  the  Barbarian  Baoes  are  all  men,  of  tha  same  blood  with  ua, 
lur  whom  Ghriat  alao  died.  They  must  be  told  dearly  tiiat  what 
W88  the  practice  pferiously  can  no  longer  be  aUowed,  that  the  old 
thing?  have  passed  away ;  u  they  will  accept  the  new  order  of  things, 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort,  of  law  and  justice. 
I  once  wrote  a  proclamation  to  a  rebellious  District  in  the  year 
1848,  in  Northern  India:  **  If  you  will  excite  rebellion,  as  I  live 
1  will  severely  punish  you  ;  I  have  ruled  you  three  years  with  tho 
pen,  and  if  necessary  I  will  rule  you  with  the  SWOrd;  God  forbid 
that  matters  should  come  to  that." 

And  they  did  not  come.  At  each  halting-place  the  landholders 
£ocked  in  and  flew  to  the  pen  with  enthusiasm.  No  sword  was 
drswn ;  men  axe  the  same  all  over  the  world.  Pirmness,  kindness, 
exhibition  of  material  strength,  and  yet  words  of  sympathy  from 
the  mler  oug^t  to  have  the  same  effect  In  Africa  as  in  Asia ;  if 
they  do  not,  we  shall  know  who  are  to  blame. 

Njl0M  Niw$^  Aiigmif  1894. 


IX. 


LETTERS  CON^^ECTED  WITH  THE  UNJUST 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  AFRICAN  BY  TH£ 
ANGLIGAK  CHUBOH. 

63,  Mm  P0ith  Bmim9,  8,  W„ 

Very  dear  Friend  and  Brother, 

Until  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had 
finally  (kcided  on  the  Nipcr-questious,  and  recorded  its  derisions, 
I,  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  was  necessarily  sik  ut  ;  I  wrote 
to  you  last  year  in  anticipation  of  events  prejuilicial  to  your 
interests,  exhorting  you  to  be  patient,  such  being  the  Wisest 
policy,  as  well  as  your  ponmount  duty ;  a  copy  of  tUs  letter  wis 
lorwaided  to  tbe  Afiricaa  Department  of  the  Committee:  I  did 
not  write  to  you  again,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  you  :  your  letfceis 
to  my  address  have  been  oarefully  read*  and  placed  under  the  eyei 
of  several  friends. 

Now  that  the  decision  is  past,  and  I  find,  that  there  is  no  loii^rer 
a  place  for  yon  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  for  whicli  you  have 
laboured  so  long,  and  so  faithfully,  I  hasten  to  express  to  you  my 
sympathy,  regret,  and  assuniTicc,  that  you  have  not  fulh  ii  in  my 
estimation,  us  a  Christian  niau,  and  that  I  still  desire  to  retain  your 
friendship,  to  be  your  correspondent,  and  am  interested  in  your 
future  welfare.  I  shall  always  speak  up  for  you,  as  an  honest  and 
able  man,  and  a  good  Christian  Missionary ;  as  to  purity  of  life  I 
am  not  one,  who  condescends  to  spy  out  the  private  life  of  my 
acquaintances ;  as  to  apifituality  I  am  not  one  who  pretends  to 
possess  the  power  of  discerning  spirits,  as  00  many  do  now-a<daj8 : 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  pure  and  spiritual  man  in  the  full  sense  of 
these  woras. 

Penuit  me  to  clear  up  your  mind  on  certain  points  :  you  have 
no  Ifjdl  claim  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  tlie  Society  beyond 
their  pleasure ;  you  have  no  moral  claim  to  be  retained  at  Lokoja, 
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when  far  reaBOtts,  wliiciL  I  eihall  notice  foiiher  on,  it  was  deter* 

mined  to  enter  upon  a  new  method  of  Evangelization  in  the  Sudan 
ind  Upper  Niger.  I  am  totally  opposed  to  this  new  method,  and 
do  not  antieipate,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Committee  will  be  realized, 
Tot  at  the  same  time  I  admit,  and  must  yoii  to  admit,  that  the 
Committee  hrul  an  ab-olnto  moral  and  legal  right  to  close  the  Mis<«ioQ 
alto^^cther,  ami  ailer  rea>uuahle  notice  to  stop  payment  of  your 
stipend,  ur  to  make  any  other  changes  that  seemed  e:q>edient  in  the 
management  of  the  Mission. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  generally  received  opinion  at 
Lagos,  or  on  the  Niger,  I  can  asimre  yon,  that  the  Committee  of 
the  CSLurch  Hisdonary  Society  knew  no  difference  between  black 
and  white,  Engliahman  and  Afrioan,  and  that  in  discharge  of  their 
dntiee  they  are  entirely  free  from  ladal  pr^udioe,  or  partiality. 
The  qnertjona  bef ore  them  were : 

(1)  The  wisdom  of  the  new  method  proposed. 

(2)  The  raitahility  of  their  agenta  to  carry  out  this  method. 

Now  you  must  admit,  that,  if  the  new  method  were  adopted, 
ym  at  your  time  of  life,  and  with  your  antecedents,  were  not 
suitable,  nor  were  you  likely  to  give  it  u  chance  of  success.  I 
repeat,  that  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  new  method,  having  made 
Missionary  methoda  my  peculiar  study  in  eyery  part  of  the  world, 
but  this  method  was  in  spite  of  the  opposition  offered  by  those,  who 
thought  with  me,  adopted  by  a  majority,  and  after  foil  discussion, 
aod  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the  legitimate  consequence  of  that  vote 
was  yoor  removal  from  Lokoja.  It  ia  unfortunate,  that  no  other 
sphere  of  employment  can  bo  found  for  you :  I  have  carefully  gone 
over  every  possible  post,  snitab^p  to  your  j:rifts  and  experience,  but 
have  found  none :  there  reuiuuis  no  alternative  but  di^^'  onnection : 
this  is  the  fate  of  many  Servants  of  the  State,  whoije  aervices  are 
dis|)en.«*t'd  with,  because  they  are  no  lonjjer  wanted. 

1  admit  that  your  treatment  by  those,  who  relieved  you  of  your 
duties,  might  have  been  more  sympathetic  and  kind.  Some 
tncidentB,  which  have  transpired,  have  given  pain  to  your  friends. 
Yon  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  have  lived  long  enough  to  know, 
that  directly  anyone  in  office,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
relieved  of  his  duties,  there  are  mean  persons,  who  delight  to  carry 
to  the  ears  of  his  successors  lies  about  his  private  character,  if  they 
think,  that  they  will  prove  acceptable.  I  have  not  had  a  cmarter 
of  a  cfntury*s  exyK'nence  of  India  without  knowinp:  that,  and 
hi::h-minded  Officuds  refuse  io  listen  to  shiuder,  or  inuendo??,  ajrninst 
their  predecessors:  but  all  men  are  not  )>i.t;b-mLuded.  Yuur  proper 
and  diguilied  reply  is  the  stainless  publicity  of  your  past  liie,  tlio 
good  record  of  more  thim  twenty  years,  and  the  high  estimation,  in 
which  you  are  held  by  fiicndji  in  England. 
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If  yon  refer  to  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  II,  vi,  8, 
vou  will  see,  that  even  in  the  enrlv  days  of  the  Chnnh  the 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  not  free  from  the  ehastisem  ;it  ii 
♦'eWl  report":  how  cuu  we  expect  to  be  ?  And  our  Lord  HiiuMif 
tells  lis  (Matthew  v,  ii,  12)  to  rejoice,  when  men  hIihU  revile  you, 
and  say  all  maimer  of  evil  against  you  faUely  :  ami  ii  my 
deUberato  opinion,  that  what  was  io^  against  yon  was  false :  let 
me  implore  you  not  to  lie  tempted  to  xeyile  again,  when  reviled. 
Bead  Psalm  zxzt»  io-zS,  and  pray  for  tlioie»  who  have  deapitefoUy 
used  you,  bat  believe  my  word,  when  I  say  that  tlie  Committee 
hat  not  dins  to. 

Calmly  wait,  and  see  what  the  Iioxd  will  have  you  to  do.   I  am 

an  older  man  than  vou,  and  have  seen  m.inT  balls  roll  round :  if 
during  the  inten  al  of  your  temporary  depression  you  set  a  watch 
over  your  lij)s,  and  behave  yourself  as  a  Christian,  you  raay  by 
God's  j:race  be  itj^ain  pUiced  iu  a  position  to  serve  Him,  and  re- 
member, that  your  past  sernces  have  been  rendered  to  Hira,  and 
not  to  man  ;  the  Committee  has  merely  been  the  poor  Human 
machine,  by  which  you  were  set  forth  to  serve  the  Lord.  lake 
Job  you  are  on  your  trial.  The  real  genuine  metal  of  a  man  i> 
tried  not  by  good,  but  by  bad  fortune:  if  this  be  true  of  the 
worldly  man,  how  much  more  of  the  spiritual  man  ?  Lay  youndf 
down  on  your  cross,  and,  following  the  blessed  example  of  you 
Master,  bear  your  present  abasement  without  a  muimur :  you  have 
often  preached  the  tiospd  of  humility:  now  try  and  practise  it 
In  my  middle  life  I  went  through  heavy  ai&iotion,  but  the  Loid 
never  desi-rted  me. 

Above  ail  things  do  not  lend  yourself  to  any  inili<2:nation-meetinirs 
against  the  dear  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  still  dearer  Church 
of  Engluud,  oi  the  white  man  gcueruU^'.    You  know  the  character 
of  your  countrymen,  and  have  often  visited  Europe.    The  Africsa 
Baoe  never  has  stood,  and  never  can  stand  alone,  and  baa  no  cbanoe 
in  life's  struggle  except  under  the  protection  of  an  European 
Government;  where  will  you  find  one  more  sympathetie  than  the 
British  Nation?   I  babitoally  stand  up  for  the  Asiatic  and  the 
African  against  my  countrymen,  and  am  very  indulgent  to  their 
weaknesses,  and  do  not  expect  to  find  in  the  early  generations  of 
Neo-Christians,  the  Christian  graces,  which  few  Europeans  even 
after  centuries  of  Christian  intluence  attain,  and  which  were  sadly 
wanting  in  the  Early  European  Church  es  des^cribed  by  St.  Paul. 
This  must  be  the  excuse,  not  the  justiticatiou,  of  the  lax  lives  of 
Afiican  Christians  on  the  Niger.    Here  is  the  great  error,  into 
which  young  men  fall,  when  they  first  come  face  to  face  with  Races 
not  blessed  by  long  centuries  of  Christianity :  they  expect  to  find 
angels,  and,  when  they  find  only  weak  eiring  men,  yeiy  much  like 
tbemselyes,  they  allow  themselves  to  makd  use  of  tetms  of  un- 
justifiable condemnation  of  whole  Baees^  because  individuals  have 
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not  attained  the  lii^h  standaid  in  an  AMean  enyironment,  wbicli 
they  themaelves,  to  judge  by  the  apirit  and  tone  of  their  letters, 
have  Dofc  attained  in  spite  of  early  and  hereditary  ChriBtian  training. 

Perhaps,  dear  friend,  before  this  calamity  fell  upon  you,  ^ou 
were  too  mnch  puffed  up,  and  were  inclined  to  take  life  too  easily ; 
perhaps  you  did  not  give  your  whole  soul  to  the  conversion  of  your 
brrthron:  I  do  not  say  so;  but  if  you  commune  with  yourself,  your 
Conscience  raav  accuse  vou :  it  must  ho  a  lmitted,  that  the  state  of 
the  Upper  Niger-Mission  left  mu(^h  to  be  ik sired:  it  was  not  what 
u  e  had  hoped  to  find  it :  for  the  last  ten  years  evil  reports  had 
reached  the  Committee  from  several  distinct  (^uart^srs :  a  time  h;id 
come  for  emptying  from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  stirring  up  those,  who 
were  settling  down  on  their  leee.  Now  do  not  lose  heart ;  do  not 
be  angry  with  God,  becanse  you  think,  that  man  has  inj  ured  you* 
Why  was  the  branch  that  bmcth  fruit,  purged  ?  In  order  that  it 
might  bttur  more  fmit.   Trust  in  the  Lord  always ! 

Believe  me  ever  yonr  loving  friend,  and  brother  in  the  Lord, 

KOBEBT  K.  CUST. 

P.8.— You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this  letter  which 
you  please,  bnt  in  its  entirety,  not  of  extracts  or  portions. 


Mtf  25,  1S91. 

Bear  Mr.  Secretary, 

I  reoeifed  your  letter  of  the  9th  ultimo  at  a  time,  when  I 
was  80  fully  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  my  Communication 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Geoj^rapby  on  the  subject  of 
the  **  Missionary  occupation  of  Afrio;i,"  which  I  have  to  present 
on  the  8th  instant  in  the  English  and  JbVench  Languages  at  Berne, 
in  l^witzerlaud,  that  I  was  unable  to  attend  fully  to  it.  My  last 
proofs  arc  now  in  the  hands  of  my  printers  at  Hertford,  and 
(jeueva,  so  I  can  attend  to  your  letter  before  leaving  England. 

I  lost  no  time,  however,  in  informing  you,  that  I  should  not  he 
In  committee  till  October  1st,  and  in  autiioriaing  a  telegram  to  be 
seat  to  Lagos,  begging,  that  my  letter  to  Archdeacon  Johnson  be 
deemed  "  Private." 

Africa  and  the  Africans  are  very  dear  to  me,  and  loyal  fidelity 
to  friendii,  whether  English  or  Negro,  is  the  law  of  my  life. 
Besides  this  I  am  not  a  fair-weather  friend,  or  even  acquaintance : 
when  I  see  a  Missionary,  or  a  friend  interested  in  Missions,  fall 
in»o  tronble,  I  stand  by  him,  lend  liiiii  u  Ik  iping  hand,  give  him 
mouey  ainl  ndvice,  and  bv  timelv  support  prevent  the  poor  fellow 
from  falling  lower.  Thus  iu  tunes  past  I  stood  by  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
H  ,  the  Eev.  Mr.  JEL  ^  and  Mr.  L  .    1  knew  thuL  liicy 
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were  gnilty  of  fhe  charges  of  groes  immorality  brought  against 

them,  but  it  seemed  to  mo  Christ-like  to  stand  by  them,  and 
soften  their  fall,  and  point  out  a  possiblo  mode  of  recnrory  and 
future  usefulness  :  if  I  mistflke  not,  you  were  with  mo  in  those 
tr^msiK  tions,  and  shared  mj  feeiinga  ot  sympathy  with  the  fallen, 
and  the  errinp^  ones. 

But  Archdeacon  Johnson  has  fallen,  is  discredited,  after  thirty- 
two  years*  service,  is  kicked  out  of  the  service  of  this  Society, 
because  owing  to  a  new  tnni  of  fhe  wheel  of  the  oommittee's 
policy,  a  senttmeiital  and  Salvation- Amy  tani,  his  services  are 
no  longer  required.   In  my  letter  I  pointed  oat  to  him,  that  the 
committee  was  within  its  right  legally  and  morally  in  diapmsing 
with  his  senrioes :  bat,  when  his  saccessois,  yoang  enoagh  to  be 
his  sons,  and  with  one  exception  toUlly  inexperienced,  set  them- 
polvrs  to  wor"k  to  maliorn  their  predece^^'or,  to  tell  the  l^fahometan 
gentry,  tiiat  they  need  no  longer  fear  for  the  virtue  of  the  females 
of  their  families;  when  they  wrote,  that  the  bad  women  of  the 
place  displayed  in  some  way  an  interest  in  their  predecessor,  I  felt 
that  there  was  occasion  to  speak.    Any  young  men,  who  had 
spoken  of  their  predecessors  in  this  way  in  the  Civil  Department 
in  India,  woald  have  been  called  to  account  by  the  Governor, 
whether  the  maligned  Official  was  black  or  white  in  the  coloor  of 
his  skin :  it  is  tme,  that  the  committee  sealed  up  the  papers,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  charges,  and  mum  ih$  dufioi^  of  my  kUtr  the 
maker  of  these  charges  has  gone  to  his  great  account,  to  answer 
for  his  breach  of  the  Is^inth  Commandment.    Still  the  local  papers 
of  West  Afnen  "had  heard  of  them:  they  were  the  ^Tibjects  of 
conversations  on  the  liiver:  the  Archdeacon,  an  nnlained  Minister 
of  tlie  Church  of  England,  who  had  occupied  m  iny  pulpits  in 
England,  and  may  do  so  again,  was  an  unjustly  dislionoured  and 
ruined  man  :  had  he  been  au  Knplishnian,  he  would  have  cun/e 
home,  rallied  his  friends,  and  demanded  an  investigation :  but  he 
was  only  a  Negro,  son  of  a  redeemed  Blave,  and  so  he  had  to  aobmit. 
I  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  committee,  thongji  contrary  to  my 
views,  as  to  his  removal  to  make  room  for  the  adventniers,  who 
wished  to  try  their  prentice-hands.   The  Archdeacon  might  have 
been  allowed  to  retire  to  Lagos  in  peace,  but  this  was  not  enough 
for  his  snccessors :  they  must  not  only  uproot,  but  destroy.  Hy 
1(  tter  was  in  the  interests  of  the  committee,  to  soothe,  conciliate, 
arid  by  assuring  him,  that  all  his  Irii  inls  in  Salisbury  Square  had 
not  deserted  him,  to  brinfr  back  hope  lor  the  future,  and,  what  to 
me  was  more  important,  to  prevent  him  losing  the  balance  of  his 
■judgment,  and  taking  somo  steps,  which  would  be  discreditable  to 
himself,  and  iiijuiious  to  the  cause  oi  the  riute&tauL  ivtiigioii  m 
West  A^ca. 

l^or  was  I  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who  wrote  to  him. 
When  the  trouble  commenced  early  in  1 890  I  wrote  to  him,  imploiw 
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ing  him  to  be  patieiit,  and  sent  a  oopy  to  the  A&ioan  Department. 
His  case  wae  craelly  allowed  to  stand  over  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
In  Januarj,  1891, 1  drafted  another  letter,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Lang, 
who  in  his  reply  of  February  2nd,  regretted,  that  I  had  shown  it  to 

him,  and  disapproTed  of  it.  I  waited  till  July,  1891,  when  the 
case  was  at  last  decided,  dralted  a  fresh  letter,  and  forwarded  a 
copy  to  the  African  Department,  taking  care  timt  the  letter  uf  the 
coiuruittce,  disconnecting  him,  had  a  week's  start.  T  was  unaware 
then,  tliat  the  Missionary,  whom  Archdeacou  Johnson  lu  kia  letters 
to  England  considered  to  be  his  bitter,  personal  antagonist,  was  dead. 

Ii  it  BO  strange  a  tiling,  that  members  of  the  eommittee  abbnid 
write  to  one  of  their  old  Miaaionariea,  and  eomment  on  the  affaire 
of  the  MiasioB  ?  Are  not  the  aecretariea  doing  ao  constantly?  Did 
not  the  late  Mr.  Mackay  receive  a  letter  from  the  editorial  secretary 
reflecting  on  the  spiritual  characters  of  his  coUeagnes,  which  was 
opened  and  read  by  them  to  their  great  chagrin  after  his  lamented 
death?  Have  not  members  of  the  oommittee  sons,  brothers,  and 
fritnils,  in  the  field,  to  whom  tlicy  write  unreservedly?  Have 
none  of  the  secretaries,  or  committee,  written  letters  to  the  new 
Miflsionaries  on  tlie  ^iger,  reflecting  on  Archdeacon  Johnson  ?  It 
would  be  a  strange  rule  to  do  to  the  party  m  power  temporarily 
what  is  forbidden  to  tlie  party  out  of  power  \  and  what  is  "power*'  ? 
I  remember  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Edward  Hntehinson  roHug  the  com- 
mittee with  a  rod  of  iron^  and  suddenly  he  was  gone.  Those,  who 
eairy  ererything  now,  as  they  wish  it,  ahonld  look  a  little  forward. 
I  remember  ten  years  back  having  a  feeling  of  despair  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  business  in  the  committee :  and  suddenly  there  was 
a  diange.  ^r.  Hutx>hinson  and  Mr.  H.  Wright  disappeared,  and  a 
new  Epoch  of  Reform  was  entered  upon.  It  would  be  wise  for 
those  in  power  now  to  reflect  on  these  things. 

And  U't  me  place  my  position  as  regards  Archdoaron  Johnson 
more  clearly  by  an  illustration.  Supposing  that  there  should  be 
tinuther  turn  of  the  wheel  in  the  sensational  Salvation- Army  direc- 
tion, and  the  Editorial  Secretary  be  suspended,  and  his  duties  taken 
over  by  a  party  of  inexperienced  young  men  and  women,  led  by  a 
captain  of  the  Salvation-Anny,  for  the  ostenaible  purpose  of  in- 
ereasing  the  spirituality  of  the  British  people.  I  should  oppose 
this  measure  with  all  my  strength,  but  submit,  if  outvoted  in  com- 
mittee. But  if  these  new  adventurers,  having;  got  possession  of 
the  periodicals  of  the  Society,  should  attack  the  official  and  moral 
character  of  their  predecessor,  and  begin  to  throw  dirt,  as  the  young 
people  on  the  Nijrrr  have  rommenoed,  and  exhibit  on  animosity 
ajraiii'-t  in*li vuliiuls.  or  any  particular  Section  of  the  lieligious  Com- 
munity, 1  should  Bpeak  out,  and  «tand  by  the  ex-editorial  secretary, 
ss  I  do  by  Archdeacon  .I«ilin<  in.  It  is  part  of  ray  nature,  and  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  must  li.ive  lair  play,  and  the  Archdeacon  ha? 
not  had  fair  play.    Had  the  Missionaries  at  Lokuja  at  the  time 
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of  the  change  of  policy  been  t^neh  men  as  Archdeacon  Hamilton, 
or  Archdeacon  Maples  of  tho  Universities  Mission,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  patientunder  tho  ill-treatment  of  young  clergy  and 
laymen  as  Archdeacon  Johnson,  being  only  an  African  I^egro,  has 
been  obligexi  to  be. 

The  character  of  the  Society  and  committee  will  suffer,  if  the 
mode,  in  which  the  Negro-Clergy  of  the  Niger,  the  liishop,  the 
two  Archdeacons,  and  the  Pastors,  have  been  treated,  transpires, 
and,  unless  the  eharaoter  of  Mr.  Blyden,  who  is  at  Lagos,  has 
changed,  it  will  tnuupire.  How  diffnent  has  been  the  treatment 
of  the  Sonth  Indian  Clergy  at  the  experienced  and  sympathetic 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Barton,  and  yet,  when  I  read  the  fall  repofts 
from  South  India  and  the  Niger,  I  mark  tho  same  sad  featoM  of 
want  of  spirituality  in  the  nascent  Christianities  of  both  Regions. 
St.  Paul  had  the  same  experiences  at  Corinth.  I  am  a  careful 
studier  of  Comparative  Evangelization  in  different  countries,  and 
mark  the  same  weaknesses,  and  yet  the  same  grounds  of  hope,  in 
the  whole  Human  Race,  if  only  sympathy  bo  sliown,  and  that 
great  curse  of  all  administrations  bo  kept  otf,  the  clean  sweeper  of 
previously  existing  Officials,  the  maliguer  of  the  former  adminis- 
trator, the  presnmptnons  egoist,  and  the  yonng,  rash,  inexperienced, 
sensational,  self-etmildent,  adventorer*  I  recommend  to  oonsideraticni 
the  following  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  iasned  with  reference  ts 
the  late  Hanip6r  affair.  There  seems  to  be  a  liyely  interest  in  our 
present  agents,  who  have  served  the  Society  a  few  months.  My 
interest  is  in  a  servant,  who  has  served  us  thirty-two  years  :  "  The 
**  Government  of  India  recognise  no  obligation  more  readily  than 
*'  that  of  watching  with  jealous  care  over  the  interests  of  its  servants 
**  while  they  were  alive,  and  seeing  that  no  unjust  aspersions  were 

cast  on  their  reputations,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend 
**  themselves." 

Your  proposition  to  me  resembles  that  of  the  bow-stnng" 
of  tiie  Tiuk,  or  the  ''happy  despatch"  ef  the  Chinese:  it  appears, 
that  tiie  Secretaries  have  collected  a  canons  of  membm,  and  widi 
to  proceed  to  ostracism  of  a  fellow-labonrer,  who  is  too  outspoken ! 
Is  this  constitntional  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible,  that  the  same 
weapon  might  suddenly  be  used  against  yourself,  or  General  Touch, 
or  the  Editorial  Secretary,  who  has  made  the  official  publications 
of  the  Society  the  party-organ  of  the  new  policy  favoured  by 
himself  ?  Our  constitution  is  democratical :  appointments  are 
made  for  the  current  year :  /  cannot  coment  to  farm  a  precedent. 
To  me  individually  it  would  be  a  small  matter  to  be  ostracized : 
my  social  position,  my  established  reputation,  ray  independent 
circumstances,  and  the  well-known  independence  of  my  character 
in  India  as  well  as  in  England,  enable  me  to  treat  tiie  subject 
quite  impsrtially.  It  would  he  a  dear  gain  to  me  to  haTe  so  many 
hours  each  week  added  to  the  short  period  of  work  aTailaUe  to 
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no  for  more  congenial  subjects.  The  Committee  of  the  Churoh 
Mif<sionaiy  Society  has  about  twenty  fields.  I  differ  at  this 
moment  from  the  majority  in  one,  and  it  i'^  proposed  to  get  rid 
of  me  :  this  would  be  a  bad  precedent,  and  mifjht  be  the  ruin 
of  a  weaker  brother,  who  had  not  so  many  expt  ri<  nr(  s,  oppor- 
tunities, empluviTicnt«?.  and  (may  I  say)  gifts,  as  i  have.  1  am 
daily  in  the  Missionary  Couimitteo-Koom,  the  Scientific  Council 
Boom,  the  Political  Conference,  the  Felon's  Prison,  the  Pauper 
Worklioiue^  the  Sick  Hospital,  and  the  Work-room  of  poor 
SenipAtreflsee :  it  is  all  done  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  the  total 
weight  preaaee  heaTily  on  seventy  years,  in  addition  to  a  vast 
oorrespondence  in  fonr  or  fire  Languages,  and  two  or  three 
Tolnmes  pahlished  eyery  year.  A  little  relief  would  be  accept- 
able :  I  seek  for  guidance  how  that  relief  is  to  be  found :  if  I 
propose  to  strike  off  one  duty,  I  am  sure  to  be  remonstrated  with 
"Not  tliis !  ^ot  this!  "  At  lust  I  have  found  a  committee,  where 
1  am  not  wanted,  or  rather  where  my  absence  is  solicited ;  but 
recollect  that  under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  be  partial  but 
must  be  total ;  there  will  be  one  figure  less  in  the  Committee- 
Boom,  one  Toice  less  on  the  platform,  one  name  less  on  the  list 
of  Members:  I  am  eootent  to  he  exalted,  as  I  have  been  this 
year,  b^  being  against  my  will  placed  on  the^  Provincial  Board 
of  Missions  by  the  Primate,  and  set  apart  without  solicitation 
as  a  Missionary  Diocesan  Reader  by  the  Bishop  of  London  :  I  am 
content  to  be  abased,  by  being  ostracized  out  of  my  own  Society, 
because  I  am  too  outspoken,  and  see  events  clearer  than  some 
other  members  of  the  committee,  whose  eyes  are  darkened  by 
prejudice,  or  blinded  by  «PTisational  pretences.  And  remember, 
that  my  sudden  disappeamnce  may  attract  attention,  and  comment, 
and  the  only  answer  will  be  the  publication  of  this  letter,  and 
of  my  letter  to  Archdeacon  Johnson. 

Let  me  show  you  a  more  acceptable  way.  Isext  year,  1892, 
is  the  JaUlee  year  of  my  connection  with  the  Society :  it  has 
bsen  the  Joy  of  my  Indian  life,  since  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson 
langht  me  my  first  lesson,  and  an  unfailing  snbject  of  interest 
in  England.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Salisbury  Square :  "  Solve 
Senesoentem/'  I  do  not  wish  to  come  to  the  Committee-Boom 
as  a  doddering  old  man,  belped  in  and  ont:  let  me  leave  you 
in  the  plenitude  of  my  powers ;  let  my  name  disappear  from  the 
h«t  of  the  committee  next  May,  and  my  seat  be  vacant  in  ]"]xf  ter 
Hall.  My  object  of  life  has  been  to  be  useful,  and  I  have  cij^hh  en 
strings  to  my  bow  ;  I  always  shall  maintain,  that  the  unpaid 
nieraber  of  a  t  oinrnittec  like  yourself  and  my.selt',  and  so  many 
otbera,  who  give  gratuitous  service  to  the  Society,  diiiei  totally 
from  the  paid  Secretaries,  and  are  bound  by  no  office-rules.  My 
being  set  free  will  have  this  consequence,  that  I  shall  be  able 
with  still  greater  freedom  to  vindicate  the  caose  of  the  Katives 
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of  Aflia,  Africa,  America,  and  Qeeank,  and  power  to  make  me 
of  my  accumulated  knowledge.  You  may  fill  up  your  committee 
with  men  of  p;ood  will  bat  entire  ignorance,  irregular  attendants, 

amiable  and  docile  tlammies  to  cry  "Ditto"  to  a  st^nsational 
Secretary:  but  will  the  Society  ^ain  ?  Zeal,  nm\  ability,  are 
generally  nccorapaiiied  by  idiosyncrasies  of  character.  The  wise 
adniiuifctrator  accepts  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former. 

In  October  next,  1  sluill  appear  in  the  place,  to  which  I  am 
constitutionally  appointed,  and  not  vacate  it  unless  by  a  decision  of 
the  General  Committee,  which  will  entail  my  absolute  and  eatiie 
withdrawal  from  eonneotioii  with  the  Sodety. 

July  25,  1891. 


63,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S,  W, 

March  23,  1892. 

Bear  Friend  and  Secretary, 

I  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  weighty  words,  with  which  yott 
closed  our  discussion  yesterday  on  the  iSubject  of  the  Niger* 
Bishopric.  The  discussion  had  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
had  elicited  many  wise  and  kindly  words  from  at  least  twelre 
speakers,  all  eompetent  to  give  an  opinion,  some,  like  our  two 
brethren  jnat  returned  fcom  Africa,  most  peculiarly  fitted  to  do  so: 
I  expressed  no  opinion :  my  reaeon  was  that,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  my  turn  came  last,  and  after  so  \m:^  a  debate, 
closing  with  your  meet  impressive  address,  I  felt  it  unwise  to 
prolong  the  discueriony  whidi  was  accordingly  adjourned  till  soma 
day  next  week. 

To  all  students  of  Church -History,  and  careful  surveyors  of  the 
position  of  Christ's  Church  in  the  world  at  this  moment,  the 
question  at  issue  a])pear8  most  grave,  and  a  wrong  decision  would 
be  pregnant  of  lamentable  consequences.  I  am  a  European,  and 
an  Englishman,  but  my  Cosmopolitan  knowledge  compels  me  to 
lay  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  there  is  00 
dmerence  between  Jew  or  Greek,  between  black  num  or  whits 
man,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  argue  on  the  foregone  conclunon, 
that  an  Englishman,  selected  by  chance  out  of  an  English  curaej, 
is  fit  to  be  a  Bishop,  while  the  black  man  on  the  spot,  ordained  and 
pointed  out  by  circumstances  for  the  duty,  is  unfit.  Such  is  the 
weakness  of  man,  that,  it  the  Negro  were  in  ])0wer,  he  would 
exclude  every  white  man  from  office.  Let  us  try  to  be  taller  than 
the  majority  of  our  fellows,  and  look  over  the  heads  ot  such 
prejudices,  and  throw  our  thoughts  iuiward  to  the  closing  years 
of  the  next  century,  and  consider  what  would  conduce  most  to  the 
well-being,  and  continuity,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  Niger. 
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Hj  rtncUeii  of  the  Church  of  Christ  m  past  centuries,  end  con- 
templation of  its  development  in  this  century  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  has  led  me  to  the  firm  conviction,  that  Episcopacy  in  some 
form  or  other  is  the  certain  form  of  Church-organization  in  Asia, 

Africn,  America,  and  Oceania.  "Wo  know  that  the  only  Churches, 
whicli  have  survived  from  the  past,  are  Episcopal.  Nations  in  a 
low  st:tt*'  of  culture,  and  with  no  settled  Constitutions  or  fitness 
for  »elt-Guverument,  must  be  ruled  both  in  things  Secular  and 
Spiritual,  and  an  Kpiscopua,  or  chief  Shepherd,  or  Spiritual  Over- 
seer, is  a  thing  indisjHiusable.  Time  will  show  whether  non- 
Episcopal  Churches  will  sarrive  the  strain;  the  Wesleyans  are 
already  passing  into  Bpiscopacy. 

Bat  Episcopacy  to  be  endaring  most  he  indigenous :  to  send  a 
meoeesion  of  strangers  in  colonr«  blood,  culture,  and  Language  to 
rule  over  a  Native  Church  is  a  thing  indefensible  in  theory,  and 
intolerable  in  practice :  what  does  History  tell  us  ?  All  the  fallen 
Churches  of  Asia,  and  Africa,  viz.,  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Georgian, 
Syrian,  N^'^tnrian,  the  Church  in  South  India,  the  Abyssinian  and 
Coptic  in  Kgypt,  are  Epi'^ropal ;  they  are  not  very  spiritual, 
because  they  have  been  oppressed  by  their  Mahometan  Rulers, 
but  they  have  survived  the  strugfjle  of  centuries:  their  candle- 
stick is  still  lighted :  tiny  have  in  them  still  the  germs  of  life. 
England  received  the  Gospel  from  Borne :  but  how  long  did  it 
tolerate  Italian  Bishops?  The  very  existence  of  a  real  Church 
depends  on  the  Clergy  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  being 
indi^nous. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  to  the  best  of  its  power  restricted 
the  Episcopacy  to  Europeans  or  Europeanized  Asiatics,  but  it  is  so 
far  wiser  than  the  Protestant  Churches,  that  it  selects  tried  Mis- 
sionaries, train^'d  to  the  work,  celibates,  men  who  have  no  inten- 
tion <.t*  fomiiit^  home  on  furlough  or  on  pension,  but  intend  to  die 
amidst  thuir  people  :  it  is  true  that  in  India  that  ideal  has  been 
realised  in  the  case  of  the  late  Bisliops  Sargent,  and  Caldwell ; 
but  in  Equatorial  Africa  it  is  not  possible:  the  European  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Churches  has  to  come  home  every  second  or  third 
year,  and  often  puts  off  his  return  too  late,  and  dies.  He  is 
•elected  at  haphasard  from  the  younger  Clergy  with  no  knowledge 
Off  the  work,  the  Language,  or  the  people :  he  cannot  even  com- 
jnunicate  with  his  Native  Olergy,  unless  they  have  learnt  his 
Lanzua^e:  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations^  and  feeliuga 
af  the  Africans :  the  Negro  is  as  proud  of  his  Race  as  the  English* 
man  is  <^f  his  :  what  we  call  African  prejudice  and  weaknesSi  they 
Ci'.n  African  Nationality,  and  they  are  right. 

\V  hat  has  happened  to  the  Church  of  Rome  with  their  European 
Kpi^copacy?  In  South  America,  West  Africa,  India,  China,  we 
rt;id  the  srime  storr :  as  soon  as  the  supplv  of  Episcopal  personages 
from  poliucal  rcaauiib  iaucd,  llic  Church  cuilupiseii,  and  the  numinul 
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Chrisstians  returned  to  TTpnthenflom.  The  English  Nation  mu?t 
anticipate  a  time,  when  their  hand  will  be  shortened,  and  their 
power  pass  away  ;  but,  if  tiie  Cliurches  planted  by  the  Church  of 
England  are  piovid(  1  with  Native  Pa8l*>i.s  and  ]U>*hop8,  they  will 
by  tlie  grace  of  God  last  for  ever  :  if  it  depends  on  a  chance 
English  Curate  to  be  Bishop,  who  will  stay  a  few  years  and  then 
die,  or  disappear^  tbe  Chumi  wiU  soon  &11  to  the  ground. 

My  opinion  u  therefore  given  without  heeitation  in  faTOur  of  a 
Ifadre  Epitcopacy  on  the  Niger,  omf  9nc9,  We  have  made  the 
trial  in  dear  Bishop  Crowtlier,  and  that  trial  haa  not  been  a  failtire. 

The  suggestion  of  a  Native  SntiEragan  under  a  European  Bishop, 
who  dwells  in  another  Province,  will  not  meet  the  requirement 
which  I  have  laid  down.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  "Ri^hop 
must  elect  his  own  Suffragan,  and,  as  the  life  and  health  of  a  white 
Bishop  in  West  Africa  only  hists  a  few  years,  the  new  Bishop  may 
not  please  to  continue  in  office  the  Suffragan  of  his  predecessor,  or 
not  continue  in  sympathy  with  hira  :  if  the  Bishop  is  for  long 
periods  absent,  the  Sulfragau  will  pracUcaUy  be  Muster  of  the 
position :  he  wiU  have  the  power  without  the  Status  or  responsi- 
hility :  if  the  Bishop  interferes  by  letters  in  all  details,  there  will 
be  fnction :  but  what  I  lav  stress  on  is,  that  the  oonttnuity  of  the 
Church  depends  upon  the  Bishop  being  elected  by  his  countrymen, 
by  the  Church  itself,  if  it  be  free  from  Secular  bondage,  or  at  least 
by  its  National  Sovereign.  The  suggestion  of  a  black  Suffi  a^an 
under  a  white  alien  Bishop  will  not  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 
Negro  Race  in  "West  Africa,  imbuefl,  as  they  are,  with  ideas  of 
liberty  brought  over  the  Atlantic  irom  the  £:ee  Negro  in  the  United 
States. 

Can  it  be  said,  that  there  are  no  Nogro  ordained  Pastors  available? 
There  are  three  I^ative  I'ustors  £l  lor  the  oiiice  from  age,  character, 
capacity,  and  spirituality : 

1.  Hon.  and  Be  v.  James  Johnson*  of  Lagos. 

2.  Very  Est.  Arohdeaoon  Dandeson  Crowther,  of  the  Niger. 

3.  Tery  Key.  Arohdeaoon  Henry  Johnson,  late  of  the  Niger. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say,  that  either  of  these  men  were 
perfect.  Wo  cannot  say  so  much  of  the  English  Bishops,  lliey 
are  all  above  fifty  years  of  age.  I  am  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  all.  If  their  lettci-s  fell  into  the  hands  of  anyone,  who  did 
not  know  them,  he  would  not  find  in  their  writing,  or  style,  or 
expression,  anything  that  differed  from  an  urdiuary  English  clergy- 
man. The  character  of  all  is  above  such  suspicion  ;  of  the  three  I 
place  James  Johnson  first.  He  is  a  member  <rf  the  Council  i&  tiie  * 
Government  of  Lagos,  a  man  of  power,  and  eloquence,  and  can 
hold  his  own.  It  is  said,  that  he  is  too  much  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Blydeuy  the  American  champion  of  the  Kegro  Baoe,  but  I  ha^e 
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j0t  to  leom,  fhat  he  luw  imbibed  anything^  contrary  to  Ghrietiati 

morals  from  his  friend,  or  even  that  his  friend,  whose  published 
Worke  I  have  read  with  admiration,  entertains  such  views  himself. 
At  any  rate,  that  might  be  enquired  into.  We  have  the  fact 
stated,  that  Archdeacon  Crowther  would  co-operate  willingly  with 
James  Jolinson  as  Bishop,  and  this  is  very  important.  The  appoint- 
ment would  be  popular,  and  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  siilary 
must  be  provided  in  part  or  entirely  by  the  Christian  community. 
It  is  an  absurdity  for  a  community  to  claim  independence,  and  at 
the  &4ime  time  reiiiiin  from  supporting  its  own  ministers.  If  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  supplies  any  portion  of  the  stipend  of 
the  Bishop,  it  should  be  on  the  ground,  that  he  is  a  Missionary 
Kiahop  as  well,  superintending  the  work  of  ETangeUsts  to  the  non- 
Christian  population. 

A  purely  ^lissionary  Bishop  such  88  the  Bishop  in  Eastern 
E<|uatorial  Africa  should  of  course  be  an  Englishman,  until  the 
time  comes,  that  a  Christianity  is  formed,  and  Native  Pastors  are 
Rpr^^inted,  supported  by  their  flocks.  We  are  doing  an  irremediable 
injury  to  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  future,  if  we  do  not  place 
upon  the  neo-Christian  congregations  the  duty  of  supporting  their 
Pastors,  and  if  we,  following  the  example  of  the  Church  of  Kome, 
H'ck  t<i  t  xert  a  control  over  distant  Native  Churches.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  Romish  Priest  cares  much  more  for  the  interests  of  his 
Chiiveh  than  the  Salration  of  the  Souls  of  his  floek.  We  should 
take  care,  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  same  enror,  and  the  time  has 
now  come  for  us  to  show  to  the  Native  Church  on  the  Niger,  that 
we  place  their  spiritual  interests  and  national  prejudices  aboye  all 
other  considerationa. 

Mamh  23,  i892« 


Bear  and  BeTsrend  Brother, 

Tou  will  have  heard,  that  the  committee  of  the  Church  Mis- 
eionary  Society  has  determined  to  recommend  an  Englishman,  as 
Biahop  on  the  Niger,  in  succession  to  our  lamented  friend  Bishop 
ttemuel  Crowther. 

Berend  true  friends  of  Africa  and  the  African,  disagree  in  this 
deeision,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  been  urged  by 
them  to  consider  the  matter  well  before  his  Grace  decides. 

It  is  right,  that  I  should  inform  you,  that  I  have  withdrawn 
from  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  one  of 
thr  chief  reasons  for  doing  so  was  to  mark  my  sense  of  the  cruel 
conduct  a  majority  of  that  committee  to  the  Africans  on  the 
I^ige^,  and  to  set  my  hands  free  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  you. 

Remember  that  now  or  never  is  your  chance  of  resisting,  as  a 
Church,  the  tyranny  of  another,  and  an  alien,  Chuieli. 
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Bishop  Crowther  durin;;  his  lonpf  Episcopacy  has  shown  to  the 
world,  that  au  African  is  lit  for  the  office  of  a  liiahop.  Archdeacon 
Crowther,  and  Archdeacon  Johnson,  have  won  the  respect  and 
love  of  all,  who  know  them.  You,  and  your  brother  pastors  at 
Lai^os,  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  Niger,  have  our  warmest  sym- 
pathy, and  you  have  many  friends  in  England. 

I  enoloie  euttingt  ftom  the  two  Evangelical  Xewspapeis,  The 
jRo^  and  TAtf  Xicord. 

My  advice  to  jou  is  to  miiiuiioiL  a  meeting  d  all  the  memben  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches,  lay,  and  ordaioed,  and  aeriouflly  con* 
Bider  the  subject.  There  is  no  earthly  power,  that  can  oompol  the 
Delta-Pastorates  to  accept  a  Bishop  imposed  upon  them  against 
their  will :  on  the  other  jiand,  if  you  insist  on  having  a  Bishop  oi 
your  own  choice  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  you  must  provide  the  stijM  nd  ot  your  Bishop,  and  Tastors. 
It  is  a  very  serious  crisis.  Au  Euglisii  Bishop  would  not  be  able 
to  stay  two  years  on  thu  Niger,  would  not  know  the  Language, 
customs,  or  fooling  of  tho  people ;  he  might  be  a  person,  like  the 
late  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr.  Robinson,  who  were  truly  excellent  men 
in  England,  hut  who  were  not  anited  for  the  AMean  MiBaion :  hot 
his  stipend  woold  be  supplied  from  London :  if  you  inaiat  on  an 
African  Bishop,  you  must  provide  hia  stipend. 

The  committee  profess  a  readiness  to  appoint  an  African  Bishop 
at  some  future  time:  but  five  years  hence,  ten  years  hence,  the 
same  thing  will  be  said :  "The  African  is  not  fit  for  the  post  ci 
Bishop"  :  but  surely  Bishop  Crowther  and  Bi-^hop  "FrTgnsson  were 
quite  fit.  The  Editor  of  7'he  Church  3fi)<s{onary  Inteiirgencer,  in  the 
Part  for  Juno,  1892,  publishes,  no  doubt  with  approhation,  a  letter 
which  1  enclose  nhowing,  that  Native  Churches  must  wait  as  long 
for  a  Native  Bishop  the  Israelites  waited  for  Christ ;  iu  fact, 
that  the  English  Bishop  is  the  pedagogue  to  bring  the  African 
to  Christ.  This  shows  that»  unless  youiemonstiate  now,  it  will  be 
too  late  to  do  BO  ten  years  hence. 

It  would  be  weU  to  address  to  His  Oraoe  the  Archbtahop  a 
humble  petition,  and  you  could  refer  His  Grace  to  some  of  oa,  who 
will  stand  by  you  in  all  things  lawful. 

But  you  must  be  staunch  and  loyal  to  the  Church  of  England : 
any  approach  to  our  dear  friends  the  Nonconformist  Protestant 
Churches,  or  to  our  deadly  enemy,  the  Church  of  Rome,  must  be 
avoided.  And  you  must  say  and  write  no  hard  words  agaiiist  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  your  Mother  in  the  Lord.  I  am  totally 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Committee  in  sending  out  Mr.  Brooke 
and  Mr.  llobinson,  two  years  ago,  in  dismi^amg  their  faithful 
servant  Archdeacon  Heniy  J<4m8on  without  any  foult,  in  embitter- 
ing the  last  year  of  Bishop  Growther's  honoured  Hfe,  in  aendiiig 
out  Agents,  who  grossljr  insulted  good  Ajchdeacon  Dandeeon 
Crowther,  and  swept  the  war  ol  Alriotui  Fasten :  the  committee 
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acted  within  its  competence  legally  and  morallf  ,  and  it  is  no  part 

of  your  business  to  question  their  authority,  however  much  you 
mny  rep^'t  what  has  hnppened.  If  a  tornado  pwept  over  the 
Ighnd  of  Lagos,  you  must  not  queation  the  power  or  wisdom  of  the 
gr«  ;it  (jo<I,  who  rules  the  storm. 

it  you  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  indepuudeut  African  Church,  you  will,  in  the  long 
run,  obtain  it. 

I  liare  alwayi  been  the  friend,  and  snppwter  of  KatiTe  Eacea  in 
Alia  and  Africa,  againat  the  oppveaaion  of  my  oonntrymen,  and 
ihall  remain  00  to  the  end. 

T%$  Him,  and  JRev,  Jama  Jnhimny  LagoB,  We$i  AJnea, 

Mtff  27,  1892. 


Bear  Friend  and  Brother, 

I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  Hill.  You  know  how  opposed  I  was  to  the  consecration 
of  a  white  man  to  an  African  KatiTO  Diocese,  yet  none  the  leaa 
I  moom  for  the  death  of  a  good  and  doToted  man,  who  has  died  in 
the  aerrioe  of  hia  Master.  You  may  reooUeot,  how  I  impressed 
upon  my  African  friends  never  to  idlow  themselves  to  ntter,  or 
write,  one  word  against  Mr.  Brooke,  or  Mr,  Robinson :  they  were 
dead :  the  grave  had  closed  upon  them.  But  pood  Bishop  Hill 
ha»  been  r-dled  away  before  he  hid  placed  his  hand  to  the  plough. 
I  never  met  him,  but  I  iiear  all  ^'oxl  of  hira.  In  one  of  my  letters 
to  my  African  friends  I  urged  upon  them  patience,  and  the  p^cat 
fact,  that  no  white  man  can  live  two  years  in  the  iiiger-Basin,  if 

00  long  :  so  in  the  end  your  cause  must  triumph. 

I  feel  sure,  that  His  Qraoe  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  full 

01  loTO  and  sympathy  towards  yonr  Chorch.  X  think,  that  His 
Qraoe  was  iU-advised  in  appointing  a  white  man  to  succeed  our 
dear  friend  Bishop  Crowther :  but  that  Act  of  the  great  Drama 
has  ended. 

Two  Native  Bishops  were  eonsecrated:  the  word  Assistant 
was  added  to  their  title :  never  mind  that :  it  will  drop  out  of 
u?e :  they  are  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England :  they  are  good 
men,  behjnging  to  West  Africa,  and  ray  object  in  writing  to  you  is 
to  implore  you  to  stand  by  them,  and  support  them  :  let  there  be 
no  iftaying,  **  I  am  of  Puui,  and  I  am  of  Apollos  "  ;  tor  you  are  all 
of  f 'iirist.  I  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your  personal  feelin<;s :  I  quite 
urhiiit,  that  you  were  marked  out  for  the  post,  and  the  post 
marked  out  for  yon ;  bat  it  was  not  the  will  of  Ood :  the  nnjost 
prejudices  of  those,  who  disliked  yon  in  Salisbury  Square,  have 
pfeTailed:  bnt  it  haa  not  affected  your  position,  fiemembec, 
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that  the  great  Missionary  of  Northern  Eagland  and  SootUnd, 

Columba,  was  never  a  Bishop:  he  was  somethiag  greater  thaa 
a  Bishop,  and  his  name  stands  out  as  a  landmark  in  Christian 
History.  Try  humbly,  that  your  name  may  stand  out  in  the  same 
way  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Went  Africa.  In  looking 
round  at  the  great  assembly  of  Clerg^y  in  England,  I  see  many, 
who  were  fitUKl  to  be  Bishops,  and  yet  were  never  so,  and  <M7me, 
who  were  not  fit,  who  leceiTed  a  most  undeserved  elevaUuu  to 
the  Bench. 

Against  any  attempt  to  force  another  white  Bishop  npon  jon 
^n  should  firmlj  protest,  and  let  yonr  protest  he  made  known 
in  the  West  African,  and  Snglish  Press.  I  forward  hy  this  post 
a  oop7  of  the  London  Timu  of  January  i2»  18941       at  page  4 

you  will  read  my  letter  on  the  subject. 

In  former  years  the  committee  of  the  Chnrrh  Missionary  Society 
was  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  a  man  of 
a  statesmanlike  character,  and  he  recognised  the  necessity  of  a 
Native  African  Episcopal  y :  is  it  such  a  strange  thing,  that 
Asiatic  and  Aincuu  Clinsliau  Churches  bhuuld  desire  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  choose  their  own  Bishops  and  Pastors,  and  support 
them  ?  Sneh  has  heen  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Li 
Asia  we  have  the  independent  Churches  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  the 
Syrian,  Assyrian,  and  Trayanc6r  Churches;  and  the  Abyssinian^ 
and  Coptic,  Churches  in  Africa :  they  ate  quite  independent  of 
the  great  Greek  and  Bomish  Churches. 

The  feeling  of  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
is  very  different  now  towards  the  African  from  what  it  was  in 
thr  time  of  Mr.  Venn :  it  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  risrhtful 
claims  of  the  African  Church,  and  personally  to  yourself,  the  Kev. 
Henry  Johnson,  and  the  "Venerable  Archdeacon  Crowther.  I  oppo-H-i 
the  appointment  of  ilr.  Wiluiot  iirooke,  which  has  led  on  to  liiis 
trouble.  I  remark  with  pleasure  how  di£ferent  is  the  tone  of 
feeling  of  Bishop  BiU  to  the  AfHcaa :  he  recognised  the  aspira- 
tion after  a  Native  African  Episcupate:  he  was  willing  to  withdraw 
himself  from  consecration,  if  the. Primate  wished  it:  he  selected 
two  Kative  African  colleagues :  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  ICr. 
Wilmot  Brooke's  policy :  we  may  all  bless  his  memory  for  the 
following  words  of  his,  which  I  quote  from  Th4  JUeord  Newsp^^ 
of  January  12,  1800  : 

"  You  people  in  England  have  not  judged  the  Natives  (of  Africa) 
"fairlv:  vou  have  sought  to  compare  them  with  Englisli  cou- 
**  gregations,  and  even  with  those,  'who  go  to  Keswick.  Judged 
**  by  that  standard,  of  course  you  will  see  great  faults  in  them, 
*'  although  I  am  bound  to  say  from  my  own  experience,  that 

there  are  some  congregations  in  West  Africa,  the  members  of 
**  which  will  compare  fayourably  with  those  at  home,  and  some 

of  tiie  lending  men  do  not  &u  below  the  etandazd  set  on  the 
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**  Koswick -platform.    But  the  real  comparison  is  between  what 

thcT  /r#rtf,  and  what  they  are.  Take  the  people  of  Bonny: 
**  what  trere  they?  Little  better  than  C.iunibals.  But  see  thorn 
"  now^  examine  their  lives,  and  you  will  thank  God,  and  take 

coura 

How  different  the  ring  of  these  wise  and  sympathetic  words 
from  those  of  Mr,  Brooke,  that  lie  had  let  the  heads  of  Native 
families  kuow,  that  they  need  be  in  no  alarm  about  the  female 
members  of  fheir  family,  now  that  Arobdeaoon  Henry  Jobnson 
bad  left  Lokoja !  Had  sucb  utterance  been  made  witb  regard  to 
an  Eogliah  Clergyman,  the  Clergy  would  iiaye  risen  in  indtgna* 
tion:  but  such  was  the  feeling  in  Salisbury  Square  with  regard 
to  the  African,  that  everything  evil  about  tbem  was  credited,  and 
it  was  forgotten,  how  grand  a  type  of  the  regenerated  African  bad 
been  granted  to  this  generation  by  the  Lord  in  the  person  of 
Sarmiel  Crowther. 

Bilivve  ine,  my  dear  Brother,  to  be,  until  death  (wliicli  may 
be  very  near  to  me  at  the  age  of  72),  the  friend  of  the  African, 
Asiatic,  and  other  so-callod  inferior  Races,  for  all  of  whom  Christ 
died,  and  who  are  entitled  to  the  same  Church  privilege  us  the 
domineering  white  man,  who  thinks  nothing  of  slaughtering  poor 
Afrieana,  whether  in  U-Qanda,  Ma-Tab61e-land,  or  the  West  Coast, 
lor  his  own  pleasure.   Ever  your  loving  Brother  in  the  Lord. 

Ik  ih§  An.  annd  Bi9.  Jamet  Johtum^ 

Lagos,  We$t  Africa^  1893. 
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C0:^^TEMPOIlARY  EVOLUTION  OF  EELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT.  By  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella.  Trans- 
lated into  English,.  1885. 

This  is  a  very  important  book  both  in  conception  and  execution, 
written  in  11  cold  and  impartial  style  after  apparently  personal 
observation  and  8tudy  of  many  years.  The  subject  is  one,  which 
caniiot  be  laid  aside  on  the  slielf :  it  presses  on  the  heart  and  in- 
t^lloct,  that  a  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  losing  its  possession 
of  the  Christiaii  world. 

It  most  be  conceded,  that  a  great  majority  of  to-called  Chris- 
tuns,  have  no  Religious  conceptions  at  all.  Millions  reject  the 
Ohrirttan  conception  altogether.  Millions  recognise  only  the  form 
of  Christiaiuty,  the  outward  form,  and  understand  the  great  Truth 
as  little  or  as  much  as  the  Hindu,  or  Mahometan,  does  the  great 
Truths  of  their  Faith.  But  the  minority  of  the  Christian  world, 
who  do  possess Kclipons  conceptions,  are  divided  into  camps;  and 
the  Author  of  this  volume  in  cold,  impartial,  style  surveys  the 
field,  and  notices  tlie  disconlant,  rival,  and  even  hostile,  factions. 

In  the  first  camp  are  the  so-called  orthodox  Christians,  who 
accept  the  ruling  ot  the  four  Councils,  and  the  Trinity,  and  Divine 
Person  of  Christ.  This  camp  comprises  Greeks,  Romanists, 
Protestants,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
sad  Congrcgationslists.  DilFering  from  each  other  in  many  details 
they  agree  in  the  general  essentials  of  Christian  Verity,  as  accepted 
in  the  Fourth  Oentuiy  of  the  Christian  Era.  But  in  some  of 
them  there  is  a  Bown-giade  Tendency  towards  the  next  camp. 

(1)  The  belief  in  the  Miraculous  is  declininp:. 

(2)  Tlic  Bible  is  subjected  to  scientific  treatment. 
(5)  Free  thought  is  more  fully  indu1i:<>d  in, 

(4)  A  tendency  ia  evidenced  to  Uoitanunism. 

The  second  camp  is  Unitarianism ;  it  is  something  more  than  a 
retolt  against  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  and  other  dogmas  imposed 
ttpon  so-called  orthodox  Chnrches.   It  has  always  comprehended 
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all  those,  who  have  striven  to  bring  Christian  Traditions  into 
hnrraony  with  Science  and  Philosophy,  and  at  this  day  it  olfers  an 
asylum  to  ail  those,  who  wish  to  pursue  the  Progressive  evolutii^n 
of  Christianity  without  let  or  hindirance.  it  is  accepted,  that  the 
Divine  action  must  be  exclusively  nought  in  the  regular  course 
of  Natural  Law,  the  Progressive  developiueut  of  History,  and  the 
Native  aspirations  of  the  Soul,  and  that  Jesus  is  but  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  refoimers  known  in  Histoiy.  This  point  of  view 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Theists.  They  however  still  honour, 
and  love,  the  Bible,  and  take  Jesus  as  the  type  and  model  of  the 
noblest  humanity,  and  love  him  with  heart  and  soul :  Uiey  consider 
themselves  within  the  pale  of  Chrittiattity. 

In  the  third  camp  we  find  ourselves  outside  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  in  the  face  of  several  distinct  Religious  phenomena. 

I.  The  Theistic  Church  of  tho  Klv.  C.  Voysey  of  Langbam 
Hall :  the  three  salient  features  o£  this  School  are : 

(1)  Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  called,  for 

want  of  a  better  name,  **  God." 

(2)  Belief  in  a  future  state. 

(5)  Desire  to  develop  Truth*  Justice,  Fuiity,  and  Brotheiliood. 

II.  The  Pree  Church  of  the  Independent  Beligions  Belormers  in 
Newman  Street :  their  objects  were : 

(1)  To  cultivate  the  Religions  Sentiment  free  from  creed, 

sectarianism,  and  priestcraft,  respecting  the  authority 
of  reason,  and  dn  i  < f  of  conscience. 

(2)  To  discover  and  rm  thodize  Truth,  so  as  to  be  of  practical 

value  to  a  healthy  and  moral  life, 

(3)  To  regenerate  Society,  as  a  Keligious  duty. 

This  assoeiation  ]uu  disappeared  (i  885). 

III.  The  Humanitarians  of  Castle  Street,  under  Mr.  Kaspar, 
define  God  as  an  eternal  and  indivisible  Rt  ing,  and  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  Souls  within  the  limits  of  Human  life  here. 

IV.  The  Reformed  Jews  desire  to  transform  their  ancient  Faith 
into  a  universal  Relip^ion :  Mr.  Claude  Montefiorc  represents  this 
School,  which  wishes  to  dill'use  the  old  Jewish  Kdigiou  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Jewish  Race,  rejectinj;  all  ceremonial  practices,  and 
leaving  circumcision  optional.  Altliough  it  proposes  to  remain  a 
Historical  development  of  ancient  Judaism,  it  will  be  a  powerful 
auxiliary  of  Theism  of  Christian  origin,  and  may  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  Beligious  future  of  contemporary 
Society. 

y.  The  association  presided  oyer  by  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  in 
South  Place  Chapel^  near  Mooigate  Street :  he  contends,  that  the 
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Holipous  Sentiment  roust  be  separated  from  CTcrything  of  the 
natiirf  of  dogma,  belief,  or  liTpothosis :  all  are  welcome,  who 
desiff  tn  'iHtisfy  T^-flipious  nspirations  with  the  solo  condition,  tliat 
ih>j  do  not  nis^t  to  a  dogma  the  non-exixtenee  of  the  iJeity :  none  but 
profc-scd  nt]i<  istfl  are  excluded.  la  liis  son-ices  ull  hT^ins  are 
preferred,  \s  hicli  avoid  all  mention  of  a  personal  and  conscious  God. 
He  rejects  prayer,  for  it  seems  to  attribute  to  God  sentiments,  if  not 
oigaDB,  analogotifl  to  our  own.  He  substitatea  meditatioiu  with  no 
direct  appeal  to  the  Deity. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Protefitanta  can  advance  by  a  gradual 
and  almost  insenaible  evoliition  to  formB  of  Worship  more  in 
harmony  with  the  continued  development  of  the  Beaaon  of  the 
worshipper:  the  diflferent  Churches,  and  associations,  are  as 
landmarks,  destined  to  indicate  the  stages  traversed  by  Religions 
thought  in  its  evolution  towards  a  larger  and  freer  ideal:  eiuh 
man  can  halt  at  ids  own  precise  point  of  evolution,  corresponding 
with  hi«  own  measure  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 

lii  the  fourth  camp  wo  find  a  still  further  hoiizon.  In  the  last 
camp  we  bade  farewell  to  the  recognition  of  the  Divine  existence : 
the  eyatem  of  CSomtiBm,  or  the  worship  of  Homanityi  impliea 
nan'a  aenae  of  independence  of  a  Supenor  B$mjf :  these  are  the 
PoeitiTista :  Mr.  Conway's  association  made  the  belief  in  God 
(^tional;  Com! ism  suppresses  this  belief  in  the  most  formal 
manner;  Secularism  goes  so  far  as  to  prosciibe  even  Jieligioua 
Sentiment  itself:  its  aim  is  to  concentrate  the  activity  of  man  upon 
the  roncenis  of  the  present  life,  which  are  under  the  control  of 
exp<  riencc:  it  starts  u])on  the  prinfiple,  tliat  wo  can  know  nothing 
fur  o  rtnin  about  the  exiBtcnee  ot  <  ^xl,  and  the  reality  of  a  future 
lif*'.  and  it  refuses,  therefore,  to  eoii*jern  itself  with  such  questions, 
either  by  w  .ly  of  alHrmutive  or  of  denial :  the  two  brothers 
Holyoake  organized  this  system :  every  element  of  sentiment  aud 
imagination  ia  excluded  from  their  ceremoniea. 

In  the  fifth  camp  is  the  Tranacendentaliam  of  Emerson  and 
Parker  in  the  TFnited  Statea,  followed  by  Free  Religion,  and  the 
Keligion  of  Ethioa,  Coamiam,  of  Profeaaor  Fiahe,  and  the  Beligion 
of  Evolution. 

In  the  sixth  camp  are  the  Erahmo  Somdj  of  Keshub  Chunder, 
and  ita  different  phaaea  in  Biitiah  India^  and  the  Kew  Dispensation. 
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ANGI£NT  EELiaiONS  BEFORE  THE  GREAT 

AIsNO  DOMmi. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  former  Intemntional  Oriental  Con2Te«scs 
there  liavc  been  most  valuable  communications  on  the  bul'jfotji 
of  Archieolofjy,  Astronumy,  (ieography,  Language,  Literal uro, 
Ethnology,  Medical  Science,  Religion,  Mythology,  and  Folklore; 
but  the  commimicatioDs  on  Baligion  have  been  on  particnlar  por- 
tions of  the  great  subject  in  different  conntriee^  and  at  different 
periods.  I  do  not  find,  that  in  any  previous  Congress  the  great 
featui*e  of  the  History  ol  the  Human  Itace,  ''the  Religious  Con* 
ceptions,"  have  been  discussed,  as  a  whole^  in  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  discoveries  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century; 
and  yet  it  seems  to  l)c  a  subject  worthy  of  an  Oriental  Congress. 

In  a  conuuunieution,  which  1  made  last  year,  189  ?.  to  tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  World,  held  at  Chicago,  U.S.,  on  the  >ul>jcct  of  tlie 
''Progress  of  our  Knowledge  of  African  Philology,"  1  vmtured 
to  aflBrm  the  reniaik  of  a  great  American  Authority,  that  "  the 
**  Religious  Instinct,  like  the  Language-making  I'ucuity,  was  a 
party  and  an  indifpm$ahle  part,  of  the  mental  outfit  of  the 
«<  Human  Race.*'  In  each  individual  of  the  Human  Race,  in 
all  times,  has  been  found  the  threefold  conception  of  '*8elf,  the 
World,  God "  :  Lanp:uage  is  the  vehicle,  by  which  Self  com- 
municates with  the  World,  his  fellow-creatures  whom  he  knows, 
and  he  thus  makes  his  wants  and  wishes  intelligible :  Religion  is 
the  vehicle,  by  which  Self  gropes  into  darkne*«s  and  tries  to  make 
hi«5  wishes  known  to,  and  to  conciliate,  the  unknown  Power  con- 
ceived in  his  mind,  and  represented  under  various  names,  and 
attributes,  as  God.  No  History  of  the  Past  is  complete  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  Linguistic  Apparatus,  and  Religious  Con- 
ceptions, of  tliu  Individuals,  and  Xatiuiis,  who  played  their  part 
in  that  Past* 

Unfortunately  in  fonner  years  prejudice,  and  partiality,  ignorance, 
and  lanaticism,  have  pretented  a  calm  and  judicious  discussion  of 
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tlie  cnbjeet,  not  on  the  relative  merits  of  this  or  that  Conceptioii, 

but  on  the  facts.  But  in  the  lust  twenty  years  there  has  been 
a  great  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  qnite  possible  for 
reasonable  men  to  discuss  the  subject  without  importing  personal^ 
national,  or  drnominational,  bittcnK  ss  into  tlie  proltlem. 

Poirmatic  Kdigion  proceeds  on  tho  assumption  by  the  writer  or 
Bpoaktr,  that  ki%  view  of  the  great  subject  is  the  only  right  one, 
and  the  only  true  view  of  the  Univt^rse.  The  Science  of  Religion 
makes  no  such  assertion,  and  keeps  the  mind  quite  free  from  per- 
sonalities, whether  of  praise,  or  blame,  of  particular  Conceptions. 
It  takes  for  its  subject  all  such  Conceptions  within  any  fixed 
limitation  of  time,  and  treats  them  simply  as  historical  phenomena, 
without  venturing  on  any  opinion,  whether  any,  or  which  of  them, 
have  any  claim  to  Truth,  for  in  very  deed  that  is  a  matter  of  Faith 
incapable  of  Proof :  the  facts  collected  are  quite  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  Evidence.  Formerly  any  form  of  Religion  other  than  one's 
own  wai5  considered  to  be  bad,  dishonourahle  to  God,  and  requiring 
to  be  put  down  by  toree,  or  soeiai  ostracism.  It  is  not  so  now  : 
there  is  no  proof,  that  God  is  dishonoured ;  at  least,  such  dishonour 
is  not  intended.  The  whole  point  of  view  is  altered.  Eac  h  man 
is  thrown  back  on  his  own  consciousness,  if  lie  thinks  at  all, 
and  leaves  other  people  alone;  it  he  be  humble-minded,  he  is 
willing  to  listen  to  the  solemn  Yoices  and  Messages  of  the  Past. 
For  the  men,  who  believed  in,  and  were  ready  to  die  for,  those 
forgotten  Keligious  Conceptions,  were  men  of  like  passions,  as  this 
generation  of  men,  and,  if  we  believe  anything,  were  made  in  the 
Imago  of  God. 

My  remarks  are  restricted  entirely  to  the  great  Religious  Con- 
ceptions, which  came  into  existence  before  the  Fulness  of  Time, 
and  the  great  Anno  Domini,  which  marks  a  distinct  intellectual 
division  between  tlie  Past  and  Present,  at  least,  us  reirn rds  Eurojie, 
West  Asia,  and  North  Africa :  thus,  in  this  discussion  there  will 
b<'  DO  allusion  to  the  •;n*at  K(  li'_'iouR  Conception,  which  dates  from 
Auiiu  Domini,  nor  to  the  great  Keligious  Conception  of  Islam, 
which  sprang  into  existence  six  hundred  years  later.  It  will  he 
lemarked,  that  both  the  excluded  Phenomena  are  Propagandist^ 
Moootheist,  and  Book -Religions.  These  great  features  are  not 
found  united  in  any  one  of  the  great  Religious  Conceptions,  which 
came  into  existence  before  that  date,  and  which  now  pass  under 
roriew. 

All  expressions  of  abuse,  of  disparajroment,  or  praise,  of  tho 
subjects  discussed  are  out  of  place ;  all  contrasts  of  one  with 
another,  favourably  or  unfavourably,  are  equally  avoided.  There 
is  not  the  least  r«'ason  for  attributing;  to  the  writer  any  laxity,  or 
haziness,  in  his  own  lieligious  persuasions:  quite  tho  contrary; 
th-  y  arc  dearer  to  him  than  life,  but  they  are  placed  on  one  side 
in  tliib  dibcubbion,  ui>  they  would  be  in  suiviug  a  Mulhematicai 
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calculation,  pcarcliing  out  thcmcnninp^  of  a  sentence  in  a  prcTionsly 
unkuown  l.aiimiaj^c,  or  working  out  any  othtT  Scientitic  problem. 

In  the  prexnt  Kpooh,  Intellectual,  and  rolitical,  Religious 
Belief  as  a  principle,  und  standard  of  conduct,  is  more  fninly 
iinplanttd  in  the  social  attitude  of  man  than  ever  it  has  bcca 
before.  Au  individual  is  labelled  in  the  Census  of  his  Nation  as 
belonging  to  sacb  and  midi  a  group.  Ab  tbere  is  no  opportunity 
lor  intolorance,  tbo  merits,  and  demerita,  of  any  particular  Con- 
eeption,  or  Practioe,  can  be  fairly  diseuised.  Thoae,  wbo  do  not 
consider  it  an  open  question  to  themaelTeSy  are  compelled  by  social 
pressure  to  allow  the  liberty  to  others*  Ignorance,  Prejudice,  and 
Fanatieisin  haTe  been  .trodden  down,  and  Uniformity  of  Belief  is 
not  probable,  nor,  unless  the  result  of  free  choice,  is  it  desirable. 
Moreover,  the  present  discussion  is  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the 
subject,  which  existed  before  the  dawn  of  that  jrreat  iieligious 
Conception,  which  now  dominates  the  Civilized  World. 

For  any  description  of  details  of  dogiua,  or  jiractiee,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  numerous  learned  volumes,  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  several  European  Laoguages,  for  tbeie  is  no 
excuse  for  ignorance  now ;  tbere  are  few  branches  of  Science,  that 
hare  been  so  fully,  so  sympathetically,  and  so  exhanstiTely,  dis* 
cussed,  as  that  of  the  Religious  Conceptions  of  the  Ancient  World; 
and  from  this  store  of  knowledge  of  Facts  certain  deductions  can, 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  Beason,  be  safely  made :  there  is  no 
fear  of  giving  offence,  or  wounding  the  feelings  of  others,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  frequenters  of  this  Congress  belong  to  a 
diliVrent  World  of  ]{eli^ious  Cuik  i  ptions,  and,  if  one  or  two  repre- 
sentatives of  Old- World -Ideas  are  pn  sent,  they  will  hear  nothiug, 
which  are  not  quotations  from  esteemed  books  well-kuowa  to 
themselves. 

These  lines  are  not  prompted  by  the  feelings  of  an  Atheist^  or  a 
Cynic,  or  a  Panatic :  Facts  are  recognised,  based  upon  documen- 
tuT  evidence,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  surrivals  of  Religious 
Be&ef  and  Practice,  which  ate  patent  to  all  inquirers :  it  can  no 
longer  be  asserted,  that  the  Jewish  Religions  Conception,  and  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  contain  the  unique  and  only  Record,  that  has 
survived  that  great  Epoch  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Europe, 
"Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  which  divides  Histoir  into 
two  si  Lniients,  one  of  actual  historical  continuity,  and  the  other  of 
dim  1(  .^(  lulary  uncertainty.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  half- 
century  have  altered  the  whole  platform  of  discussion :  Books 
written  in  past  centuries  are  out  of  Court,  as  Martyrdom,  Miracles, 
Prophecy,  High  Morality,  a  Knowledge  of  a  Future  State  with 
Bewaida  and  Punishments,  high  aspirations  of  Beligious  thinkers, 
long  liyes  of  puiity  and  d6yotion«  and  Belf-aacrifice,  for  the 
8al»  of  an  Idea,  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Hanldndi  are  evidenced  in  the  reTealed  literature  of  the 
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Ancient  Keligions  Conceptions  of  Mankind.  Call  it  what  70a 
like,  it  is  the  voice  calling  out  from  the  Mummy-pit  of 
Egypt,  the  excayations  of  Mesopotamia,  the  ancient  Manuscripts 
of  ludla,  Persia,  and  China,  that  there  i?  a  Power  groater  than 
Man,  and  that  the  hearts  of  all  Mankind  irT-cnsibly  turn -to,  fly 
to  as  a  refuge,  or  try  to  conciliate,  that  Power  in  their  own 
"Wtuk  ways.  8ome,  like  Socrates  and  Buddha,  have  uttered 
thou^'hts,  which  the  World  can  never  let  die.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  though  perhaps  the  grandest  repertoires  of  Holy 
tfaongbtsy  and  wonderful  promises,  have  net  the  monopoly  of 
the  intercoune  of  the  great  Creator  with  HIb  poor  creatures. 
The  great  maw  of  Mankind  in  their  nnmberlesB  Millions,  and 
their  centariea  of  srenerations,  were  not  left  entirely  without 
that  hope  and  guidance,  which  was  lavished  bo  freely  on  the 
petty,  graceless,  disobedient,  ungrateful,  and  unworthy,  Jewish 
Bace ;  on  the  other  hnTnl,  the  shafts  of  cynical  atheists,  dis- 
charCTf  d  in  a  less  well-informed  century,  fall  far  l)elow  the  level 
of  this  high  and  illustrious  topic.  "We  are,  indetid,  still  feeling 
in  tlie  dark  for  the  great  Truth,  hut,  of  the  mass  of  ignorance, 
we  may  say,  in  the  words  oi  Uaiileo : 

**  E  pur  si  muove.** 
I  submit  a  Morphological  classification  of  Eeligions, 

QmAMU  DiTEBIOSS. 

I.  KATUKE-KEUGlOIfS. 
U.  ETHICAL  KELIGIONS. 

* 

L  irATUBE-BELIQIOKS. 

BUBOBMHATS  BxTmOVS. 

(A)  Polydirmfmifitic  magical  Beligions  under  the  control 

ot  Animism  :  to  this  class  belong  the  Religions 
of  barbarous  Races  without  any  culture,  but,  as 
we  8(  e  them,  they  are  only  the  degraded  remains 
of  what  they  must  once  have  been. 

(B)  Purified  or  organized  magical  Eeligions.  '  Therian- 

tliropio  PolytheiBm :  of  this  class  there  are  two 
labdiTisioiia. 
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L 

UiroioAinxn. 

Japanese  Kami  no  madsUi  the 

old  National'Kelipon. 
Kon-Aiiaii  K^^Hfrions  lu  South 

and  Ceutral  ludia. 
Finn  and  Ehst. 

Pelasgio. 
Oitf  Italic 
Etruscan. 
Old  SlaTonic. 


U. 

OB0AVIQn>* 

iSemi-civilized  American :  Mayt, 
Natchez,  Aztek,  Muisca, 
Inca. 

Old  Chinese. 

Old  Babylonian. 

Egyptian, 


(G)  Worship  of  man-like,  but  anperbaman,  and  semi* 
ethical  beings; 

alia9 

AiiiiiEoruMuia'Uic  PoLrTHEiSM. 

Old  Taidic-Indian. 

Old  Iranio  before  Zoroaster. 

Later  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. 

Semitic*    (Phoenicia,  Can  ml  Aramaean,  Sabean.) 

Aiian.   (Keltic,  Teutonic,  Hellenic,  Qreco-Boman.) 


II.  ETHICAL  BELIGIOiiS. 

SUBOKDINATS  DiTISIONS. 

(A )  Nati<mal  nomistic  Nomothetic  Eeligions. 

Taonism  and  Confucianism. 

Brahmanism. 

Jainism. 

ZoroastrianiBm. 

Judaism. 

(B)  UmvendUtic  religious  communities. 

.Buddhism. 

Christianity  |  ^^^^  Anno  Domini. 

Islam  ) 

Tide,  I8«5.  •*  Bacy.  Brit."  toI.  ix.  pp.  369  370.   (Slightly  mwimW.) 
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But  of  these  Relifdous  Conceptions  many  are  totally  dead,  not 
only  have  ceased  to  influence  the  hearts  of  men,  but  have  passed 
out  of  recollection.  The  spade  of  the  excavator,  the  trained 
genius  of  the  scieiititic  Explorer,  the  ran'fiil  student  of  old  mnnu- 
scripts,  hnve  revealed  to  us  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  which  escaped 
the  Greek  and  the  Eomaa  in(^uirer8. 

1.   DEAD  C017C£FTI0NS. 

I.  EoYPTTAy. 

II.  Babylonia. 

III.  Assyrian. 

IV.  ORJico-Ko^rAjr. 

V.  Tkl'tunic,  XiiLiic,  Slavonic. 
VI.  Semitic. 
YII.  Etbuscav. 

Aod  many  others » 

n.   LIVING  CONCEPTIONS. 

I.  BuAnMAxrsM. 

II.  ZoHOASTKIAlilSM, 

III.  Judaism. 

IV.  Buniunsif. 
V.  Jain  ISM. 

VI,  CONFUCIAA'ISM. 

YII.  Taouisk. 
TI[I.  Bhotiozsic. 
IX.  Aimcisic  in  many  different  forms,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Oceania^  and  America. 

Eaeh  indtTidnal  in  his  childhood  foond  himself  gifted  with 
Beligioos  Conceptions,  which  came  to  him  somehow,  and  an 
Instinct  of  "VS'orship,  just  as  with  a  power  of  uttering  articulate 
sound'' !  His  lustinct  towards  his  fellow*oreatures  made  him  social ; 
his  attraction  to  God  made  him  Kelipous.  One  marked  result  of 
the  Comparative  "Nfethod  i;<,  tliat  the  facts,  on  which  all  "Rplij^:ious 
Cuiictptiona  ajiree,  are  far  more  inimerous  tlian  those,  ou  'which 
thi-y  ditl'er.  Up  to  witliin  half  a  century  it  was  lionej^tly  believed, 
that  all  Divine  Trulh  was  restrictiid  to  the  knowlt<lge  of  the 
Hebrews:  all  other  Religious  Conceptions  of  the  aiicieiits  were 
deemed  to  be  ridiculous,  immoral,  and  wicked  lies.  This  was  the 
ontoome  of  gross  ignorance  of  the  History  of  Hankind,  and  an 
miworthy  conception  of  the  infinite  Wisdom  of  the  Creator.  It 
doea  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  popular 
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theory  of  a  Prmntivo  Revelation  of  certain  fundamental  prinriples 
pi  von  to  ^fankind  in  the  cradle  of  their  Race.  But  we  may  fairly 
ask,  what  Race?  Can  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  already 
differentiated  in  the  earliest  Egyptian  Monuments,  have  ever  been 
one  Race?  It  cannot  be  asserted,  because  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
proofs  ibat  all  Maoktnd  deflcended  from  a  common  pair ;  but  it  it 
asserted,  that  all  wm  made  in  Qod's  Image,  and  that  a  sympathy 
with  the  DiTine  was  bestowed  upon  all  in  different  manner,  ac- 
ooiding  to  His  wiU ;  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the  months  of  those, 
who  assert,  as  an  article  of  Faith,  that  all  Mankind  descended  from 
a  common  pair,  to  limit  His  gracious  Love  to  a  small  faction,  who, 
by  their  own  Annals,  were  sadly  deficient  in  that  Divine  sympathv. 
Let  us  lay  this  hypothesis  reverently  aside,  as  having  no  loundati  n 
on  any  tnistworthy  evidence.  At  any  rate,  the  Hebrews,  to  the 
end  ot  their  can-er,  denied  any  Race-connection  witli  the  Gentiles: 
according  to  them  they  hud  not  the  same  Divinity,  the  same 
customs,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  promises :  they  were 
totally,  hopelessly,  nnelean.  Bat  thm  were  certain  things,  whidi 
by  uniTeiaal  admittance  they  all  had  in  common,  intellect,  power 
of  articnlate  utterance,  and  an  Idea  of  a  Power  greater  than 
themselTes,  and  outside  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  any  one  of  the  Ancient  Religions  was  more 
or  less  conformable  to  Reason,  was  ethically  better  or  worse,  than 
those  of  their  neighbours,  ^fen  walketl  in  scientific  darkness  as  to  the 
phenomena  of  Nature:  they  believed,  that  the  Karth  wns  a  flat  plain, 
with  Heaven  in  the  clouds  above,  and  the  place  ot  departed  spirits  in 
the  bowels  of  \\w  Earth  below ;  that  the  Sun  rose  and  set,  that  the 
iloon  was  ipyMimted  to  give  light  at  night,  that  thunder  was  tho 
voice,  and  lij^htuing  the  weapon,  of  the  Divinity,  that  evil  spinu 
could  occupy  a  man,  and  be  exorcised  by  a  Priest,  that  coming 
events  could  be  ascertained  by  augury,  and  the  offended  Deity  be 
appeased,  and  eyen  /m^,  by  Sacrifices ;  and  msny  other  things,  not 
wicked  in  themselves,  but  inaccurate,  and  entirely  unable  to  sur- 
rive  the  dawn  of  knowledge.  Poetic  exaggerations,  and  wild 
imagery,  a  consciousness,  that  no  such  thing  as  Criticism  existed, 
were  the  features  and  tho  misfortune  of  all  their  Sacred  boots, 
■without  exception.  When  sometimes  n  ^n:it  Moral  Hero  stood 
up  with  his  eyes  wide  oprn,  such  as  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  or 
Socrates,  the  liirelmg  Priesthood,  which  lived  upon  the  old  Con- 
ception, and  Establishment^  the  scum  of  the  Human  intellect,  and 
the  sweeping  of  the  Divine  Altar,  fought,  branded  as  an  atheist, 
got  rid  of  by  a  cup  of  poison,  or  ostracism,  the  man  with  the  new 
Idea,  the  Messenger  and  Teacher,  sent  from  God, 

As  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  back  to  any  one  funda- 
mental Conception,  any  innate  Idea,  any  common  Experience,  the 
Tarioas  ancient  Religious  Conceptions :  they  seem  to  have  grown 
in  their  own  climatic,  ethnic^  and  social,  environment:  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  say,  that  they  had  different  ori^ns,  for  they  gre^r 
like  plants  in  fliffereiit  irardens  at  a  distaoce  from  each  othiT  with 
DO  possible  intercommunication.  Still  the  expanding  Conceptions 
of  each  age  and  clime  were  8uccesaivo  developments  of  continuous 
evolution  of  thought,  and  advance  of  Human  intellect.  It  is 
obvious,  that  such  Conceptions,  as  iirahmauism,  Judaism,  and 
Zuroastnanism,  could  not  possibly  have  come  into  existence  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  the  Ghrietian  Era,  hut  Buddhism  and 
Gonfneianisni  might  do  so,  and  possibly  may.  We  seem  to  detect 
at  certain  periods  of  time  a  struggle  for  snrnval^  as  of  organismSy 
and  opinions  :  the  one,  that  is  fittest  for  the  environment  and  snr* 
vivefi,  not  the  fittest  in  the  highest  sense  of  Morality,  or  Knowledge  of 
the  Divinity,  but  the  fittest  for  the  intellij^ence  of  the  worshipper. 
We  see  the  same  feature  in  the  South  of  Europe  still  :  if  the  form 
of  a  Beligion  be  deprnidrfl,  it  is  because  the  wor^^bippers  are 
degraded :  MUvaU  them  mtellectuallj,  and  their  Eeligious  capacity 
rises. 

What  then  hIiuII  we  assume  lleligion  to  be?  It  seems  to  bo  the 
reflection  of  the  relation  betwixt  a  worshipping  subject  and  a 
worihipped  ohject,  just  as  a  Language  is  the  iefleeti(m  of  a  relation 
between  a  spesking  subject  and  an  object  spoken  to.  This  implies 
both  distinction  and  nnity.  If  there  were  no  distinction,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  Beligion  in  the  one  case,  or  for  Language 
in  the  other;  if  there  were  no  nnity,  there  would  be  no  intelH- 
gence  of  the  Message  conveyed.  With  Language  the  Message  is 
material,  but  not  so  with  lleligion.  We  may  fairly  assume  for  all 
preceding:  centnri(  what  we  know  to  be  true  for  our  historical 
a^re,  that  no  one  has  over  s(  en  (rnd,  or  heard  His  voice  physically. 
The  Keligious  instinct,  witli  whii  k  Man  has  been  congeuitally 
supplied,  bridges  over  what  would  bo  otherwise  an  impassable 
chasm.  Special  lievelatiou  is  claimed  at  all  periods  by  all  Man- 
Idnd,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  lay  it  aside.  We  have  to 
deal  with  fiufts^  based  upon  material  evidence^  that  all  Mankind,  in 
all  ages,  have  deemed  diemselves  to  haye  knowledge  of  God,  and 
have  tried  to  communicate  with  Him;  and  with  the  growth  of 
Intelligence  the  desire  to  do  so,  and  the  power  to  do  so,  have 
inereased ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  even  direct  Kevelation  would 
be  useless,  if  man  had  not  faculties  to  appreciate  it,  faculties  in 
which  the  child,  the  idiot,  and  the  grossly  iri;norant  savMi^o,  are 
totally  deficient.  The  growth  of  their  faculties,  and  their  evolu- 
tion, can  be  measured,  and  Historical  Investigation  has  done  this 
woiK  lur  us.  To  any  observer  of  the  stream  of  time  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  that  there  has  been  through  uii  the  age^  ;i  gradual 
evolution  of  Language,  Human  Culture,  and  Sympathy  with 
things  BiTine,  which  we  call  Beligion ;  with  each  century  a  higher 
and  higher  type  of  each  one  of  these  Human  features  has  made 
itaelf  manifest. 
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A  few  remarks  might  approjiriately  b«  made  on  each  entry  in 
the  list  given  above :  but  ic  mII  j  as  regards  the  first  Category 
there  \^  nothing  to  say.  With  tlic  oxreption  of  the  Gnrco-Koman 
Conrcptiou  (taking  thorn  tofjethtT  for  tlie  soke  of  llii?^  ariiunu'Tit'*, 
none  liave  loft  footst<'])s  ou  the  sands  of  time,  Mliidi  can  help 
or  cheer  those,  who  followed  after  them.  The  World  has  done 
very  well  without  them.  No  doubt  they  occupied  at  their 
appointed  time  their  place  in  the  great  Drama,  but  they  were 
oTerwhelmedy  even  those,  which  possessed  a  Tast  literature,  now 
made  known,  in  the  rising  tide  of  new  Ideas,  and  we  have  not 
missed  them  in  the  sense,  in  which  Judaism,  Brahmanism,  Bndd* 
hism,  and  Confucianism,  would  have  been  missed,  had  unkind 
political  events  buried  them  out  of  sight.  The  rery  fact  of  their 
death,  and  disappearance,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them 
during  tho  siircroding  rcntiirics,  argues,  that  tlicy  were  tiner|nal 
to  the  position,  for  tliey  wero  not  cruslipd  by  Intolerance,  or 
stamped  out  by  Fanaticism,  hnt  dii  d  from  their  own  weakne*???. 

The  Avestti,  like  the  Old  Tistument,  contains  mucli,  that  is  of 
very  <litiert  nt  dates,  strung  together  fortuitously,  and  repn  sctitiug 
the  feelings  of  different  centuries:  portions  often  transposed,  or 
attached  to  that,  with  which  it  has  no  connection ;  often  attributed 
to  the  wrong  Author.  This  need  not  be  cause  of  surprise,  and 
could  not  have  been  possible  with  a  printed  book.  If  some  great 
man,  or  a  succession  of  great  Officials,  occupying  for  g^erations 
the  same  office,  had  left  all  their  munuscript  documents  in  a 
drawer  of  the  office,  and  somebody  in  a  later  century  had  edited 
the  whole  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  copied  out  all  the  com- 
ponent portions  in  his  own  handwriting,  the  trniu  of  connection 
of  one  frat^ineiii  with  the  otiiers  would  have  been  hopelessly  lost, 
until  the  time  of  Higher  Criticism  arrived. 

In  the  beautiful  Grfieco-Komaii  cult,  as  it  existed  in  the  decnde 
preceding  the  great  Anno  Domini,  we  seem  to  realize  the  euiuima- 
tion  of  the  Religious  Conceptions  of  the  Ancient  World,  or  at 
least  the  Western  portion  of  it,  for  China  and  the  extreme  Orient, 
Bat  apart,  and  lived  their  own  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  The 
Tery  names  of  Buddha  and  Kung-Fu-Tzee  had,  up  to  that  date, 
not  reached  Western  ears,  and  the  Ideas  of  Indian  Wisdom  wers 
hasy.  The  great  store  of  lleligious  Conceptions,  which  sprang 
into  existence  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Abraham, 
and  in  Iran  and  Assyria  at  subsequent  dates,  had  discharged  itself 
into  the  irreat  estuary  of  the  (irieco-Koman  Nation,  entirely  tolerant, 
entire  iiuman,  ready  to  absorb  any  foreign  elements.  Such  a  book 
as  Virgil's  *'-^neid,"  the  creation  of  that  Epoch,  is  the  outiome  of 
a  lofty  and  reiincd  liclig;ion.  Plato  and  the  Athenian  Schools, 
Lucretius  and  Cicero,  left  their  immortal  testimony  as  io  the 
nature  <tf  the  Beligioua  Conceptions  of  their  age :  Sacrifice,  Fro- 
phesy,  Augury,  Miracles,  Theophantes,  a  World  b^ond  ^e  Urars^ 
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the  DiTine  Yoiee  in  the  Elements  of  Nature.  In  the  ^neid  " 
alone  instanqes  could  be  given  of  all  these  phenomena,  the  truth 
of  which  were  meant  to  be  believofl,  and  were  h»'liovf'rl,  b'^  ause 
they  represented  the  prevailinjiij  idea  of  the  age,  the  Huuiaii 
Anticipation,  and  the  Divine  Fossibilities.  A  great  event  was 
nigh  at  hand  :  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  reveals  the  expecta- 
tion :  of  the  other  dead  Eeligious  only  a  faint  tra<Ution  survived. 
But  the  Grffico-Roman  cult  has  left  indelible  traces  of  its  existence 
in  the  Pagan  ConeeptioQa  and  ritnala,  which  have  olung  to  fhe 
akirta  of  the  ne«r  Keligions  Conceptioni  which  succeeded  it  in 
Europe,  and  seem  to  have  a  power  of  andurance,  which  no  time 
will  destroy.  The  taint  of  the  neo-Platonic  Philoaophy,  and  of 
the  local  Italian  cults,  though  beatified  under  the  title  of 
mediffival  Church-Order,  is  a  real  survival  of  the  Paganism  and 
Judaism,  as  they  existed  previous  to  Anno  Domini,  and  are  very 
diff-rent  from  the  ])recepts  of  the  Galilean  Teacher,  and  of  Paul, 
iii9  great  interpreter  to  the  Gncco-Latin  Nations. 

With  regard  to  the  Religious  Conceptions,  which  still  dominate 
the  thought,  in  some  cases  of  Millions,  in  others  of  thousands,  of 
the  men  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  some  more  particular  notice  is 
nquiiod. 

Concerning  Brahmaniam  nothing  can  he  mora  impressiTe  than 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  great  Indian  Scholar,  Bidiop  Caldwell 
(South  India),  in  1874:  I  recognise  also  in  Hinduism  a  higher 
'*  element,  an  element  which  1  cannot  hui  regard  aa  ffiViMi 
**  struggling  with  what  is  earthly  and  evil  in  it,  and  frequently 
"  overborne,  though  never  entirely  destroyed.  I  trace  the  opera- 
**  tion  of  this  divine  element  in  the  religiousness,  the  habit  of 
•*  weing  (iod  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in  God,  which  has 
**  formed  so  lu.irked  a  characteristic  of  the  people  of  India  during 
•*  every  period  of  their  History.     I  trace  it  in  the  conviction, 

that  there  is  a  God,  however  erroneously  His  attributes  may 

be  conceived,  in  or  through  whom  all  things  have  their  being ; 
**  in  the  oonviction  that  a  B/oligion  ia  possible,  desirable,  neces- 

aary;  in  the  conviction,  that  men  are  somehow  separated  from 
**  GKxli  and  need  somehow  to  be  united  to  Him ;  but  especially 
«  in  the  Idea,  which  I  have  found  universally  entertained,  that 
**  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  life,  an  explanation  of  its  difficulties 
**  and  myj^terics,  and  an  appointment  of  a  «ystoTn  of  means  for 
**  seekini:  CnhW  favour  and  rising  to  a  higher  life,  th'it  is,  a  revela- 
**  tion,  IS  to  be  expected;  nay,  more,  that  8ueh  a  revelation  has 
**  been  given,  the  only  doubt  being  as  to  which  of  the  existing 
*•  revelations  ia  the  true  one,  or  the  more  directly  divine.** 

Hot  only  was  Brahmanism  ever  tolerant,  or  superbly  regardless 
of  external  Beligiona  Conceptions,  or  of  internal  Becta,  but  it  waa 
^  v  rupathetio  to  &e  sunriTals  of  Nature- Worship,  which  dwelt  in 
the  Tillagea,  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains;  old  ahrinee  were 
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allowed  to  exist ;  Ciiste-distinction  fenced  off  the  ceremoniouslj' 
tinclean,  but  that  was  all.  It  looks,  ns  if  this?  extreme  Tolernnce 
had  been  the  clucf  cause  of  tlu;  duration  of  this  cult  in  ever- 
iiKiTa^iuj;  numbers,  for  in  s])ito  of  itself  Brnhmanisin  is  the 
greatest  proselytizing  power  in  India  ;  luurf  of  the  non-Arian 
barbarous  tribes  pass  insensibly  year  by  year  iiiio  the  lower  grades 
of  the  g^at  Brahmanical  horde  than  all  the  converts  to  the  other 
Religious  Conceptions  put  together.  It  is  possible  to  be  admitted 
to  become  a  Jew,  or  a  Farsi,  but  not  probable;  bnt  a  process 
goes  on  of  Tolnntary  Hindn-ising  of  the  non-Arian  tribes  by 
a  natural  upward  transition:  no  persuasion  or  invitation  are  re- 
quired ;  no  proselytizing  in  its  usually  understood  sense,  for  they 
pass  like  the  waters  of  a  stream  into  a  huge  reservoir  by  their 
own  impetus. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  during  the  long,  still,  centuries  of 
Brahmanism,  the  oldest  cult  that  the  World  has  ever  known,  that 
no  efforts  have  been  maJo  to  rise  into  a  higher  life  and  purer 
air  :  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  Religious  History  of  India  is 
full  of  such  attempts:  a  constant  struggle  for  existence  of  a 
multitude  of  new,  or  the  eyolution  of  old^  conceptions,  among 
which  some  are  of  the  highest  spiritual  type.  Spiritnally-raindsd 
men  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  like  prophets  to  reveal  a  new 
light,  crying  aloud  for  a  great  moral  change,  stirring  the  hearts 
of  a  great  people  ;  but  there  has  been  no  ixmtinuance;  it  has  been 
like  the  rising  of  the  watir,  when  the  snow  melts,  as  fertilizing, 
and  as  transitory.  It  marks,  however,  the  heart's  unrest,  and 
tlie  advance  of  men's  consciousness  of  a  great  Idea,  not  the  dying 
out  of  a  primeval  revelation  :  it  is  the  Soul  of  nit  u  moved  by 
the  Eternal  Spirit  to  seek  out  its  Creator,  the  great  fountnin  of 
its  Power.  Ignorance,  Vice,  Carnality,  i'riesteraft,  and,  iu  fonntr 
periods,  Political  Violence,  and  Fanatical  Intolerance,  may  press 
down  the  movement,  but,  if  it  finds  space,  freedom,  and  inteUectnal 
expanse,  the  same  phenomena  may  be  expected ;  and  the  modern 
Sects,  Brahmoism  and  the  Aria-Somilj,  are  infinitely  in  advance, 
intellectually  and  spiritually,  of  the  older  Sects  of  Kabir,  and  fiabs 
Ifanak. 

A  vast  literature  in  the  lordly  Language  of  Sanskrit  has  by  good 
fortune  survived  to  our  age,  repre^jf-nting:  even*  form  of  Relisrious 
and  ])liilosophic  literature.  ])rovin^  how  hi^h  the  Human  iniiid  can 
wind  itself  by  severe  introspection,  speculation  on  hidden  Truths, 
and  a  yearning  after  a  higher  life.  Haughty  time  lias  been  just  in 
spaj'iug  such  gigantic  monuments  of  intellectual  power,  spread  over 
two  Aouaand  years,  and  transmitted  orally  from  generation  to 
generation  until  the  germs  of  Alphabetic  writing  were  brought 
from  Western  Asia,  and  then  dcTeloped  by  Indian  Grammarians 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  country ;  while  at  the  same 
time  carTod  Inscriptions  on  rocks,  bouldersy  oavesi  and  pillsn» 
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Indicate  the  desire  of  those  ancient  men  to  commnnicate  their 

Ideas  to  aftrr  ages,  a  desire  which  has  boon  fulfilled. 

Very  different  has  been  the  fate  of  Zoroastrianisra :  Bprunir  from 
the  «fime  H'-^rion  as  Bruhnianism,  nnfi  clotlied  in  a  si«;ter  Arian 
L.'in;4U:ii:f,  or  rather  a  succession  of  Dialects  of  the  same  Language, 
it  assumed  the  name  of  a  great  law-giver,  whose  date  is  uneeTtain. 
At  its  zenith  it  came  into  contact  with  Judaism,  then  in  captivity 
iu  liahylon.  It  was  the  State- Religion  of  Cyrus,  an<l,  MonotheivStic 
and  tolerant,  it  imparted  to  Judaism  certain  lieligious  Conceptions. 
Its  influenoe  vaned  under  the  Oreek  and  Roman  domination  of 
Asia,  although  it  received  a  new  life  under  a  later  Native  dynasty, 
but  centuries  later  it  was  driven  out  of  the  Region,  where  it  had 
•o  long  ruled,  hj  a  new  Religious  Conception,  intolerant,  and 
propagandist :  a  small  numher  of  refugees  escaped  to  India,  where 
their  descendants  exibt,  thriving,  respectable,  intelligent;  through 
them  access  has  been  obtained  to  their  venerable  literature,  large 
portions  of  wliich,  however,  have  perished.  Tliese  facts  have  come 
like  a  revelation  to  this  generation:  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent 
Scliolitrs,  that  Zoroaster  lived  at  an  Epoch  antecedent  to  Greek 
IMalosophy,  that  he  was  a  great  ami  dei'])  thinker,  who  stood  far 
above  the  most  enlightened  men  of  many  subset^ucnt  centuries. 
Both  Oreek  and  Roman  honoured  him  for  tiie  pre-eminence,  which 
he  occupied  in  the  History  of  the  Human  intellect:  we  owe  to 
this  spiritual  patriarch  so  large  a  portion  of  our  intellectual 
inheritance,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  what  Human  belief 
would  have  been,  had  Zoroaster  not  spoken,  or  had  his  utterances 
not  come  down  to  our  time.  The  earliest  portions  are  the  Gktha, 
the  original  hymns  of  Zoronst<  r,  find  his  immediate  associates  and 
followers:  their  dato  is  about  1500  B.C.  to  1000  B.C.,  or  possibly 
oMer.  The  rcmainin*;  jiirts  are  of  a  much  later  date,  at  least 
300  B.C.:  spurious  a<l<iitions  occur  here  and  there.  In  these  we 
find  the  doctrine,  (i)  that  Virtue  is  its  u^vu  reward  and  Vice  its 
owii  punishment;  (2)  that  there  will  be  a  personal  rcsurrectiou, 
and  a  day  of  judgment  beyond  the  grave;  (3)  the  existence  of 
Angels,  the  personified  though ta  of  the  Ruler  of  the  World  seut 
forth  to  ennoble,  and  redeem,  His  poor  creatures. 

In  treating  of  the  Subject  of  Judaism  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  for  long  centuries  it  had  the  monopoly  in  the  minds  of 
BuTopeans  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Kast,  and  of  the  centuries  before 
the  great  Anno  Domini:  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  its  proper 
po«;ition,  as  otily  <  th  of  the  factors,  although  a  most  important 
fartor,  in  the  composition  of  the  dominant  Religious  Conceptions 
oi  Kup>pe.  In  a  scicntitic  discu^^-^ion  Hebrew  History  and  literary 
monurnt-nts  must  be  weighed  in  the  same  scales,  as  those  of  the 
other  great  conceptions,  which  preceded  it,  and  witli  which  they 
came  in  contact,  viz.,  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  As^rian,  and 
Semitic^  which  are  dead^  and  the  Zoroastrian,  which  still  survives. 
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An  importance  durinp:  the  centuries  of  European  iprnorance  has  been 
attributed  to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  never  desei  vcd:  compare 
their  tiny  (reu^raphic4il  area,  and  few  Millioas  of  population,  with 
India,  or  Cliinji :  had  they  been  Geographically  adjacent  to  India, 
they  would  never  have  been  heard  of:  their  Sovereigns  were  never 
more  than  petty  Kajahs,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Basin 
of  the  I^Ue,  or  of  the  Euphratee:  HeBopotamla  and.  Egypt  teem 
with  memorials  of  past  greatness;  so  does  the  oonntnr  of  the 
Hittitee:  only  one  Inscription  is  attrihnted  to  the  Hebrews. 
Neither  in  Arts,  nor  Science,  nor  Power,  did  they  preTiil:  the 
Hebrew  people  never  attained  power  among  Nations,  nor  namericsl 
influence :  they  have  left  behind  no  great  Monuments,  or  Inscrip- 
tions, thoufrh  they  must  have  been  aware,  that  their  neighbours, 
aud  occasional  rulers,  the  Eiryptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomans,  were  doinj: 
even  in  their  own  Syrian  land  on  the  rocks  of  the  River  Adonis. 
So  small  is  the  Geogiaphical  area,  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  the 
Hebrews,  that,  when  some  years  ago  I  stood  upon  Mount  Gerinm, 
I  conld  take  in  at  one  view  the  Mediterranean,  Monnt  Hexmon^ 
the  yalley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Honntains,  which  snrronnd  the 
Dead  Sea :  I  was  ixesh  from  the  annexation  of  the  Panj^h,  which 
is  merely  a  province  of  British  India:  I  had  had  to  assist  in 
dividing  this  new  Province  into  eighteen  manageable  Districts,  and 
had  an  eye  for  administrative  requirements ;  and  to  my  judgment 
the  whole  of  the  Land  of  the  Hebrew*  would  barely  make  up  two 
j;ood-sized  Imliaii  Districts:  the  country  never  could  have  sup- 
ported a  larger  popuhitiou  than  it  does  now.    We  thus  see,  in  the 
category  of  dead  or  surviving  Relipous  Conceptious,  how  compara- 
tively small  was  the  place  occupied  by  the  Hebrews:  we  have 
seen  how  it  is  credibly  believed,  that  the  Hebrew  borrowed  some- 
*  what  from  the  Zbroastrian,  but  not  one  of  the  great  eonoeptioDs 
before  Anno  Domini  borrowed  one  Idea  from  the  Hebrew,  or  were 
even  aware  of  its  existence.   According  to  the  modem  opinion  d 
Scientific  Students,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Hebrew  literatnrs 
came  into  existence  in  the  period  between  the  9th  and  5th  Century 
before  Anno  Domini,  or  even  later :  up  to  the  9th  Century  the 
Hebrew  was  a  "Monolatrist  rather  tlian  a  Monothcist,  for  he  seemed 
to  admit  the  existence  of  otiier  gods  for  other  tribes,  which  no 
Monotlieist  would  admit  for  a  moment:  the  linguistic  vehicle  of 
Ideas,  which  the  Hebrew  writers  had  to  make  use  of,  was  gn^atly 
inferior  in  capacity,  and  symmetry,  to  the  wonderful  forms  of 
speech  available  to  the  Indian  Sages,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.   If  0  moral  condemnation  can  be  severer  than  that,  which 
their  own  Prophets  poured  npon  the  Hebrews.   Finally  we  have 
it  from  an  authority,  which  no  one  would  willingly  dispute,  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  Anno  Domini,  the  spirituality  of  the  Hebrew 
Conception  had  all  but  disappeared,  weighed  down  by  empty 
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Bitnaly  and  ezoessiTe  Belf-conccit.  Jfo  one  can  assert,  that  He, 
who  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  great  Anno  Domini,  the  Divine 

Wisdom,  wlio  had  assisted  in  the  Creation  of  the  World,  was 
igDuraut  o£  the  existence  of  all  these  great  Keligious  Conceptions, 
and  of  the  fact,  that  Man  had  worshipped  Him  for  centuries, 
feeling  utter  God.  We  are  l  oaud  to  let  our  appreciation  of  Divine 
Things  expand  with  our  widening  knowledge  of  God's  dealings  in 
times  pajst :  we  arc  told,  thai  we  should  know  hereafter,  and  we 
beUeve  in  reverence,  that  a  fuller  consciousness  has  already  been 
conceded. 

It  has  been  the  great  misfortnne  of  Europe,  that  for  seventeen 

oenturies  it  had  hut  one  ty])e  presented  to  it  of  an  Ancient 
Beligiottf  which  had  lived  its  life  before  Anno  Domini :  one  only 
volume  was  available  in  a  Greek  translation  to  the  neo-Christians 
of  an  Asiatic  Conception  of  the  relation  betwixt  God  and  Man  : 
Atln  nian  Philosophy  had  utterly  destroyed  the  GriECO-Roman 
Conceptions  and  Mythology  :  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  buried  in 
its  tombs,  and  of  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  and  8yria  under  the 
ruins  of  destroyed  cities.  In  the  time  of  Adrian  the  Euphrates  had 
become  the  limits,  not  only  of  the  Empire,  but  of  the  liisturical 
and  Geographical  knowledge  of  the  Komans.  Of  the  Beligious 
Conceptions  of  Persia,  except  in  the  travestied  fbrm  of  Mitbraism, 
of  the  utterances  of  the  bages  of  India  and  China,  they  knew 
nothing.  '  The  Yolume  of  the  Hebrews  attributed  to  themselves 
not  only  God's  tpecuU,  but  God's  soh,  favour  and  guidance. 
The  untold  Millions  of  Eastern  Asia  were  ignored  out  of 
deference  to  the  assertions  of  a  petty  tribe  of  a  few  Millions, 
unwarlike,  ignorant  of  the  Science  even  of  that  age,  by  their 
own  admission  very  disobedient  to  the  laws  of  their  own  iuw- 
givtirs,  and  the  commands  of  their  own  Deity  :  a  Slave-Nation, 
which  had  passed  from  the  domination  of  the  Egyptians  into 
that  of  the  Philistines,  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  leaving  behind  nothing, 
but  the  Library  of  thirty-nine  books  written  in  a  Language, 
which  had  been  even  then  dead  for  500  years,  and  in  a  form 
of  Written  Character  peculiar  to  itself,  and  adopted  by  no 
other  Nation.  These  books  expose  the  utter  weakness  of 
their  National  Character,  the  faultiness  of  their  very  Idea  of 
Worship,  for,  following  the  example  of  the  most  degraded  Nations, 
they  dishonoured  the  sacred  body  of  man  made  ])erfect  by  the 
hand  of  t!ie  Creator  by  mutilation,  a  practice  which  the  noble 
iLices  of  Europe,  Persia,  India,  and  the  extreme  Orient,  would 
have  scorned,  and  they  rivalled  their  Gentile  neighbours  in  placing 
their  whole  idea  of  Worship  in  the  slaughtering  of  dumb  animals. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  written  about  a 
eentory  before  the  birth  of  Socrates,  marks  the  existence,  even 
after  the  Beforms  of  Hesekiah  and  Josiah,  of  the  most  degraded 
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possible  fonn  of  Worship,  of  crcepinp;  thinpfs,  abominable  beasts, 
and  idols,  pourtrayed  on  the  walls,  uud  therefore  a  deliberate 
Worship :  women  weeping  for  Tammus,  and  men  w(a«hipping 
the  Sun.  Aecording  to  the  notion  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  of 
many  of  later  centuries,  it  was  assnmed,  that  those,  who  did  not 
worship  Jehovah,  worshipped  Idols  made  by  men^s  hands;  that 
thoii^  was  00  media  of  worshipping  the  Great  God  of  the 
Univene  in  any  other  way,  and  nnder  another  Name.  Kir.^ 
Cyrus  was  not  an  Idolater:  he  worship])(d  one  God,  and  idontitied 
Him  with  the  God  of  the  Hebrews:  was  lie  far  wronj^y  Even 
in  the  bo-  k^  of  Brahmanism  there  is  always  present  the  thought 
of  the  great  Unrepresentable  Deity,  as  well  described  in  a  Siai- 
skht  Poem: 

"  Thongh  of  Thy  might,  before  man's  wandering  eyes, 
*'  The  Earth,  the  UniTerse,  in  witness  rise, 
Still  hj  no  httman  skill,  no  mortal  mind, 
**  Can  Thy  Infinity  he  e'er  defined." 

AVith  Buddhism  we  enter  on  a  new  Belifiioas  Epoeh :  the  ori|dn 

of  the  three  former  Conceptions,  Brahmanism,  Zoroastrianism.  and 
Judaism,  is  shrouded  in  the  dim  uncertainty  of  the  early  centurie-s, 
ButUlha  was  a  eon  temporary,  or  nearly  so,  of  Socrates :  there  was 
about  that  p(;no(l  a  birth  of  intellectual  giants,  JSocratcs  nml 
Pythagoras,  Buddha,  Kong-Fu-Tsee,  and  Laou-t^ee:  a  perifxl 
of  transition  hud  anivcd.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  this 
Beligious  Conception  is  based  upon  the  accumulated  wisdota, 
and  speculation,  of  Brahmanism.  The  story  of  the  great  Sage 
is  well*known,  well-called  "The  Light  of  Asia,'*  and  so  is  the 
nnture  of  his  doctrines.  Eeligion  ceased  now  to  he  National, 
and  became  Univetsal,  and  Propagandist.  By  the  irony  of  fate 
this  conception  was  exiled  fix>m  India,  the  place  of  its  birth» 
and  spread  among  non-Arian  Races  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia: 
it  has  produced  an  enormous  literature  in  seyenil  Lan^uaprc  s  and 
Dialects.  Toleration  is  the  yery  law  of  its  life,  mtkI  the  followers 
of  the  two  other  Propajrandist  lieligions  of  the  \Vt  rl  1  must  admit 
in  shame,  that  this  tolerant,  and  passive,  form  of  Belief  has  at  this 
day  a  larger  number  of  nominal  adherents,  than  their  Sword,  and 
their  Torture-Chamber,  their  Stake,  and  their  Civil  Disabilities, 
and  Confiscation  of  Property,  have  been  ahle  to  attain.  On  the 
other  hand  deep  degradation  has  accompanied  ita  course.  Agnosti- 
cism does  not  satirfy  the  cravings  of  the  Human  heart,  especially 
in  Races  of  a  low  culture,  m  l  the  great  Teacher  has  hijDself  been 
elevated  to  the  Throne,  which  he  had  declared  to  be  vacant :  the 
humblest,  meekest,  and  most  self-subdued,  of  men  has  been  con* 
Terted  into  an  object  of  Worship,  while  round  his  gigantic  Statoet 
a  deep  mist  o£  Pagan  Conceptions  has  ooiiected. 
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A  very  competent  authority  writes,  that  whutever  may  be  the 
sunilaritiea  in  the  Pali  Buddhistic  writings  of  an  early  date  and 
the  New  Testamenti  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidencei  or  reason- 
able  probahility,  of  any  historical  connection  between  them:  if 
there  be  a  resemblance,  it  is  not  due  to  any  borro^ring  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  but  solely  to  the  similarity  of  the  conditions, 
nnder  which  the  two  movements  grew  in  an  Asiatic  people;  and, 
T  may  add,  from  that  identity  of  thought,  and  practice,  in  the 
GemiH  Homo,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  list  of  i'lfntirfil  erroneous 
practices  in  all  the  early  Nations  before  the  great  Anno  Domini, 
when  a  new  Epoch  was  opened,  and  what  was  thought  riglit  and 
necessary,  and  expedient,  anil  unavoidable,  in  the  old  environment, 
was  proved  to  be  merely  old  worneu\s  tales.  Only  imagine  a  Kuiu- 
peaii  Sovereign  consulting  an  Ephod,  or  asking  the  opinion  of  a 
aoothsaycr,  or  examining  the  entrails  of  an  animal,  before  an  ex- 
pedition was  settled  upon. 

Sometimes  Jainism  is  mixed  up  with  Buddhism,  and  sometimes 
blended  with  Brahmanism,  from  which  it  issned:  it  seems  more 
ooiiTenient  to  treat  it  separately.  Contemporary  with  the  other 
great  and  wise  men  already  named  was  Pdrasnath,  the  founder 
of  the  Jaina  ascetics :  the  word  means  "  Conqueror  of  lusts  and 
desires  "  :  two  centuries  later  lived  ^labavfra,  who  pave  the  Con- 
ception, and  the  Brotherhood,  its  ultimate  form :  be,  like  Buddha, 
was  of  the  Koyul  Cast^e :  they  both  represented  a  rebellion  against 
Priestcratt  and  the  Brahmins.  In  several  features  Jainism  differs 
from  Buddhism :  it  has  never  left  India,  and  is  still  a  quasi-Sect. 
It  has  a  form  of  Worship :  Ineffable  Bliss  is  the  goal  of  Jainism,  not 
l^'irrina :  both  lay  stress  on  Morality,  Charity,  Purity,  Patience, 
Courage,  Contemplation,  Knowledge:  both  get  rid  of  Caste,  and 
arc  atheistic.  The  Jaina  number  one-and-a-half  Million :  they 
enjoin  mercy  to  all  animated  beings,  and  place  a  doth  over  their 
mouths  to  save  the  lives  of  insects:  they  haTS  a  considerable 
liter  ature,  and  an  order  of  Priesthood. 

The  ^Toat  lieligious  Conception  of  China  is  too  well-known  to 
require  much  notiee:  it  partakes  more  of  tlie  character  of  a  Social 
moral  Code  than  of  a  Theology :  the  Knij)eror  is  the  pinnacle  of 
the  editice,  the  structure  of  which  fur  this  World  only.  Koug- 
Fu-Tsee  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  legislator,  but  a  careful  collector, 
and  codifier,  of  existing  precepts,  which  date  back  to  a  remote 
pest.  The  literature  is  very  extensive.  Ancestral  ^ITorship  is  a 
great  feature :  there  is  no  Future,  Purgatory,  or  Hell.  The  great 
founder  never  claimed  to  be  more  than  a  man.  but  he  felt,  that 
be  had  a  superhuman  Mission.  Qoodness  and  Happiness  in  this 
World  was  the  object  of  his  teaching:  he  died  uttering  no  prayer, 
ari'^  "vincinfr  no  npprehen-iion  :  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Men. 

i  1  '  li^ni,  the  founder  of  which  was  Laou-tsee,  a  cnni*  [u]iorary 
of  Ki/ug-i;  u-Xsee,  appears  to  ha?e  undergone  a  great  degradation. 
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for  it  is  dt.Hnbed  to  be  at  present  a  ba»e,  and  abject  Superstition, 
a  foolish  Idolatry  with  an  i<niorant  Priesthood,  commanding  the 
respt'ct  of  no  one ;  but  at  the  Epoch,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  it  is  spoken  of  M  a  pure  and  lofty  Philosophy,  a  Boad, 
and  a  Way,  and  the  Eight  Path,  in  which  men  ought  to  go.  Taoa 
means  nature,  and  Taouiam  the  Philosophy  of  Nature. 

The  ancient  cult  of  Japan  is  called  Shinto ;  it  is  entirely  National^ 
and  since  1868  has  been  tlie  Religion  of  the  State :  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  combined  with  Buddhism,  which  was  introduriHl  from  China. 
Shinto  is  bound  np  with  the  social  and  political  History  of  ths 
l^ation. 

It  n  comfort  to  think,  that  none  of  the  elder  Religious  Con- 
ceptions of  the  World  wore  intolerant,  or  Propagandist  l)y  the 
Arm  of  the  Flesh,  or  were  possessed  with  that  evil  and  ajrjxrvvjive 
spirit,  which  became  the  feature  of  the  conceptions  datiug  alter 
the  Anno  Domini.  They  were  National,  and  a  victorious  SoTereign 
attributed  to  his  patron^Beity,  whether  Ashnr,  or  Amen  Ba,  or 
Krishna,  his  Tictories:  but  neither  was  the  conquering  Beligion 
forced  npon  the  conquered  people,  nor  were  the  tribes,  who  were 
deported  by  their  conquerors  into  new  localities,  compelled  to  adopt 
the  beliefs,  or  confonn  to  the  Worship,  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Hebrews  were  for  seTcral  generations  captive  in  Egypt,  and  for  two 
generations  captive  in  Uabylonia,  but  tht-ir  Religion  was  not  inter- 
feres! with.  The  Toleration  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Rulers  may  have 
been  ey  nioal  indifference,  or  a  superb  contempt  of  any  otln  r  Religious 
ConrepUuii  but  their  own.  It  may  he,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
healthy  persecution  raises  up  a  stubboni  resistance,  and  give?  a 
new  life  to  beliefs  and  practices,  which  before  were  quietly  dying 
oat  from  being  left  alone ;  and  this  remark  applies  partievdaz(y  to 
those  Beligioua  Ck>nceptions,  that  hare  not  in  them  the  power  d 
expansion,  and  adap&tion  to  the  advancing  age,  for  in  truth 
Religious  Conceptions,  like  all  other  things  that  are  Human,  have 
their  term  of  life  assignt  il.  Some^  when  they  die,  may  have  tbs 
genns  of  life  transmitted  to  a  younger  kindred  Faith,  thousrh 
notably  the  Bndim;niifa].  nn'l  Jewish,  CmKppti have  lived  on 
a  lone:  life  nftn  giving  birth  to  new  conceptions  more  powerful 
than  tiiemselves. 

It  raises  a  smile  to  remark,  that  each  ^Nation,  and  the  votaries 
of  each  Religious  Conception,  in  good  laith  considered,  that  lli'-y 
made  up  the  Universe,  and  that  God  cared  for  them  on^.  This 
was  a  notable  eharaeteristic  of  the  Hebrews :  the  Greeks  may  have 
superbly  classed  outndcrs  as  fiapfiapot,  but  the  Asiatic  Natioos 
applied  to  all  others  but  themselves  terms  of  reproach,  such  ss 
"  mletcha,"  ''goi,"  *' foreign  devils,"  "accursed";  some  went 
far  as  to  call  themselves  by  the  term  Men,"  *<the  Men  in  parti- 
cular." By  a  mere  chance,  and  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  Europe 
of  the  Asiatic  World,  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which  was  valued 
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at  its  own  worth  by  contemporary  Il^^cof5,  who  used  similar  expres- 
sions, was  taken  by  people,  who  lived  centuries  later,  **  au  pitnl  de 
lettre/*  and  even  as  divinely  inspired.  Even  still  we  read  the 
phrutk)  "  all  the  World"  applied  to  Syria  by  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
old  Komau  Empire  by  the  liomans,  forgetting  that  India,  and 
the  extreme  Orient,  which  made  up  a  moiety  of  the  population  of 
the  globe,  tat  apart,  though  they  were  far  superior  to  an^  other 
ITationa  in  the  History  of  Mankiod  until  the  great  Nations  of 
Eorope  came  into  existence  after  the  Anno  Domini,  superior  in 
Art,  Science,  Power,  and  Population. 

It  is  unwise  to  oontract  all  possibilities  of  Divine  knowledge 
to  one  Nation  in  antiquity,  and  that  a  very  small  one.  This 
seems  to  be  casting  dishonour  on  the  Ruler  of  tho  Universe.  If 
doing  so  be  the  result  of  non-study  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
called  Ijjnoranee;  if  it  be  done  in  spite  of  conscientious  Study, 
it  appears  to  be  like  a  pions  fraud.  It  looks,  as  if  the  Divine 
Power,  which  created  and  ruled  the  World,  was  pleased  to  reveal 
some  of  His  most  important  Truths  to  the  followers  of  different 
Religions  Goneeptions.  How  the  exclusion  of  so  large  a  part 
of  a  great  subject  narrows  the  field  of  view  of  later  writers! 
If  Augustine  of  Hippo  bad  had  on  his  table  a  copy  of  the 
Tripitika,  of  the  Bhifigavad-gita,  of  the  Shu  King,  and  of  the 
Yasna,  he  might  have  expressed  himself  differently. 

The  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  has  changed,  and  the  childish 
concepti  n-*  of  a  credulous  and  ignorant  age  will  not  stand  the 
strong  light  of  modern  discussion:  we  have  only  to  imagine 
a  Jew  sacrificing  ati  animal  in  a  London  Synagogue:  if  an 
educated  Hindu  at  one  ot  the  State- Colleges  were  asked  by  a 
Aluhomctau  or  a  Christian  friood  to  describe  tho  belief  and  ritual 
of  his  family,  he  would  fairly  break  down,  and  be  ashamed  to 
talk  about  his  fiunily-worship.  If  an  English  Jew  at  a  public 
Behool  were  pressed  on  the  subject  ol  his  circumcision,  he  would 
leel  as  ashamed,  as  an  educated  African  would  be  of  his  tattoo- 
marks,  or  a  Polynesian,  who  had  had  his  teeth  drawn  in  his 
childhood.  The  mutilation,  or  disfigurement^  of  the  body  marks 
the  low-water  mark  of  Keligious  de<:radution. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  tho  ditferent  classes,  into  which  the 
Reli;ziou8  Conceptions  may  be  divided  with  referenco  to  their 
salient  featuns,  or  the  characteristics  of  their  adherents.  Poor 
weak  uiortality  is  certain  to  fall  into  excess  one  side  or  the  other. 
We  hud  some  good  people,  like  the  Jain  a,  who  would  not  kill 
a  fly  even  by  chance:  others  have  in  times  past  offered  Human 
Sacrifices :  some  hare  no  Deities  to  make  offering  to :  some  have 
plurality  of  objects  of  Worship :  some  do  not  pny  at  all,  having 
nothing  to  ask,  and  no  Deity  to  ask  it  of :  some  arrange,  that  the 
flowing  stream  should  turn  round  a  wheel  of  meaningless  prayer : 
others  pay  hireling  Priests  to  do  the  work  for  them  in  unin- 
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telligible  sing-song  ritual.  It  is  the  fashion,  as  stated  above,  to 
cull  all  the  Ancient  Religions  of  the  \\  orld,  save  the  Hebrew, 
idolatrous,  but  this  is  not  true  for  all,  aud  it  was  not  so  for  loany 
more  in  their  iDception.  The  Bnlimanical,  and  Oneoo-Boman, 
syetems  were  always  bo  ;  tbe  Zoroastrian  never  was  idolatroiia,  and 
the  few  survivori  to  this  day  are  not  so;  Bnddhiani  and  Confa- 
eianism  were  not  so  in  starting,  but  in  their  deep  degradation  they 
have  fallen  to  that  low  level.  Some  have  domineering  Priesthoods 
like  the  Bnihmans  and  the  Jewish  Priests;  some  have  none. 

To  some  the  Idea  of  proselytizinp^  never  occnrrtMl,  and  :my 
of  foreible  proselytism  by  In^  lt  rfujce,  or  imposing  disabilities  was 
in  ancient  days  rare.    W  e  iind  these  subdivisions : 

I,  Where  Prosclytism  is  involuntary,  as  in  the  case  with 
l^rtiliinanism,  which  admits  annually  hundreds  of  the  lower 
iiuii-Arian  tribes  into  it«  fold,  as  it  were,  uncon  lously. 
II.  Wliere  Prosclytism  is  perniissivc.  Judaism  did  admit  Proselytes 
in  u  re{4;ular  way,  aud  does  so  still. 
III.  Where  Proselytism  is  a  duty  and  obligation,  either  by  argu- 
menty  or  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh.  Buddhism  and  Jainism 
represent  the  former  of  the  two  alternatives.  Judaism  dniinj 
its  last  decade  compelled  the  conquered  tribes  of  Edonii 
Ammon,  and  Moab,  to  be  circumcised. 

Another  variety  is  the  nature  of  the  Eeligions  Belief : 

I,  Zoroastrianisra,  Brahmanism,  and  Judaism  were  National 
Systems,  with  a  formula  of  Faith|  a  fixed  Ritual^  aod 

Sticred  Books. 

IX.  Confucianism  was  merely  a  Code  of  Social  and  Political 

Morality. 

III.  Towards  the  elose  of  the  Grfveo-Roman  System,  Philosophy, 

tau^^ht  in  schools,  was  taking  the  place  of  Kilual  or  iiciit'i. 

IV.  ijuddhism  was  simply  Alheibm. 

Another  division  may  be  made  as  follows : 

I.  Positive  Eeligions,  based  on  the  teaching  of  particular  in* 
dindualsv  who  deliberately  departed  from  a  traditional  ?aflt» 
such  as  Judaism,  Zoroastrianism,  Buddhism :  in  some  esses 
the  teacher  only  codified,  and  resrranged,  existing  con- 

ceptions,  such  as  Confudanismi  Taouism. 
II.  Traditional  lU>ligions»  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  in- 
dividual founders,  and  were  not  propagated  by  individual 
authonty,  as  they  formed  part  of  the  unconscious  inberitanos 
of  the  Past. 
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The  Positive  Helicons  of  the  Ancient  World  did  not  make 
their  appearHnce,  like  a  new  Idea,  but  they  were  rather  orj^anized 
developments  of  a  pre-existiuf;  Keli<:ion  :  old  relii^ious  Instincts 
had  to  ])e  appealed  to;  even  old  forms  triiTisnnitid,  and  renamed, 
had  to  be  adopted.  A  Positive  Religion  will  not  be  fully  under- 
stood until  the  Traditionfd  Beligion.  whieh  precoded  it,  has  been 
studied,  as  far  as  materials  for  study  suiriTe.  There  is  some 
analogy  in  Lang^usKe :  some  Languages  hare  died  absolutely  sterile, 
and  so  have  some  Beligious  Conceptions.  The  Egyptian  Beligion, 
and  Language,  present  a  case  in  point*  Some  Languages  have 
g;iven  birth  to  new  Languages. 

A  common  feature  is  found  in  those  early  conceptions :  they 
had  no  creed  :  they  consisted  entirely  of  Institutions,  and  Practices. 
Kitiial  was  the  sum-total  of  such  Keli}j:ion8,  part  of  their  social 
lifi ,  to  which  each  member  of  the  community  conformed,  as  he 
would  do  to  any  other  social  lial)it.  M(n  took  their  Religion, 
just  as  their  form  of  Governnienl,  iur  granted:  they  were  neither 
Dound  to  understand,  nor  did  they  dare  to  criticise.  They  had 
no  choice  in  the  selection,  and  no  will  to  change :  it  was  part  of 
their  outfit  in  life.  As  time  went  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
there  were  changes  in  the  environment,  social  habits,  Language, 
and  Religious  Conception,  and  they  were  without  murmuring  con- 
fomud  to,  until  the  end  came. 

Anotlier  feature  soon  forces  itself  upon  notice:  Religion  did  not 
exist  t<tr  the  slaving  of  individual  souls,  for  purifying  individual 
hearts,  or  making  the  worshipper  more  fit  for  the  final  change: 
it  existed  solely  for  the  preservation,  and  welfare,  of  Society : 
it  was  allied  to  Patriotism,  Chauvinism,  struggles  tor  Civil  Inde- 
pt  udtuce,  and  battles  "  pro  aris  et  fucis."  One  2satiou  was  not 
in  the  least  degree,  jealous  of,  or  hostile  to,  the  gods  of  another 
Kation,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  each  other.  No 
gods  were  deemed  to  be  all-powerful  and  ubiquitous:  they  had 
attend  to  their  own  worshippers,  to  whose  families  they  belonged, 
and  who  fed  and  kept  them.  Even  when  one  Beligion  appeared 
with  a  loftier  conception,  the  existence  of  other  gods  was  not 
denied. 

C'-rtnin  features  appear  in  all  Religious  Conceptions  :  some  in 
one;  some  in  another;  some  in  all;  some  at  one  period  of  their 
exiHtencf  ;  some  at  another;  varying  iu  their  detail'^,  nnd  nomeu- 
ddture,  but  substantially  the  same.    They  arc  as  tuUuws: 

I.  Anthropomorphism  of  the  Deity,  Polytheism. 
II.  Besidence  of  the  Deity  in  the  midst  of  His  worshippers. 

III.  Theophanies,  Yisions,  good  and  evil  Spirits. 

IV.  FrimoTal  Worship  of  Animals,  Heroes,  Totems,  and 

Fetish. 

Y.  Ancestral,  Domeatio,  National,  Worship. 
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TI.  Shrines,  Relics,  Pilpriniapcs. 
Til.  SarriHot's:  Auimal,  Vi'i^ctable.  Human. 
Yin.  Foiiiutl  Trayer  !  oral,  by  (Ui>uty,  or  by  machineTT. 
IX.  Empty  Kituul,  Bells,  Music,  Dancing,  Proctiisioui,  lucense. 
X.  Fiiesteimfti  SaoeidolaliMii,  Usorpation  of  power. 
XI.  Ceremonial  oleanneM  or  uncleftDneM. 
XII.  Fftsting,  Celibacy,  Aaceticiam,  EremitiBm. 

XIII.  Buys  of  Rest,  Feasts,  Fasts. 

XIV.  Esoteric  and  Exoteric  Doctrine. 
XV.  Miracles:  beneficent,  malevolent. 

XVI.  Dreams,  Auguries,  Predictions,  Ordeala, 
XVII.  National  Sins:  Hostility  of  Deitiea. 
XVIII.  Siiins  from  Heaven. 
XIX.  \Vit4jhcrait:  possession  by  Evil  Spirits. 
XX.  Different  modes  ot  disposing  of  (k  ad. 
XXI.  Xotions  of  Eschatolo^'y,  and  Judgment  after  death. 
XXII.  Mutilation  of  body,  tattoo>marks,  caste-marka. 
XXIIL  Abominable  cQBtoma. 
XXIY.  Conception  of  Fate,  Dmne  Vengeance. 
XXV.  Becords  written  on  Tarions  matexialsi  stones  carved  in 
reliel 

XXVI.  Tradition. 

XXVII.  Sanctitude  of  certain  Offices,  secular  and  religions. 
XXVII 1.  Ncrcs!<ity  of  good  works. 
XXIX.  Absence  of  Spirituality. 

XXX.  Religious  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Literators^  Honu- 
meats. 


CoircLinioir. 

Emerson  remarks,  that  the  systematic  translation  of  the  Saeied 
Books  of  the  East  would  play  a  part  in  the  re-orpranijration  of 
Religious  Thought,  which  is  marked  by  a  desire  to  soften  the  linee 
of  demarcation,  to  recognise  in  all  Relis^ions  the  elements  of 
Tnith,  and  to  assign  to  each  iU  own  potitton  ui  the  education  of 
the  Human  mind. 

We  can  trace  in  History  this  great  fact,  that  a  portion  of  the 
primeval  inheritance,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  Mankind,  of 
whatever  Race,  physical  conformation,  or  colour.  Language,  or 
culture,  was  committed  to  different  contemporary,  or  eQCceeding» 
Kations.  In  eTery  attempt  to  enlarge  the  faculties,  utilise  the 
resources,  or  enlarge  the  Ideas,  the  Heligious  Sense  must  have 
a  share,  and  a  leading  share.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  the 
progress  of  Human  life  can  be  measured,  except  bj  the  biith, 
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deTclopmcnt,  decay,  and  disappearance,  of  Religious  Conroptions. 
To  Langiiage,  and  to  Religion,  a  limitation  seems  to  be  imposud,  as 
to  the  trees  of  a  Forest;  in  due  course  they  must  give  away  to 
more  vigorous  succespor??,  but  both  Language  and  lleligion  leave 
their  mark :  there  is  iiu  1  etrogres^ion  in  this  struggle  :  an  advance 
must  be  made,  and  both  these  special  outfits  of  Man  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  intercourse  with  the  World  in  the  former  case,  and 
with  the  Baler  of  ike  Universe  in  the  latter^  mnst  be  up  to  the 
level  of  contemporary  Human  Development. 

Writing  with  philosophical  boldness,  free  from  all  sentimental 
preconceptions,  and  the  narrow  fetters  of  the  Schoolmen,  on  a 
f]T?f  '^tion  open  to  discussion  on  sure  historical  evidence,  I  cannot 
but  tV'l,  that  all  these  Phenomena  were  Me^saj^es  to  the  Human 
Kaco.  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  creatures  dilferentiated 
from  the  brute  creatures  by  staudmg  upright  (ai^OpivTrov)  and  the 
gift  of  articulate  speech  (XaXos),  or  in  other  words  that  thty  were 
different  representative  aspects  of  Self,  the  World,  and  God.  They 
evidence  the  aspirations  and  wants  of  the  Qenus  Homo,  voiced  by 
some  of  the  great  Moral  Heroes,  who  appeared  at  intervals  and 
uttered  words,  which  were  nerer  forgotten,  regarding  onrselreSy 
our  neighbours,  onr  God.  In  former  centuries  we  were  imperfecfly 
anpplied  with  facts.  We  were  over-credulous  on  one  side,  and 
unduly  doubtful  on  the  other.  We  now  see  clearly,  that  through 
all  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs,  that  God  was  present, 
working  with  man,  at  all  periods  of  his  existence  :  here  a  little, 
there  a  little,  but  always  a  step  in  advance.  As  the  varying 
features,  which  appear  in  all  Kcligions,  tell  us,  that  we  are  all 
men  and  brothers,  however  physically  differentiated,  so  the  con- 
tinuous existence  of  the  same  silent,  yet  unchauging,  purpose 
brings  home  the  conviction,  that  we  are  aU  of  the  same  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  Potter,  being  trained,  that  we  may  haply  be 
deemed  worthy  to  be  ealled  the  sons  of  God. 

Is  there  no  alternative  ?  There  are  two :  I  must  really  dismiss 
the  first,  via.,  that  all  the  Kaces  of  Mankind  before  Anno  Domini 
passed  otbt  the  mortal  stage  into  everlasting  torment,  according  to 
the  complacent  suggestion  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist,  ix,  17,  **The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  Hell,  and  all  the  Nations  that  forget 
God.'*  There  may  be  some  who,  in  a  general  way,  hold  these 
views  stilL  .No  hard  words  are  admissible  iu  this  paper:  so  I  am 
aileot. 

Thu  second  view  is  held  by  good,  benevolent,  but  ignorant,  men, 
thut  somehow  or  other  the  great  Nations  of  Antiquity  did  get 
along,  did  found  Empires,  build  temples,  put  up  InsenptionB,  which 
•nnrive  to  our  time,  painted  or  carved  in  relief  pictures,  which  we 
can  see,  wrote  documents,  which  through  a  succession  of  copies 
hare  come  down  to  our  time,  and  are  intelligible.  These  pre- 
deccMors  of  ours  in  the  dominion  of  the  World  clearly  were  great| 
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powerful,  and  learned,  were  able  to  pile  up  pyramids  in  one 
countr)',  carve  temples  ont  of  rocks  in  anothpr,  aiul  tlieir  tablets 
and  Iii^eriptions  brar  wilut'ss  to  the  fat  t.  that  they  wished  their 
miinory  to  live  to  after  a<;os.  As  we  walk  down  the  i\[us(-uin,  and 
coutcfDplate  these  interesting;  pictures,  or  iuspect  their  stoiie,  brick, 
papyi  iiN,  or  parchment  documents,  we  are  struck,  that  they  all 
seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  same  or  similar  feelings,  very 
mucli  akin  if  not  identical,  and  what  we  modems  call  a  Religious 
Feeling ;  they  all  were  what  Paul  at  Athens  called  l^iahmfu^v^  '* : 
Kings  are  pouttrayed  as  worshipping  a  Power  greater  than  them- 
eelves,  thanking  It  for  their  Victories  and  their  Wealth,  suppli- 
cating Its  protection.  Ap:ain  the  Still  small  voice  is  heard  in 
Inscriptions  on  the  Kocks  in  Language  and  Written  Characters  only 
painfully  deciphered  in  modern  times,  preaching  Love  to  fellow- 
creatures,  ^ferey  to  Man  and  lieast,  Tolerance  on  subject*?  of 
Religion.  We  recognise,  that  these  far-otf  predecessors  of  ours 
were  men,  men  in  sj)ite  of  all  the  difference  of  time,  locality,  aod 
environment,  hoping,  desiring,  fearing,  aiikinf^  for,  the  same  things, 
and  of  the  same  ineffable  Person.  Are  we  to  believe,  that  the 
£010*  of  Mankind,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
so  foil  of  kindness,  and  mercy,  and  love,  to  all  His  poor  creatnres, 
cared  nothing  for  these  nntold  Millions,  these  nncircnmdsed 
Gentiles,  left  them  alone  to  their  devices,  that  ffis  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  speak  to  their  consciences,  did  not  respond  to  their 
prayers,  and  that  He  reserved  all  His  love  for  the  few  sheep  of  the 
Hebrevr  Race  until  the  great  Anno  DomiTii,  after  which  date  He 
began  to  care  for  all  His  poor  children,  without  distinction  of 
colour  or  liai c.  Wo  are  told  distinctly,  that  He  loved  the  World 
from  the  beginning. 

God's  wheels  grind  slowly,  but  very  fine.  Does  not  the  slow 
devolopmeut  oi  Kt'Ugious  Conceptious  give  us  an  Idea  of  the 
inexhaustihle  Patience,  and  Long-Suffering,  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe?  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another:  Failures,  si 
well  as  Successes:  Exhihitton  of  the  loftiest  intellectual  powers 
in  conception,  and  the  most  abject  degradation  in  practice.  If 
Man  could  have  by  himself  trampled  over  the  weakness  inherent 
in  his  Nature,  £ud<lha  would  have  done  so.  If  respect  for 
ancestors  and  social  duties  were  sufficient  for  salvation,  Kong- 
Fu-Tsee  has  elaborated  such  a  system,  which  has  lasted  nearly 
3000  years.  If  Heaven  could  be  taken  by  violence,  the  composer 
of  the  Bhairavad-gita,  the  Qcmr£<rtov  /tc'Xo?,  the  Divinum  Carnn  11  of 
the  S.'lnkhya  School,  though  his  name  has  not  come  down  tu  us, 
might  have  been  aduiiLtod,  If  not  a  sparrow  fulls,  and  is  for- 
gotten before  God,  we  may  humbly  think,  that  Socrates,  son  of 
Sophoniscos,  did  not  nobly  live  and  nobly  die  without  filling 
up  some  part  of  the  Divine  Plan,  as  an  example  to  Future  Agei. 
Those  ancient  Sages^  who  were  led  on  by  the  Ilmpi,  that  w 
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in  them,  to  elaborate  the  Egyptian,  Babyloniiin,  Assyrian,  and 
lirahmunical,  systiJins  (before  Al)rahfim  was  tluy  were)  were  not 
children  building  curd -houses,  or  constructing  editicts  on  the  sand, 
which  the  next  flood  would  sweep  away.  The  Human  Kmpm  s, 
of  which  they  formed  a  part,  have  long  since  heen  destroyed,  and 
are  all  but  forgotteiii-  but  their  concepttons,  whether  committed  to 
papyniB,  and  buried  in  a  tomb,  or  entnuted  to  baked  bricks,  or 
carved  on  atone,  or  handed  down  by  a  sneceBsion  o{  Bepeatera 
by  Memory,  until  the  time  came,  when  an  Alphabetic  system 
enabled  them  to  be  written  on  perishable  parchments,  or  tlic 
talipat  leaf,  will  live  on  for  erer.  They  were  seekers  after  God, 
if  haply  they  could  find  Him,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  to  their 
ronsciences,  dividing  tlio  Good  from  the  Kvii,  realizing  the 
h  imin^  words  of  a  Poet,  who  lived  and  died  before  the  great 
Anno  Domini: 

Confringere  ut  arcta 
Xuturse  primus  portarum  claustra  cupiret. 
Ergo  ririda  ria  animi  perricit,  et  extra 
Frocesait  longe  flammantia  mcenia  Mundi, 
Atqne  omne  immensom  peragrayit  mente  animoque." 

Lucretius f  /.  73. 
TmUh  Infernaiumdl  OrimUtl  Ccngrtn^  Qrnma^  1 894. 
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LES  ANCIENNES  RELIGIONS  AYANT  L'ERE 

CHRETIENNE. 

"NovB  tnniToiiB  dans  les  oomptes  renduB  des  pr^c^dents  C<mgth  des 
OiientaHstes  des  commimicationa  de  la  plus  grande  valear,  mst 

des  siijets  d'archeologie,  d' astronomic,  de  geographic,  de  langues, 
de  littoniturc,  d'ethnograpbie,  de  m^ecine,  de  religion,  de  mytho- 
logic,  et  de  traditions  populaircs ;  mais  les  communications  sur  la 

religion  ont  port6  sur  des  points  speciaux  de  ce  grand  sujet.  «liins 
tel  ou  tel  pay^.  li  trllo  ou  telle  i'])oijue.  Je  ne  vois  pas  que  dans 
aucun  def*  precttieuts  Cougres  la  '*  conception  religieuse,"  ee  prfind 
trait  de  I'liistoire  de  la  race  humaine,  ait  jamais  ete  disc  utee,  dans 
son  ensemble,  et  d,  la  lumiere  des  decuuvertes  faitcp  pendant  la 
demiere  partie  du  si^cle;  et  cependant  c'est  uu  sujet  digiie,  semble- 
t  il,  d'nn  Gongris  d'Orientalistes. 

*  L'ann^e  demise  (1S93),  dams  one  communication,  que  je  fisaa 
congr^  nmyenel  de  Chicago,  sar  lea  progr^  de  noe  conpaissascea 

en  pliilologie  africaine,  je  me  suis  permis  de  citer  cette  remarquo 
d*un  homme,  qui  fait  autorit^  en  Ameiique:  '^'instinct  religicux, 
aussi  bien  que  la  faculte  de  la  parole  est  une  partie  intUtpmsahk  de 
rorpranisation  mcntale  de  la  raee  humaine.'*  Dans  chaque  individu 
de  hi  race  humaine,  a  toutes  les  ej^oqnes,  on  a  trouve  cette  triple 
conception  du  Moi,  de  I'Univers,  et  de  Dieu.  Le  lanjxace  e?t  Fam  lit 
dont  le  Moi  se  sert  pour  comnuiiii(|uer  aTcc  runivei's,  avec  ses 
semblables,  et  par  lequel  ses  besoins  et  ses  desirs  sent  rendus  in- 
telligiblcs.  La  religion  est  Tagent  qui  peiinet  au  Moi  de  trouver 
son  chemin  dans  lea  ttodbres,  de  cherdier  &  exprimer  ses  desirs, 
et  de  se  concilier  le  pouvoir  mjst^rienx  con^a  dans  son  esprit  et 
repi^sent^  comme  nn  Bieu  aous  des  fonnes  et  des  noms  diveis. 
Aucune  histoiie  du  pasafi  n'est  complete  sans  quelque  connaissunce 
du  Ian  gage,  et  des  conceptions  religieuses,  des  indiTidus  et  des 
nations,  qui  ont  jon6  un  role  dans  ce  pass^. 

Malheurnnscmcnt  jusqu'iri  les  prejuges,  la  partialite,  I'ilrnorance 
et  le  fanatisnie,  ont  empeche  la  discussion  caline  et  judicieuse  da 
Bujet,  Hon  des  merites  relatifs  dc  telle  ou  telle  conception,  mais 
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la  di!5cns>ion  des  faits.  Toutefois  les  ringt  dernieres  annt-eR  ont 
uiiK  ii6  un  notable  ^claircisFiement  de  ratmosphere,  et  il  est  possible 
a  dea  hommcs  ruisonnables  do  discuter  Ic  sujet  sans  iutroduire  daixa 
le  probUme  d'ameitume  personnelle,  nationale  ou  religieuse. 

La  xdigion  dogmatique  procMe  de  oette  id^e  que  se  fait  TIcriTam 
on  roiateuT,  que  son  opimon  snr  le  oujet  est  la  Mule  juste  et  viaie. 

La  Bcience  de  la  rdigion  n'aflbme  rien  de  paieil,  et  pi^aeire 
resprit  de  toutes  Tuea  penonneUcs,  ausd  bien  que  de  toute  louange 
ou  de  tout  blame  sur  des  conceptions  particuli^s.  £lle  prend 
poTir  stijct  d'otude  tout(?3  les  conceptions  do  ce  genre  dans  una 
limitc  de  temps  doanee,  et  les  traite  enmme  de  simples  pbenomenes 
bi^toriqnes,  sans  se  declarer  pour  aucuuc  opinion,  quand  meme  il 
s  eu  trouveniit  qui  auraient  droit  a  etre  roconnues  comme  verites, 
car  c*est  vraiment  une  question  de  foi,  qui  no  pout  etre  prouvee. 
Les  faits  rassembles  s'accordent  avcc  les  lois  de  I'evidenco. 

Autrefois  toute  fome  de  religion  autre  que  celle  du  preopinant 
4tait  oonsid^rde  par  eelui-oi  comme  mauvaise^  d^shonorante  pour 
Bieuy  et  derant  Itre  r6primde  par  la  force  ou  I'ostradsme  social. 
II  n'en  est  plus  ainsi  maintenant;  rien  ne  prouve  que  Dieu  soit 
d^shonore  en  ceci ;  du  moins  s'il  y  a  deshonneur  il  n'est  pas  inten* 
tionnel.  Le  point  de  tuo  a  compl^tement  chang^.  Tout  homme 
est  mi«?  cn  face  do  Fa  propre  responsabilito,  si  toutefois  il  pense 
et  res])C'f  te  la  liberie  des  autres.  S'il  est  bumble  d'esprit,  il  sera 
di>po'^e  a  ecoiitt^r  les  voix  et  les  messages  solenneU  du  pass'*,  r;ir 
Ifs  bonimes  qui  croyaient  a  ces  idces  religieuses  oubiiees  maintenant, 
( t  (  jui  etaient  prets  a  mourir  pour  elles,  6taient  des  bommes  animes 
dea  memes  passions  que  ceux  de  la  generation  actuelle,  ot,  si  toute- 
fois nous  croyons,  ils  etaient  faits  k  Timage  de  Dieu. 

Mes  observationa  se  rapportent  ezdusiTement  auz  principalea 
idto  religieuses,  qui  enrent  cours  avant  raooomplissement  dee 
temps  et  I'te  chretienne  qui  marque  une  diyision  intellectuelle 
bien  distincte  entre  le  pasM  et  le  present,  du  moins  en  ce  qui 
oonceme  I'Europe,  I'Aaie  occidentale,  et  le  ,  nord  de  TAfrique. 
Ainsi  il  ne  sera  fait  ici  aucuno  allusion  aux  grandos  idoes  religieuses, 
qui  datent  de  IVto  cbretieuno  ni  k  celles  de  TTsbim  qui  prirent 
liaiss.'mco  six  cents  ans  plus  tard.  On  rem  m  i  [U  era  que  les  deiix 
pbonomenes  que  nous  venons  d'exclure  s^iiit  propagandisti;8, 
monoth^iRt^^,  et  religions  ecrites.  Ces  grands  traits  ne  se  trouvent 
reunis  on  aucune  des  grandes  conceptions  religieuses,  qui  eurent 
oouTS  arant  oette  date  et  (jue  nous  allons  passer  en  revue. 

Tonte  expression  injuneuse  on  d&iigrante  ainsi  que  tout  floge 
wax  lea  snjeta  disoutSa  sent  bora  de  place ;  toute  comparaison  ente 
Ibs  nns  et  les  autres,  scit  f^yorable,  soit  defavorable,  est  ^galement 
^tee.  II  n'y  a  pas  lien  pour  cela  d'attribuer  4  I'auteur  aueun 
jneUcbement  ni  aucune  obseurite  dans  ses  convictions  religieuses 
iwrsonnelles ;  tout  au  contrairc,  ellcs  lui  sent  plus  cbcres  que  la 
Tie,  mais  elles  sont  mises  de  c6t^  dons  cette  discussion,  comme  elles 
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le  seraient  en  cherchaot  d  rosoudre  xm  probleme  de  mathumatiqueB, 
d  comprendru  la  Bignificatioa  d  une  pLiiige  dans  une  lan«j^e  incoimuey 
ou  a  expliquer  n'importe  quel  autre  probl^e  scieritilique. 

A  I'^poque  actaeUe,  les  cxojanceB  intelleefcuelles,  politiquet  oa 
religienses,  enviaag^M  oomme  prinoipe  et  li|pie  de  oondnite,  soiit 
plus  lermiemeiit  Stabiles  dans  Tattitade^  aociale  de  I'honune  qu'eUee 
ne  Tout  jamais  ^fk  jnaqu'icL  Un  individu  est  daas^  dans  la 
statistique  natienale  comme  appartenant  k  tel  on  tel  gronpe* 
Comme  11  n'y  a  pas  lieu  dc  manifester  de  rintolenmce,  les  meritea 
tt  les  demrritcs  de  chaque  conception  on  pratique  particuli^re 
peuvent  etre  disputes  libroinent,  Ceux  y\\i\  ne  coiisiderent  pas  ee 
champ  do  dinrussioii  ouvert  pour  (  ux-ioemes,  sout  obliges  par  la 
force  (les  eirconstances  de  laisser  aux  rnitres  la  liberte  d*y  entrer. 

L^ignonince,  les  pr6jug6s,  ct  iu  iunutisme  ont  eto  loules  am 
picds,  et  r  uniformity  de  croyances  n'est  pas  probable  ui  me  me 
ddsiiaUe  &  moms  qa'elle  ne  soit  le  i^snttat  d'un  ohoix  Hbre.  £n 
outre  la  discaasioii  de  ce  jour  est  limii6e  4  cette  partie  da  sajet,  qui 
ezistait  ayant  I'amaie  de  la  grande  eonception  leligieiiae,  qui  regno 
maintenant  snr  le  monde  oivilisd. 

Pour  tout  ce  qui  otmeeme  les  details  de  dogmes,  on  de  pratiques 
ii  laut  en  referer  aux  nombreux  ct  savants  ouvragee  qui  ont  para 
demieremcnt  cn  diverses  langues  de  1' Europe,  car  Tiprnorancc  n'efii 
plus  excusable  iimintenant ;  il  est  pen  dc  bniTirhc^  dans  les  sciences, 
qui  aieut  ete  etudiees  d'une  fa^on  aussi  apjucfondie  et  au^si  ^vm- 
pathique  que  cellc  dea  conceptions  relipeuses  de  Tantiquit^ ;  el  <':e 
ces  faits  connus  nous  pouvons  tirer  des  deductions  par  les  procedca 
habituels  de  raisonnement,  sans  crainte  de  porter  oifeuso  ou  de 
bleeser  les  sentiments  d'antroi,  puis(^ae  la  grande  majority  des 
membres  de  ce  Congrte  so  rattachent  4  des  idto  leHgieuaes 
differentes;  et  si  quelques  reprSeentants  des  idees  de  Fancieii 
monde  8ont  presents  ici,  ils  n'entendront  rien  qui  ne  soit  des 
citations  de  livres  estlmds  et  bien  connus  d'eux-m^meo. 

Oes  ligncs  ne  sont  pas  inspir^cs  par  des  sentiments  d'atb6i8mey 
de  cynisme,  ou  de  fanatisnio.  ( 'est  une  exposition  de  faits,  base»  5?iir 
I'evidencc  documentairo  qui  ne  pent  etre  miBe  en  (^oute,  et  mir  ilc^a 
Burvivances  de  croyances  et  de  pratiques  religicuses,  qui  sont 
evidcntes  pour  tous  ceux  qui  etudient  la  question ;  on  ne  peut  plus 
uflirmer  que  la  conception  religieuse  des  Juifs  et  les  Ecritures 
hebraiqucs  soient  le  seul  et  unique  souvenir  qui  ait  survocu  a  la 
grande  epoque  de  VEmpiie  xomam  en  Europe,  dans  TAtde  occi. 
dentale,  et  au  nord  de  I'Afriquo,  epoque  ^ui  dirise  riiirtoire  en 
deux  parties,  I'une  qui  dure  encore  historiquement,  Pautie 
legcndiore  et  obscure.  Les  decouvertes  de  la  derniri  o  moitie  du 
allele  ont  chang6  le  terrain  de  la  discussion.  lies  Uvies  teita 
dans  les  slides  passes  sont  bors  do  cause,  puisque  les  martyvBS, 
les  miracles,  les  proph<?ties,  la  baute  morality,  une  connaissance 
d'un  etat  futur  aveo  dos  recompenses  et  dos  pumtion%  les  aapira- 
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tions  elevees  des  pensenrs  religieux,  Ics  long^ucs  vies  piiret^  et 
de  deTouomcnt,  1p  sacrilicc  dc  soi-mcmo  pour  I'amour  d'unc  id6c, 
1a  pat<>rnit6  de  i)icu,  la  frattjrnite  do  tous  les  hommes,  sont 
evidentcs  dans  la  litterature  des  anciennes  conceptions  relij^euses 
de  l'humanit«.  Nommez  la  corame  vous  voudrez,  une  voix  s'eUve 
dea  tombeaux  des  momies  egyptiunnes,  dos  cavcmes  de  la 
Hesopotamie,  des  anciens  monuscrits  de  Flnde,  de  la  Perse,  et  de 
la  dune,  prodAmant  qu*il  y  a  on  Pouvoir  supdrieur  &  rhomme, 
et  ym  leqnel  inseiudblement  tooa  les  ceeim  da  Plnuiianiti. 
Be  tonmeiit  et  clieTchent  un  refnge,  on  dont  lis  s'efForcent  de  gagner 
la  liTear  selon  leurs  faiblee  moyens.  Quale  inee  honuneSi  comma 
Sociate  et  Bouddha,  out  exprime  dee  pensles  que  la  monde  ne 
laissera  jamais  p^rir.  Les  Ecritiircs  hebraiqucs,  quoiqu'elles 
wient  sans  doute  le  plus  important  reportoirp  do  saintes  pensccs  et 
de  merreillcnaes  proracsses,  n'ont  pas  le  monopole  des  rapports  du 
Creat/Mir  avec  se<  pauvres  creatures.  La  grande  masso  de 
I'huniaiiito  avec  ses  millions  innombrables,  ses  si^,les  de  generations, 
ne  fut  pas  compUtement  privee  de  cettc  csperaucc  et  dc  cetto 
direction  si  abondamment  accordSes  &  la  race  juive,  si  capricieuse, 
d^flob^iaeante,  ingrate  et  indigne.  D'antre  part  lee  traits  des 
cjniques  athto  hno&i  dans  un  siMe  moins  4olair6,  ne  sauiaient 
atteindfe  an  niTean  de  cet  illustre  sujet.  En  effet  nous  sommes 
encore  &  tttonner  dans  les  ten^bres  4  la  recherche  de  la  grande 
Terite,  mais  de  la  masse  de  Tignorance  nous  pouTODS  dire  dans  le 
termes  de  Galileo  :  **  E  pur  si  muove  !  " 

Nous  TOUS  aoumettona  une  classification  morphologique  des 
religions: 

Graitdes  DmsTONs. 

1.  RELIGIONS  NATURELLE8. 
U.  BmeiOlfS  MORALES. 

I.  RELIGIONS  NATUEELLES. 

Dl V J  >  r  ( )  N  s  S  r- 1 1  n  [ ;  D  0  N  N  E  ES . 

(A)  Lee  religions  polydhnmmtiqiiei   tnagiques  sous  le 

controle  de  I'animismc;  k  cetto  categorie  appar- 
tiennent  les  relifjions  des  races  barbares  sans 
aucune  culture,  mais,  telles  que  nous  les  voyons, 
elles  ne  sont  ^ue  les  rcstes  degrades  de  ce  qu'elles 
ont  6t6  autrefois* 

(B)  Les  leligions  magipmt  puriji^  on  wgtmuieif  Volj- 

th^isme  tborianthropiqua ;  cette  categorie  reuferme 
deux  subdivisions. 
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L  n. 

KamiiiomadsuJaponai8,ranrt^m^  Cclles  des  Amoricains  A  imi 

Teligion  natiooale.  dnU^ :    Maya,  Natchei, 

Les  religions  noQ  aryennea  dana  Ast^ues,  MuiRcaB,  Incas. 

rinde  meridionale  et  ceiitrale.  Des  0neien$  Chmois. 

Colics  des  Finnoia  et  Estbaniena.  Des  anci&m  Babylonieiui. 

Dos  mmmu  Pelages.  Des  Egyptiena. 

Dos  aneiennes  races  Italiqiiea. 

Dos  fltnisqnos. 

Dt}&  aacionfi  ::>lavc8. 

(C)  "Le  cultc  d*otrcR  parr  ils  a  riiomme,  mais  saxliiiiiiaiiiA 
et  mi-^thiques,  o'est  a  dire: 

Le  Polythoisme  antliropomoq)hique. 

L'ancioiuae  religion  hindouo  yaidique. 

L'andetme  religion  de  I'lran  arant  Zoroaatre. 

^  La  religion  dea  Babyloniena  et  dea  Aaayiiena  &  nne  ^poqne  post^ 
rieure. 

La  religion  s^mitiqiie  (Ph^cieu^  Caaan^ena,  Aram^eoSi 
Babtoa). 

La  religion  aiyenne  (Celtos,  Teutons,  Hellenes,  Greco -romjuns). 


IL  RELIGIONS  MORALES. 
Dirmoira  SuBosMmrte: 

(A)  Religions  mUumales^  nomiatiqaes,  nomothetiqnea. 

Tao-Taee  et  CSonfaelamame. 

Brahmanisme. 

Jainisme. 

Zoroastriausme. 

Jndaltome. 

(B)  Conunnnant^  religieuses  ttttivenalisUs* 

Bonddhiame. 


ChristianiBme. 
lalam. 


I'to  chretieime. 


Tiele,  1885.   *'£nc7.  Brii.'*  vol.  zx.,  pp.  369-370.   (L^gdmnant  altM  ) 
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Mais,  de  ces  conceptions  religieuses,  beaucoup  ont  totalement 

difpani ;  non  sciilemcnt  dies  ont  cesse  d'influencer  les  cocurs  des 
hommes,  mais  elks  sont  sorties  dc  leur  memoirc.  Les  fouilles 
de  I'archeologue,  le  genie  observateur  de  rexplomteur  scientifique, 
i'erudit  consciencieux,  etudiant  les  nnciens  mauuserits,  nous  ont 
revel6  une  source  de  connaiasances  qui  avaient  echappe  aux  cher- 
cLuurs  grees  et  roiiiimx^i. 

I.  COKGEPTIOKS  BELiaiEUSES  £TEIKTE». 

I.  £iOTFnsnrB* 

II.  BABTLOHmrVB. 

III.  AflsmniKB, 

IV.  GaECO-ROMArHB. 

V.  Teuton'ne,  Cblxb,  Slitb. 

YI.  Semitiqub. 

VII.  ElBUSQUE. 

El  BI£N  I>'aUIK£S. 

II.  CONCEPTIONS  KELIGIEUSES  VIVANTES. 
I.  BitAaiLuriBXS. 

II.  ZOBOABIBIAVISICB. 

III.  JudaK^xb. 

IV.  fioUBDBISlIB. 

V.  Jainisme. 

VI.  COXFTCIANISMB. 

VII.  Tag  TsKK. 

Vlll.  SiNTOKsMK. 

IX.  Animi'^mk  sous  differcntes  formes,  en  Asie, 
en  Aiiique,  en  Oceanie,  et  en  Amerique. 

En  flon  enfuice,  cliaqne  iadiTidii  ffmk  tn>uv6  dim4  en  m^me 
temps  que  de  la  fiicult^  d*articaler  des  aons,  de  eonoeptions 
religieuses  et  d'un  instinot  d'adoration,  qui  lui  ooBt  yenus  sans 
qa*U  s'en  rendit  compte;  ses  sentinientB  enven  aon  prochain  le 
pr>u88ent  k  la  sociability ;  Fattraction  vera  IHeu  le  rend  religieux. 
Un  resultat  decisif  foumi  par  la  methode  comparative,  c'est  que  les 
fuits,  sur  lesqurls  les  conceptions  religieuses  s'aceordent,  sont  beau- 
coup  pins  nonihreux  ([ue  etux  sur  Icsquels  el  les  dilterent.  II 
y  a  uuc  eiiiquuntuirK!  (I'aniu'es  oii  croyait  encore  sinc^rement  que 
tofite  la  vArite  divine  be  truuvait  renfermee  dans  les  connaissances 
qu'cu  avaient  les  Hebreux;  toutes  les  autres  conceptions  religrieuses 
da  Tantiquit^  etaieiit  eovisagees  comme  ridicules,  immorales  et 
pemicietiiement  mensong^ree.  Cect  proTeiudt  de  I'ignorance  gros- 
a^re,  oik  I'eii  4tait  sur  I'histoiie  de  Phumanit^,  et  d^une  conception 
emnfo  de  rmfinie  aageoe  da  Crgatetir,  U  ne  Tentre  pas  dans  le 
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plan  de  c  t  t  cssai  do  discuter  la  thoorio  popuiairc  d'une  revelation 
primitive  de  certains  principes  iomiamentaux  dormee  a  rhumanito 
au  berceuu  de  sa  race.  Mais,  demanderons-nous,  do  quelle  race  ? 
Les  raced  uoires,  brimes,  rouges,  iaunes,  et  blanches,  dilferencieea 
dojtl  BUT  les  monainents  ^gyptiens  les  plus  anciens,  ont-elles  jamais 
loniid  nne  senle  noe  ? 

On  ne  peut  afflnner,  parce  que  lo  &it  ne  peiii4tre  proav^,  qoo 
toute  I'homanit^  soit  desoendae  du  meme  oonple;  mais  on.  pent 
affiimer  que  tons  les  homines  ont  ete  faits  a  T image  de  Dicu,  et  qua 
tons,  en  diffdrentes  manieres,  selon  Sa  volonte>  ont  6te  doues  d'une 
sympathic  avec  le  Divin.  Ce  n*est  pas  d  ceux,  dont  la  bo  ache 
affin^it^  comme  un  article  de  foi  quo  toute  I'humanite  est  sortie  d'un 
ecu!  couple,  de  limiter  Son  amour  misoricordieux  d  une  petite 
fraction,  qui  d'apr&  ees  propres  annales  s'est  montrec  tristdnt  at 
incomplete  en  ce  qui  conceme  cotte  sympathie  avec  le  Divin. 
Mettoua  cettc  liypothese  de  cote  comme  nc  reposant  sur  uuciin 
fondement  digne  de  foL  En  tons  eas  lea  Hebreux,  jusqu'a  la  fin 
de  lenr  caniere  ont  ni6  tout  rapport  da  xnoa  avec  lea  Gei^Oa; 
d'apida  enx»  ceoz-d  n'avaient  ni  la  mdme  divinity  ni  lea  mtoea 
coutumea,  ni  lea  monies  privilSges,  ni  les  mdmea  promesses;  Ua 
toient  compUtraaent  et  dteap^riment  impure.  Maia  il  teii 
ccrtainea  choscs  que,  flc  Taveu  nniversel,  ils  avaient  en  commnn, 
r intelligence,  !:i  fuculte  de  la  parole,  et  Tidee  qu'il  cxistait  nne 
puissance  plus  grande  qu'eux-memes  et  en  dehors  d'eux-memes. 

On  ne  pent  dire  qn*aucune  dea  anciennes  relig:ions  f  ut  plus  ou  moius 
couforme  d  la  raison,  fiit  moralement  meilleure  ou  plus  niauvaise 
que  telle  ou  telle  autre.  Les  hommcs  etaient  duns  les  tenebres 
quant  aux  phonomenes  de  la  nature;  ils  croyaiout  que  la  terre 
etait  plate,  le  del  dans  lea  nnagea  an-dessus,  et  le  n^onr  des  morts 
dfuu  lea  entcatllea  de  la  terre  au-deaaous ;  qne  le  aoleil  ae  lendt  et 
ae  conchait,  qne  la  Inne  6tait  diazg^  de  donner  sa  Inmi&te  pendant 
la  nnit,  que  le  tonnerre  6tait  la  Yoix,  et  reclair  I'aime  de  la 
dmnit6p  que  lea  manvaia  eaprita  ponvaient  babiter  dans  le  ooipa 
d'un  honune  et  etre  exorcises  par  un  pr^tre,  que  les  6v6nementB 
futurs  pouvaient  etre  annonc6s  par  les  augurcs,  et  la  divinite 
apiii'spe  et  meme  nourrie  par  des  sacrifices,  et  bieu  d'autres  choses, 
non  coupablcH  en  elles-memes,  mais  inexactes  et  inc^ablea  de 
Bubsister  a  la  lumdere  de  la  science. 

Des  exafforations  poetiques,  des  images  extravagant^s,  le  senti- 
ment qu'il  n'existait  aucune  critique,  etaient  les  traitd  et  le 
malhour  de  tone  lenra  lima  aaorda  aana  exception.  Lorsque 
pazfoia  appandsaait  un  grand  li6roa  moral,  tel  que  Zoroaatn^ 
Bonddha,  Socrate,  la  pr^triae  meroenaire,  qui  Tiyait  anr  randemie 
conception  et  sur  I'ancien  ordre  de  ehoaes,  Icnme  de  rintelligenoe 
huniame  et  balaynrea  de  I'antel  divin,  oombattait,  flltriasait  oomme 
athee  Thomme  aux  idees  nouvelles,  le  mesaager  ^  le  guide  emroj^ 
par  Dieu  et  B*en  debatroaaait  par  le  poiaon  on  I'oatraioiBnie. 
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Jusqu'il  present,  il  n*a  pas  et6  possible  do  trouver  aux  differentcs 
idees  relip;icuse3  de  Pantiquite  quelque  conception  fondamentale, 
qiu'lque  idee  ionee,  quelf[iio  experience  commune ;  elles  semblent 
avoir  jjraiidi  chacone  dans  son  propre  milieu  climatolo^qne,  ethno- 
prapiiKjue,  et  social;  il  est  inutile  de  dire  quVlIes  ont  des  orisrines 
diiferentes,  car  elles  ont  pousse  comme  dcs  plantes  dans  des  jaidiJis 
difftents,  eloignes  les  hub  dei  antral  0t  aans  oommimicfttion 
poisible.  Cependaat  les  oonoeptions  de  chaqne  up  j  que  et  de 
ehaipie  dimttt  fureut  lee  ddreloppeiiiMitB  snoeesaiiB  d'nne  eyolatioa 
eontmue  de  1&  pemi6e  et  dee  pro^s  de  Pintelligence  hmnaane.  II 
est  evident  que  des  conceptions  telles  que  le  Brahmanisme,  le 
Jada'tsme,  et  le  Zoroastrianisme  n'auraient  pu  prendre  naiflaanoe  an 
dixnniTi^me  siAclp  de  IV-re  chretienTio,  Tnai«^  d'autres  le  pourraient 
comme  le  IJouddbismo  et  le  Confneianisnie  parexemple.  Nons  sur- 
pronona  dans  certaines  epixiues  une  iutte  pour  la  vie  comme  d'organ- 
isines  et  d'opinions ;  I'opiuion  qui  est  la  plus  appropriee  d  son  milieu 
fiTirvit,  non  qu*elle  soit  la  meillcuro  dans  le  sens  d'nne  moralito 
plus  elevee,  ou  d'une  connaissance  supciieure  de  la  divinite,  mais 
puee  qa'elle  est  la  plus  appro^ri^e  Arintelligenoe  de  I'adoiateur. 
KoQS  letiooTons  ce  mtoe  tmt  dans  TEiuope  miridionale ;  n  la 
d'nne  teUgkm  est  d6gradle,  o*eet  que  lea  adb^trents  en  aont 
d6grad^;  41eves4ea  iateUectnellement,  et  lenza  oapadtfis  xeligi- 
eiiaes  s'^^eront. 

Que  pretendoiis-nous  done  que  la  religion  doit-etre  ?  EUe 
«^"tible  etre  le  reflet  de  la  relation  cxistant  entre  Ic  Fiijet  qui  adore 
et  I'objet  adoro,  precisement  comme  le  langage  est  ic  redet  d'une 
relation  entre  un  sujet  qui  parle  et  Pobjet  k  qui  il  parle.  Ceci 
implique  k  la  fois  separation  et  union.  S'H  n'y  avait  pas  do 
Ft'paiatiou,  il  n'y  auiuit  j>us  de  necessite  ni  pour  une  religion  ni 
pour  un  langage ;  s'il  n'y  avait  pas  d'uuiou,  il  n'j  auruit  pua 
coniprflienaiflii  dtt  meaaage  transiiiie. 

Pour  ce  qui  conoeme  le  langage,  le  message  eat  mat^el,  mais 
O  n'en  est  pas  de  m^me  poor  la  religion.  Nous  pouTons  affirmer 
poor  tons  les  sieclcs  antdnenis  ce  que  nous  savons  etre  Ttai  pour 
notrc  p4iiodc  bistorique,  que  personne  n'a  jamais  vu  Dieu,  ou  n'a 
cntendu  sa  voix  pbysiquement.  L'instinct  religieux  dont  I'bomme 
a  eto  pourvu  par  la  nature,  forme  le  pont  sur  ce  qui  serait  sans 
cela  Tin  abime  infrancbissable.  Jj'humunite  tout  eutiere,  en  tous 
teTn]>s,  a  revendique  une  revelation  spuciale,  dans  la  discussion 
qui  uuus  occupe  je  la  laisserai  de  ( 6t<B.  Nous  la  ous  a  nous  occuper 
du  fait,  base  sur  I'evidence  materielle,  que  toute  Thuniaiiite,  a 
toutt^H  Ics  p^riodes  de  sou  exihteuce,  pretenduit  avoir  conuaissauoe 
d'lm  dieu,  et  cbeicbait  4  cemiminiqner  ayec  Itii;  avee  le 
d^reloppement  de  Vintelligence,  le  dSsir,  et  le  ponyolr  de  com- 
mnniqaer  ainsi  ont  angment^,  et  Pon  pent  ajonter  qu*nne  z^Y^lation 
diiecte  serait  memo  inutUe,  si  Vbomme  n'svait  pas  les  facultes 
n^cessairea  pour  Ti^prioier,  facolt^  qui  font  complement  d^&ut 
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chez  Ff  iifuiit,  ridiot,  et  le  sauvap^e  grossierement  ignorant.  Le 
d6veloppcmt'iit  de  ces  facultes  et  leur  evolution  peuvent  etre  etudies 
et  robservation  historiquc  I'a  fait  pour  nous.  Pour  tout  obscr- 
vateur  de  la  suite  dcs  temps,  il  u'tat  pas  douteux  qu'il  nV  ait 
eu,  4  travera  les  ages,  une  evolution  graduelle  du  langage,  de  la 
ciTiliBation,  et  de  oette  sympathie  poor  les  choflee  diTines,  que 
nous  nommone  religion ;  arec  chaqne  ndde  s'eet  maoifeste  nn  type 
de  ploB  en  plus  ^lev6  de  ehacim  de  oee  traits  de  rhumanitd. 

Noils  pourrions  faire  quelques  remarques  sur  ffhiwnne  des  ocn- 
oeptums  relig;ieii8es  inscrites  dans  la  liste  ci-dessus,  mais  Traiment» 
en  ce  qui  conceme  la  premiere  categorie,  il  n'y  a  rien  a  dire. 
Exceptu  la  conception  greco-romaine  (en  les  pronnnt  ensemble 
pour  cette  dism^'^ion),  aucune  n*a  laisse  de  traces  sur  le  sable  du 
tcTTips,  pour  guiaer  ou  consoler  ceux  qui  s'y  rattachaient.  Le 
iiiuiide  s'est  tr^s  bien  passe  d'elles.  P^les  out,  cela  est  vrai,  renipli 
le  role  qui  leur  avait  et^  assigne  dan^i  le  drame  umversel,  iiKiis 
elles  ont  ete  englouties,  memo  celles  qui  possedaient  une  litters- 
tore  Itcndue,  oomrae  &  pitont,  par  la  marte  montante  des 
id^es  nouvelles,  et  elles  ne  nons  ont  pas  manqa^  comme  le  JadaYsms, 
le  Brahmanisme,  et  le  Confaciamsme  nons  auraient  manqa^  si  des 
^v^nements  poUtiqnes  hostiles  les  avaient  fait  disparaitre.  Le 
jbut  m^me  de  leur  disparition  sans  laisser  de  traces  dans  les  si^cles 
subsequents,  prouve  qu'elles  n'etaient  pas  a  la  hauteur  de  leur 
situation,  car  elles  ne  fun-Tit  pas  ecrasees  par  rintoKrance,  ou 
foulocs  aiix  pieds  par  le  taaatiamey  mais  elles  out  disparu  par  suite 
de  leur  propre  faiblesse. 

Le  Ztndavesta,  comme  I'Ancien  Testament,  contient  beaucoup 
de  f ra^ents  Merits  a  differentes  dates,  reunis  fortuitement  et  n  pre- 
Bcutant  les  seutiments  do  dilferentes  epoques,  des  parties  trans- 
pose ou  jointes  \  d'autres  avec  leeqaeUes  eUes  n'ont  pas  de 
rapport,  soa^vent  attributes  k  tort  &  tel  oa  tel  auteur.  Cea  n*est 
pas  pour  Burprendre^  et  n'aurait  pas  6t6  possLble  s'il  se  fut  agi  de 
liTres  imprimts.  Bi  quelque  grand  bomme»  ou  une  saccession 
d'employes  occupant  pendant  des  generations  le  meme  emploiy 
avaient  laissd  dans  un  tiroir  de  leur  bureau  tous  leurs  documents 
manuRcrits,  et  que  bien  des  eii^clf's  plii'^  tard  quelqu*un  cut  copie 
chaque  fraj^ment  de  sa  propre  mam  et  public  le  tout  de  son  mieux, 
le  til  reliant  un  fragment  4  Tautre  aurait  ete  perdu  sans  espoir, 
jus((u'd  I'apparition  d'une  critique  plus  savante. 

Dans  le  magnilique  culte  greco-roraain,  tel  qii'il  existait  dans 
les  annees  qui  precederent  Teru  ckretienue,  ii  liuus  scmbio  voir 
le  point  culminant  des  conceptions  religieuses  de  Tancien  monde 
on  dn  moins  de  la  partie  occidentale  de  I'anden  monde,  car  la 
Chine  et  TExtr^me  Orient  ttaient  A  part,  etTivaient  de  leur  propre 
Tie  intellectuelle  et  spirituelle.  Les  noma  m^me  de  Bouddba  et 
de  Knng^Fn-Tsee  (Confucius)  n'ttaient  pas,  jnsqu'A  oette  date, 
parrenus  aux  peuples  occidentauz  et  les  idtes  sur  la  sagesse 
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bindoue  6taient  oonfuses.   La  grande  masse  des  idees  rcligienaes, 

qui  prirent  naissance  cn  Eiibylonie  et  en  fegjrpte,  avant  le  temps 
d* Abraham,  et  rn  Iran  et  en  Assyrie  d  des  opnques  siil)s6qiientes, 
s'etaicnt  repaiulues  parmi  les  nations  gr<  (  o  -  romaincs,  toutcs 
tolerantes,  parfaitement  humaines,  pretes  a  absorber  tout  element 
ctranger.  Un  li\Te  commc  I'Enoide  la  creation  de  I'epoque,  est 
Ic  pruduit  d'lino  religion  ruilinee  et  ekvue.  Platon  tt  les  tragudicns 
atheniens,  et  Luor^e  et  Cic^ron  out  laissS  un  t6moignage  im- 
mortal quant  &  la  nature  des  oonceptuma  Teligidues  de  1^  temps; 
aacrifice,  proph^tie,  aiig;ure8,  miiaelea,  th^cmhanie,  vn  monde  au- 
deU  du  tombeau,  la  Toix  diTme  dans  les  dements  de  la  natme. 
Dana  I'Endide  seule,  on  pourrait  tronyer  des  exemplea  de  tons 
ces  phenominee  k  la  r6alit6  desquels  on  etait  tenu  de  croiie  et 
Ik  laquelle  on  croyait  parce  quMls  represcntaient  I'idee  dominante 
d»'  1%'porjue,  les  anticipations  humaines  et  les  possibility.^  divines. 
I'll  prund  evonement  etait  proche;  la  quatrieme  Eglogue  de 
Virgile  en  revele  I'attente.  Des  nutres  religions  eteintes  imo 
faible  tradition  seule  surrit.  Mais  le  culte  greco-romain  a  iuisse 
des  traces  inellacables  duns  les  idees  et  les  rites  payens,  restes 
attaches  i  la  nouvelle  conception  religiense,  qui  lenr  a  succede 
en  Europe  et  pantt  aToir  una  puiaaaiice  de  perpStoitd  que  le  temps 
ne  ponm  jamaia  d^tmira.  La  philosophie  n^o-platonidenne  et 
ceitaina  enltea  italiens,  qnoique  b6atifi6s  sous  le  nom  d'Eglise  du 
Hoyen-Age  sont  en  effet  un  reate  de  paganiame  et  de  judaisme 
tela  qu'ila  eziataiant  avant  I'dre  ehretienne  et  sont  tres  diff^rents 
des  enseignemcnts  du  predicateur  galUden  et  de  Paul  son  grand 
interprets  chez  les  nations  greco-latines. 

Quant  mix  conceptions  religieuses  qui  inspirent  oncorn  \n  prnseo 
i\v  nalliers  ou  de  millions  d^hommes  du  dizneuvi^e  siecie,  queiques 
rt  iiKinjues  plus  particulieres  sont  necessaires. 

Au  sujet  du  jirahmanisme  rien  ne  saurait  etro  plus  impressif 
que  I'opinion  d'un  grand  erudit  Indien,  Teveque  Caldwell  (inde 
mMdionale)  qui  teivait  en  1 874 :  '*  Je  reoonnaia  dana  TliindoniBme 
on  dement  plus  61ey6,  nn  Element  que  j9     pui»  mm9«i0$  rmtire- 
mmt  fiM  dmn,  Inttant  oontie  ce  qui  €»t  terrestre  et  mauvaia  en 
**  lui,  et  frequemment  subjugn^  quoique  jamais  enti^ment  dutniit. 

Je  rctrouTe  la  traoede  eet  element  divin  dans  la  religiosite,  Phabi- 
**  tn<U'  do  voir  Dieu  en  toutes  choses,  et  toutes  cliosos  en  Dieu,  qui 
**  a  fait  la  caractoristique  si  marqn6e  du  peuple  hindou  durant  toutes 
ti  j^ig  phases  dp  son  histoire.   Je  la  retrouve  dans  la  conviction  qu'il 
**  exi^^te  un  iJieu  en  qui  on  par  qui  toutes  choses  ont  leur  exieitence, 
«*  quelquc  fausses  que  soicnt  les  idees  but  ses  attributs  ;  dans  ia 
**  conviction  qu'unu  religion  est  possible,  desirable,  n^cessaire; 
**  dans  la  conviction  que  les  hommes  sont  en  quclque  sorte  se^ares 
de  Dien,  et  qn'ila  doivent  d'une  faqon  on  d*une  antra  Ini  £tre 
nnia ;  maia  surtout  dana  I'd^e,  que  i'ai  trouT^e  nnivenellement 
rfipandne,  qn*il  fant  attendre  un  remade  pour  les  maux  de  k  Tie, 
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**  ime  explication  dt;  >;f  s  difficult^s  et  de  ses  mysteres,  ct  les  lois 
"  d'liii  systcme  do  inoycus  a  employer  pour  rechercher  la  favcur 
"  divine,  et  pour  b'elcver  d  uuu  vie  superieure,  c'est-a-^lire  une 
•*  revelation ;  bien  plus,  qu'une  revelation  semblable  a  ete  donnec, 

le  ml  donte  k  ee  snjet  teat  de  Bovoir  liqiielle  des  rdr^latioiiB 
"  eziBtantes  est  la  Txeie  oa  la  plus  diveotemaat  dhrine/' 

ITon  ieulement  le  Brahmanimne  tat  toajoum  tolerant,  on  par- 
faitoment  indifferent,  aux  oonoeptioins  religieuses  da  deluiis,  aa«i 
bien  qu'aux  sectee  da  dedan;;,  maia  il  4tait  favorable  aoz  XMtee  da 
culte  de  la  nature,  qui  existaient  encore  dans  lee  villages  ou  sur  les 
flancR  des  montnp^es ;  il  laissait  subsister  d'anpicns  autels.  Les 
distinctions  du  castes  irp  nissaient  ceux  qui  etaieiit  superstitiense- 
ment  rcgardes  coiume  impurs,  mais  c*etait  tout.  II  Fenihlcrait 
que  cette  extreme  tolerance  fut  la  principalo  cause  de  la  Ionise 
dureo  de  ce  culte  et  de  PaccroisRement  constant  du  norabre  de 
ses  adberents,  car,  en  d6pit  de  lui-meme,  le  lindimani^me  eat  k 
poifisaaoe  qui  fait  le  ploe  de  pvoeH^rtea  aux  lades ;  le  nombre  dei 
trilmfl  bamiei  noa^uryennee,  qui  paaeent  iiueiisLblemeiit  chaqoe 
aon^e  dane  les  range  inlSriean  de  la  grande  hoide  brahmane* 
est  pluB  oonsidlrable  que  celui  de  tous  k  s  convertis  aox  anties 
religiona.  II  est  possible  de  devenir  Jail  oa  Pain,  toatelois  ce 
n'estpas  probable;  mais  les  tribus  non-arjennes  passent  au  brah- 
manisme  par  uno  transition  naturcllo  asccndante ;  il  n*est  besoin 
iii  de  |)ersua8ion,  ni  d'invitation,  ni  de  proselytisme  au  sens  ordi- 
nnire  du  mot,  car  elles  8*y  precipitent  de  leur  propre  mouvement, 
comme  les  eaux  d'un  fleuvo  se  precipitent  dans  un  vaste  reservoir. 

11  ne  faudrait  pas  supposer  quo,  diiraiit  la  longuo  et  silencieuRe 
existence  du  lirahmanisme,  le  plus  aucien  culte  que  le  monde  ait 
jamais  coima,  aoooa  effort  n'ait  M  fait  poar  I'lleyer  jusqu*4  une 
atmosplite  plus  haate  et  plus  pure ;  aa  oontndre,  toute  rhistoire 
religieaae  de  rinde  est  lemplie  de  teatatives  de  oe  genre,  lotte 
eonstante  pour  I'existeiLoed'aneniultitade  de  nouvclles  oonoeptioiuit 
on  pour  revolution  des  anciennes  idees,  parmi  lesqueilee  qoidqnes- 
nnee  eont  du  type  spirituel  le  plus  De  temps  em  temps, 

des  hommes  a  I'osprit  superinir  ont  pani  comme  des  propbeU^ 
proclamrint  line  lumiere  nouvelle,  reclamaiit  bautemcnt  iin  <*han ce- 
ment moral,  remuant  les  coeurs  d'une  p:nmde  multitude ;  mais  ccs 
tentatives  n*ont  pas  eu  de  suites ;  elles  ont  ete  comme  la  cruc 
des  eaux  &  la  font«  des  nei*j:e8,  fertilisantes  commo  elle,  mais 
transitoires.  EUes  montrent  cependant  le  trouble  des  coeurs  et 
le  progres  du  sentiment,  que  lee  bommes  aTaient  d^unc  grande 
id^e,  et  non  pas  le  ddolin  d'one  r6v61ation  primitive.  Ceet  l*ame 
dee  bommes  pooeede  par  l'£B|f lit  Etemel  &  chercher  eon  Createor, 
la  eouroe  de  eon  pouvoir.  L'lgnoranoe,  le  Tice,  la  sensuality,  les 
inlri<;ucs  des  prctres,  ct  daus  les  temps  plus  anoiens  lee  violences 
politiques  et  rintol^rance  fanatiqae,  ont  pu  comprimer  ce  mouve- 
ment, mats  8*11  rencontre  Tespace,  la  liberty  et  Fesaor  intellectael, 
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on  peut  a'attendre  an  meme  pli6nom6ne;  les  scctcs  moderaes,  le 
Bmlimanisine  et  I'Arya  Soraaj,  sont  intiiiimoiit  plus  avanc^s  in- 
tellectiielleTnent  et  spiritucUemeiit  que  les  sectes  plus  aiioiemie» 
de  Kabir  et  dc  13  aba  Nanak. 

Une  vaste  litterature  en  magnifique  Sanscrit,  par  bonheur 
pan-enue  jusqu'a  iious,  represento  toutes  les  fonnes  do  litterature 
ri'ligieuse  et  philosophique,  et  montre  jusqa'oii  T  esprit  humain 
peut  ^€Awi  par  une  sdrto  introspeoUony  par  dee  mMtatLona 
aor  lea  y^t6a  eaehi$eB»  et  par  le  dieir  ardent  d'une  vie  anp^iiieuie. 
Le  Tempa  a  bien  &it  d'epargner  cea  giganteaques  monomente  de  la 
puiaaaiioe  mtellectnelle,  dias^ mines  sur  une  p^riode  de  deux  miUe 
aomtey  et  tranaaiia  oralement  de  g^n^ratum  en  generation  jusqu'd 
ce  que  l*ecriture  alphab^tiqnc  eut  etc  apport^e  de  I'Asie  occi- 
dcntale,  pnis  devcloppoe  par  les  grammairirns  hindous  jusqn'^ 
nn  der^n^,  qui  n'a  ote  attcint  dans  aucun  autre  pays ;  tandis  qu*4 
la  meme  epoque  les  inscriptions  prravees  sur  le  roc,  les  cailloux, 
les  cavemes,  et  les  colonncs,  intiiquent  le  desir  des  hommes  de  ce 
temps  de  communiquer  leura  idees  uux  generations  posterieures, 
desir  qui  a  ete  accompli. 

Bien  different  fat  le  aert  dn  Zoroaatrianiaiiie ;  n6  daaa  lea  mftmea 
eontrfiea  que  le  Biahin«niiBne»  et  l(Hrmul6  dana  une  langue  aodur  ou 
plutot  une  eaeceasion  de  dialectea  de  la  m^me  langue,  il  prit  le 
nom  da  grand  16gialateur  dent  la  date  d'ezistenco  est  ineertaine. 
A  son  apogee  il  entra  en  contact  avee  le  judaisme  lors  de  la 
captiTite  de  Babylone.  C^tait  la  religion  d'etat  de  Cyroa, 
inonotb6iste  et  tolerante ;  le  judaisrae  lui  emprunta  certaines 
cmrr-fitions  religirn^es ;  son  influence  diminua  sous  la  domination 
grccque  et  romaine  en  Asie,  bien  qu'ii  re^iit  plus  tard  un  redouble- 
ment  de  vie  pendant  le  regno  d'une  djnastie  nationale;  mais, 
quelques  si^cles  apr^s,  il  fut  extii'po  du  payn,  uii  il  avuit  si  luug- 
temps  regne,  par  nne  nouvelle  conception  religicuse,  intolerante  et 
propagandiate ;  ua  petit  nombie  de  fagitifa  ae  r^fagidrent  dana 
t'lnde,  o&  lean  deacendanta  yiyent  eneore  etprosp^rent  reapeotablea 
«i  intelligenta.  Par  eux  Ton  a  en  acc^s  k  lour  y^n^rable  littdratuxe, 
dont  nne  grande  partie  toutefoia  a  6t6  dfitrnite.  Ces  faits  ont  et6 
^^rtwtw**  une  i^y^lation  pour  nos  contemporaine ;  d'apres  ^opinion 
des  savants  competents,  Zoroastre  vecut  4  nne  epoque  anterieure  k 
la  philosopbie  grccque,  il  fut  un  grand  penseur  d  l*esprit  pro  fond, 
bien  siipiTinir  aux  bommes  les  plus  eclaires  de  bcaucoup  de  siecles 
ulterieurs.  (irecs  et  Komaina  rhonoraient  pour  la  preeminence, 
qu'il  occupait  dana  I'bistoire  de  I'intelligcnce  bumaine.  Is^ous  lui 
dcTons  uue  si  large  part  de  notre  heritage  intellectuel,  qu'il  est 
dillicile  de  concuvoir  co  que  seraient  les  croyances  bumaines  si 
Zeiroaatra  n'eftt  paa  parl6  ou  ai  aea  parelea  ne  fiuaent  pas  parvenues 

i'uiqu'4  noua.    Lea  fragmenta  Im  plua  anoiena  aont  le  OiLtba, 
ijinnea  originalea  de  Zoroaatre,  et  d[e  aea  compagnona  et  diadplea 
immediata;  la  date  en  eat  enviiQin  1500  on  1000  anaayant  J.-C., 
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peut-etre  meme  plus  ancienne.  Les  autres  parties  sent  de  date 
bcaucoup  plus  reccnte :  environ  300  aos  avant  J.-C.  j  des  additions 
apocTjrphes  ae  renoontrent  par  d  par  U.  Nona  j  troaToiu 
formiuees  ces  doctrineB:  que  U  Tertu  porte  en  soi  sa  pro  pre 
rgoompense  et  le  Tice  son  propre  chatiment ;  7^  qu'il  j  aura  une 
resurreotioa  parBozmelle,  et  un  jour  de  jugement  aa  dal4  da 
tombeau ;  3°  qn'il  existo  dcs  angles,  person niti cations  des  pens4es 
du  dominateur  du  uionde,  enTojes  pour  ennoblir  et  lacheter  aes 
misorubk'S  creatures. 

En  traitant  le  sujut  du  judnisnie,  il  ne  nous  faut  pas  oublier,  que 
ptiudaiil  des  tiiecles  il  a  cu,  uux  ycujL  des  Europeens,  le  mouopole 
de  la  sagesee  orientale  et  de  oelle  des  mdclee  qui  ont  precede  1'^ 
chr^tieniie ;  il  a  rcpria  maintenant  aa  vraie  position*  oomme  on  dea 
facteura  aenlement,  quoiqu'im  dea  plus  importanta,  de  la  fbzniatioii 
de  la  conccptioii  zeligicuse  dominante  en  Enxope.  Dana  una 
discussion  scientifique  Thistoire  des  Hebrcux  et  leiin  aumnmenta 
litteraires  doivont  etre  peses  dans  la  raeme  balance  que  ceux  des 
autres  conceptions  qui  les  ont  precedes  et  avcc  lesquelles  il  -  out 
6t6  en  contact,  c'est-a-dire  celles  des  Egyptieus,  des  Babylomens, 
des  Assyriens,  et  des  races  semitiques,  conceptions  disparues 
uiomieiiuut,  et  celles  des  Zoroastriens  qui  subsistent  encore.  Pen- 
dant dea  aiddea  TEaxope  ignorante  a  attriba6  aux  Hebrenx  una 
importanoe  qu*ila  n'ont  jamaia  m6rit6e.  Gompaiea  lenr  petita 
aapeificie  giSograpliique,  et  leurs  (pielques  millions  de  population^ 
comparcz-lea  dia-je,  4  Plnde  ou  k  la  Chine;  s^ls  avaient  ^ 
geographiqucment  yoisins  de  I'lnde,  on  n'en  aurait  jamais  entenda 
parler;  Icurs  souverains  n'ont  jamais  eto  plus  que  d'insignifi;iTit'4 
rajahs  u  la  nierci  des  suuverains  du  bussiu  du  Xil  ou  de  rEuphrate. 
La  MeBopotaniie  et  I'Egypte  fourmillont  de  souvenirs  d'uue  grandeur 
passee  ;  il  eu  estde  meme  du  pays  des  liittites ;  une  seule  inscrip- 
tion est  attribuee  aux  Hebreux. 

Ha  n'ont  exerc6  d'empire,  ni  par  lea  arts,  dI  par  lea  aoiencea,  01 
par  la  pniaaance.  Le  peuple  h^brea  n'a  jamaia  obtenu  ni  ponvoir 
parmi  les  autres  nationa,  ni  influence  numerique;  il  n'a  laisse 
derri^  lui  ni  grands  monamentai  ni  inscriptiona,  qnoiqu'il  dikt 
saroir  ce  qui  se  faisait  chez  ses  roisins  et  maUres  accidenti  ls,  les 
EjXTptiens,  de  meme  quo  chez  les  Assyriens,  les  Pabyloniens,  les 
I'erses,  les  Grees,  et  les  llomains,  qui  en  laissaient  les  traces  jus<pie 
tkiiis  le  pays  do  la  Syrie,  snr  les  rochers  de  la  riviere  Adonis. 
La  superficie  gct^graphique  assignee  aux  tribus  hwbraiques  est  si 
petite  que  lorsque,  il  y  a  quelquea  amines,  je  me  tronYai  ear  le 
mont  Garizim,  je  pna  embiaaaer  d'un  coup  d^csil  la  Meditenan^ep 
le  mont  Hermon,  la  yallee  du  Jourdain,  et  les  montagnea  qui  en- 
tourcnt  la  Mer  Morte.  JoTenaia  d'assister  u  I'anncxion  du  Pcnjab^ 
qui  est  simplemeut  unc  province  de  I'lnde  Anglaise;  j'avais  pris 
part  h  la  division  de  cette  nouvelle  province  en  dix-huit  districts  ^ 
admiuifitiatiis,  et  j'avais  ToBil  fait  aux  exigenoea  gouvemementalofii 
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or,  a  mon  avis,  tout  le  puvB  des  H^breux  aurait  a  peine  fait  deux 
districts  ludiens  de  dimension  ordinaire,  et  la  contree  n'a  jamais  pu 
nonrrir  one  population  plus  nombreaBe  que  la  population  actuelle. 

Nona  Toyona  ainn  panni  lea  conceptiona  xeligieaaea  ^teintes  ou 
rarnyant  encore,  oombicn  etait  comparatiyemeiit  petite  la  place 
occupec  par  le  penple  hebrou;  nons  avona  vu  eombien  if  est 
plausible  dc  croire  que  les  Hebreux  ont  emprunte  quelque  choee 
a  Zoronstre,  mais  aucunc  des  pjandes  conreptions  relipeiiscs  avant 
Fere  chretienne  n*a  emprunte  uno  seulc  idtje  a  la  conception  relijrieuse 
des  Hebroux  dont  rcxi.«trnce  memo  etait  ipnoree.  Selon  I'opinion 
modemc  des  savants  juifs  et  pay  ens,  la  litterature  bebraiqiie  prit 
Doissance  entro  lo  neuviemo  et  le  cinqui^me  siecle  avant  I'ere 
cbretieniie  on  m^mo  plus  tard.  Jnaqn'an  nenvidme  ai^cle  TH^breu 
fat  monolatriste  plntdt  qne  monotb^iste,  car  il  paralt  aToir  admia 
rexistencc  d'autres  dieux  dans  d*antres  tribus,  ce  qu'aucun  mono-* 
theistc  n'adracttrait  nn  instant.  L'agcnt  lingoistique  dont  T^rivain 
hobrcu  devait  so  porvir  otait  fort  inferionr  en  capacite  et  en  symetrie 
aux  ma^znitiques  foraics  de  ]anp:age  dont  disposaient  les  pRfros  de 
I'Tndo  et  les  ecrivains  grecs  et  romains.  Aucune  condumnation 
lU'tnile  ne  saurait  etro  plus  severe  quo  celle  que  leurs  Propbetes 
out  prononcee  Cfmtro  les  liebreux.  Euiiu  nous  tenons  de  la  boiiche 
d'nneantoiit^y  que  peraonne  ne  contesterafacilement,  qu'au  debut  do 
Fte  obt^tienne  ia  epiritualit6  de  la  conception  leligiense  b6braique, 
avatt  preeqne  entiezement  dispam,  ^tonfFle  par  nn  ritualisme 
Tide,  et  par  une  pr^aomption  excessive,  Personno  ne  pent  affirmer  que 
le  fondat«ur  de  I'^rc  nonvclle,  "la  sagesse  Divine,"  celui  qui  avait 
pris  part  d  la  creation  du  monde,  ig^iorat  I'cxistcnce  de  toutos  ces 
grandos  conception*?  reliLneus^cs,  ct  le  fait  qiie  I'liomme  dans  sa 
rocherche  de  l)iou  I'avait  adore  pendiint  ties  siecies.  11  nous  faut 
^largir  notre  appreciation  des  cboses  divines  d  mesure  que  s'etend 
notre  connaissance  de  Taction  de  Dieu  dans  les  temps  auciens.  II 
BOOS  a  M  dit  que  "  sona  aanmna  par  la  anite^*'  et  nous  croyona 
Iramblemant,  qn'nne  connaisaance  plus  compUte  nooa  a  d^jd.  M 
•oootd^ 

Ponr  le  malbeur  de  TEnrope  elle  n*a  en  deranilea  yeux  pendant 
bien  des  si^cles  qu'un  scul  type  de  ces  anciennes  religions  qui 
r-xistaicnt  avant  Fere  cliretienno.  Les  neo-chreticns  n'avMent  4 
1(  ur  disposition  qu*une  seule  traduction  grecque  d'une  conception 
a&iatique  des  rapports  entre  Dieu  et  I'homme;  la  pliilosopliie 
athenienne  avait  enti^rement  detruit  la  mythologie  et  les  con- 
ceptions greco-romaines.  La  sagesae  de  TEgypte  6tait  ensevelie 
daaa  aaa  tombeanx,  et  eelle  da  la  M^aopotamie,  de  T Aaie  minenre^ 
et  da  la  Syne  aona  lea  rninea  de  dtSi  d^trnitea.  An  temps  de 
I'eoiperenr  Adrien,  TEopbratc  6tait  devcnu  la  limite  non  seulement 
de  TEmpire,  mais  dea  connaiswaneea  biatoriqnea  et  g6ographiquea 
des  Romains.  lis  ne  connaissaient  rien  des  conceptions  religieuses 
de  la  Perse,  si  ce  n'est  sous  la  forme  travestie  da  Mithraisme,  hen 
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non  plus  dcs  enseignements  des  de  rinde  et  de  la  Ctine. 

B'apres  leurs  Uvres,  les  llebreux  sc  coDsideraicnt  cumme  ayauL 
reqa  non  mnitmsnX  nne  faveiir  sp^cialo  et  une  directioii  de  Diea 
inaifl  la  9tuU  fitTenr  et  direetion.  Lee  iiuuiinbnblee  «>tlKAp» 
d'hommet  de  I'Ade  orientale  ^taient  ignores,  par  d^renoe  poor 
lea  aascrti  )n<4  .d'an  petit  pcuple  de  quelqnes  millions  d^ameii 
impmpre  4  la  gaeire,  ignorant  meme  la  science  de  cette  epoque, 
de  son  proprc  areii  tr^s  do^obeissant  aux  lois  de  fcs  legislate urs 
et  aux  coTumtindcmcnts  de  son  Dion,  un  peuple  esclave  qui  avait 
passe  de  la  domination  dc^  KKypticns  sous  cellc  1' Philistins,  dcs 
ARsyricns,  dee  Babylonians,  des  Perses,  et  dcs  Komains,  ne  laissant 
rien  dcrri^re  Ini,  si  ce  n'est  trente-neuf  livros  ecrits  dans  une 
langne  morte  depuis  500  vna^  en  earactdree  partieolten  qn'aneiuie 
antie  nation  n'aTait  adopt6e.  Gee  lines  exposent  la  iaiblesse  com- 
pldte  de  lenr  caractere  national,  la  lansscte  meme  de  lenr  idee 
d'adoration,  oar,  imitant  I'exemple  des  nations  les  plna  dSgradees, 
lis  deshonoraicnt  par  la  mutilation  le  corps  de  I'homme,  sorti  |>arfait 
et  «;i<"re  dos  mains  dn  Creatcur,  usage  que  les  races  plus  nobl^  de 
FEurope,  de  la  Prrso,  et  do  I'Asie,  auraient  m^pris^,  et  ils  riralisaient 
avec  leurs  Toif^iTis  ])ayens  en  plaqant  toute  leur  id^e  d' adoration  dans 
le  sacrifice  d'aiiimaux  iunocents. 

Le  buiti^e  cbapitre  du  propb^te  Es^hicl,  ecrit  nn  si^e  enyiron 
avant  la  naissanoe  de  Soente,  montie  I'ezistenoe,  mime  api6e  les 
T^lonnes  d'£z6efaias  et  de  Josias,  de  la  forme  d'adontion  la  pins 
d^gnuUe;  des  ^ties  rampants,  d'ahominahles  bdtes  et  idoles 
representes  sur  les  muraillcs,  et  par  consequent  un  enlte  bien 
determin6  des  femraes  pleurant  Tnramnz  et  des  bommcs  adorant 
le  Boleil.  Siii\aiit  Pidec  des  eerivains  bebreux,  et  de  beau- 
coup  (I'  lUtreB  des  sioiles  subsf'qucnts,  on  affirmait  que  cenx,  qui 
n*adoraient  pas  Jebovah,  adoraient  des  idoles  faitcs  par  la  main 
des  bommes,  qu'il  n'existait  aucunc  via  media  d'adoi^r  le  grand 
IKeu  de  lUnifen  d'nne  autre  maaidre  at  sons  nn  antn  nenu  Le 
xoi  Cyrus  n'^tait  pas  nn  idoUtrs;  il  adorait  nn  Bien  et  I'identifiait 
avee  celoi  des  Hebreox.  Etait*il  dans  I'enenr?  Heme  dans  les 
liyres  du  brahmanisme  on  tronve  toujours  la  pens6e  de  oette  grande 
diyinitS  indefinissable,  qui  ne  peat  6tre  zeprleentie,  si  bien  dtoite 
dans  un  poeme  Sanscrit : 

"  Quoique  la  terre  et  Punivers  reiulrnt  tcmoignage  de  ta 
puissance,  a  Pccil  emerveill^  de  Pin  nnue,  aucun  art  humain  aacun 
esprit  mortol  ne  poiirra  deiinir  ton  iuiLuit6.*' 

Atoc  le  Bouddbisme  nous  entrons  dans  une  nouvelle  epoque 
xeHgienBe ;  Tozigine  des  trois  prend^ies  ooneeptions  Brahmanisme^ 
Zoroastarianisme,  et  JndaXBme,ertenTelopp66danBrino6rtitadeob6eam 
des  premiers  siMes.  Bouddbafut  le  contemporun  k  la  sVn  distance 
d'un  si^cle  de  Socratc ;  11  y  cut  &  oette  epoque  une  eclosion  de  genies 
intellectuels :  Socratc  et  Pytha^re,  Bouddba,  Kung-Fu-Tsee  et 
Lao-Teee;  une  p6riode  de  transition  6tait  arrivee.   II  faut  se 
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souTenir  que  la  conception  bouddhique  a  pour  base  la  sairLsse  et 
Ics  meditations  acrumvilees  da  Brahmanismc,  L'bis^tfiirc  de  ce 
grand  sago  est  bicu  couimc  ct  bion  nommee  ausei  **Li  lumiere  de 
'  I'Asie"  et  il  en  est  de  meme  quunt  a  la  nature  de  ces  doctrines. 
La  religion  oesaa  alon  d'etre  aationale  et  deTuit  luuTeiaelle  et 
propagandiste.  Par  one  ironie  du  sort^  oette  oonceptLon  fat  ezilee 
de  rinde,  lieu  de  sa  naissanoe,  et  r^panduc  parmi  les  races  non- 
ary en  nes  de  I'Asie  centrale  et  orientale ;  elle  a  produit  une 
littt^ratuie  tres  considerable  en  langues  et  dialectes  divers.  La 
tolerance  est  Ic  principc  meme  de  sa  ^Hie,  et  les  sectatcurs  (lo*?  doiix 
autres  religions  propagandistes  du  monde  doivent  roconnaUre  a  Icur 
honte,  que  cetto  forme  de  croyance  passive  et  tolerantc  a,  de  nos 
jours  encore,  un  nombre  nominal  d  adlierents  plus  considerable  que 
n'ont  pu  Tobteuir  leur  epec,  et  leurs  tortures,  Icurs  buchcrs,  leurs 
incapacit^B  dvilea,  et  leur  eonfiscation  des  Mens.  D'nn  autre  o6t6 
une  d^gFBdatLon  profonde  a  acoompagn6  sa  marche.  L'agnostieisme 
Be  aatisfait  pas  les  desirs  ardents  du  e<Bur  bumain,  aortout  cbez  lea 
races  de  civilisation  inferleure,  ct  le  grand  Midtre  lui-mSme,  a  €\k 
place  sur  lo  trone  qu'il  avait  declare  vacant:  Ic  plus  humble,  le 
\A\\^  modestc  dcs  bommes  est  devcnu  uii  objet  d'acLtr  itinn,  tnndis 
qu'autourde  ses  gip^antesqaes  statues  8'e:itiorme  un  epais  brouillard 
de  oonceptions  payeunes. 

Tin  4crivain  competent  assure  que,  quels  que  soicnt  les  traits  de 
ressemblance  entre  les  ^rits  Pali  Bouddhistes  les  plus  anciens  et  le 
ICouyeau  Testamenty  U  n'y  a  pas  la  moindre  preuve,  pas  de  proba- 
bility rMflonnable  qu*il  enste  un  rapport  luatoiique  entre  enx ;  s'U 
ezieteune  ressemblance^  eUe  ne  vient  pas  dW  empnmt  fait  de  part 
on  d'autrei  mais  uniqnement  de  la  similitude  des  conditions,  an 
milieu  desquelles  les  deux  mouvements  se  sont  produits  dans 
un  peiiple  asiatique;  et  aussi  ajonternns-nous,  de  cette  identity 
de  pensee  et  d'actiou  dans  le  Genus  Jl  >mo,  dont  rend  t^moignacjo 
la  liste  de  pratiques  erron^es  idcntit^ues  dans  chaque  nation  avfmt 
r^re  cbretienne,  epoque  nouvelle  ou  tout  ce  qui  avait  4te  ju^^quo 

oonralM  eonune  juste,  iigoessaire,  utOe,  et  in^Titable,  fut  rang6 
die  lors  paimi  les  contes  de  boniiee  femmes.  Beprfisentes-yooa  un 
•oOTersin  europeen  consultant  un  Epbode,  ou  demandant  Pavis  d'un 
devui,  on  examinant  lee  entrailles  d'un  animal  svant  de  ae  mettre 
en  campagne  pour  unc  expedition ! 

Parfois  le  Jai'nisme  cat  mele  de  Bouddbismc,  et  parfoia  il  se 
con  fond  avee  le  Brahmanisme  dont  il  est  issu ;  il  vaut  mieux, 
pCfut-etrr.  Ic  traiter  sopareracnt.  Contcmporain  des  autres  grands 
sages  dtja  nomm^s,  Parasnath  fut  ie  iondateur  de  la  secte  des 
ascetes  Jainiens ;  le  nom  signifie :  Yainqueur  de  la  convoitise  et 
dn  desir.  Deux  sideles  plus  tard  Habayira  donna  A  cette  oonoep- 
iioii  efe  A  U  cenfrfirie  aa  lorme  deniite ;  comma  Bonddbai  U  ^tait 
de  caste  n^^e$  toiia  deux  reprCsoutaient  la  ret)e2]ion  contrs  lea 
intrigoea  des  pretiea  et  centre  lea  Biabmanes.  Le  Jatnisme  diff ^ 
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du  BoufMbisme  sou;?  plusieurs  rapports:  il  n*est  jamais  sorti  de 
I'Inde,  uu  il  tient  encuru  la  place  tie  c^ua»i-8ecte  j  il  a  une  fonue  ile 
oulte:  la  l^oit§  ineffable,  et  non  le  Kirriba,  est  Tid^  du 
JaXniflme,  tous  deux  oependant  inButent  aor  la  mandil4  la  charity, 
la  paret6,  la  patience,  le  courage,  la  meditation,  rinstruction ; 
touB  deux  relettent  Ics  caste  s  ct  soat  atheee.  Lea  Jai'niens  sent 
an  nombre  d  un  million  et  demi  de  sectatours,  ils  prescrirent  la 
mis^ricordc  en  vers  tons  les  etres  anime??,  et  placent  \in  linge  snr 
lour  boucbe  ]>our  sauver  la  vie  des  insoctes,  qui  pouiTaiont  8*y 
egjirer;  ils  possedent  une  vast^  litterature  et  uu  ordre  do  pretp^s. 

La  ^rando  conceptiou  reli^ieuse  de  la  Cbine  est  trop  bien  cuuauo 
pour  reclamer  beaucoup  d' attention,  ello  a  le  caractere  d  un  code 
social  moral,  plutdt  que  oeliii  d'une  theologio ;  remperenr  eat  le 
ialte  de  Tedifice,  dont  la  atmeture  n'eat  que  pour  cette  Tie  aeule* 
ment.  Kung-Fu-Tsee  ne  pn'tend  paa  £tre  un  legislateur,  maia  nn 
CoUectionneur  et  codificateur  de  preceptea,  dont  rcxistence  remonte 
d  une  epoque  reculee.  La  littomture  eu  est  trea  etendue.  Le  cult© 
de.-?  !iTi 'I'  tres  est  un  des  principaiix  traits  de  eette  conception  ;  il 
n'y  a  ni  avenir,  ni  pur^^toire,  ni  enfer.  Son  ilhistre  fondateur  n'a 
jamais  pretcndu  etre  plus  qu'uu  homme,  mais  il  sontait  qu'il  avait 
d  remplir  une  mission  surliumaine.  La  bonte  ct  le  bouheur  en  ce 
mondc  otaient  Pobjet  de  aon  enscignement ;  11  mourut  sans  prononcer 
une  piidre,  aana  manifeater  anoune  apprehenaion;  ce  fut  un  dea 
bommea  le  plus  granda. 

T.e  Tao^Taee,  fonde  par  Lao-Tsee,  contemporain  de  Kun^-Fa- 
Tsee,  paralt  avoir  subi  une  profonde  degradation,  car  tel  qn*il  est 
maintcnant,  nous  lo  voyons  n'otre  qu'uno  superstition  vnlg^aire  et 
abjecte,  une  idolatrie  ridirulo.  aree  des  pretres  ii^norunts,  n'in^pirant 
de  respect  a  personnc ;  inais  d  I'epoque  dont  nous  nous  occupon*?, 
I'on  en  parlait  coinme  d'une  philosopbie  elevee  et  pure,  uue  route, 
le  droit  cliemin,  dans  lequel  les  hommes  devraient  marcher.  Tao 
aignifie  la  nature,  et  Tao-Taee  la  philoaophie  de  la  nature. 

L'aneiai  culte  du  Japon,  nomm6  Sintoiame,  est  tout  A  lait 
national,  et,  depuia  1868,  eat  devenu  la  religion  dePEtat;  juaqu'i 
un  certain  point,  il  eat  combin6  aveo  le  Bouddhisnie  qui  fut  intro- 
duit  de  Chine  au  Japon.  Le  Sintoiame  eat  116  i  I'liiatoiie  aooiale  et 
politique  de  la  nation. 

C*est  bienfait  do  penser  qu'aucune  des  ancicnnes  reli|;ions 
ne  fut  intoleninte,  ni  ue  fit  de  la  propaijjande,  ])ar  la  force,  ni  ne 
fut  inspiree  par  cet  esprit  iiiaiivids  et  agressif  qui  devint  caract^r- 
istiqne  des  conceptions  posterieures  d  I'ere  chretienne.  Elics 
otaient  nationaleB  et  lea  aouveraina  viotorieux  attribuaient  leura 
victoirea  4  leura  diTinit^  pvatectricea,  que  ce  fut  Aaaur,  Amen 
Ba»  ou  Krishna ;  mais  la  religion  du  vainquenr  n*4tait  paa  impoaSe 
anx  vaincus,  et  les  tribus  tranaportdea  par  les  conquerants  dona  de 
nouvelles  controes  n'etaient  pas  non  plus  forcoes  d*adopter  lea 
crojances  de  leura  voisins,  ni  de  se  conformer  4  leur  culte.  Lea 
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Hebreux  fiirent  captifs  en  flpypte  pendant  plusiours  gonf'nitions, 
et  k  Babylone  pendant  deux  generations,  mais  on  lu'  se  luelu  pas  de 
leur  relij^ion.  La  tolerance  des  gouvemeurs  grecs  et  romains  pent 
n'avoir  ^te  qu'une  indifference  cynique,  on  un  m^pris  superbe  de  • 
toote  conception  leligiense,  qui  n'etait  pas  la  leur.  H  se  peut 
que,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  lea  pera^cutionB,  en  excitant  une 
resistance  Tuile^  donnent  une  nouvelle  lie  4  des  croyances  et  d  des 
pratiques  qui,  laisste  a  elles-memea,  risqneraient  de  perir ;  cette 
ob^'prration  s'appliqiie  spocialeinent  aux  conceptions  religieuses  qui 
u'ont  p:is  ••u  ('llcs-memcs  de  puissance  d'cxpausiou,  on  d'jMljtptatioii 
aux  progrus  du  temps,  car  les  conceptious  religieuses,  comme  toutea 
choscs  huinaiiics,  out  line  dun'e  marquee.  Quelques-unes,  on  inou- 
rant,  out  transuiia  im  germe  de  vie  k  une  nouvelle  conception -su3ur, 
quoiqu'U  aoit  k  remarquer  que  lee  conceptions  brahmanique  et  juive 
ont  T^cu  longtempa  ^core  aprda  avoir  donn4  naiaaance  \  de 
nouTelles  conceptions  plna  pnissantes  qu'ellea-mSmea. 

On  eonrit  &  pena^e  que  cba<^ue  nation,  les  sectateura  de  cheque 
conception  religieuse  s  imaginaient  en  toute  bonne  foi,  qu'ils  com- 
pos^iir  nt  k  eux  seuls  tout  I'univers  rt  quo  Dieu  ne  s'occnp  n't  que 
d'eux  seuls.  C%  st  un  trait,  tres  caraeteristique  des  Hebreux ;  les 
Grec8,  il  est  vrai,  (ksi<;naient  les  etrau'jcTs  sons  le  nom  de  ftap^apoif 
mais  les  peuples  d'Asic  appliquaieut  a  tout  ce  qui  n'utuit  pas  eux- 
m^mes  des  termea  de  m^pris,  tels  que :  "  mletcha,"  '*  goi,"  "  diables 
strangers,"  **maudita":  quelques-unsallaient  jusqu'lkaccaparerpour 
eux  aenla  le  nom  d'AommM,  *'lea  liommes  proprement  dit."  Far  un 
simple  hasard  et  par  suite  de  I'ignorance  de  I'Europe  an  sujet  du 
monde  aaiatique,  la  phraa^logie  kebralfque,  estim^e  k  aa  juste 
raleur  par  les  peuples  contemporains  qui  fai<?niont  usap^c  d'cxpres- 
sions  semblablef,  la  pliraseolofne  hebraique  dis-je,  fut  prise  au  pied 
de  la  lettre  et  meme  envisagee  comme  divirieineut  iTis])in'R'  par  les 
hommes,  qui  veouront  bien  dos  siecles  plus  laid.  ^laiutenaut  encore 
nous  Usons  eettc  phrase  :  tout  le  monde"  appliquee  par  les  Juifs 
4  la  8yrie  et  par  lea  Romaina  k  I'ancien  empire  rouudn,  oubliant 
que  I'Inde  et  Fextr^me  orient  qui  renfermaient  la  moiti^  de  la 
population  du  globe,  etaient  laias^  k  TScart,  quoiqu'ils  fusscnt  de 
beancoup  8U]H'-i  i(  urs  k  toute  autre  nation  dana  riustoire  de  I'hu* 
manite,  jusqu'a  I'apparition  des  grandes  nations  europeennes  apr^s 
I'aveuement  de  Terc  chrotieune,  sup^xieurea  dana  lea  arts,  lea 
sciences,  la  puissance  et  le  nonibre. 

II  serait  pen  sage  de  vouloir  restreindre  toute  possibilite  de 
connai!>sance  divine  k  une  seule  tt  a  une  tres  petite  nation  de 
I'antiquite.  Ce  serait,  semble-t-il  jetcr  du  de!>honneur  sur  le 
Maltre  de  rUniTers.  8i  faire  cela  etait  le  r^eultat  d'une  6tude 
tnsuffiaante  du  sniet,  on  pourrait  le  nommer  ignorance ;  si  on  le 
fait  malgrS  une  etude  couscieneii  iiBe  du  sujet,  c'est  une  fraude 
pieose.  II  semble  qu*il  plut  k  la  puissance  divine,  qui  crea  et 
gouTenia  le  monde,  de  r^4er  quelques-unes  de  ses  y^ht^s  les  plus 
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imporffintcs  aiix  aclhrrcnt-^  dp  diverses  conception's  rolipm«te9 
ditfeifiito.  Coiiibicn  I'cxclusion  d'une  si  granfle  partie  du  sujet, 
no  r<'tr»'Hiti  llo  pas  Thonzon  des  ecrivains  po<torieuK.  Aui^ustin 
d'liippoiiu  fie  beiiiit  exprime  autrement,  s'il  a\  ait  eu  siir  sa  table  un 
exemplaire  do  la  Tripitika,  du  Bhagavod-gita,  du  Shu-King,  ou  du 

Toute  I'atmoBpli^  intelleetaelle  a  chang^,  et  las  conceptions 

enfantiDCB  d'unc  epoque  ignoranto  et  credulene  sanraient  sabBister 
k  la  lumierc  eclutante  das  discussiiHis  modemes.  Bepresentez-vous 

im  Juif  sac  rifiant  nn  animal  dans  uno  synajro^nic  de  Londres.  Si 
un  ami  mahometan  ou  ehretien  domandait  a  un  hindou,  instruit 
dans  un  de<i  coll  Afros  de  TKtat,  de  decrire  les  croyances  et  Us  rites 
de  m  famillc,  cclui-ci  serait  ronfus  et  aurait  honto  de  parler  de  s<.»a 
culte  domehti(£ue.  Si  Pou  iuterrogeait  uu  Juii  d  Angleterre  sur  la 
cireonclsion,  0  en  serait  anssl  honteux  qu'un  Africain  ciTiiia^  le 
serait  de  son  tatouage,  on  un  Polynesian  an  sujet  des  dents  qn'on 
Ini  anrait  airacb^s  dans  son  cnfancc.  La  mutilation  ou  le  defigure- 
mcnt  du  corps  maiqnent  le  degr^  le  plus  inl^heur  de  la  degradation 
de  Religion. 

II  est  int6rcssant  d'ohscrvcr  les  difFerentes  catej^ories,  dan^  le««- 
qiif'llt's  on  peut  ran*2:er  les  conceptii'Ti'^  reliojeuses  au  inoyen  de  leurs 
traits  saillants  ou  de  la  cura(.teri^Ut|ue  de  leurs  adhurent-^.  Cos 
pauvres  mortels  nc  peuvent  manquer  de  tomber  dans  I'exageration 
d'un  cote  ou  de  Tautre.  Nous  voyons  quelques  braves  gens,  comme 
les  Jalfniens  par  exemple,  qui  ne  tnendent  pas  nne  monche,  ffit-ce 
parhasard;  tandis  que  d'antres  ont  effort  des  sacrifices  hunuuns; 
les  uns  n'ont  aucune  diyinite  a  invoquer,  les  autres  ont  plnaieurB 
objcts  dVdoration;  les  nns  ne  prient  pas  du  tout^  n*  ay  ant  riea 
k  demander  et  aucune  divinite  a  laquelle  ils  puif!5»rnt  s'adresser; 
d'autres  chnr^ent  le  fleuvc  en  coulant  de  faire  touraer  une  roue 
qui  debite  des  prierea  denuees  de  stms;  d'autres  encore  payent  des 
pretrcs  mercenaires  et  font  dire  par  eux  des  psiilmodies  inintel- 
ligibles.  Comme  nous  I'avons  dit  ^lus  haut,  il  est  de  mode  d'appeler 
idol&trie  toutes  les  andennes  religions  du  monde,  excepte  celle  des 
H^breuz :  mais  pour  quelques-unes,  ce  terme  n'est  paa  exact  et 
pour  beauooup  d'autres  il  ne  Fa  pas  6td  i  leur  d6but.  Les  con- 
ceptions brahmanique  et  greeo-romaine  farent  toujonis  idolatres : 
le  zoroastrianisme  ne  le  fut  jamais,  et  les  qaelques  adb^rents  a  ee 
systeme  qui  survivent  encore  ne  le  sont  pas  non  plus;  le  Boudd- 
hisme  et  le  ToTifueiamsme  ne  I'etaient  pas  a  leur  ori^-ine.  mais  ils  y 
sont  arrives  pen  a  pen  par  suite  de  leur  aviiissemeut  ])roton(i. 
Quelquen-unes  de  ces  conceptions  ont  un  clerge  tout  "puissant,  par 
exemple  les  Brahmanes  et  les  pretre.s  luifs  j  d'autres  n'en  ont  pas, 

Cbez  quelques-uns,  la  pensifie  de  ntire  du  proa^lytisme  ne  s'est 
jamais  prosentSe;  dans  les  temps  anciens,  I'ld^  de  faire  de  la 
propaganda  par  la  force  ou  en  frappant  d'incapacit6  legale  ae 
▼enait  que  rarement  &  Tesprit.  Toici  quelques  subdiTisums : 
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T.  Les  religions  dans  lesqiielles  le  prosulytisme  est  iuvolontairr', 
coinine  c'est  le  eas  pour  le  liraliinanisme  par  exeiiiple,  qui  aduu  t 
cliiu|ue  aimee  Jans  son  seiii  des  centaiues  de  tribus  iiiitirieure^  iiou- 
aryennes,  sans  en  Itre  responsable  semble-t-il. 

II.  Celles  o&  le  proB^lytisme  est  permis ;  le  JadaYsme  admettait 
et  adraet  encore  les  proselytes  d'une  mani^re  i^guli&re. 

III.  Celles  dans  lesqttellcs  le  proselytisme  eat  iin  devoir  et  une 
oblin^ation,  soit  par  la  persuasion,  soit  par  la  force.  Le  Bouddhisme 
et  le  Jamisme  repr^scntent  la  premi^Te  fin  ccs  deux  altemntives. 
Le  Judaisme,  pendaDt  ses  deniieres  aiuiees,  obligeait  les  tribus 
Taincues,  Kdomites,  Ammonitos,  Moabites,  4  se  faire  circoucire. 

La  nature  des  croyances  religieuses  constituo  une  autre  variete  : 

I.  Le  Zoroastrianisme,  le  Brahmamflme,  et  le  JadaYsme  6taie]it 
systdmes  Nationals  aveo  une  formula  de  foi,  des  rites  detennin^s 

et  des  livres  sacres. 

IL  Le  Confacianisme  4tait  simplement  tin  code  de  morale  sociale 

et  politique. 

III.  Vers  la  fin  do  Pexistence  do  la  religion  greco-romiiine,  la 
j)bilo^phie  telle  (}ii'elle  etait  enseignee  dans  les  ©coles,  prit  la  place 
du  rituel  et  des  croyances. 

IV.  Le  Bouddhisme  n*6tait  que  de  rath^isme. 

Une  autre  division  peut  se  faire  eomme  suit : 

I.  Les  religions  positivr^  basoes  sur  Penseigneraent  de  quelques 
homme«  qui,  de  propos  delib6re,  so  Roparerent  des  traditions  du 
pasjie  :  etitre  autres  le  Judaisme,  lo  Zoruastrianisrae,  et  le  Boudd- 
hi^TiiL- :  dans  certains  cas  le  cbef  se  borna  a  coditier  et  a  arraiis;er 
dc's  cuuceptions  existant  auparavant  par  exemple  le  Coufucianisme 
et  le  Tao-Tsee. 

II.  Les  religions  traditionnelles,  dont  on  ne  peut  faire  remonter 
I'origine  &  aucun  fondateur  unique  et  qui  ne  furent  pa^^  prupag^ea 
par  one  autorit6  indiTiduelle  puisqu'elles  ftdsaient  part  de  Then- 
tage  da  pass^. 

Les  relip'^ns  positives  de  Tancien  monde,  ne  firent  pns  lenr 
apparition  commo  ideesj  nouvellen,  mnif,  furent  plutot  le  de\  elopjjf- 
ment  regulier  d'une  religion  proexistautc ;  il  fulluit  consulter 
les  ancieusi  instincts  religieux,  et  memo  adopter  les  anciennes 
formes  presentees  sous  un  aspect  et  un  nom  difEerents.  On  ne 
pout  bien  comprendre  une  religion  positive  i  moins  d'avoir  dtudie 
A  I'aide  de  mat^riauz  sunrivants,  la  religion  traditionnelle  qui  I'a 
prgced^e.  Les  langues  presentent  quelquc  analogic;  quelques 
Lmgoes  sont  mortes  sans  avoir  rien  produit :  il  en  est  de  meme 
de  oartainea  conceptions  religieuses.    La  religion  et  la  langue 
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ejrypti^'TiTif-  offrent  un  cxcmple  da  fait  en  question,  Quolqiies 
Imiiumi*^  out  dunne  naissance  a  de  nouFelles  lances  j  d'autres 
Bout  demeurees  pterilt's. 

Ces  conceptions  ontit^ues  uuL  ce  trait  eommuii  de  ressemblance, 
qu'elles  ne  reposaient  flor  aucime  profeBaon  de  foi  et  oonsb- 
taient  uniqaeinent  en  uwtitationB  et  en  pratiques.  Le  ritud 
4tait  le  resum6  de  toutes  ces  religions,  il  faisait  paitie  de  In  vie 
sociale  et  chacun  s'f  conlomait  oomme  on  se  eerait  conform^  i 
toute  autre  habitude  sociale.  Les  hommes  acceptaient  sane 
examen  leur  religion  comme  leur  forme  de  ponvcrarmcnt :  W% 
n'otairnt  ni  tenus  de  la  comprendre,  ni  ast^t'Z  lianlis  pour  la 
eriti(|inr ;  ils  u'avaient  ni  le  choix  ni  la  volonte  d'en  changer; 
pile  fonuait  une  partie  de  leui'  bagage  pour  le  voyage  de  la  vie. 
Le  temps  passa,  et  d'une  generation  k  une  autre  survinrent  des 
cbangements  de  milieu,  d'habitudes  sooialeB,  de  langage  et  de 
conception  leligieuse,  et  Ton  s'y  eooforma  jusqn'A  ee  que  la  fin 
amv&t. 

Un  autre  trait  caiact^zistiqne  ne  tarde  pas  k  attirer  notze 

attention :  la  religion  n*avait  pas  pour  but  le  salut  des  amcs 
prises  individuellement,  la  purification  de  chatjue  ccenr,  elle  ne 
BO  proposait  pas  d'anieliorer  I'adorateur  en  vue  du  chtingeinent 
final,  elle  n'avait  d'autrc  raison  d'existcnce  que  pour  la  conserva- 
tion et  le  bien-etre  de  la  fcociete,  elle  s'alliait  au  patriotisme,  au 
chauvinisme,  auz  Inttes  pour  rind^pendance  dTile,  et  aux  oombets 
"pro  aris  et  focis."  Une  nation  n'etait  en  aueune  fa^on  hostile 
anx  dienx  d'une  autre  nation,  ansai  longtemps  qu'elles  n'entraieBt 
pas  en  conflit  Tune  avec  Tautre. 

Aucune  di\-inite  n'^tait  representee  comme  douee  de  la  toute- 
pui«»sanee  et  de  I'omnipresence ;  chacune  avait  a  sVceuper  de 
ses  propre^  adorateurs.  auxquels  elles  appartoiuiient  et  qui  le^ 
nourrissaieiit  et  les  eutretenaient.  Meine  iorsqu'uue  religion  a 
conception  plus  elevee  apparaissait,  1' existence  d'autres  dieux 
n'etaient  pas  contestee. 

Gertams  traits  se  retrouvent  dans  toutes  les  conceptions  rsli- 
gieuses;  quehiues-uns  dans  Tune,  quelquee-nns  dans  Tautre; 
quelques-uns  dans  toutes;  tantot  dans  une  pCriode  de  leur 
existence,  tantot  dans  une  autre,  avec  des  diiferences  de  noms 
et  de  details,  mais  au  iond  toojours  les  memos.  Ce  sont  les 
traits  suivants: 

1.  Antliropomor]t]ii-me  de  la  divinito,  polylheismo. 
II.  Sejour  de  la  diMuite  au  milieu  de  ses  adorateurs. 

III.  Theophanies,  visions,  bons  et  mauvais  esprits. 

IV.  Culte  primitif  des  animaux,  heros,  et  fetiches. 
Y.  Onlte  des  anc^tres,  domestique,  national. 

VI,  Autels,  reliques,  pilerinages. 
VXI.  Sacrifices :  animaux,  T^getaux,  humains. 
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TIH.  Fri^re  formelle :  oraie,  par  procuration,  ou  pai*  niecan- 
isme. 

IX.  Bituel  depouTYU  de  sens,  cloches,  musique,  danses,  pro- 
oesoons,  enoens. 
X.  IntrigaeB  de  prdtm,  neeidoce,  usurpation  de  pouvoin. 

XI.  Purete  ou  impurete  ceremonidle. 
XII.  Jeuiid,  edlibat,  asc^eiaiiie,  oidres  religieux. 

XIII.  Jours  de  rcpos,  fetes. 

XIV.  Doctrine  esoterique  et  exoteriquc. 
XV.  Miracles :  bienfaisants  et  malfaisants. 

XVI.  Songes,  auji^urcs,  predictions,  ordnlies  (^preuvea). 
XVII.  Peches  uatiouuux :  hoBtilite  des  diviuitet). 
XVIII.  Signes  du  del. 
XIX.  Soroellerie :  possession  par  les  malins  esprits. 

XX.  DifTerentes  mani^res  d'arranger  les  morts. 
XXI.  Motions  d'eschatologie,  et  jugement  apr^  la  mort. 
XXil.  Mutilation  du  ooips,  tatouage,  marques  de  caste,  cir« 

concision. 
XXTTT.  Coutnmes  nbominubles. 
XXIV.  Conception  du  sort,  veugeanee  divine. 
XXV.  Auuules  ecrites  sur  des  materia ux  varies,  pierres  gravees 

en  relief. 
XXYI.  Tradition. 
XXVil.  Saintet^  de  certaines  fonctions  siculikes  et  religieuses. 
X  X  V I T I ,  Xecc8.site  des  bonnes  ocuvres. 
XXIX.  Absence  de  spiritualite. 
XXX.  Architecture,  sculpture,  Utt4ratiue,  monuments  reli- 
gieux. 

Ck>NCLU8I0X. 

Bmerson  Isit  obserm  que  la  traduction  syst^matique  des  livreB 
sacres  de  POrient  jouerait  un  r51e  dans  la  r^rganisation  de  la 
pens^  religieuse,  qui  est  caract^risfie  par  le  d^ur  d'adoucir  les 

lignes  de  demarcation,  de  reconnaitre  dans  toutes  les  religions 
lee  elements  de  la  Verite,  et  d'assigner  4  chacune  la  place,  qu'elle 
a  oocupee  dans  1*6  dn  rati  on  de  I'esprit  humain. 

Noiis  trouvons  dans  I'liistoin'  la  trace  de  ce  fait  important 
qu'uue  partie  de  rheritapre  pnuiitif,  intellectuel  et  spirituel  de 
Phumanito,  quelle  que  suit  la  race,  la  conformation  physique, 
la  couleur,  la  langue,  ou  la  civilibatiou,  a  et^  dounee  a  diSerentes 
nationa  contemporaines  ou  qui  se  sont  succM^  les  unes  aux 
antree.  Dans  toute  tentative  faite  pour  divelopper  les  fiicultes, 
ntiliser  les  ressouroes  ou  ^largir  les  idees,  le  sens  religieux  doit 
aToir  une  port  et  une  part  importante.  II  est  difficile  d  imaginer 
comment  on  pourrait  mesurer  le  progr«^8  de  la  vie  humaine  si  re 
n'est  par  la  naissanoe,  le  ddveloppement,  le  d^din,  et  la  disparitiou 
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d»-s  conceptions  reli^neusfs.  TJne  limite  semble  ctre  imposee  anx 
Inninies  et  k  la  rtligion  <lc  nieme  qu'aux  arbres  d  une  foret ; 
chacun,  en  son  temps  doit  fuire  place  a  des  sucoesseurs  plus 
Tigoureux,  mais  langues  et  religioa  laiBsent  tine  empronte;  il 
ne  pent  7  aroir  de  mouTement  retrograde  dans  cette  lutte;  un 
progres  doit  etre  fait,  et  ces  deux  &ciiltl«  de  rfaomme,  qui  lui 
pemettent,  Fiine,  d^entretcnir  des  rapports  avec  la  aoci^te^  I'antre, 
des  nipports  avec  le  Mattfe  de  raniTen,  doivent  marcher  de  pair 
avec  le  developpemcTit  hiimain. 

Ecrivnnt  avec  la  har(lii->e  du  phil(isophe,  libre  do  touto  idAe 
precoiUj'ut;  ^^^ntimental^,  ct  des  cntravt  s  de  la  s<  ()lastii|iie.  «ur  Tiue 
qne-^tion  ouverte  a.  la  disciissiun  et  basee  i^ur  une  evidence  bistorii  jiie 
positive,  je  ne  puis  faire  autreuient  que  d'envisager  tous  oes  pLeuo- 
mdnes  comme  des  Messages  enT0j4e  avz  raees  hnmaiiies,  noiie, 
brune,  rouge,  jaune,  et  blanche,  raoea  de  cr^atmes  se  diatmgaant 
de  la  brate  par  la  station  yerticale  a»ipwiwo%  et  par  le  don  d'lin 
langage  articul6  (\nXov),  ou,  en  d'autres  texmes  que  oe  furent 
diverses  representations  du  Moi,  de  I'Univers,  et  de  Dieu.  lis 
att*  >tf  nt  les  aspiration^'  et  les  desirs  du  Genus  Homo,  proelame? 
par  quelque<5-im8  des  Grands  HAros  de  la  morale,  qui  apparureut 
a  divorsefs  »'po(|ue8  et  prouoneerent  des  paroles  iueffa^ables  con- 
comaiit  iioub-mtimes,  notre  procbaiu,  uotre  Dieu.  Dans  les  siecles 
precedents  nous  manquions  d'une  connaissance  suffisante  des  faits. 
Ji'ons  6tions,  dans  nn  sens,  trop  cr§dules,  dans  I'antre,  craintilB  & 
Pexces.  Maintenant  none  voyons  dairement  &  travera  tons  les 
sidles  se  ddrelopper  un  plan  suivi,  et  Dieu,  tonjonn  present, 
travaillant  avec  rhomme  i  toutes  les  pdriodes  de  son  existence; 
un  peu  ici,  un  pen  Id,  mais  toujours  marchant  cn  avant.  De 
nienio  quo  les  ditferents  traits  qui  apparaissent  dan.s  toutes  les 
P'ligions,  nous  disent  que  tons  les  hommos  snnt  freres,  malgre 
leurs  differences  pbyi'iqiies,  de  meme,  I'existence  continue  d'nne 
dispensation  caluie  et  immuable,  nou!?  apporto  la  conviction,  que 
nous  flommes  tous  la  mfime  argile  entro  les  mains  du  meme  potior, 
qui  nous  fa^onne  afin  que  nons  puissions  ^tro  estim6»  dignes  d*etro 
appeles  enfants  de  Dieu. 

Wy  a-t-il  pas  d'autro  altematiTe  ?  II  y  en  a  deux.  Je  dois 
d*embl6e  abandonner  la  premiere,  &  savoir,  que  toutes  les  races 
de  rinimanit/'  avant  I'ere  cbretienne  quitterent  la  ?cene  de  ce 
nionde  ])our  eiitrer  dans  les  tourmeuts  eternels,  ainsi  que  le  supirere 
<  «>mplaiKammeiit  le  psidmist^*  hebrcu  :  ])s.  ix,  17,  *VLe8  mocbants 
r«  toumeront  ou  sepulcre;  toutes  les  nations  qni  oublient  Dieu  y 
retoumeront."  II  se  pent  que,  d'une  fa^ou  genemle,  quelques 
pcrsonnes  conserrent  encoro  cette  mani^re  de  Totr.  Totrte  sdr^ritd 
dcvant  etre  exclue  de  cet  Essai,  je  me  tais. 

La  seeonde  altematiTe  sontenue  par  des  honmies  Bons,  bien- 
veillants,  mais  ijrnorants  est  que,  d'une  facjon  ou  d'une  autre,  les 
grandes  nations  de  i'antiquite  se  fitay^rent  nn  dhemin,  lond^rent 
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des  empires,  construisirent  des  temples,  graverent  des  inscriptions, 
qui  Bubsutent  encore  de  nos  joturs,  scnlptdrent  on  pcignirent  des 
tableaux  que  nous  poavons  Toir  encore,  ^crivirent  des  documents 
qui,  gr&ce  ft  une  succession  de  copies,  sent  parvenus  jusqu'd  nous, 
et  nous  sont  intelligibles.  Ceux  qui  nous  ont  ainsi  prec^es  dans 
I'l  minre  du  monde  etaient  ^videmment  puissants  et  instruits, 
f  ^nililfs,  ici  dc  cnnstniire  des  pyramided,  14  de  tailler  des  temples 
dans  U'  i-ix  Irt,  et  leurs  tuhli'ttes  et  Icurs  inscriptionf^  temoip^cnt 
de  leur  dt'sir  de  vivre  duns  le  souvenir  des  siecies  subsrcpicnts.  Si, 
parcourant  lo  Musee  britannique,  uous  eontemplons  ces  interes- 
santes  peintures,  ces  documents  inscrits  sur  la  pierre,  la  brique, 
le  papjrus,  ou  le  parehemin,  nous  sommes  frappes  du  fait  que  tbus 
•emblent  avoir  m  inspire  par  un  sentiment,  sinon  le  m4me» 
du  moins  pres^ue  pareU,  et  que  nous,  modemi'8,  nous  nommous 
sentiment  religieux,  ils  etaient  tons  ce  que  Paul  4  Atli^es  nom- 
mait  '*  htauaifinvcs.^^  Lcs  Tois  T  sont  representes  romme  adcirant 
une  {)nis<aneo  plus  p*ande  qu'eux-memes,  lui  rendant  t^rafc  pour 
leurs  virtoinvs  et  leur  prosperite,  invoquant  sa  ])rote<  iion.  Dos 
inscriptions  ^ravCes  sur  los  rochers  ot  peniblcment  dechittrees  par 
iiob  contemporaiu»H,  uue  voix  s'eleve,  precliunt  Tumour  du  prochain, 
la  mifl^TiGorde  envers  les  animauz,  la  tolerance  sur  les  sujets 
religieux.  Nous  reconnaisflons  ^ue  ces  hommes,  nos  pred^cesseurs 
^loignls,  6taient  des  hommes  qui«  en  dejiit  de  toutes  les^difFerences 
de  temp>«,  do  Ueu,  de  milieu,  esperaient,  desiraient,  cruignaient, 
demandiaient  lea  m^mes  (Ikjsi-s,  s'adi-essant  4  la  meme  Personne. 
Devons-nous  croire  que  \v  Maitrc  des  hommes,  le  memo  hier, 
aujourd'bni.  »>t  «'ternL'llenicnt,  si  ])lein  de  bonte,  de  miserieorde,  et 
d'amour  cuvt  rs  toutes  ties  pauvres  creatures,  no  ce  souciat  pas 
de  ces  inuombraljlos  millions  de  payens  incirconcis,  qu'il  les  aban- 
donnat  a  leur  soit,  que  son  Saint  Esprit  ne  parlat  pas  d  leur 
conscience,  ne  rdpondit  pas  &  leura  pri^res,  et  qu*il  reserrftt  tout 
Bon  amour  pour  les  qudques  brebis  de  la  race  h^braique  jusqu'i 
I'aT^nement  de  I'^re  clir6tienne,  ^poque  4  laquelle  il  auruit  ( om- 
menc<  k  prendre  soin  de  tons  ses  pauvres  enfants  sans  distinction 
dc  couleur  ou  de  race.  Nous  savons  d'une  mani^re  positiTe  qu'il 
aima  lo  monde  dAs  lo  comniencemont. 

Lu  n'trilmtiou  de  J)iou  est  lento  niais  sure.  Le  dt' veloppoment 
si  lent  d<'<  (  (inceptions  religiouscs  ne  uous  foumit-il  i)as  un  oxemple 
de  la  patieuee  inepuisable  et  du  long  support  du  Mailre  du  Tuuivers  ? 
Tantot  d'un  c6t6,  tantot  de  Pautre,  ^hec,  aussi  bien  que  suce^ : 
manifestation  des  facultls  intellectueUes  les  plus  ^lev4es  dans  la 
oonception,  et  de  la  degradation  la  plus  abjecte  dnns  la  pratique. 
Si,  par  lui-mlme,  Pbomme  avuit  pa  fouler  aux  pieds  la  foiblesse 
inhlrente  4  sa  nature,  Bouddba  Paurait  fait.  S'il  sufHsait  de 
respecter  les  anopfres  ot  los  devoirs  sociaux  pour  etre  sauve,  Kong- 
Fa-Tnee  n  Tdabon'-  ini  systeme  do  ce  jyonro,  qui  a  vecu  pivs  de 
3000  ana.    bi  ie  ciei  pouvait  etre  pris  par  la  yioieucci  i'auteur  du 
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Bbagavad-gita,  le  Q^irTr^aiov  /ic*Xo«,  le  Divinum  Carmen,  de  Tecole 
dc  Sankhya,  quoique  son  nom  ne  aoit  pas  parvenu  jasqu'i  BOUi^ 
winit  pa  y  ^toe  admit.  B'il  ne  tombe  pas  i  tem  nn  aeol  passeran 
Sana  la  Tolont^  de  Dieo,  il  noiia  est  penma  de  penier  hmnbleiiieiit, 
que  Socnte,  fils  de  Sophnnuaqfae  n*a  pas  vtr  u  ot  n%->t  paa  moit  si 
noblement  sana  remplir  quelqae  role  le  plan  divin  en  serraat 
dVxemple  pour  les  si^des  futnr??.  Ces  sacre?  *k  Tantiquite,  pousses 
par  le  tiifftnm  qui  etait  eu  eux  A  ^laborer  les  STstemes  eiryptien, 
babyionien,  a^syrit  n,  bralimanique  (avant  qu'Abraliam  fut,  ils 
etnicnt)  n'etait  iit  pas  des  enfants  occupe*?  h  con«triiir«^  des  cbateaux 
de  cartes,  ou  des  edifices  sur  le  sable  que  la  prochaine  maree  vien- 
dnit  balayer.  Lea  empiies  hnmauu  dont  ila  faisaient  paitie  aont 
d^traita  dEepaislongteinpa  et  preaqueeaUi^a,  maia  lenia  oonoeptions 
▼ivTont  i  tonjoiin,  qii*elles  aieot  confines  au  papyrus  ou  i  la 
pierre,  enseyelies  dans  une  tombe  on  transmises  vcrbalement  de 
g^lrations  rn  iTLn^rations  jnBqn'i  ce  qne  TrnTentioiL  de  I'alphabet 
eCit  permit  de  ks  fixer  snr  le  parchemin. 

Ils  cberchaicnt  Dieu,  s'il  leur  6tait  pos-iible  de  le  trouver,  et  le 
Saint-Espirit  parlait  a  leur  oonsriencc,  seprimnt  le  bien  du  mal,  et 
r^alisaut  les  paroles  d'un  poete  qui  yecut  avunt  T^re  chretiemie : 

ChmfringBiv  nt  arcta 
Katnne  primus  portamm  elaostn  eapiret. 
Ergo  viyida  vis  animi  perricit,  et  eztiu 
Proecssit  lon^e  flammantia  moenia  mundi, 
Atqae  omne  immensnm  peragnnrit  mente  animoque, 

iMcrHwi^  L  73* 
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THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  A 
Lbctu&b  dsuvsrbd  at  thb  BsmsH  Musbum, 

I}£C£MB£E  lO,  l894« 

I\  a  lecture  on  this  subject  you  must  not  expect  to  hear 
from  me  a  word,  or  the  suggestion  of  a  thought,  derogatory  to 
the  Doctrines  of  Christianity  :  you  would  not  have  come  to  me, 
if  you  bad  anticipated  any  such  thing,  nor  should  I  have  accepted 
your  mntation  with  aach  a  yiew :  we  atand  ott  an  entire  and 
nnletfiined  belief,  that  in  the  f  ulnesa  of  time  God  ao  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  na  His  only  Son,  that  through  Him  all  the 
world  might  be  saved,  not  the  Hebrew  Race  only. 

My  Piibjert  relates  solely  to  what  happened  before  the  great 
Anno  Domini,  so  no  allusions  to  Mahomctanism,  or  any  Religious 
conception,  whose  orisrin  is  of  a  l;itpr  (Into,  will  bo  found  in  my 
remarks.  The  position  of  mankind  betore,  and  subsequent  to, 
that  Epoch  is  totally  different:  up  to  that  Epoch  God's  plan 
of  Salvation  had  not  been  made  known  to  mankind ;  after  that 
date  thia  cannot  be  aaid.  We  are  not  here  to  paaa  judgment  on 
the  apiritnal  poaition  of  thoae,  who  know  not  the  Lord,  but  we 
must  note  the  fact,  that  only  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
world  are  nominally  Chriatiaoa  at  the  oloae  of  the  Ninet<>enth 
Century,  and  that  the  annual  increase,  by  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  of  the  non-Christian  world,  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
converts  to  Christianity  in  non-Christian  Regions. 

I.  My  tirst  point  is,  that  it  is  wrong,  tlioroughly  wrong,  to 
scoff  and  laugh  at  the  Ancient  Religious  conceptions  of  the  Human 
Bace:  they  were  men  like  ourselves,  of  Hke  passiona  aa  onr 
contcmporaiiea.  Many  of  the  great  Nationa  of  antiquity  have 
kft  behind  them  aplendid  architectural  monnmenta,  and  a  vast 
and  noble  literature.  Tlu  re  were  Fhiloaophera  in  their  midst, 
•Qch  aa  Socratea  and  Plato,  Zoroaster,  the  Hindu  Sagea,  Gai&tama 
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Buddha,  and  Kon<i:-Fu-Tse6,  and  others,  who  have  left  behind 
words  and  thoughts,  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
On  the  monaments  they  are  depicted,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
aa  worshipping  their  National  and  Personal  Ood,  flying  to  Him 
in  advenity,  seeking  His  counsel,  returning  thanks  for  Hia 
honnty :  that  the  form,  which  that  Worship  assumed,  differs 
from  ours,  and  this  Epoch,  is  not  to  ho  wondered  at.  Each 
generation  of  men  is  the  creature  of  its  own  Epoch :  the  cliances 
are.  that  they  in  their  ignorance  would  smile  at  our  Churches, 
and  Worship:  let  us  be  more  noble,  and  show  that  we  are  wiser: 
we  know  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  He  i&  a  spirit, 
and  murt  he  worshipped  in  spirit  and  tiiith;  that  He  aearches 
the  heart,  and  that  ontward  show  goes  for  nothing. 

II.  We  have  then  to  meet  anouier  objection,  that  to  show  any 
interest  in  such  subjects,  to  give  any  credit  for  piety,  or  purity, 
to  the  ancient  Races  of  Mankind,  indicates  a  laxity  of  belief  in 
the  Christian  Yority  :  there  are  some,  who  composedly  consign 
all  the  non-Christian  Races  before  Anno  Domini  to  Hell-tire, 
reserving  a  modihed  way  of  escape  to  the  petty  tribe  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  Acts  xvii.  26  we  remi,  that  (rml  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  Nations  of  men;  and  another  writer  tells  us,  that  He 
hateth  nothing  that  He  hath  made*  All  the  above-mentioned 
nn-Christian  ideas  must  he  broshed  away.  An  inquiry  into  the 
Beligious  conception  of  the  ancient  Races  is  one  of  the  roost 
profitable  and  interesting  of  Studies:  it  fortifies  the  belief  of 
Christians,  because  it  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

IIT.  On  reaching  my  third  point  I  must  lay  down  as  a  fact, 
that  Man  h;is,  and  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  Religious  Animal. 
Historians  reconl  no  Race,  which  has  not  some  indication  of  a 
recoguiliun  by  man  of  a  Towur  j^reater  thau  himself,  and  a  VV  orbhip: 
it  is  the  same  now  among  the  most  barbarous  Races,  to  which 
Europeans  have  access.  And  there  is  found  to  be  a  progress  in 
the  Religions  oonoeption,  as  people  rise  in  dyiliiation,  and 
knowledge. 

IV.  The  first  st  i^^e  is  Animism,  or  the  Worship  of  qpits,  bad 

or  good,  friendly  to  man,  or  hostile:  the  manner  in  which 
this  has  brcn  developed  is  multiform.  The  Tr€'e,  the  Serpent,  the 
Lingam,  seem  to  have  been  the  primeval  objects  of  Worship; 
risinjj  hijrher  came  the  Worship  of  Animals,  Totemism,  Eeticism, 
Aiilhropomorphisra.  We  can  lorui  a  judgmeut  as  to  what  Uiey 
were  by  considetmg  the  account  sent  home  of  what  some  now 
are:  In  East  Equatorial  Africa,  in  many  tribes,  no  such  things 
as  idolatry  or  fetish  are  to  be  itound.  There  are,  however,  the 
greatest  superstitions,  and  ramifications  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
ordeal  is  very  paramount.  The  natives  have  some  belief  in  a 
Creation,  and  a  shady  belief  in  the  personality  of  a  grt^at  Being 
who,  they  thought,  had  created  them.    Pxacticallyi  however. 
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they  have  no  belief  in  GckI,  as  an  Ethical  Being,  and  they  are 
really  ig:noraDt  of  sin,  although  they  know  Bomething  of  moral 
evil.  They  recog^ii&e  niurUer  and  adultery  as  moral  evils,  and 
their  rulers  (and  the  tribes  are  well-raled,  even  in  absolute 
lieatlieDisin,  by  a  patriarchal  GoTemment)  punish  these  evils, 
withont  recognising  them  as  sins.  They  believe  nothing  about 
•  Pnture  life,  and  although  they  have  a  great  fear  of  deatii,  that 
mee,  not  from  fear  of  what  was  coming  after  death,  but  because 
of  their  intense  liking  for,  and  great  enjoyment  of,  life.  They 
do  not  holievp  in  nnttiral  flcHth,  but  feel  certain,  that  death 
ia  eaused  by  some  iivmg  person.  The  great  enemyy  which  has  to 
he  Juughty  is  ih«  profound  indifference  of  the  tribes  to  all  Religious 
matters.  In  the  Eucycloptedia  Britanniea,  ninth  edition,  vol.  xx. 
page  358,  word  **  BeUgions,*'  all  these  phases  are  set  out  in  detail 
by  a  most  competent  scholar,  and  we  may  pass  this  portion  of 
the  subject  by,  and  turn  to  the  others:  Ethical  conceptions,  or 
Book-Keligions. 

V.  The  detail  of  nameB  shows,  that  they  are  Geographically 
confined  to  Asia,  and  that  they  all  exist  to  this  day.  This  gives 
the  Still] y  of  them  an  importance,  which  is  wanting  to  those 
Keligiouh  conceptions,  which  passed  out  of  existence  in  the  early 
centuries  ot  the  Christian  era.  leaving  no  trace  of  themselves 
behind.  I  mention  (i)  the  Egyptian,  (2)  the  Babylonian,  (3)  the 
Assyrian,  and  (4)  the  Ortsco-Latin,  which  have  left  a  vast  Utiira- 
tnre  illustrative  of  their  Keligious  conceptions;  and  monuments 
on  different  kinds  of  material,  but  not  one  single  hereditary 
worshipper. 

The  first  throe  in  my  list  are  confined  to  British  India:  (1) 
Zoroastrianism  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  time :  Zoroaster^s  date 
i«  nncertain,  hut  it  is  placed  at  1500  b.c.  Its  Region  was  Central 
Afiiu,  and  Cyrus,  the  great  king  of  l%Tsia,  and  his  successors, 
reprcbeut  it  in  its  most  illustrious  period.  There  was  no  Idolatiy 
there :  it  came  into  contact  with  the  Hebrews  at  Babylon,  and 
it  is  asserted,  that  it  lent  to  them  the  conception  of  Angels,  or 
pei^nified  qualities  of  the  great  Creator,  the  idea  of  a  Future  State 
of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  or  Satan, 
whose  name  occurs  but  in  three  of  the  pre-Exilic  Books  of  the 
Old  Tf  staraent,  while  the  name  Beelzebub  never  occurs  at  all  in 
the  OM  T«'>»taTTM>nt.  Suhst  Jjuciitly  it  was  uprooted  from  Persia  hy 
tin-  MaliOUK'tan  licligion,  ami  is  now  represented  by  a  few  thousand 
of  worthy  and  respectable  Pursi  settled  in  India :  tht^  literature 
of  tbb  Religious  conception  is  very  ample  and  interesting,  and  iias 
been  translated  and  published  in  Europe. 

(2)  Brahmanism  is  represented  by  at  least  two  hundred  Millions 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  spread  over  an  enormous  area;  with 
a  powerful  Priesthood,  splendid  Temples,  a  magnificent  literature, 
and  an  antiquity,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any  date :  it  has 
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ftectp,  and  suhdiTisions,  each  containing  Millions :  it  never  waa 
either  intolerant  of  other  Keligions  outside  of  itself,  or  of 
diTergenee  of  oonGeptaoiie»  which  in  Europe  are  called  heresiea. 
ipitbiii.  It  never  was  intentionally  propagandist,  and  yet  year 
^gf  year  under  the  slow  prograss  of  ciTilization,  tribes,  who  weie 
previously  Animistic,  paaa  into  the  lower  castes  of  Hinduism: 
it  is  distinctly  idolatrous  in  practice,  though  highly  spiritual  in 
dojrraa.  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  is  giving:  out  of  its 
bosom  new  lorms  of  Religious  conception,  hii^hly  spiritual  and 
nionil,  ba«»ed  on  its  own  sacred  Books,  but  borrowing  much  froni 
the  Ecligious  conceptions,  which  came  into  existence  after  the 
great  Anno  Domini. 

(3)  Jainism.  Sometimes  Jainism  ta  mixed  up  with  Biiddhiam, 
and  Bometimea  Mended  with  Brahmanism,  from  which  it  isaued* 
Contem])orary  with  the  other  wise  and  great  men,  who  left  a  mark 
on  the  Religious  History  of  the  world.  600  b.c.  lived  Piraanath^ 
the  foundt  r  of  the  Jaina  ascetics,  which  word  means  "  conqueror 
of  lusts  aod  desires":  two  centuries  later  lived  Mahavira,  who 
gave  the  ultimate  form  to  the  conception  and  the  brotherhood. 
Both  Jainism,  and  Buddhism,  in  their  very  essence,  rtpresented 
a  rebellion  against  Priestcraft  and  the  Biahmiub:  they  ditfer 
from  each  other  in  dogma :  Jainism  never  left  India :  both  lay 
atress  on  Morality,  Charity,  Pnrity,  Patience,  Contemplation, 
Knowledge:  hoth  get  rid  of  oaate,  and  are  atiieistio:  inefiable 
blifls  is  the  object  of  Jainism,  as  Kirvana  is  of  Biiiiddhiam :  they 
number  one  and  a  half  Million:  they  enjoin  mercy  to  all  living 
creatures,  and  place  a  cloth  om-t  their  mouths  to  protect  insects 
from  absorption  into  their  throats  :  they  have  a  considerable 
literature,  a  Priesthood,  and  ibrms  of  Worship,  and  an  antiquity 
of  2500  years. 

(4)  With  Buddhism  we  leave  the  shores  of  India,  and  pa^ 
into  the  great  round  worid  both  in  theory  and  practice :  up  to 
thia  Epoch,  600  9.0.,  a  Beligious  conception  had  been  a  Kational 
affiur:  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  area  by  colonies  or  con- 
quest, but  Buddhism  marks  an  Epoch  in  the  History  of  man: 
it  was  the  first  attempt  by  argument  and  by  example  to  spread 
a  Universal  belief,  not  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  force  of 
words  of  advice.  It  is  remarked  by  Beal  ("Buddhism  in  China," 
p.  82)  that  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  Buddhist  lies  in  this: 
it  was  utterly  unselfish:  its  teachers,  lui lowing  the  example  of 
Biiddha,  lay  down,  that  the  greatest  good  and  happiness,  that 
a  man  can  enjoy,  ia  to  do  good  to  otheiB :  th$  thought  of  tdf  m  mUi 
the  greater  Iotc  of  others  than  of  ourselves  ia  the  end  of  Bdigicn. 
Can  we  wonder  that  auch  a  doctrine,  illustrated  by  the  outward 
liring  of  the  teacher,  conquered  the  Far  East,  and  in  spite  of 
fnjjhtful  corruption,  and  contamination  by  previously  existing 
forms  of  Animism,  still  retains  its  hold  on  Millions,  ^ar  beyond 
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the  Slim  totril  of  the  followers  of  any  other  Relip^ous  conception. 
Six  ceiituries  later  the  sume  Doctrines  of  pur©  Altruism,  and 
Christian  Socialism,  were  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  greater  than 
Biiddha;  but  it  may  be  receiyed  as  a  certainty,  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence,  or  reasonable  probabili^,  of  any  historical 
connection  between  them :  if  there  he  a  resemblance  (and  there  is)» 
it  is  not  doe  to  the  quoting  by  our  Master  of  the  utterances 
of  His  great  predecessor  in  the  Far  East,  but  solely  to  the 
Birailarity  of  the  condition,  under  which  the  two  movements 
grew  in  an  Asiatic  People,  and  the  teaching  of  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  to  Bmlilha,  the  humblest  and  holiest  of  the  Human  Kace, 
pointing  out  the  Noble  Way  of  loving  one's  neighbour  bettor 
than  one's  self.  Let  us,  therefore,  guard  onrselves  against  two 
errors :  the  first  of  thinking  for  a  moment,  that  the  teaching  of 
onr  Master  was  only  a  reproduction  of  the  teaching  of  Human 
teachers  in  days  gone  by;  and  the  second,  almost  greater  than 
the  first,  of  withholding  from  seekers  after  God,  like  Socrates, 
Buddha,  Konp-Fu-Tsro,  and  Zoroaster,  the  honour  due  to  tliem 
of  beinsr  in  their  particular  a<^e  and  country,  and  up  to  the 
degree  of  development  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  extent  of 
the  Mes^sage  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  charged  by 
the  Euler  of  the  World  with  a  Message  to  their  fellow -creatures, 
the  biflnence  of  whieh  has  lasted  so  many  centuries,  and  can 
nsTsr  die.  When  the  Fulness  of  Time  came,  and  tiie  Son  of 
Ood  bec»me  incarnate,  their  work  was  completed,  and,  though 
in  a  degraded  form  they  linger  on,  they  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  Religious  conceptions  of  the  present  Epoch. 

(5,  6)  The  preat  Religious  conceptions  of  China,  Oonfncianif^m 
and  laouisMi.  may  be  pa!ised  over  with  a  few  words  :  a(  ( i):iipli>ihed 
writ«  rs  havf  made  all  classes  familiar  with  them.  Like  [>utl«iliisra 
they  both  imply  Atheism :  Confucianism  pai  Lakes  more  of  the 
character  of  a  Social  Moral  Code  than  of  a  Theology:  the 
Emperor  is  the  pinnacle  of  the  edifice,  the  structure  of  which 
is  for  this  world  only :  Kong-Fn*Tsee,  who  lived  about  600  b.c, 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  legislator,  but  a  careful  collector  and 
eodifier  01  existing  precepts,  oral  or  written,  which  date  back  to  a 
remote  past:  we  Fremed  to  see  an  analogue  of  the  Htcniry  position 
of  Kzm  on  tlie  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  Exilo,  n^iout  the  same 
date,  wht  II  the  Books  of  the  Hebrews  were  co<lihed.  Ancestral 
Wor'^hip  is  a  preat  feature,  hut  there  is  no  word  about  a  Future 
State,  Purgatory,  or  Hell.  The  great  codilier  never  claimed  tho 
power  of  Miracles,  or  the  gift  of  Inspiration,  hut  he  dearly  felt, 
that  he  had  a  Superhuman  Mission :  Goodness  and  happiness  in  this 
world  was  the  object  of*  his  teaching :  he  died  tittering  no  prayer, 
and  evincing  no  apprehension :  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
men.  His  contemporary,  Laou-Tsee,  founded  the  system,  called 
Taouism^  which  may  be  described  as  the  Philosophy  of  Kature. 
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(7)  Shintoisin  is  the  old  political  Keligioa  of  Japan  :  it  is 
scarcely  worth  notioe^  and  a  much  longer  existence  cannot  be 
expected:  it  is  a  aurvival  of  ^t  ages. 

(8)  The  last  on  my  list  is  Judaism,  the  holders  of  which 
BeligiOQS  coDCcption  number  now  about  eight  Millions,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  world.  Their  Beligion  is  nominally  a  National 
one,  but  for  eighteen  centuries  they  have  had  no  Nation  or 
country :  it  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  Race,  iu  whatever  Gentile 
country  they  have  introduced  themselves:  the  fact  is  crushing 
to  all  thoughtful  minds,  that  so  many  uf  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
after  centuries  of  cruel  discipline,  expatriation,  aud  dituippointment 
of  their  own  fond  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  should  still  deny  Him, 
who  came  of  their  own  Bace,  and  fhlfiUed  their  own  Plrophecies; 
it  seems  strange,  that  a  Zoroastrian,  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and  Con* 
fucianist,  should  in  so  msny  cases  accept  the  Precious  Promises, 
which  the  Jew  rcfnscf,  though  based  on  his  own  Scriptures,  and 
developed  on  his  own  lines,  and  prefers  a  vain,  hopeless  alternative 
of  a  system  of  degraded  lesralism,  or  an  uncorenanted  Theism, 
which  atultiries  the  Records  of  iiis  Race,  for  \"i  liat  were  the  Promises 
made  to  Abraham,  and  repeated  by  the  Trophets,  if  after  the 
lapse  of  80  many  centuries  nothing  has  fallen  to  the  Hebrew,  but 
to  be  placed  spiritually  in  the  category  of  the  ancient  Zoroastrian, 
or  the  modem  Agnostic  ? 

Dr.  Westcott,  Bishop  of  Durham,  writes  thus  in  his  "Oospel 
of  Life"  (p.  109):  "Our  knowledge  of  God  depends  on  the 
"Revelation,  which  He  is  pleased  to  make  of  Himself:  the 
"  natural  voice  of  Humanity  procbiimR  with  no  uncertain  sonnd, 
**  that  He  has  in  fact  made  Himself  known  in  various  ways, 
"and  at  various  times";  and  again  (p.  12  0^  "The  Gospel  is 
"  tho  answer  to  every  Religious  aspiratiou,  aud  need  of  man: 
«  we  must  then,  if  we  are  to  comprehend  its  scope,  try  to  hear, 
«and  understand,  every  voice  of  those,  who  have  sought  God, 
"  even  if  they  he  only  the  Toice  of  children  crying  in  the  dark/' 
I  quote  these  words,  that  my  hearers  may  perceive,  that  I  do 
not  stxind  alone.  The  Christian  Missiontury  forgets  his  high  duty, 
when  he  stoops  to  ridicule  or  abuso  the  Religious  conception*;  of 
ancient  Kti^e^.  which  he  does  nut  himself  innlerstanf^,  raid  which 
have  been  permitted  by  the  Ruler  of  tliu  Universe  to  po3sef»s  the 
hearts  of  man  for  so  many  generations  and  centuries,  1  ^-ei  k 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man:  Millions  of  Aiiilions,  from 
the  dawn  of  the  Creation  to  the  great  Anno  Domini,  were  not 
permitted  to  pass  through  their  allotted  term  of  life  without  some 
penumhra  of  the  great  Truth,  some  iofluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 
some  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  some  desire  to  find  God.  to 
worship  Him,  and,  as  the  Sanskrit  Poet  describes  fijf  i»  Rm 
for  Rffuge- 

X  careful  consideration  ol  the  mysteries  of  Human  life,  and 
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the  parses  of  History,  must  lead  a  thoughtful  Student  of  the 
relatioas  betwixt  God  and  tmm,  tis  far  as  we  can  understand  them, 
to  sorao  such  answer,  as  the  Christiaii  dispensation  supplies ;  for, 
in  tnith,  ChriBtiaiuty  is  so  reasonable,  eo  aimple,  and  so  sufficient 
for  all  Hnman  reqairements.  Bat  before  Christ  came  in  the  Flesh, 
the  elder  world  had  to  work  out  the  great  problem  in  its  own  way, 
feeling  and  groping  through  darkness  for  more  light,  and  find 
such  an  answer  as  it  could  to  thf  trretit  Riddle  of  Birth,  Life, 
and  Death.  History  supplies  us  with  solemn  narrativos^  of  tho 
attempts  to  feel  after  God  by  pious  aud  spiritual  men,  it  haply 
they  could  find  Him.  In  our  fuller  Light  we  must  not  despise  them. 
Their  temples  were  not  destroyed  by  lightning;  their  Priests 
were  not  consumed  at  the  Altar  by  fire  firom  Heaven:  Qod  was 
not  in  a  hairy,  as  some  modem  entiinsiasts  are.  He  has  allowed 
nineteen  centuries  to  pass  by  since  the  Word  became  Flesh,  and 
oountless  centuries  preceding  that  great  event:  we  must  wait 
His  pleasure  for  the  conversion  of  mankind :  a  cold  Philosophy, 
Buch  as  that  of  the  Athenian  schools,  will  not  effect  it,  as  the  mass 
understand  it  nut;  a  stern  Monility,  such  as  that  of  Koh'JJ-Fu- 
Tsee,  will  not  attain  to  it,  as  a  spiritual  Power  is  required  to 
enforce  that  Morality,  and  the  mass  care  not  for  it.  At  any 
rate,  we  can  reverently  study  His  dealings  with  mankind  since 
the  day  of  thdr  Creation. 

A  few  words  in  couclusion :  All  these  Religious  conceptions 
were,  and  still  are,  tolerant:  if  left  alone  themselves,  they  will 
leave  others  alone :  the  corse  of  Intolerance  came  into  existence 
witli  the  Religious  conceptions  after  the  great  Anno  Domini,  and 
the  followers  of  tli'^  great  Teacher  of  Love  and  Peace  have  been 
the  great  persecutors.  Islam  but  followed  the  example  of 
Christianity,  and  Islam  offered  the  alternative  of  conversion  or 
double  taxation ;  Chribtiauity  ol[ered  the  aitcruuti?e  of  Baptism 
or  Death,  until  the  date  of  the  Eeformation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  particular  tenets  of  each 
Beligioos  conception :  there  are  excellent  treatises  on  the  subject, 
nadily  accessible,  at  the  depots  of  the  8  P.C.K.  Kone  of  these 
great  ancient  Religious  conceptions,  with  the  exception  of 
Judaism,  stooped  to  the  low- water  mark  of  Religious  degradation 
as  to  mutilate  or  distigure  the  body  made  in  the  Image  of  God. 
And  with  reference  to  the  survival  of  these  ancient  conceptions, 
if  any  Missionary  tliinks,  that  he  would  mueh  prefer  a  tabula  rasa, 
and  to  deal  with  Nations  of  Agnostics,  ict  iiim  learn,  that  the 
latter  presents  the  most  dangerous  form  of  spiritual  error,  to  which 
man  can  reach. 

Hear  what  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says :  "  It  has 
'*been  borne  in  upon  us,  that  a  Religious  tone  of  mind,  though 
"  heathen,  is  a  better  field  for  Christian  cifort  than  a  non- Religious 

tone  of  mind.  In  those  Begions,  where  Europeans  are  destroying 
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**  bt'Hof  in  the  old  iieligions,  if  they  have  not  the  Religioii  of 
**  Clii  i?'t  at  hand  immediately  to  substitute,  they  have  done  more 
**  harm  to  lieiigion.  tlutu  good :  it  is  not  true,  that  the  mind, 
*'from  which  flTery  possible  Saperstition  has  been  banished,  is 
"  in  a  better  taste  of  receptivity  for  the  Tmths  which  we  hare 
"  in  hand,  than  the  mind,  which  still  retains  its  Beligious  tone, 
"  though  corrupt :  if  one  single  generation  iiiterrenes,  which  has 
**  no  Religious  habits,  no  thought  beyond  the  grave,  no  tone, 
"  which  ni:iV«'s  it  perpetually  look  np  to  that  which  is  bevond 
"it,  we  shall  find  it  harder  to  convert  thp  children  of  that 
"generntion  than  to  convert  the  followers  the  decayico'  R«  li::ions 
"of  ancient  days,  however  firmly  they  hold  to  their  own  ideas." 
These  great  lawgivers  were  each  in  their  Epoch  school -masters 
to  lead  man  to  something  higher,  that  in  Future  days  was  to  come : 
their  teachings  were  separate  tfessages  to  Mankind,  an  earnest 
that  onr  Heavenly  Father  cared  for  all  His  poor  children,  and 
did  not  restrict  His  parental  Love  to  the  few  liilliona  of  tlie 
disobedient,  and  egotistical,  sons  of  Abraham. 

The  French  theologian,  the  late  Dr.  Pressense,  in  his  book  on 
"The  Ancient  World  and  Christianity"  (x888),  makes  remarks 
to  the  followin*;  ])nrport: 

*'  The  Spirit  of  God  has  been  at  work  in  the  Pagan  world : 
Divine  lessons  are  to  be  found,  not  in  the  literature  of  the  Jews 
«*  alone,  but  also  in  the  manifold  Beligions  conceptions  of  all  tiroes: 
"  to  recognise  the  magnificent  equipment  of  Humanity  is  to  take 
"  a  higher  Tiew  of  man  as  man.  This  is  a  more  excellent  lever 
"  than  the  proclamation  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  Nothing  it 
"  gained  for  the  Gospel  by  depreciating  and  Tilifying  Human 
**  Nature." 

Ponder  over  in  yonr  hearts,  my  friends,  the  way  in  which  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe  has  dealt  with  His  poor  children :  think 
of  His  inexhaustible  Tatience  and  Loug-sufieriug :  liis  presence 
throughout  all  the  ages  was  made  manifest  by  acts  of  mercy  and 
pity.  He  chose  the  Hebrew  Bace;  and  the  utterances  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezeldel  before  the  Exile,  and  of  our  Lord  at  the  Epoch  of 
the  great  Anno  Domini,  show  how  miserably  the  chosen  Baoe 
failed,  not  only  in  duty  to  their  Jehovah,  but  in  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  Morality  to  each  other.  But  it  is  the  same  G(.><i 
in  1900  A.n.  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  1900  B.C.,  merciful, 
slow  to  anc:er,  and  of  exceeding  great  kindness  to  the  children  of 
men ;  luui  man  is  the  same  man,  desirous  of  finding  out  God,  and 
yet  slow  to  obey  Him,  knowing  the  right  way,  and  yet  prone 
to  Error.  The  story,  which  I  have  told  you,  ie«ds  like  a  great 
Parable,  but  the  actors  were  real  men^  of  the  same  passions  as  Siose 
of  the  present  day* 
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I  AX  ftmiliar  with  tiie  salvject  of  pilgrimages,  relics,  and  modem 
Miracles,  both  among  Christians  of  the  Oredc  and  Koman  per* 
taasions  and  the  non-Ghristian  world  of  Mahometans  and  Pagans. 
There  was  something  so  startlingly  unique  about  the  appearance  of 

the  Seamlri^s  Coat  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  shown  to  the  public  oiily 
after  long  inter\'al8,  that  I  took  the  o]iportunity  of  a  spare  day 
betwixt  the  Geographical  Congress  at  Heme,  in  Switzerland,  on 
Aus^ust  8,  and  the  Congress  of  the  Komish  Church  of  Bcl^um  at 
Malincs,  on  September  8,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Treves,  join  in 
one  of  th<(  Bomerous  processions,  and  be  an  eye-witness  <rf  the  relic. 
I  made  two  visits  on  two  snocessiye  days.  According  to 
practice  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  authorized  account  of  the  Holy 
Kobe,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  in 
the  French  Language,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  procuring  a  copy 
of  the  aeeount  in  Kn^ll^h.  In-  nn  Fnijlish  Romish  Priest,  who  per- 
fonned  the  pil|jrima}j:e  imd  eonimunicated  his  views  to  Ths  3fnnfh^ 
a  Komii>h  monthly,  under  the  initials  of  R.  F.  C,  and  has  sinco 
published  a  separate  volume,  under  the  name  of  Richard  F.  Clarke, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Farm  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 

Pilgrimages  are  the  peculiar  weakness  of  all  false  Beligions,  and 
the  degraded  lorms  of  the  tnie  Beligion.  Jerome,  in  his  letter  to 
Paulinus,  about  A.I>.  4I6,  denounced  the  growing  \\  >  of  the 

early  Christians.  I  quote  his  famous  passage:  *'Et  (h»  Jeroaolomis, 
et  de  Britannia,  rrqualiti^r  patet  aula  coelestis."  However,  the 
prartiee  frrcw:  \vv  may  lie  thankful,  that  no  Protestant  Church 
aceejjt-i  tlie  Idea  ot  pU<:rimage.  I  have  watched  the  great  pilj^rim- 
ages  of  the  Hindu  peoph*  to  tlie  Ganges,  or  the  Mahometan  to  some 
local  shrine,  and  of  Chrihtians  to  Jerusalem,  and  Loretto,  and 
Lonrdeft,  and  Saragossa ;  no  donht  they  are  aU  survivals  of  old 
paganism,  which  clings  to  the  skirts  of  even  a  spiritual  Beligion. 

The  motive  of  pilgrimages  seems  to  he  threefold:  (i)  To  visit 
spots  of  which  the  sacred  interest  is  undouhtedi  sach  as  Jemsalem 
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and  Palestine.  (2)  To  visit  spots  where  visions  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
are  credited,  bugIi  as  Lomdes  and  Saragossa.  (3)  To  neit  epots  in 
some  way  connected  with  our  Lord's  earthly  sojonni,  such  as  the 

Holy  House  of  Lorctto,  the  Sacred  StaiiB»  and  the  Sudarium,  or 
Pocket-handkerchief  of  Veronica,  at  Rome,  and  the  burial-sheet,  in 
which  the  Body  of  our  Lord  was  deposited  at  Turin,  the  Wood  of 
the  Cros^,  the  Nails,  the  ?>po:ir,  the  Crown  of  Thorn*;,  and  the 
Holy  Coats  at  Kome,  at  A  11:1  Tit*  nil,  and  Treves.    The  pilgrimage 
to  Treves  belongs  to  tlie  iuj^t -named  cla>s,  and  Prot<*st4ints  should 
regaitl  the  motive  with  pity  rather  than  aversion.    With  the  first 
class  of  pilgrimages  they  would  naturally  sympathize  as  regards 
the  motive,  and  no  douht  there  is  a  spiritual  advantage,  or,  at  the 
least,  joy,  in  visitmg  the  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  sojourn.  As 
to  the  second  dass,  I  have  in  late  years  visited  both  Lonrdes  and 
Saiagosaay  purchased  authorized  descriptions  of  hoth  in  French  and 
Spanish  respectively,  and  no  constirc  seems  suffiricnt  for  those,  who 
kTifnvin^  better  lend  countenanee  to  snrh  p;Upable  impost ure;*. 
But,  as  reguixis  the  third  class,  1  feel  m  it  pity  and  sorrow  than 
indignation ;  the  details  are  so  like  those,  witli  which  I  am  familiar 
in  Hindu  and  Mahometan  countries.    It  i^  well  said,  that  their 
existence  is  the  response  of  Priests,  whether  Ghzistian  or  non- 
Clunstian,  to  that  eraving^  of  poor,  weak  man  lor  something  mc$ 
tangihU  and  iuperhuman,  and  this  feeling  has  led  professors  of 
dehaaed  forms  of  Faith  to  cling  to  relics  as  remedies  against  the 
evils  and  dangers  that  surround  us.    The  feeling  is  excusable  in  an 
African  and  South  Sea  Islander;  it  may  be  tjicrated  in  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  non-Christian  Book-religions  ;  but  deplored  when 
practised  by  churches  calling  themselves  Chnstians.    It  is,  in  very 
fact,  fetish-worsliip,  for  it  is  not  a  personage,  that  is  being  adored 
for  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  but  it  is  merely  a  perishable 
article,  the  work  of  men's  hands  and  something  akin  to  the  shape- 
less idol  of  the  savage.   It  is  true  that  the  Archhishop  of  Treves, 
in.  his  opening  address,  remarked,  **  Our  veneration  of  the  sacred 
relic  is  not  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  Coat  of  Christ,  but  it  is 
intended  for  Him  who  wore  it."    So  learned  I^rahmins  have  ex- 
phiiTied  to  me  the  motive  of  the  worship  of  idols  in  India ;  so,  no 
1  uht,  the  rnifrurs  of  the  pagan  worship  in  ancient  Rome  would 
h  nc  expressed  themselves;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  is^iorant 
rural  priests,  and  their  still  more  ignorant  lioeks,  take  a  more 
obvious  view  of  the  subject ;  that  they  see  a  coat ;  that  they  adore 
a  coat ;  that  the  touch  of  that  coat  gives  sight  to  the  blind:  that 
veneration  of  that  coat  gives  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  spiritusl 
blessings  of  the  highest  order. 

It  i  jn^t  to  state,  that  the  belief  in  any  particular  relic  is  not  an 
article  of  faith ;  scepticism  is  allowed  as  to  individual  objects  ;  to 
deny  the  (\nfx  of  venerating  real  relies,  as  all  Protestants  do,  is 
heresy.   I  <^uote  the  actual  words  of  the  Pastoral  of  the  Archbishop : 
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"  Perhnp?  you  will  ask  me,  my  brethren,  whether  the  vrncra- 
tiou  of  the  holy  relio,  which  our  cathedral  pos«?e5?scs,  be  founded 
**  on  fiiet,  whether  we  must  acknowledj^o  it  to  be  the  Coat  without 
**  seam,  which  our  Lord  Jusus  Christ  wore  ou  earth.   I  think  it  is 
*'  my  pastoral  duty  to  auswer  this  question  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  oonacienoe.  Pint  of  all,  we  mmt  zemember  that 
In  tiiiis  case  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  an  article  of  faith.  It  is 
tme  that  a  Catholic,  unless  his  faith  has  suffered  shipwreck, 
must  not  doubt  in  the  least,  that  we  owe  veneration  to  the  zelios 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  saints,  and  that  we  justly  venerate 
**  the«e  relirs.    But  when  there  is  a  question  about  the  authenticity 
**  of  a  certain  relic  in  partic  ular,  then  everybody  is  perfectly  free 
**  to  form  his  opinion  on  sound  and  reusi>nable  arguments.  A 
**  Catholic,  who  wantonly  or  without   grave  reasons  doubts  or 
"  rejects  the  authenticity  of  a  certain  relic,  may  appear  arrogant 
and  inetreientt  but  he  is  not  for  that  to  be  considered  erring  in 
"  faith.   The  authenticity  of  a  relioi  like  any  other  historical  fict, 
is  founded  and  proved  on  the  testimony  of  man.    The  authen- 
"  ticity  of  no  relic,  be  it  the  most  eminent  of  the  oldest  church 
•*  in  Christendom,  falls  under  any  precept  of  Catholic  faith. 

**  According  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Bisliops  are 
**  bound,  before  «nTirtioning  the  public  exhibition  of  relics,  to  hear 
"  the  opinion  ot  pious  and  learned  men,  and  then  give  that 
**  dcciision  which  shall  be  dictated  by  truth  and  piety,  irutli 
«  demands  of  us,  that  we  confide  in  the  Tenerable  and  constant 
tradition  of  our  diocese,  that  we  never  accuse  our  ancestors  of 
credulity  or  fraud  unless  there  be  very  grave  reasons  for  doing 
"  8  '.    Such  reasons  have  never  been  put  forward.'* 

This  places  a  papist  in  his  right  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this 
Coat  for  rea<?ons  pven  lower  down.  Perhaps  some  day  the  Church 
of  Konie  will  outjp'ow  tiie  fetish  idea  and  follow  tho  example  of 
Kinj?  Ilczi'kiah  (2  Kinj^s,  xviii,  4),  "who  brake  in  pieces  the 
brn/t  n  s<  rpent  that  Moses  had  made,  for  unto  those  days  tho 
chiklren  ot  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it."  The  worship  of  any 
object  or  personage  is  a  derogation  from  the  honour  due  to  God 
alone. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  facts.  St.  Cyprian  in  one  ol  his 
writings  to  Bonatus  remarks,  '*  When  our  speech  is  concerning 
the  Lord  God,  let  us  rely  on  facts"  (Extracts  from  "The  Fathers," 
p.  148).  The  Coat  was  displayed  for  six  weeks  ending  Sunday, 
October  4,  iHgi.  It  had  bet  n  displayed  fur  a  '^iifiilar  period  iu 
1844.  The  number  of  pilerrims  in  1844  was  1,100,000;  in  1891 
it  rose  to  1,925,130.  This  is  not  a  gauge  of  faith,  but  of  facility 
of  access  arranged  for  convenient  purposes  by  a  Protestant 
OoTemment.  Besides,  as  would  be  expected,  a  great  number  of 
Protestant  tourists  swelled  the  total.  1  myself  with  my  wife  and 
dftUf^ter  passed  before  the  Coat  one  day,  and  1  and  my  daughter 
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on  the  second  day,  and  the  residing  Priest  ticked  ns  off  by  lis 
counting  machine  each  day.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  railways  in 
India  pay  good  dividends,  for  every  facility  is  given  to  HindoB  and 
llidiometans  by  special  train  to  get  to  their  place  of  pilgrimage. 

We  arrived  at  Treves  at  night,  and  hail  rooms  in  the  hotel, 
eecnred  by  telegraph,  and  found  no  unusual  crowd,  for,  in  &ct, 
the  great  majority  of  pilgrims  did  not  frequent  first-class  hotels. 
Under  our  windows,  well  in  the  night,  processions  were  passing  to 
and  from  the  cathedral,  singin*?  hymns  and  carrying  tor<  he^  There 
was  no  dittrrcnee  bftwei'n  this  and  the  usual  proeession>  oi  Roman, 
Greek,  Muhoinetuu  and  Hindu  votariej*;  in  the  night  air  the  voices, 
of  men  and  women  sound  melodiouB,  whether  the  utterance  is 
••Bam  Ban,"  or  "Wah  Gumji,*'  or  ''Hassn  Hosein,'*  "Kvne 
Eleison,'*  or  ''Ave  Maria  ;  "  there  is  not  much  reUgioas  woruip, 
or  nnion  of  the  soul  with  God,  in  either  one  or  the  other.  Next 
morning  wc  were  early  in  the  field,  and  joined  one  of  the  two 
great  parallel  lines,  %vhich  advanced  slowly  m  ambient  half-circles, 
like  the  writhins:  of  a  great  snake,  up  to  the  cathedral  door.  The 
scene  was  interesting,  and  such  a.s  has  in  all  ages  and  all  climes 
been  witnesfH^d,  at  the  Ephesian  Tem])le  tif  Diana,  at  Athens  during 
the  annual  i'auutheiiuic  festival ;  in  Egypt,  round  all  the  grand  old 
temples,  and  at  many  an  old  pagan  ahnne  in  Italy ;  for  it  is  a  mers 
function  of  filing  by  a  dead  object  in  the  same  way  as  soldiers  file 
by  a  living  Sovereign  or  general.    The  good  behaviour  of  the 
crowds,  counting  by  thousands,  was  remarkable.    The  Germans 
are  a  stolid  obedient  people.    In  an  Irish  procesaon  there  would 
•have  been  rows  and  fighting ;  here  there  was  not  a  murmur.  Eaeh 
parish  was  headed  by  its  own  priest,  and  T  was  struck  by  the 
marvellous  coai^encss  and  obesity  of  these  prii^ts:  great  red  fare?, 
btupid  expressions,  and  mliamed  noses,  Bhtjwmg  that  they  com- 
pensated themselves  for  enforced  celibacy  by  abundant  eating  and 
drinking.   The  countenances  of  the  male  pilgrims  were  bovine,  as 
meanin^ess  as  their  oxen.   There  were  abundance  of  old  women, 
and  plenty  of  young  people  enjoying  the  excursion.   There  was 
a  warning  against  pickpockets  on  the  cathedral  door.    There  was  a 
repetition  of  a  hymn  t<j  the  Virgin,  but  no  shoutings.    The  bloated 
priests  strutted  ;i1f>Tiir  with  Fal staff  abdominal  projections,  while 
sometimes  a  younger  priest  looked  out  on  the  crowd  with  a 
thoughtful  expression  of  countenance,  expressing  some  misiriving 
as  to  the  reality  of  this  devotion.    There  were  shops  selling  models 
and  relics,  and  rosaries,  and  driving  a  brisk  business,  just  like  the 
silversmiths  at  Ephesos,  who  cried  out,  "Great  is  Artemis!" 
What  did  the  pilgrims  know  or  care !   All  the  dghteen  centuriee 
since  the  Crucmzion  were  as  nothing  to  them.    Had  anyone  sub- 
stituted the  toga  of  Ciesar,  through  which  Brutus'  dagger  went,  or 
the  poisoned  robe  of  Hercules,  it  would  been  all  the  same. 

It  was  shocking  to  think,  that  the  whole  aliair  consisted  of  pagan 
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elements  clinging  to  the  skirts  ol  GhriBtianity.   What  good  could 

the  Coat  do  ?  Could  it  influence  these  poor  rustics  so  ns  to 
eTK^onnif^e  them  to  virtur\  or  liold  them  back  from  sin  ?  Can  they 
be  Mistaincd  in  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  by  an  article  of  dress,  even 
admiltinj;  it  to  be  genuine?  There  was  a  marked  absence  of  the 
better  and  more  educated  classes,  not  to  speak  of  the  gentry.  This 
dearly  was  a  coitus  of  the  uneducated  villagers,  tiie  Pagani  of 
modem  times.  They  came  from  the  neighbourhood  and  from  the 
adjacent  provmces,  ahowing  that  they  were  devoted  to  their  he^ 
Deity.  The  worshippers  of  the  Coat  at  Argenteuil,  in  France, 
were  clearly  jealous  of  their  German  rival,  and  the  Coat  at  Rome 
would  no  doubt  think  poorly  of  these  provincial  relics.  Still,  as 
we  paced  round  and  round  in  our  half-circles,  it  was  diflicult  to 
imagine  any  influence  of  soul  or  scene  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  these  worshipp(  rs.  To  the  ordinary  agriculturist  the  standing 
in  a  **  queue  "  to  get  access  to  the  pit-door  of  a  theatre  partook  as 
much,  or  as  little,  of  the  elements  of  worship  as  this  senseless 
meandering  in  frxmt  of  the  ci&thedral  door.  The  crowded  gh&ts  of 
BanizBs,  the  courts  of  the  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the  road  to 
Eleusis,  were  more  cheering  or  sujjgestive  of  worship.  For  once 
in  my  life  I  appreciated  the  effect  of  the  corybantic  antics  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  their  music,  and  noise,  and  the  ])irouette'*  of 
the  Salvation-lasses.  They  may  be  more  ridiculous,  but  the  actors 
seemed  more  in  earnest. 

"We  got  into  the  cathedral  at  last,  and  passed  along  the  nave 
in  Indian  file.  As  we  passed  a  table  covered  with  objects,  a 
civil  Priest  volunteered  to  draw  my  attention  to  a  nail  of  the 
Cross  (1  think  that  I  must  have  seen  in  different  places  at  least 
a  dozen  hails  of  the  Cross);  the  skull  of  Helena,  the  ICother 
of  the  Emperor  Constantino ;  a  tooth  of  St,  Peter  the  Apostle, 
and  the  body  of  St.  Matthew.  The  Coat  was  now  in  pight,  far 
HT>  'ibove  the  chief  altar,  and  we  a.sceudcd  the  tiij^ht  of  stairs 
on  the  rifiht  hand,  and  at  leugth  camo  in  face  of  it  behind  a 
glass,  but  an  old  ])riest  obligingly  took  crosses  and  rosaries,  etc., 
from  the  hands  of  pilgrims,  touched  the  Coat  with  them,  and 
letiuned  them.  I  did  not  trouble  him,  but  as  I  looked  with  a 
feeling  of  shame  for  him,  I  thought  of  the  augors  described  by 
Cicero,  and  the  sleek,  half-naked  Priests  in  a  Hindu  Temple, 
who  did  very  much  the  same  thing.  It  was  only  by  an  effort, 
that  I  could  convince  myself,  that  I  was  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  Europe.  The  follies  jmd  d '  ^^dation  of  the  Human 
Itaet'  are  so  similar  in  all  a<;es  and  all  cUmes. 

The  Coat  itsilf  (and  1  write  witli  a  print  before  my  eyes) 
wonld  not  be  called  by  that  name  in  Europe  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
short  shirt  with  short  sleeves.  The  materials,  whatever  they 
may  be,  seem  to  be  of  a  character  superior  to  what  woald  be 
worn  by  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  the  leader  of  a  bond  of  wandering 
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prPRchtTs  and  healers,  who  lived  upon  alms.  Bnt  this  matters 
not,  and  I  swrpp  away  at  once  tlie  additional  lep;(ud  prepared  for 
the  deception  of  poor  credulous  souls,  that  this  article  of  dress  was 
&8hioned  and  made  lor  her  Di^e  Son  by  tiie  Blessed  Yuigin, 
when  He  woi  a  ehUd,  and  thai  U  grew  with  his  jfrowth;  He 
increased  in  wisdom  aiid  stature,  and  His  coat  grew  with  Him ; 
and  that  this  was  the  garment,  tiie  toaching  ol  which  healed  the 
woman  ol  the  issue  of  hlood. 

I  now  pass  to  the  peeond  class  of  facts.  Truth  may  he  (i) 
positive,  siK'li  as  the  fact  that  the  sun  rises;  (2)  founded  on 
universal  experience,  such  as  tlie  fact  that  contact  "with  n  ]>erson 
butieriug  from  a  contagious  disease  will  prohably  couvey  the 
disease;  (3)  founded  on  trustworthy  testimony.  The  existence 
of  the  Coat,  and  its  being  worshipped  by  thousands,  is  a  fact 
of  the  first  elass;  the  testimony  on  which  it  is  attempted  to 
connect  this  poor  perishable  article  of  Human  dress  with  our 
Divine  Lord  does  not  belong  to  the  third  class  of  positive  truth. 

Fidher  Clarke  writes  as  follows :  *•  We  know  nothing  of  the 
*'  early  history  of  the  relic  ;  but,  if  we  believe  in  Christian  relics 
at  all,  we  may  assume,  tlud  none  of  the  memorials  of  the  Passion 
*'  were  more  carefully  preserved  than  this.  The  absence  of  any 
**  documentury  evidence  for  its  possession  by  the  Christian  com- 
"  munity  in  Uiose  early  days  is  no  more  an  argument  against  its 
**  authenticity  than  is  the  absence  of  any  writ  of  transfer,  and 
*'  proof  of  purchase,  any  argument  against  the  right  of  some  &mOy 
"  to  the  lands,  that  they  have  held  as  an  inheritance  from  remote 
*'  antiquity.  The  mere  fact  that  they  are  in  possession,  and 
**  that  there  is  no  pround  for  disputiup:  their  rijjht,  and  that 
an  unbroken  tradition  proclaims  the  land  to  be  theirs,  is  quite 
*'  sufficient." 

I  thank  the  Father  for  this  illustration.  I  know  a  family, 
which  has  held  lauds  near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  five 
hundred  years,  since  the  xeign  of  Edward  III.  Hm  is  a  fact 
which  no  one  can  gainsay,  but  the  Peerage  states,  that  the  family 
moved  into  liinoolnshire  from  Yorkshire,  where  they  had  reeided 
in  the  reigns  previous  to  Edward  III ;  cl  this  there  is  no  prool 
whatever,  and  no  one  with  his  senses  would  give  it  any  credence. 
Let  us  assume  (and  as  will  be  shown  further  on  it  is  a  mere 
assumption)  that  the  Coat  had  been  in  the  Cathedral  of  Treves, 
since  Helena  presented  the  relic  in  the  fourth  century,  we  have 
still  a  gap  of  nearly  three  hundreil  years,  and  a  geographical 
area  of  thousands  of  miles  from  Jerusalem  to  Treves  to  get  over; 
and  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  what  the  soldier 
did  with  the  seamless  robe,  whidi  fell  to  him  by  lot  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  moumful  day.  A  perishable  article  of  clothing 
passed  in  the  usual  way  at  the  execution  of  criminals  into  the 
bands  of  a  rough  soldier,  prohably  not  an  Italian,  but  a  member 
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of  one  of  the  many  Nations,  which  made  up  the  Roman  amy, 
and  it  disappeaored.  When  onr  Lord  rose  from  the  grave  upon 
the  third  day,  clothee  were  miraculously  provided  for  Him,  and 
d  the  seamless  lohe  nothing  is  heard  in  the  early  centuriea. 

But  it  may  be  argued,  that  it  is  imposaible  that  there  can  be 
bett€r  evidence,  that  the  neccs<?ities  of  human  existence  place  a 
barrier  against  the  perpetuation  of  evidence.  Be  it  «o.  This 
argument  cuts  both  ways ;  it  shows  the  absence  of  proof  of 
genuineness  of  this  preti*nded  relic.  But  as  a  fact,  every  traveller 
in  Egy|)t  lias  looked  upon  the  face  of  liumcses  II,  the  Pharaoh 
who  pei-secutcd  the  Hebrews,  in  his  garments,  which  are  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Ghiiatian  era;  if  he  visits  tiie  great 
museums  of  Europe  he  will  come  faoe  to  face  witii  inscriptions 
which  tell  their  own  tale ;  the  lines  to  record  the  valour  of  those 
who  fell  at  Potidcoa,  s.o«  432 ;  the  Moabite  stone  b.c.  900 ;  the 
sarcophagus  of  Esrannazar  b.c.  400 ;  and  the  Latin  lines  inscribed 
bv  the  Emperor  Adrifiii  upon  the  colossal  vocnl  stntue  of  Memnon 
at  Eg)'])tian  TIk  Kcs:  Ego  Hadrianus  divinaui  vocem  audivi." 
The  rocks  in  India  in  several  places  faithfully^record  the  inst  rip- 
tiuu8  of  Asuka  in  the  second  century  b.c,  calling  for  mercy  and 
toleration.  If  it  had  been  the  Divine  will,  that  the  relics  of  the 
Passion  should  he  preserved  to  future  ages  for  the  saving  of  souls 
of  genmtioiw  yet  unbone  they  might  have  been  placed  away  in 
a  a^ded  toml),  such  as  tliat  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  and 
been  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  not  on  the  evidence  of  a 
fond,  foolish,  and  lyiTi^r.  tradition,  "hut  surrounflod  hy  external  and 
internal  evidence,  aiul  an  environment  of  human  wcakno??o9  and 
human  strength.  We  have  not  to  go  far  to  find  an  example,  for 
the  mutual  hatreds  of  different  Nations  and  Churches  have 
combined  under  the  grace  of  God  to  place  the  text  o£  the  Old  and 
liew  Testamenta  beyond,  outside,  and  above,  the  arena  of 
controversy. 

With  this  Coat  this  has  not  been  the  ease.  I  prooeed  to  trace 
its  history  back  from  the  year  1891  up  to  that  century  when  we 
lose  all  trace  of  its  existence.  In  the  year  1844,  forty-seven 
years  ap^o,  there  was  the  first  really  great  Exhibition,  tlie  means 
of  communication  havini^  improved,  and  the  p^at  Kun)])(  iii 
Peace  having  commenced.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  tlie 
identity ;  the  Coat  had  been  safely  sto\s  ed  away  in  the  cathetlral, 
end  tlie  seals  of  the  casket  wore  found  in  189 1  unviolated.  In 
1810,  or  thizty-four  years  previously,  it  was  eidiibited,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity ;  but  previous  to  this  ei^bi- 
tion,  daring  the  troublous  times  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Coat 
had  been  removed,  in  1794,  into  Germany,  to  Ehrenbreitsten, 
Bamburg,  and  Augsburg,  whence  it  was  brought  back.  Con- 
mdoring  that  its  dimensions  are  so  small  that,  folded  up,  it  would 
be  <mly  a  light  parcel,  there  might  reasonably  be  raised  questions 
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ol  identity,  especially  u  it  Had  not  been  seen  bj  mortal  oye  lor 
15s  yean,  or  flye  genezBtiona  of  men ;  for  the  fact  most  be  recorded 
that  from  A.D.  1655  to  1810  it  had  never  been  exhibited. 
Bluing  the  140  yean  preceding  it  had  been  exhibited,  but  not  on 

the  modem  scale  of  pnbHcity,  about  eight  times.  The  Pope  bad, 
indeed,  by  a  bull  dated  a.d.  15  15.  oixieml,  that  it  sboidd  be  shown 
every  feL'ven  years,  but  tlie  troublous  times,  that  accompanied  the 
Ktformation,  had  prevented  the  onler  being  fully  carried  out. 
Three  years  previous  to  the  above  date,  in  1512,  it  hud  been 
«3diilnted  to  &e  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  this  appean  to  have 
been  the  first  public  exhibition  that  ever  took  place ;  it  had  never 
been  Been  during  the  previous  516  years,  or  nine  generations  of 
men,  since  the  year  1196,  when  Archbishop  Jeane  had  placed  it 
away  and  locked  it  up  out  of  si^dit,  and  it  was  with  fear  and  mis- 
giving that  the  Archbishop  of  the  time  complied  with  thereq^oest 
ol  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  show  it  to  him,  a  t).  15 12. 

These  tacts  are  not  taken  from  hostile  statements,  but  from  tlie 
authorized  books  sold  on  the  spot  in  1891,  and  purchased  by  me  in 
September.  Now,  if  the  object  of  a  relic  is  to  rouse  a  pious  and 
moral  feeling;  if  the  pilgrimage,  the  sight  of  this  idic,  and  this 
contact  of  rosaries  and  crosses  with  its  decaying  fragment,  are 
means  of  grace,  what  shall  be  thought  of  the  fact,  that  opportunity 
of  availing  themselves  of  this  grace  had  only  been  offered  twelve 
time;^  in  seven  centuries  ? 

Beyond  this  date  it  is  not  pretended  to  trace  the  existence  of 
the  (jo; it  at  Treves,  except  by  mere  tradition.  In  the  *'  Gt  sta 
Trevir(»[  inn,"  the  work  of  an  anonymous  Author,  it  is  mentioned, 
and  the  Empress  Helena,  a  woman  of  obiscui'e  birth,  m  ijiLh}iua, 
in  Asia  Hinor,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty  visited  Palestine  in  search 
of  relics  is  said  to  have  presented  this  Coat,  with  other  relics  ol 
the  same  kind,  to  the  Cathedral  of  Treves,  a  city  in  which  her 
late  husband,  Constantius  Chlorus,  had  held  his  court,  when,  as 
associated  with  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  he  had  ruled  over  the 
Provinces  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
testimony  for  the  very  (  xistenee  of  the  Coat,  we  have  the  negative 
testimony,  that  Eusebms,  iu  his  sermon  before  the  Eunx^ror  Con- 
stantine  on  the  sit^?  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  332,  never  alludes  to 
it.  The  anonymous  pilgrim,  who  weiit  to  Palestiue  in  333,  and  left 
in  his  diary  a  description  of  the  holy  places,  never  slludes  to  it 
The  deed  of  Pope  Sylvester,  3 14-355,  has  not  survived  the  critioiBm 
of  its  contemporary  genuineness,  though  quoted  in  the  Gesta 
Trevirorum"  700  years  later.  It  cannot  be  asserted,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  or  even  probability,  that  this  Coat  came  across 
the  sea  from  Palestine,  and  even  if  this  were  proved,  we  vainly 
ask  thixiugh  whose  hands  it  passed  dnrin*::  the  300  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Crucifixion,  a.d.  33-3+,  and  the  visit  of  the 
Empress  Helena  to  Jerusalem.    It  is  amazing  to  reiiect  how  the 
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reason  of  man  is  darkened  by  fanatical  prejudices  and  dogmatic 
errors. 

Here  eomes  in  fhe  necessity  of  supporting  a  weak  cause  liy 
farther  fond  inventions  cidcnlated  to  deceive  weak  minds.  It  is 
admitted,  that  in  1810  there  were  no  bonfi-fide  miracles;  in  1844 
there  were  many;  in  1891,  in  September,  I  heard  of  none  at 

Treves,  though  I  made  inquiry,  but  the  jfewspapers  were  full 
of  them.  No  doubt  in  due  time  a  document  will  bo  ismicd  with 
ri  lii^ious  and  medical  certificates  of  miraLulous  cures.  This  is  tlie 
oiiiy  lorm  which  modern  miracles  can  asbume.  In  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  there  is  some  variety  in  the  manifold  evolution 
of  the  Divine  Power,  the  dead  were  raised,  bread  and  wine 
were  created,  the  tongues  of  the  dnmh  were  loosened,  Innatics 
were  restored  to  their  senses,  money  was  produced  to  pay  taxes, 
miraculous  drafts  of  fish  took  place.  At  places  like  Treves, 
Lourdei?,  r)r  Loretto,  the  miraculous  power  shrinks  to  the  curing 
of  n  paralytic,  the  staying  of  a  running  sore,  the  clarifying  of 
imperf  ret  vision,  in  fact,  medical  miracles,  as  opposed  to  surqira!. 
At  Sani^'ossa  alone  I  found  notice  of  a  rase  of  a  leg  cut  oif  by 
a  ytlic,  and  fastened  on  so  neatly  as  to  leave  only  a  red  ring 
round  the  iujurcd  limb.  We  lind  no  mention  of  barren  women 
becoming  mothers:  this  often  happens  after  a  Hindu  pilgrimage; 
no  instance  of  cruel  wrongs  of  oppression  being  righted;  none 
of  the  manifold  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  life  being  assuaged. 
Dfothing  beyond  the  healing  of  a  certain  class  of  corporeal  ills, 
and  preeis(  ly  those,  with  which  the  modem  faith-healer  is  so  suc- 
cessfiil.  In  fact,  the  pilgrimage,  the  excitement,  the  elevation  of 
the  heart  to  God,  the  magnetic  iniluence  of  hope  and  f  aiUi,  elfect 
tbe  euro. 

Tiie  Bifhop  feels  this  also.  In  1844.  in  his  closing  scrui(<n  the 
good  man  remarked,  that  mtuiy  siek  came  to  Treves  and  returned 
to  their  homes,  as  ^  as  their  physical  ailments  were  concerned, 
none  the  better;  but  there  were  miracles  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  in  the  sight  of  God  were  much  more  precious,  the 
healing  of  the  Soul,  the  tears  of  pious  emotion  coming  from  a  con- 
trite heart,  one  single  act  of  Christian  Faith,  hope,  and  Love 
cominj^  from  a  notorious  sinner,  one  Soul  oonvertod  :  these  are  the 
real  mtraclet.  I  thank  the  good  Bishop  for  tlieso  words,  and 
Ftri4ch  out  hiy  hands  to  him  across  the  abyss,  which  separates 
a  Jleiigiou  of  Spirit  and  Truth  from  a  mere  empty  ceremonial 
Burrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  lying  traditions,  and  downright  im- 
positions, and  pray  that  light  may  be  vouchsafed  to  the  souls  of 
bis  successors. 

Every  ^art  of  our  Lord's  dress  seems  to  have  been  found,  though 
really  it  is  not  eh  ar  from  what  source  information  has  been  de- 
rivod  of  the  kind  of  dress  worn  l)y  the  people  of  Judaja  at  that 
period.   We  read  of  the  garments  diividod  at  the  foot  of  the  orossy 
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the  seamless  robe,  tlu*  purple  robe,  the  sandals,  the  embalming  sheet, 
the  swaddling  clothes.  The  seamless  robe  is  pressed  into  use,  an 
evidence  of  an  indivisible  Church.  History  tcUs  us,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  from  the  earliest  days  been  divided  by  hope- 
leM  schisms ;  the  whole  argiunent  is  a  mere  stnietnre  of  hypotheseSi 
gaessesi  irild  assertions,  and  vague  assuni|  ti  ns.  One  assamptioa 
is  that  Nicodemus,  or  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  bought  this  coot  of 
the  Fsoldier.  The  followinp:  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  theological  argument  may  be  developed : 

**  Just  as  Christ  is  actually  the  Victim  otfeied  for  our  sins  in  the 
Mass,  so  we  may  say  that  Christ  still  virtually  wears  the  Sacred 

A  Latin  hymn  is  given  by  the  same  writer,  Father  Clarkoi 
p.  323,  addressed  to  tlm  Coat : 

0  vestis  inconsutilis 
Pro  dulci  nato  virgine 
Arte  paratii  textili : 
Quis  to  sat  omat  laudibns  ? 

I  am  informed,  but  1  did  not  myself  hear  it,  that  some  of  the 
pilgrims  exclaimed,  *'Heilige  liock,  bitte  fur  uns.'* 

Oieat  stress  is  laid  nptm  tiie  opinion  of  a  committee  called  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  robef  it  consisted  chiefly  of  Cathedrsl 
authorities  and  devoted  religionists.  They  wonld  have  been  more 
than  men,  if  they  had  said  a  word  against  this  relic :  it  would  be 
hard  to  ask  the  ecclesiastics  of  Cologne  to  report  upon  the  skulls 
of  the  three  l^inirs,  or  the  bones  of  the  eleven  thousand  vii^gin 
martyrs,  for  which  that  city  is  famous. 

Let  us  tiiink  out  the  matter  philosophically,  for,  after  all,  this 
is  a  question  of  reason,  not  of  faith.  Our  Lord's  words,  something 
better  than  His  coat  or  sandals,  or  even  His  crown  of  thorns,  have 
come  down  to  ns,  thanks  to  Jerome,  as  fresh  and  full  cf  life,  aa  if 
nttered  jresterday,  thoughts  that  breathe,  words  that  bum,  waminga 
that  tenrify,  consolations  that  comfort  and  sustain.  Kever  man 
spake  as  this  man  s])ake/'  Familiar  as  some  among  as  may  be 
with  the  words  of  the  Hindu  sages,  the  deep  thoughts  of  the 
Ecn  ptian  '*  Book  of  the  Dead,'*  th(>  sublime  uttenmces  of  Buddha, 
Kong-Fu-Tsee,  Socrates,  and  Zorea^t*  r,  no  "words,  that  have  echoed 
through  the  corridors  of  time  an<l  lieen  blown  round  the  uorld, 
warning,  soothing,  and  correcting,  are  like  liis  words.  Is  not  that 
enough  for  the  conyersion  of  souls?  To  the  Jew  it  waa  replied, 
"  They  have  Hoses  and  the  prophets ;  but  the  Christian  has 
something  more:  "the  eyerlasting  Qospd."  Shall  a  misguided 
hierarchy  of  blind  worshippers  of  a  dim  and  remote  past  with  one 
hand  withhold  this  Gospel  from  the  people,  and  with  the  other 
hold  up  a  perishing  gannent,  such  aa  the  mpth  frets  and  the  fize 
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coTinime^,  and  the  thief  steals,  and  man  puts  to  tlie  misorablc  use 
of  his  daily  life,  and  sing  hynnis  to  it,  and  offer  pmyers  to  it,  and 
have  rosaries  and  crosses  brou<j;ht  into  contact  with  it,  and  para- 
lyzed anus  stretched  out  to  it,  as  if  it  coutumed  u  living  virtue, 
derived  from  Him,  who  is  supposed  to  hare  worn  it  eighteen  and 
a  half  eentnriea  ago,  and  able  to  work  a  limited  power  of  healing 
certain  complaints,  like  the  quack  medicines  which  in  these  days 
are  so  freely  advertised  as  working  instantaneoaa  cures  ? 

The  garments,  the  spear,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  nails,  the 
knife  \\<v({  at  the  last  fnpper,  the  clean  linen  cloth  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathen,  tlie  pocket-handkerchief  of  Veronica,  are  but  the  mean 
snrronndin^s  of  His  mortal  life,  when  He  condescended  to  live 
ainon?  men  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 

If  Christians  are  to  hold  their  own  in  these  days  against  the 
lising  tide  of  Scepticism,  Agnosticism,  and  Atheism,  the  outcome 
not  only  of  medittval  ignorance,  but  of  nineteenth  century  intel- 
lectual enlightenment,  they  must  keep  clear  of  these  germs  of 
polytheism,  which  are  contained  in  the  worship  of  the  good  men 
and  women  of  past  ages,  and  that  form  of  fetichism,  which  creates 
a  cnltns  of  bnir,  sknlls,  teeth,  bones,  and  articles  of  dress.  Tf  we 
wi*h  to  gnanl  the  belief  of  the  miracles  of  the  liibie,  we  must 
refuse  to  give  credence  to  any  of  a  date  later  than  the  closing  book 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Tk»  ChurchmaHf  1892. 
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CLERGY  AT  MALINES^  BELGIUM,  SEPT..  1891. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  is  the  Periodical  Congress :  it  has, 
at  h'list,  the  a(lvanta<^c  of  hrin<riiif?  people  together,  and  thus 
frieiiil>hips  are  formed,  and  pn'jiidices  removed.  A  prcat  deal  of 
nonsense  is  spoken,  for  the  speaker  is  safe  from  instant  rebuke  and 
correction,  and  a  great  deal  of  thin  argument  is  applauded,  which 
does  not  bear  the  atrain  of  a  perusal  in  the  printed  report.  On  the 
whole,  each  meetings  are  adyantageons,  both  m  things  secular  and 
things  Beli^nous.  I  have  attended  Congresses  in  all  the  chief 
capitals  of  Europe,  on  Tarious  subjects,  and  am  familiar  with  their 
features. 

Last  September  I  was  in  Beljiium.  when  the  Congress  of  the 
Belgian  Clersry  took  phice  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  ^falines, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  1  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  in  the  cathedral,  and  saw  the  men,  secular  and 
eoclesiastio,  who  took  part  in  the  debates :  it  lasted  from  Tuesday, 
September  8,  to  Saturday,  September  ii,  was  well  attended,  re- 
ported in  extenso  in  the  local  Journals,  and  was  neither  controlled, 
nor  interfered  with,  by  the  Civil  (Jovemment. 

The  first  Congress  took  place  at  Malines  in  1863,  twenty-eight 
years  ago,  followed  by  two  more  held  at  Malines  in  1804  and 
1867;  the  object  put  forward  then  was  to  defend  their  reli^ioua 
liberty  and  public  rights  ap:ainst  the  Liberal  Party  in  Belgium, 
in  which  insigniticant  country,  as  in  Switzerhmd,  there  is  always 
a  struggle  going  on,  as  the  unquiet  spirits,  having  no  frontiers 
to  defood  or  foreign  wars  to  wage  or  prepare  against,  let  out  their 
unquiet  feelings  in  intestine  disturbances.  The  dergy  and  laity 
met  on  terms  of  equality;  as  a  rule,  laymen  presided  at  the 
meetings.  The  one  thing  wanted,  both  on  the  first  and  last 
occasions,  was  a  constitutional  opposition.  All  the  members  sang 
the  same  song,  which  naturally  produced  a  sameness  in  the 
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discus  si  OTTJ,  Mini  rendemi  all  results  of  a  practical  kind  iraafjinary ; 
for  the  pi  >{ilr  who  have  to  be  dealt  with  are  the  very  persons, 
who  put  in  no  appearance,  and  were  nut  represent^.  Foreipn 
countries,  including  Great  Britain,  were  represeuted,  but  by 
memben  of  tiie  Roman  Cailiolic  Gfauroli. 

On  Tuesday,  S^tember  8,  the  Congress  asaembled  m  the  halls 
of  the  Seminary;  at  ii  a.m.  there  was  grand  Mass  in  the 
cathedral,  at  which  the  Cardinal  officiated,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Congress  were  present ;   at  mid-day  the  Congress  was 
opened.    The  great  hall  had  been  provided  with  a  crucifix  nnd 
a  bn-t  of  the  Pope.    M.  Victor  Jacobs,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Parliament,  took  the  chair  as  President.    The  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop and  other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  notables  took  their  places 
on  the  dais,  and,  after  the  recitation  of  the  Feni  Spintus^  made 
the  opening  address.  The  Caidinal's  name  was  Ooosens.  He 
expressed  his  joy  at  seeing  the  essemblj  of  Catholics,  and  stated 
that  the  previous  Congress  in  1863  had  resulted  favourably  to 
Eeligion  and  inu)  liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  th*  Church  had  got 
the  upper  hand.    AVith  the  usual  foiToula,  ^0  common  in  English 
evangelical  reports  and  proceeding's,  h<   (  jiu^ivt  ly  thanked  God, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  evils  threauned  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  they  could  see  the  number,  and  the  value,  and  the 
power,  of  the  Church's  defenders.    The  object  of  the  Congress 
was  to  unite  all  Catholics  in  lore  for  their  Mother-Church, 
Teaeration  and  obedience  to  their  Sovezeign-Fope,  and  deyotion 
to  their  suffering  brethren.   Their  desire  was  truth  and  charity. 
On  all  sides  Socialism  was  exciting  to  revolt,  and  the  overturning 
ei  the  existing  order  of  things.    The  Congress  preached  sub- 
mission, and  peace  for  the  common  weal.     To  know  God  was 
life,  to  serve  Him  was  liberty,  to  love  Him  was  the  greatest 
happiness.    But  God  does  nothing  in  this  world  except  by  the 
agency  of  His  Churchy  and  for  ITis  Church;   the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  Church  is  one.    St.  Francis  of  Sales  had  remarked, 
that  the  Church  and  the  Pope  were  one  \  the  Congress  is  a  new 
proof  of  our  derotioQ  to  the  Pope.  The  liberty  of  the  Pope  is 
e«8ential  to  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  for  it  means  the  liberty 
of  Qur  soul,  and  the  security  of  our  belief.    Society  can  only 
be  saved  by  a  recourse  to  Christianity  in  its  most  complete  and 
vitfd  form,  the  rhun  h  ;  all  our  attempts  are  vain  without  Ood, 
the  God  o£  the  Church.    The  Pope  has  himself  declared,  that 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  time  is  throu^di  the 
Church.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  we  are  preoeeupied 
with  things  spiritual ;  wo  labour  also  for  the  temporal  good,  aud 
the  true  welfare  of  society. 

The  Cardinal  then  turned  to  another  s\ibject,  which  to  an  out- 
sider betrayed  the  nUtm  d'etre  of  the  Congress^after  an  interval 
of  a  quarter  of  a  centuxy;  in  facti  during  the  preceding  months,  a 
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Socialist  Congress  had  been  held  at  iirussels,  aod  this  was  the 
reply  of  the  Church :  it  was  Mrs,  Partington's  mop  to  oppose  the 
approaching  wave  of  the  workiDg-maii*8  assault  on  Property  and 
Capital,  Civil  Government  and  MoraU.  He  remarked  that  a  great 
transformation  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  the 
Pope,  remarking  it,  bad  issned  his  encyclical  letter  Rerum 
nornrum.  The  Church,  following  tho  example  of  Christ,  had 
evidenced  at  all  times  its  desire  to  comfort  human  misery,  and  must 
do  so  now.  He  then  opened  out  the  (juestion  oi  Kt  ligion  as  opposed 
to  Godless  Education.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  public 
Press,  at  least,  the  non- Catholic  portion.  There  would  be  ground 
for  despair,  but  that  his  Eminence  was  quite  sure,  that  God  was 
with  them,  and  wonld  help  them.  The  remarks  tiiat  Jesua  had 
made  to  His  Apoatlesi  "O  ye  of  little  Faith,  why  hame  ye 
doubted?"  had  been  repeated  by  the  august  lips  of  the  repre* 
sentative  of  the  same  Jesus.  Seat^  on  tlu  tlirone  of  St,  Peter, 
he  embraced  the  whole  Human  Kare.  Lt  o  XHI,  our  admirable 
Father,  our  infallible  Doctor,  cast  on  tliis  Congress  looks  of  most 
s})0(-ial  tenderness,  and  covered  the  assembly  with  his  protwtion. 
"^Hien  the  Cardinal  sat  down,  a  telegram  was  read,  which  had  beeu 
sent  to  the  Pope  begging  for  his  blessing,  and  of  the  reply 
received  from  Eome.  The  President  then  read  the  reply,  which 
was  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Pope  to  thank  him  for  the  bleaeing. 
A  telegram  was  also  sent  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  then  the 
President  proceeded  to  deliver  his  opening:  address ;  it  was  exces* 
sively  long,  occupying  five  columns  of  the  local  paper,  and  was 
clearly  read  from  M8.,  as  the  President  was  so  weak  and  infirm, 
that  he  had  to  leave  Malincs  very  soon  after.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
pronouneemeut  on  tlie  ])art  of  the  Clerical  Party  in  Belfriura, 
partly  in  the  style  of  a  prayer,  partly  of  a  pulpit-di8eoui>c,  pdrily 
of  a  speech  of  a  Statesman.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be 
ignored,  except  Belgium ;  the  only  worker  of  good  works  was  the 
Church,  the  Pope  being  the  motive  power,  while  behind  him,  at  a 
respectable  distance,  stood  the  Lord  Jeans.  Throughout  tiie 
Congress  the  Holy  Spirit  was  ignored,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
those,  who  were  outside  the  Church,  doing  acts  worthy  of  com- 
mendation ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
of  any  of  tiie  Saints,  was  never  m nti  taedj  St.  Peter  was  only 
alluded  to  as  the  predecessor  of  the  Vvyn:. 

A  programme  of  the  Congress  bad  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
the  President  drew  attention  to  a  remarkable  difference  between  it 
and  the  programme  of  preceding  Congresses  in  1865,  1864,  and 
1867.  All  allnsion  was  omitted  to  the  defence  of  Religiona 
Liberty,  because  it  had  been  won,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
would  be  dedicated  to  Social  questions.  Hj  iieligious  Liberty,  a 
Korean  Catholic  always  mean«»  Papal  domination ;  according  t<»  this 
view  there  is  no  iieligious  Liberty  in  Great  Britain,    ^ow,  in 
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Bfliciuiu  tin  I  P  were  certain  points,  in  which  there  was  a  division  of 
opiuiiHi  aiuiilst  the  Catholics,  and  it  was  thou«?ht  prudent  to  stifle 
the  discussion  by  omitting  the  ijubjects,  upon  the  priuciplei  that 
pradenco  was  a  cardinal  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  Social 
queettons  were  the  qnestions  of  the  hour,  and  the  Congress  of 
jDUines  was  called  npon  to  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  the  Papal 
encyclical  Rerum  novarum.  Koraan  Catholics  always  assure  us, 
that  the  infaUibility  of  the  Pope  extends  only  to  decisions  of 
dogma,  hut  the  world  may  well  bo  astonishorl,  that  the  recluse  of 
the  Vatican,  an  Italian  Bishop,  who,  probably,  has  never  visited 
a  maniifacturins;  district,  who  has  never  listened  to  the  strong 
wordti  uttered  in  the  conjjresses  of  workmen,  should  undertake 
to  decide  the  question  of  wages,  time  of  labour,  protection  of 
women  asd  ehiJdrai,  snspension  of  woik  on  certain  days,  and 
the  tangled  claims  of  the  Socialist ;  yet  this  is  iust  what  the  Pope 
has  pretended  to  do,  and  what  the  President  of  the  Belgian  Con- 
greas,  who,  being  a  Parliamentary^  Statesman,  ought  to  have  known 
hotter,  pressed  upon  this  irresponsible  collection  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  Prof('ssor«^,  plon?  Catholics,  and  women  occupied  in  tlieir 
particular  branch  of  good  works.  It  implies  a  sheer  oblivifm  of 
the  necessities  and  dangers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  s>up{)ose 
that  anything  practical  could  be  done  by  an  exclusive  Church,  to 
which  hut  a  portion  of  the  parties  concerned  belong,  narrow- 
minded  eoclesmstios,  and  an  old  man  secluded  fh>m  tiie  puhlio 
gase,  who  could  only  issue  mild  platitudes  instead  of  the  thunders 
of  his  predecessors.  Those  who  had  to  sit  out  the  dreary  recapitu- 
lation of  the  heads  of  the  Pope'<  (m cyclical,  as  given  by  the  poor, 
suffering  and  exhausted  President,  M.  Jacobs,  were  much  to  be 
pitied.    The  first  public  assembly  was  then  closed. 

At  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Sections  a  great  deal  of  talking 
t>*  k  place;  in  each  Section  there  was  a  reporter,  who  brought 
with  iiim  cut-and-dried  resolutions  on  each  subject  noted  on  the 
programme,  and  laid  them  before  the  Section.  This  system  not 
only  carefully  closed  the  door  against  forbidden  subjects,  but  also 
against  lawful  subjects  irreTcrently  handled.  In  one  Section  it 
was  insisted,  that  catechetical  teaching  of  adults  was  desirable 
and  necessary,  and  Fenelon's  advice  should  be  followed,  and  car$ 
taken  to  read  and  explain  the  Gospel.  In  another  Section  the 
question  of  looking  fift'T  abandoned  and  vagabond  children  was 
taken  up.  Tt  was  urged  tliat  the  asylums  ])r<>\'ided  by  the  State 
were  not  suflieiently  Christian,  and  the  more  asylums  which  the 
State  provided,  the  more  vagabond  children  wire  corrupted  by 
them,  and  that  the  Church  was  the  only  proper  guardian.  In 
another  Section  came  up  the  thorny  question  of  the  mode  of  burial 
of  the  poor,  the  providing  of  religious  consolation  for  the  parting 
Soul,  and  of  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  departed.  The  decision 
of  this  Section  partook  of  the  character  of  a  pious  wish  rather 
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than  of  pmrtir.il  notion.  Tn  anothrr  Section,  to  the  snbjcrt  of 
the  uiaiiia^e  of  the  poor  was  taeketl  on  a  request  to  Catholic 
ladies  to  hunt  up  concubines  and  persuade  them  to  go  through  the 
form  of  marriage,  as  has  been  done  at  Antwerp.  In  another  Section 
it'  was  urged,  that  Catholics  should  devote  more  tinie  to  the  serious 
study  of  the  votk  of  the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church  and  the 
remarkable  encyclicals  of  tlic  Present  Pope,  and  that  tracts  should 
be  compilcfl  on  these  subjects  in  a  popular  form.  It  makes  one 
shudder  t'»  tliiiik  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  nnd  Aiifrustinp,  and  Liguori, 
and  even  Leo  XIII,  being  thrust  into  our  hands  in  the  form  of 
a  tract.  K  traet  of  tlie  light  kind,  issued  in  Pntemoster  Row,  is 
difficult  to  digest;  but  such  a  tract,  as  couteiii plated  at  Malines, 
would  absolutely  choke  anyone  except  a  theological  student 
prepared  to  swulow  anything.  In  another  room  a  sdieme  was 
discussed  for  forming  dubs  or  associations  in  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  social  discussions. 

«  On  Wednesday,  September  q,  there  was  a  great  deal  done  in 
the  Sections.  The  first  Subject  was  on  catechiring  by  volnn* 
teers,  wliich  seems  a  rnT)lst  fonn  of  a  Sunday-school.  In  one 
brief  paragraph  tliree  Subjects  nrc  noted  :  tlic  Worship  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  the  partaking  of  the  Communion  on  the  first 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  of  each  month,  iiud  the  Apmiolat  of 
Prayer.  The  practical  subject  was  brought  forwaid  bj  a  Lay- 
man of  rest  from  work  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  cessation  of  aU 
railway -traffic  for  the  purpose  of  pleasnre-excarsions.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  on  this  subject  in  great  detail  of  a  character, 
•which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  the  Society  for  the  Obseirance 
of  the  Sabbath.  Private  families  were  urged  to  give  their  servants 
opportunity  of  attending  Divine  sc>r\  ire,  nnd  never  to  give  pnrties 
on  Sunday.  Artisans  were  to  be  encouraged  to  throw  up  the 
servi(  e  of  masters,  who  required  them  to  work  on  Sunday.  All 
this  was  decided  by  a  little  knot  of  enthusiai^ts  seated  in  a  little 
room  in  the  Seminary  at  Malincs  in  a  country,  where  the  fourth 
commandment  is  avowedly  thought  nothing  of,  and  no  change  is 
manifested  in  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  or  the  manner  of 
living  of  tiie  people.  In  another  Section  it  was  proposed,  and  re- 
soI\(  d,  to  constitute  Catholic  and  anti- revolutionary  leagues  like 
those  lately  constituted  in  Oermnny.  This  wn^  nTiothcr  device  to 
meet  Socialism.  It  appears  tliat  there  exists  in  Belgium  societies 
of  mutual  help,  but  upon  a  secular  basis.  Tlii;?  did  not  satisfy  the 
extreme  Papist,  who  cannot  iinai!;ine  the  existeiue  of  anything 
goud  out-ido  his  Church  and  the  control  of  the  Priest,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  recommend  the  creation  of  rival  societies  with  the  same 
object,  but  with  Religion  starred  down  to  the  model  of  the  Romish 
Church  as  their  hase.  All  such  schemes,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  are  destined  to  be  useless.  In  another  Section 
a  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  important  subject  of  supplying 
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decent  habitations  to  the  workman.  This  seernecl  a  matter  totally 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Confess.  Resolutions  were  passed  of 
a  comprehendre  character.  With  the  State  alone  could  rest  the 
power  of  carrying  out  such  a  echeme,  but  it  was  to  the  intereet 
of  the  Church,  that  it  ehould  be  put  forward  and  urged  bj  PHests 
and  Catholic  laity.  QuestionB  of  education  were  disousaed  in  other 
Sections. 

Another  remarkable  subject  came  under  discussion:  Is  it 
possible  to  liMve  a  Christian  theatre?"  The  Idea  seemed  to  be, 
that  all  existing  theatres  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  Christian 
thoatres  substituted.  This  resolution,  after  a  faint  opposition, 
was  carried,  and  marks  the  extreme  want  of  a  practical  sense  in 
the  Congress.  How  would  they  proceed  to  carry  out  their 
scheme  ?  The  next  proposal  was  to  exclude  the  study  of  the  nude 
figuTB  from  the  Christian  Art  of  painting.  This  proposal  also  was 
adopted. 

The  discussion  then  went  off  to  the  proper  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  churches,  and  the  symbolical  orientation  of  the  Church 
itself,  it  appears,  that  tluH  nncient  superstition  of  the  early  cen- 
turies had  in  late  years  been  lost  sight  of  in  Belgium,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  next  discussion  was  upon  the 
Images,  a  subject  which,  according  to  the  speaker,  left  much  to  be 
deeired.  A  dead  set  ought  to  be  made^against  a  certain  dass  of 
Images,  and  none  allowed  to  be  bought  or  sold,  which  had  not 
ohtsined  the  approval  of  the  Bishop.  This  als  >  was  adopted.  It 
must  be  recollected,  that  the  Papist  modes  of  Worship,  as  exhibited 
in  Belgian  churches,  is  of  the  type  of  Northern  Europe,  and  not 
degraded  by  the  dolls  anr]  absurdities,  which  meet  the  eye  every- 
where iu  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  reform  proposed  in  the  above 
reiiohiti<m  is  clearly  in  the  right  direction.  At  the  general  meeting 
of  this  day  the  proceedings  of  Sections  were  formally  approved, 
and  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  Science  to  the  Catholic  life  came 
on  lor  discussion,  a  yery  large  one.  And  one  of  the  chief  speakers 
liad  recourse  to  the  Flemish  Language,  a  dialect  of  Butch,  which, 
of  course,  placed  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  audience  out 
of  court.  Th(>  speech,  as  given  in  French,  was  neither  to  the 
point  nor  profitable.  I  quote  the  closing  phrase  ns  a  specimen 
of  i'ieniisli  oratory:  "To-day  the  barbarians  have  again  arrived, 
•*  but  Leo  XIII.  is  at  the  gate  of  Home,  and  will  compel  these 
**  barbarians  to  retire.     Yp!»,  the  will  make  them  retire. 

**  May  Je^ub  Christ  give  us  this  extieme  blessing ! " 
Another  speaker  would  not  let  himself  be  beaten,  for,  said  he, 
The  general  adhemon  of  Christianity  to  the  teaching  of  the  Pope 
**  is  the  certain  token  of  victory.    The  Vatican  had  adopted  the 
"  appearance  of  Mount  Sinai,  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  lightnings, 
**  hut  in  the  solitude  of  captivity.     Christians  not  only  find  in 
Leo  XIII.  a  wise  man,  a  philosopher,  and  an  ietmomiit,  but  the 
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head  of  Cbristianity.  The  utterance  of  the  Pope  is  the  watch- 
*'  word  of  God.'* 

The  absurdity  of  such  utterances  by  the  little  Belgian  Church 
can  ficarcely  be  exceeded;  but,  if  the  comjparison  of  their  little 
(Smrcli  to  that  great  indneribiible  ooUectiTity  called  Chzirtiamty 
iB  absuxd,  what  shall  be  laid  of  the  blaaphemy  of  calling  the 
Yatican  Hoiint  Smai,  and  the  utteraiLce  of  tLe  poor  old  man  in  the 
Vatican  the  cratch  word  of  Ood<? 

On  Thursday,  September  lo,  the  sections  were  busy.  In  one 
allusion  was  made  to  ISt.  Peter's  Pence,  which  were  sent  to  Rome 
supply  tlie  Pope  with  the  means  of  living,  aa  he  preferred  to 
live  on  the  bounty  of  the  Catholics  rather  than  on  a  civil  list 
provided  by  the  Italian  Government.  This  brought  forward 
conspicuously  the  neoeiaitj  of  restoiing  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  tiie  looliah  Belgians  yoted  a  reeolution  to  this  effect. 
Bejoioing  in  an  independence  themoelyea  of  foreign  rulers  by  the 
kind  pToteotion  of  the  Great  Powers,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  denj 
to  the  people  of  Home,  and  certain  provinces  of  Italy,  the  same 
indcpenaence,  which  they  had  won  for  themselves  by  their  great 
jiluck.  One  speaker  drew  ntt^^ntion  to  the  weakness  of  the  Belgian 
Missions  on  the  Congo,  remarking  that  the  Protestants  occupied 
thirty-one  stations,  and  the  Catholics  only  six.  By  a  singular 
blending  of  subjects  the  same  section  recorded  a  vote  in  favour  of 
free  seats  in  the  chniches  during  Divine  senrioe :  anyone,  who  baa 
attended  Belgian  churches,  knows  how  each  chair  has  to  be  paid 
for.  In  another  section  the  great  and  difficult  subjects  of  proyision 
of  pensions  for  aged  labourers,  of  co-operstiye  societies,  so  as  to 
give  the  labourer  a  share  in  the  profit,  of  co-operative  stores  and  of 
labour  strikes,  were  touched  upon  in  an  airy  and  academic  way, 
clearly  indicating,  that  no  one  present  had  approacluni  the  founda- 
tion, or  even  the  outskirts,  of  these  great  social  questions,  which 
are  destined  in  the  twentieth  century  to  shake  Society  to  its  very 
basis  in  spite  of  all  the  feeble  efforts  of  Governments  or  Churches. 
Another  section  had  the  hardihood  to  express  opinions  with  regaid 
to  the  public  Press,  which  were  purely  academic.  The  proprirtors 
d  the  leading  journals  in  Belgium  of  all  shades  of  opinion  must 
haye  laughed  at  the  idea  o!  a  little  coterie  of  ecclesiastica  and 
flaneurs,  attempting  to  control  the  many-headed  monster. 

In  another  section  Educati  on  was  discussed.  A  resolution  was 
passed,  which  souiidn  t.tninge  to  the  ears  of  independent  nations, 
that,  *'  according  to  the  desire  of  the  Pope  young  nu  u  should  be 

sent  annually  to  Kome  to  form  themselves  under  Epi^^copai 
"  auspices  f<»  sacerdotal  life  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ghureh  of  Bome, 
"  ih»  nuiker  mtd  miUrm  of  aU  ChurehM^  and  to  learn  sacred 
"  science  from  sources  opened  and  constructed  by  the  Pope."  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  process  of  reasoning  the  Church 
of  Home  is  mother  of  the  Qzeek  and  the  Asiatio  Churches^  or 
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mistreitt  of  the  British  and  American  Churches,  The  old  question 
80  fully  discussed  iu  tiie  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  was 
re-opened  in  the  nineteenth,  whether  the  rtudy  of  the  non- 
Christian  claasics  of  Greece  and  Rome  should  he  tolerated,  and  an 
uncertain  resolution  arriTed  at,  that  a  judicious  choice  should  he 
made  of  authors  to  be  studied,  and  whole  works  ehonld  be  taken 
up  rather  than  portions.  It  was  then  resolved  to  found  a  Society 
for  the  concentration  of  Catholic  forces  on  the  f^und  of  Science, 
religious,  philosophic,  and  historical,  and  to  call  it  by  tlie  name  of 
Loo  XIII.  Every  Belgian  conception  appeared  to  be  of  tin;  in  ist 
grandiose  nature.  To  them  the  world  seemed  only  to  be  com- 
mencing its  existence;  in  fact,  no  other  Kation  existed  except 
Belgium,  and  no  idea  could  get  beyond  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII. 
It  will  he  interesting  to  inquire  what  kind  of  mouse  was  tike  out- 
come of  the  parturient  mountain.  Another  t^ection  recommended, 
that  more  attention  should  he  paid  to  Christian  art,  as  opposed  to 
classic  or  pa^n  art. 

In  the  general  meeting  of  the  lay  mort  serious  subjects  came 
tjn  li  r  discussion.  It  was  determined,  that  the  colony  of  the 
Cong:o  should  not  ouly  be  opened  to  civilization  and  coninK n  e, 
but  to  Heligion  also,  that  Missionaries  should  be  sent  out,  and 
funds  supplied  for  their  expenses.  All  this  was  well,  hut  it  was 
well-known  in  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  that  the  Belgian  adminis- 
tratbn  of  the  Congo  Province  was  an  entire  failure,  and  had  en- 
tailed misery  upon  the  poor  natives.  It  was  then  proposed  by  an 
ftideat  Priest,  a  surrivor  of  the  Congress  of  1867,  to  found  au 
association  of  prayer  for  the  return  of  Russia  to  CatliohV  unity. 
The  Greek  Church  in  ]^Ms>^i;i  nii^ht  naturally  offer  prayer  for  the 
return  of  Home  to  their  iold.  An  appeal  then  was  made  in  favour 
of  a  freer  use  of  the  Flemish  language,  as  a  safeguard  of  Faith, 
Morality,  and  Natural  Dignity.  As  the  use  of  this  non-literary 
dialect  is  freely  permitted,  it  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  use 
iuch  high-flown  bnguage  as  is  attributed  to  the  speaker,  *'  thai 

left  ths  tvhftd  with  ail  confidence  to  th»  llminffa  0/  the  Lord** 
No  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress:  it  is  too  well-known, 
that  the  life  or  death  of  a  Lanjniage  depends  upon  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  kings,  or  parliaments,  or  priests.  An  eloquent 
appeal  wa^  then  made  in  the  anti-Slavery  cause.  An  address  to 
the  Pope  was  then  read  to  the  meeting,  assuring  him  of  their 
oht^Muncey  and  claiuung  the  restitution  of  the  temporal  power  on 
the  grounds  of  Natural  Justice. 

On  Friday,  September  1 1 ,  one  section  took  up  a  subject,  which 
was  dearly  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  Religious  dilettante,  of  the 
planting  ol  oonTict-Oolonies  in  the  Congo  Province.  It  is  character- 
i  tic,  that  a  measure,  utterly  condemned  and  abandoned  by  Great 
Britain,  should  bo  recommended  seriou'^ly  by  *?ood  men  in  Belgium. 
60  much  time  had  been  wasted  in  academic  discussions,  that  there 
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was  no  time  to  discuss  measures  to  arrest  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
drinks :  colourlrss  resolutions  wrre  pn^^sed,  wliieh  irill  be  mere 
waste-paper.  In  another  section  the  (question  of  lieli^ous  retri-ats 
for  prayer  and  meditation  was  (lisens<pd.  To  a  certain  order  of 
minds  this  kind  of  practice  recommends  itself,  and  being  an  entire 
cessation  from  the  daily  labour,  to  which  man  was  born,  corresponds 
with  iasting,  which  is  a  cessation  from  taking  that  moderate 
nourishment  necessary  to  sustain  the  power  of  the  body  for  labour. 
To  those  w  ho  take  a  healthy  view  of  the  duty  of  man  to  his  Maker 
and  to  his  fellow^creatures  both  practices  seem  open  to  oondenina- 
tion.  Another  speaker  nrjred  the  return  to  Cliristinn  nsap:e  in  the 
ftmiily,  of  a  place  for  the  crucihx  over  the  firr  i  lace,  the  practice  of 
family  pniyer,  and  the  practice  of  parents  bie.^t>ini;  their  children ; 
neither  discussion  nor  resolution  followed  this  proposal.  The 
subject  of  libraries  for  general  use,  of  the  adoption  of  penniless 
orphans,  and  of  encouraging  the  study  of  mathematics  in  Colleges, 
came  under  discussion.  Beligious  Education  and  Beligious  litera- 
ture came  under  lengthy  consideration.  The  subject  of  decorating 
the  interiors  of  churches  with  painting  in  many  colours  was  not 
forgotten. 

In  the  general  meeting  of  tliis  day  the  irrepressible  subject  of  the 
union,  or  rather  the  absorption,  of  the  Greek  Chun  hes  rrop])ed  np. 
It  was  as.serted,  that  the  objection  of  the  Oriental  Churches  to  sit  is: 
absorption  arose  from  the  mistaken  idea,  that  union  meant  sub- 
jection to  Latinism ;  but  the  Tope  was  not  specially  Latin,  as  he 
belonged  to  the  world  at  large.  Considering  that  the  Pope  is 
always  an  Italian  Bishop,  and  the  objection  of  the  Oriental 
Churches  is  to  there  bemg  any  Pope  at  all,  these  remarks  are 
beside  the  mark. 

Fntlu  r  Fh  t(  licr  represented  the  I^omanists  of  En<?land,  nnd  a 
Belgian  iricnd  tt  ndered  him  the  consolation,  that  for  forty  years 
the  Passionists  had  daily  recited  an  '*  ave"  for  the  eonvt  rsion  of 
Erisrlaiid.  Father  Fh  tcher  might  indeed  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies,  but  the  very  existence  of  such  expedients  for  the  con- 
Tersion  of  souls  seems  to  indicate  the  hopelessness  of  the  wish. 
Father  Pletcher  then  begged  the  assistance  of  Belgium  to  convert 
England,  and  the  foundation  of  a  special  Belgian  Society  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Abb6  Gamier,  from  France,  whose  name  deserves  special 
mention,  made  some  memorable  remarks.  He  mentioned  the  con- 
versions, which  he  lia*]  made  by  distrilniling  a  popular  edition  of 
the  Gospel.  **  If  Christ,"  said  he,  **doe6  nut  reign  over  the  whole 
world,  it  is  because  we  too  much  forget  the  Gospel."  He  then 
uttered  the  following  words:  ."The  present  evil  social  system  is 
*'  often  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  Sove- 
reign^power  of  the  Pope,  but  the  men,  who  did  this  wnmg,  were 
brought  up  in  ecclesiastical  coUeges,  where,  unfortunately,  they 
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**  found  in  the  course  of  instniction  more  Paganism  than  Gospel. 
•*  In  France  fin  orr^auization  liud  been  formed  to  distribute  and 
**  encourage  the  btudy  of  the  (iospel  in  all  parishes.  The  chief 
"  impression,  -which  he  wished  to  fix  on  the  Congress,  was  the 

neoeseitj  of  ze-establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  In  the  early 
"  centttriee  the  Goapel  was  in  every  hand.   Socialism  is  the  first 

result  of  the  violation  of  Christian  duty." 

These  remarks  were  ap{)l  uided,  and  small  tracts  were  circulated 
frratis.  two  of  which  found  their  way  into  my  hand.  One  is  a 
list  of  books  recum mended ;  foretnost  among  them  aro  the  four 
Gospels  and  t)ie  Acts  in  French,  at  the  cost  of  less  than  half  a 
frjinc.  But  more  remarkable  is  a  small  leallet  called  "  The  League 
of  the  Gospel  "  Kxteraal  ritual  is  denounced  us  an  imperlect  . 
substitute  for  real  Beligion :  it  is  only  a  lawful  accessory,  not  Uie 
principal  object.  Jesus  Christ  has  left  us  the  Gospel,  in  which 
none  of  this  ritual  is  mentioned.  Without  a  perfect  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  there  can  be  no  true  Christianity.  Christians  ought  to 
live  according  to  the  Gospel,  and  abstain  from  theatres  and 
dancing,  and  Christian  women  should  not  wear  low  dresses,  or 
read  novels,  as  all  these  pleasures  have  a  dangerous  proximity  to 
sin.  Tlio  education  of  children  should  be  strictly  lleligious,  and 
the  Gospel  should  be  the  basis.  The  Sunday  should  be  strictly 
observed :  all  labour  should  cease,  and  the  Church  should  be 
Yisited.  The  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  family  daily.  Prayer 
should  consist  not  in  long  readings,  but  in  the  soul  having  recourse 
to  God,  dwelling  in  thought  on  God,  and  beini^  in  union  with  God. 
Afti^r  providing  for  the  wants  of  their  families  Christians  should 
contribute  the  remainder  of  tlioir  income  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  All,  who  wish  to  join  the  leaguei  should 
aign  a  toktn  of  personal  adhesion. 

I  attended  and  studied  the  ]»n)cceding8  of  this  Conjjress  three 
days  alter  1  had  accomplished  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Jiuly  Coat  at 
TreTea,  and  gone  carefully  into  the  details  of  this  gross  imposture, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  debased  Paganism  of  the  one  and  the 
adrancing  Christian  life  of  Abb6  Gamier  was  overpowering ;  and 
yet  this  Proteus-Church  of  Rome  tolerates  and  approves  of  both. 

This  being  the  last  day,  certain  orators  were  allowed  full  time 
for  their  eloquence.  The  stamp  of  man  is  well  known  at  £nglish 
meetings,  especially  religious  ones:  "Vox  et  prceterea  nihil."  In 
one  great  display  about  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Letters  occurs  a  passage 
fiuggesting,  that  the  young  men  of  lielgium  might  indeed  read 
Comtc  and  Schopenhauer  and  other  wicked  books  on  the  condition 
that  they  had  previously  read  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bossuet,  and 
8hakespeare.  I  wonder  whether  the  great  English  dramatist  ever 
found  himself  in  such  a  category  before?  The  Congress  ended 
with  a  telegram  from  the  Pope,  conveying  his  blessing  to  2,500 
Jielgian  workmen  and  their  families. 
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On  Saturday,  Soptember  12,  there  was  an  early  nieeting  held. 
The  Abbe  Guniier  begjred,  that  a  resolution  might  be  recorded  in 
the  sense  of  bis  specc  li  yesterday  in  favour  of  family  prayer  and 
daihf  reading  of  the  Gospel.  Ho  reektnied  without  his  host ;  the 
lieigiuu  episcopate  had  had  time  to  retlect  on  the  consequences  of 
too  great  familiaritjr  of  the  laity  with  the  Gospel,  and  the  President 
ruled  that  the  subject,  which  seemed  to  be  the  foundation  of 
Christian  life,  and  to  go,  as  it  were,  without  saying,  should  be 
shelved  till  the  bishops  had  time  to  reflect,  whether  it  might 
be  brought  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  CSongress. 

An  Irishman,  described  as  an  examiner  of  natural  sciences  at 
3>ubiiu,  then  put  in  his  wortl,  that  the  social  difficulty  was  also  an 
English  and  Irish  question.  He  then  pot  on  the  siil  ject  of  the 
use  of  the  Bible.  **  They  often  talk  in  England  of  a  double  Bible  : 
"  the  revealed  Word  of  God  and  the  Bible  of  Nature.  The  English 
"  accuse  the  Koman  Catholics  of  haying  as  little  of  one  as  of  the 

other.  As  regards  the  Word  of  God,  such  an  assertion  is  false, 

and  as  regards  the  Bible  of  Nature  the  same  defiance  is  offered 
**  to  the  men  of  Science  as  has  above  been  thrown  in  the  face  of 
*'  the  British  Biblical  Societies.  Science  is  a  good  thing,  hut  a 
**  priest  is  a  more  necessary  thing.  While  here  in  Ikdgium  you 
**  have  the  great  sun  of  free  Science,  in  England  the  spirits  lie  in 
**  durkuess.  Still,  among  Protestants  there  are  hearts  of  gold,  which 
"  cannot  see  the  truth,  though  they  desire  to  do  so.    \uui'  prayers 

are  reauested,  as  you  have  triumphed  by  your  persereranee." 
Here  is  m  true  ring  of  the  Irish  Uamey,  with  the  Iiiah  bull  of 
hearts  having  the  power  of  visioii. 

At  eleven  oVlock  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bombaut  was  crowded. 
The  Cardinal- Archbishop  and  his  Inshops  were  seated  in  the  nave 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  all  pomp  and  splendour,  and  a  bishop  de- 
livered the  clobinir  sermon.  The  text  was  E])]ipsians  iv,  15.  I 
had  a  good  seat  by  the  court*  sy  of  the  attendants,  ^^  ho  recognised 
o  foreigner,  and  I  listened  with  attention.  There  wab  a  copious 
and  eloquent  iiow  of  words,  accompanied  by  a  superb  action,  but 
Terj  few  ideas,  either  new  or  convincing ;  but  this  is  a  pheno- 
menon, with  which  we  are  familiar  in  England  also.  The  Belgian 
preacher  seemed  to  realise  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  any 
good  of  any  kind,  human  or  Divine,  outside  his  Church.  The 
Christians  of  Belgium  were  invited  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
the  light  of  the  world,  for  they  had  the  tnith,  and  truth  commands 
the  world.  He  closed  in  calling  for  the  ble'^sing  of  God  upon  all, 
wlio  had  attended  the  Congress.  The  (  ardmal-ArLliLishop  then 
addressed  the  congregation,  all  standing.  He  waa  a  man  oi  noble 
appearance,  and  his  words  were  fuU  of  dignity.  He  thanked  all, 
who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Congress,  and  called 
upon  them  to  be  men  of  action  as  weU  as  words.  He  then  gave 
his  blessing,  and  the  Congress  dispened.  There  was  a  banquet  in 
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the  evening  an<l  ton?'t'5.  One  of  the  lay  members  proposed  the 
health  of  the  strangers,  and  rendered  special  homage  to  the  English, 
itAo  had  bit  by  hit  conquered  religious  liberty.  This  was  a  singular 
sentiment  from  the  native  of  a  Provincei  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Fhilip  II.  of  Spain,  and  had  had  the  adyantage 
of  being  goyenied  hy  the  Duke  of  Alra,  one  of  the  most  bigoted 
and  bloody  of  Boman  CatholicB.  The  leaaons  of  Histoiy  seem  soon 
forgotten. 

It  is  difficnlt  to  say  Tvhetlier  any  possible  advantage  can  be 
dcrired  from  such  a  Congress.  Many  of  the  snlijerts  discussed 
were  totally  beyond  the  sphere  of  action  and  intelligence  of  eccle- 
BiastioR.  Narrow-mindedness,  ultramontanism,  and  blindness  to 
the  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  appear  to  be  tlic  chief 
leatiiiea  of  the  Belgian  Chorch  aa  represented  at  Malines.  No 
ripple  ia  heard  of  the  irave  of  the  assault  of  the  higher  eriticism 
on  the  Scriptores ;  no  allusion  made  to  the  spectre  of  downgradeism, 
atln'ism,  agnostirisra,  and  opposition  to  all  Religion,  which  alarm 
all  thoughtful  Christians.  Those  who  led  the  Congress  seem  to 
hare  learnt  nothing  from  History,  and  forp:otten  nothing  of  an  OTll 
post :  they  seem  blind  even  just  before  dawn. 

Th$  Chmrehmanj  1892. 
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LETTER  TO  A  CLERGYMAN  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  OBIENTAL  CHTTBOHES. 

DiAB  Snt, 

I  ]iave  delayed  vepljing  to  yonr  two  poet-cards  ol  the  ajrd  tdt., 
and  the  ist  of  this  month,  until  I  (ould  make  snie  of  your  identity, 
which  I  have  done  to-day  by  referring  to  the  CUrgy  List. 

I  willingly  accept  the  advice,  and  even  the  reproof,  of  cnrnest 
men,  although  entire  Btrangers,  and  1  thank  you  lor  your  com- 
munifntions,  and  reproofs. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  the  two  Primates, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  are  about  to  nominate  a  new  Bishop. 
Ab  a  Member  of  tiie  Committee  of  two  great  Episcopal  IfiBsioiiary 
Societiefl)  I  Itave  gladly  voted  in  favour  of  meeting  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Heads  of  my  Churchy  and  sapjdying  the  needful 
income. 

With  regard  to  the  Greek  Church,  T  hare  had  the  opportunity 
of  Tisitinf?  the  places  of  Worship  of  that  Chun  h  in  Athene,  Con- 
Btantinoi)lo,  St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Troitska,  Kief,  Odessa, 
Smyrna,  Dama«cns,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo.  I  am 
also  lumiiiur  with  the  ritual  of  the  Jliiulu  Temple  at  Banaras. 
A  pions  Brahman  would  recognise  the  aimilanty  of  the  two 
worships ;  an  unknown  Language :  a  prostiation  to»  and  kissing 
of,  pictoies:  an  entire  ahsenee  of  spiiitualitr,  and  reasonable 
service,  and  a  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gro^el.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that 
an  anxious  sinner,  seckin*^  his  personal  salvation  tbro'i-j-h  tlie 
alone  merits  of  his  SnTiour,  should  tin  ii  for  the  waters  of  Life 
away  from  such  a  broken  cistern,  and  seek  them,  where  they 
are  to  be  found?  There  is  one  redeeniinf^  feature  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  honouiably  distiuguishes  it  from  the  Church  of 
Home,  that  the  Bishops  are  not  opposed  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue:  herein  is  their  great  hope  of 
Eefom  in  Gknl's  own  time. 

You  state  that  yon  never  heard  one  of  the  School  of  Thought, 
to  which  the  Missionaries  in  Palestine  belong,  preaching  the  whole 
Gospel.  I  fear  that  your  parochial  duties  must  have  kept  you 
very  much  to  your  own  Chureli,  and  that  you  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  such  Churches,  as  St.  Paul's,  Onslow 
Gardens,  to  the  congregation  of  which  I  am  privilec^eil  to  belong. 

2b  the  Rep,  F,  T.  mthered,  EurUy  Vicarage^  Great  Marlow, 
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ON  THB  ADMISSION  OP  WOMEN  TO  RELIGIOITS 

COMAIITTEES. 

T  bej:  to  intimate  to  you  thnt  I  have  given  notice,  that  I  intend 
on  July  17  to  propose  the  following  resolution : 

"  Tliat  Women  be  eligible  to  seats  on  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society." 

This  does  not  imply,  that  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  women 
on  the  committer,  bnt  that,  if  the  name  of  a  woman  bo  proposed,  it 
shiill  not  be  ruled  out  by  the  Chairman .  the  ground,  that  women 
are,  undfT  the  organic  Laws  and  Regulation^?,  ineligible.  Whatever 
may  havo  btien  the  practice  in  past  years,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
laws,  which  justifies  exclusion. 

I  recognise  nnmistakably,  that  the  women  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  be  fit  for,  and  therefore  entitled  to,  a  much  larger 
flharc  in  the  administration  of  Religious  and  benevolent  associations : 
our  sisters  have  generally  more  leisure  than  their  brothers;  they 
are  animated  by  raorc  fervour,  and  more  holy  zeal ;  in  many 
in^'tances  they  have  exhibited  unequalled  devotion,  and  great 
capacity. 

in  many  quarters  the  battle  has  been  won  :  no  Board  of  Parochial 
Guardians,  no  Hospital-Committee,  no  Missionary-Committee  for 
the  selection  d  female  agents,  or  the  administratioa  of  associationB 
lor  the  couTersion  of  women,  would  giro  satisfaction,  if  composed 
entirely  of  men.  More  than  this,  learned  Societies,  such  as  the 
Royal  Asiatic,  Zoological,  Botanical,  Statistical,  Anthropological, 
Societies,  and  the  British  Association,  admit  women  to  member- 
Fhip,  and  place  no  bar  on  their  election  to  the  governing  body, 

if  deemed  Jit. 

In  our  own  Society  what  would  our  District  Secretaries  do 
without  the  persistent,  stirring,  and  able  assistance  ol  liic  women 
of  the  community  ?  Some  years  back  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
persuade  our  committee  to  introduce  BibLe-women  into  Airiatic 
countries;  later  on  I  proposed,  that  the  jpost  of  Honorary  Life- 
Qoremor  should  be  conferred  on  women :  it  was  rejected  in  com< 
mittee,  but  the  idea  gained  ground,  and  was  gradually  accepted, 
and  on  entering  the  committee  one  day,  I  foimfl  that  my  rejected 
resolution  was  being  earned.     We  already  employ  women  as 
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translators,  and  proof-coiTcctors,  and  I  feel  sure  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  new  doors  for  sanctified  influence  will  be  opened  to  them.  H 
the  world  consists  of  1400  Millions,  half  that  enormons  nnmber 
are  vomen.  Are  tre  to  place  hall  the  p(q^«ilatio&  of  the  worid 
under  a  disadvantage? 

When  two  years  ago  I  took  leave  of  the  ooaunittee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  after  lialf  a  conhiry  of  membership,  my  final 
propoRnl  was  to  admit  womin  to  the  committee,  because  in  vltv 
deed  the  names  of  several  w<>Tn»'n  most  competent  for  tluit  office, 
must  liavc  oi  curn  d  to  all.  iiuwever,  two  members  of  the  general 
cuiumiltee,  who  knew  little  of  the  work  of  Missions,  or  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  the  corresponding  committee,  moved  the  previoos 
question,  and  without  discussion  the  matter  was  dropped,  but  I 
myself  feel  a  solemn  conviction,  that  the  new  century  will  not 
open  upon  us  without  the  presence  in  all  Beligious  committees  of 
one,  two,  or  more,  godly  women.  "We  are  plainly  resisting  the 
enlightened  and  holy  tendencies  of  the  asre  in  exchi'lini^  our 
qualified  sisters  from  the  fulfilment  of  tlieir  lef^itimate  aspirations, 
and  the  display  of  theii'  undoubted  capacity  for  giving  wise  counsel, 
for  controlling  details  of  administration,  especially  us  regards  icmuie 
converts,  and  for  representing  their  sex  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
their  Master's  battle  against  ignorance  and  sin. 

My  connection  with  all  associations  must  soon  end :  I  have  given 
such  time,  talents»  and  money,  to  the  most  blessed  work  of  the 
Bible  Society,  as  were  at  my  disposal,  but  I  wish  to  be  remembered 
after  my  departure  as  one,  who  for  many  years  strove  to  remove 
the  social  inequalities  of  the  two  sexes  in  every  department  of 
secular  and  Spiritual  life. 

I  trust  that  my  friends,  during  the  interval,  which  will  elapse 
before  the  resolution  is  brought  forward,  will  think  out,  and  discuss 
among  themselves,  the  important  subject,  so  that,  if  the  resolution 
be  not  accepted,  the  publio  may  be  mformed  what  wm  the  adld 
reasons  for  rejecting  itl 

1893. 


What  Wovmr  havx  bbcuvb)  ntox  tbb  Bibli»  in  waix 

8BBVICBS  TEKT  OiF  BBSnSB  HT  BBTDBIT. 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaveu  is  Uke  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took 
sod  hid  in  tbns  nsssores  of  mssL" 

Since  the  earliest  Epochs  and  in  all  countries,  women  have  been 
more  or  less  oppressed  by  the  stronger  sex ;  whether  in  a  high 

Oriental  civilization,  or  in  the  low  level  of  the  Red  Indian  of 
liorth  Ameiica,  in  AMca,  and  OceamA.  But  from  the  earliest  days^ 
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wherever  the  spirit  of  tlie  J^ible  prevailed,  womea  were  treated 
with  respect,  Love,  and  honour:  there  was,  indeed,  Polygamy  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  but  we  find  no  trace  of  it  after  the 
retarn  from  ezUe.  Daughter,  suter,  mother,  were  words  accom- 
panied with  a  bleasing,  as  thej  suggested  blessingB.  The  Jews  had 
need  to  learn  of  our  Lord,  but  in  this  particul  n  there  was  less 
eanae  for  reproof.  By  placing  the  mark  of  His  disapproval  on 
divorce,  He  corrected  the  only  flaw  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
Throughout  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  find  tt'iifh  r  «,'ilutatians 
full  of  respect  and  Love  to  his  dear  fellow-workers,  and  no  doubt 
tbey  were  worthy  of  the  honour,  though  History  is  silent  as  to  the 
Kuture  of  their  services  to  him  personally.  xVoLlimy,  however,  is 
more  striking  in  the  Qospel-narratiyes,  than  the  feariesa  and  per- 
sistent derotion  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  to  their  Lord,  who 
had  been  deserted  bj  his  male  followers  with  the  exception  of 
8t.  John.    Pirst  at  the  sepulchre ;  last  at  the  cross ! 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  chronicle  what  women  havie 
done  for  the  work  of  Missions.  I  wish  only  to  record  how  much 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  British  and  Eoreign  Bible 
Society : 

1.  What  would  becoiue  of  our  local  organizations  in  this  country, 
if  women  were  not  forward  in  every  detail!  How  altered  the 
appearance  of  audiences,  if  women  were  not  present  to  hear  tiie 
^eakers !  How  vain  would  be  the  efforts  of  secretaries  and  depu- 
tations without  those  sisters,  who  laboured  much  in  tlie  Lord ! " 
How  strange,  on  our  annual  gatherings,  would  Exeter  Hull  appear 
in  the  absence  of  the  devout  women,  a  great  multitude,  wlio  show 
BO  impressively  by  their  numbers,  how  deep  is  their  devotion  to  the 
work  of  their  Lord. 

2.  Love  is  more  valuable  than  wealth  ;  still  to  carry  on  this 
great  work  money  is  required,  and  li  the  gold  and  silver  in  our 
treasure  house  could  cij  out,  how  many  coins  would  say,  "Directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  mfluence  of  mother,  daughter,  and  wife,  a 
woman  sent  me."  If  Ere  tempted  man  to  sin,  to  how  many  good 
actions  have  w  ni  «  n  led  men  by  good  example  and  gentle  persuasion! 

3.  In  the  foreign  field  women  have  not  been  absent  in  their 
labours  in  the  Depot  or  as  colporteurs.  We  all  recolleet  the  notable 
in'-tance  of  that  good  lady  at  Keufchatel,  who  so  many  years, 
without  remuneration,  from  simple  Love  of  the  Book,  kept  the 
I)«  pot,  and  (lid  the  work  of  a  silent  evangelist.  Two  years  ago, 
at  Moscow,  1  was  in  the  Depot,  when  a  woman  entered  and  began 
to  fill  her  empty  sack  with  bibles,  and  I  found  that  she  was  a 
book*hawker,  who  went  her  daily  roand,  content  with  the  small 
percentage  upon  her  sales.  Bhe  looked  for  her  full  tale  d  wagea 
ior  her  work  to  heaven,  and  to  her  Master  there. 

4.  In  the  home-field  wc  bless  the  name  of  Bible-womm,  and 
ol  the  dear  departed  friend,  who  set  on  foot  the  enterprise.  In  the 
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Btreets  and  the  homes  of  the  poor,  in  the  docks  and  the  manu- 
fectories,  wherever  sinners  are  collected  together,  there  Bible-women 
are  found.  Not  many,  that  are  wise  in  things  of  this  world ;  not 
many  that  are  greats  aa  maa  calculates  greatneaa ;  nor  may  Uiey  be 
l>eaiitifal  to  the  eye  that  aeea  only  the  outwaid  form;  thej^  are 
only  humble  handmaidena  of  the  Lord,  but  their  names  will  be 
written  among  the  angels, 

5.  In  Oriental  countries,  where  women  are  by  the  custom  of  the 
country  secliifl*'*!  fr  im  the  men,  vf\\\ii  chance  would  a  poor  woman 
have  to  know  tiie  Truth  hut  for  the  appearance  of  her  si>t«  r  from 
Europe  and  North  Amerif  a,  some  to  teach,  some  to  heal,  and  souio 
to  bear  about  the  Book  of  Life,  to  read  it  to  tars  which  never  heard 
the  story  of  the  great  promises  before,  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  found  out  its  value  f  is  not  this  the  leaven  which 
a  woman  took  and  hid  in  a  measure  of  meal?  Will  it  not  be  re- 
membered in  tlie  creat  day,  when  all  tilings  are  revealed? 

6.  Ijct  me  allude  to  even  higher  things.  All  gifts  come  from 
the  Lord,  and  as  they  belong  to  Him,  to  TTim  must  the  fir>t-fniit3 
and  the  la<t  gleanings  be  rendered.  A\'omen  have  not  been  wanting, 
to  wliom  tliis  p-<'at  gift  has  been  praiited  of  a  Rnnctitied  po\rer  of 
rendcriug  the  meaning  of  inspired  words  in  the  lleliruw  and  (ireek 
into  the  vernacular  spoken  by  tlie  Natives.  Let  us  reflect  how 
mighty  such  a  gift  is ;  bow  blessed  are  they  who  have  been  ehoaen 
to  exercise  this  gift.  Some  may  have  converted  Souls  by  tiicir 
living  voice :  this  is  a  great  grace,  but  to  the  sister,  whose  voice 
speaks  beyond  the  grave,  we  must  say,  **  Thou  excellest  them  alL" 

Thus  I  have  noticed  briefly  the  good  work  of  our  ataters.  The 
Lord  will  reward  them  I 

JBibU  Smety  Reporter,  1890* 
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SACRIFIGK 

I  BT8R  up  from  my  annual  duty  of  oarefnlly  reading,  noting  in  the 

nmrjiin,  aiifl  ranking  extracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  a  certain 
iiumlx  r  of  JJritish,  Ann  rican,  and  Continental  Missionary  So*  iotios 
ot  tiiu  I'luttfttant  Ciiurches  in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
Languages,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  over  me,  greater 
because  the  one  feature,  which  is  missed,  is  so  very  evident  m 
the  MissionarieB  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  however  arene  I  am  to 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  that  Church. 

Qaoniam  tales,  ntinam  noetri ! 

The  feat  lire,  whirh  is  missing,  is  ihv  heading  of  this  Essay. 

I  lind  ill  these  reports  a  gn  at  (U  al  about  the  marriages  and  birth 
of  childn-u  of  the  agents;  oi  Ihrir  leaving  tlieir  duties,  as  escorts 
to  their  nick  wives;  as  throwing  up  thtii*  lile-vocation  entirely, 
because  the  climate  does  not  suit  their  wife's  health.  The  com- 
piler of  the  report  dwells  impressiyely  on  the  sorrows  of  parting, 
on  the  joys  of  meeting,  and  allows  himself  a  poetic  licence  in 
describing  the  sweet  picture  of  the  beauty  of  Eui  opf  an  family-lifo 
exliihited  by  these  humble  individuals  in  the  jungles  of  iiangdlp 
and  the  cities  of  China.  No  doubt  matrimonial  blessings  are 
lawful ;  for  the  compiler  of  the  r(  ])oi  t  to  dcscnbe  th>»m  so  gushingly 
Sk.'t'nis  out  of  place  in  the  nnrrati\  t-  of  tiie  evangeli/ation  of  the  nun- 
Chri.stian  world,  as  it  would  bo  equally  in  the  ri  ])ort  of  a  military 
authority  occupying  a  foreign  country.  We  have  uo  precedent  in 
the  ActA  of  the  Apostles  for  such  domestic  amenities,  more  suitable 
to  the  life  of  an  English  honker's  clerk  than  an  evangelist. 

We  mu«t  try  to  rise  a  higher  level,  if  we  wish  to  go  forward, 
a  k'vrl  of  *'  seU'Sacrifice."  1  throw  together,  with  a  kind  of  feeling 
of  dviipoir,  a  few  remarks  and  quotations,  the  result  of  long  medita- 
tion. "NVhat  wo  niist^  in  T*rot<  slant  Mi-^sionary  Keports  is  tlio 
practical  working-day  evidence  of  *'the  great  and  in^j^timable  gift 
of  fielf'Sacrilice." 
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Some  degree  of  t]ii>  i^rcat  gift  is  the  only  real  test  of  a  manor 
woman  being  in  earnest;  some  degree  of  entire  devotion,  self- 
renunciation,  spiritual  consecration.  Altruism,  as  opposed  to 
egoim,  is  the  only  tiiitLg:,  which  diBcriminateB  tiie  Spiritual  man 
from  tiie  worldling.  What  is  desired,  the  ahaence  of  which  is 
manilesty  is  more  self-abnegation;  more  sacrifice  of  pride»  pre- 
ferences, prejudices,  personal  comforts;  more  casting  down  of 
cherished  idols  of  the  home,  of  the  fle'^h,  of  the  cnrironmcnt ;  more 
layinj^  of  ourselves  down  on  His  Altjir,  in  submission  to  Hi*;  will. 
Does  not  eacb  one  recollect  tlie  time  of  his  conversion,  of  Ids  call, 
when  the  Lor  l  -uddenly  nut  liiin  and  made  Himseil  known,  when 
a  tongue  of  iire  sat  on  the  youthful  head,  and  the  simple  heart 
spoke  within  ?  How  many  have  forgotten  their  first  Love !  The 
£oid  has  not  failed  in  His  promises;  His  seryants  have  failed 
in  theirs  by  only  rendering  half-service  and  lukewarm  Lore, 
diluted  with  domestic  anxieties,  petty  household  cares,  and  way- 
wcurd  self-inclinations.  Let  us  recall  to  our  recollection  Columh^ttS 
the  I^riton,  and  Boniface  the  Anglo -Saxon,  men  of  our  own 
nationality,  in  poverty,  in  labour,  in  life-exile,  in  persecution, 
in  celibacy,  in  self-denial,  without  murmuring  or  cx>mpltiiiit, 
without  frothy  declamation  on  platforms,  always  rejoicins:  to  the 
last  hours  of  their  lives.  Does  no  drop  of  their  blood,  the  ichor 
of  iheir  consecration,  run  in  the  Teins  of  this  friyolous  and  s^* 
indulgent  generation? 

God's  wisdom  rules,  and  man's  unwisdom  distorts  that  rule. 
We  dare  not  check  the  noble  flame;  we  would  wish  to  guide  it; 
the  consecration  of  life,  talents,  fortune,  and  anticipations  in  early 
youth;  the  layin*]?  of  oneself  down  on  the  Altar,  there  to  remain 
for  the  term  of  this  life,  and  crying  out,  Lord,  make  use  of  Thy 
poor  creature  as  Thou  thinkest  best."  Such  things  as  these  cannot 
be  despised.  There  is  something  in  them  of  the  ancient  Roman, 
purified  by  Christian  love.  Many  go  abroad  in  the  naughtiness  of 
their  youtii  and  strength  to  hunt  the  wild  heast,  nohler  than  them* 
selves,  in  Ahyssinia,  to  collect  shells  in  the  Lidian  Archipelago^ 
to  develop  new  and  haneful  commerce  with  unhappy  Afnca^  to 
cut  down  a  few  poor  Africans  for  the  sake  of  diaononds  or  gold 
dust.  Why  not  do  somethinp;  to  pet  nt  the  poorer  ticrelicts  of 
the  Human  liace  ?  Tf  life  be  not  spared,  tlu-n  to  be  with  Christ 
is  far  better.  If  life  be  graciously  prolonged  to  old  age,  what 
a  gloomy  retrospect  to  have  done  nothing  for  one's  fellow- 
creatures  ! 

Hear  what  Dr.  Pierson  of  New  York,  TJ.S.,  said  at  Mildmay 
Hall,  London,  in  1893 :  **It  does  seem  to  me,  that  the  whole 
«  Ghuroh,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number,  is  yet 
''in  a  state  of  apathy  on  the  suhject  of  Miasums.    I  cannot 

sympathise  at  all  with  those  self-congratulatory  remarks,  heard 
"  in  crowded  Missionary  meetings,  as  to  the  good  things  done. 
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•*  great  siiroesscs  attained,  groat  ponorosity,  and  great  self-deTotion. 
"  As  yet  liiore  has  been  comparatively  nothing  done ;  tlie  few 
"^succebMJB  here  and  there,  the  couverbions  beyond  what  our 
"  efforts  warranted  us  to  expect,  still  leave  immense  territory 
to  be  pOMessed." 

In  his  **]>iyme  EnteipriBe"  he  writes:  ''The  hi^  office  of 
''  a  Miseiooary  is  not  a  learned  profession,  into  which  a  man 
"  may  go  at  his  opticm,  to  accumulate  monej  or  gratify  ambition ; 

**  sucn  profc5!sions  are  highly  honourable,  but  have  no  relation 
**  to  evangelization.     There  is  a  Divine  voipp,  by  which  men 
**  are  called,  the  voice  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  which  qualifies 
**  certain  persons  to  witness  for  God.     All  lowt  r  motives,  all 
**  lurniiy  ties,  must  be  brushed  away.    Cross* bearing  is  the  one 
«<  condition  of  disoiidei^p.   The  Ghiurdi,  which  ceases  to  evan* 
gelize»  will  soon  cease  to  he  Eyangelical." 
^e  Bishop  of  Calcutta  writes  as  &>llow8 :  '*  There  is  one  thing 
•*  about  Missions,  which  often  attracts  attention.    Complaints  are 
"  heard,  that  the  life  of  Missionaries  too  closely  resembles  secular 
•*  life,  and  that  their  self-indulgence  repels  the  rcligiou5?  instincts 
**  of  an  absteniioua  people.    The  Cowley  Fathers  and  the  Uni- 
•*  versities'  Er  ithcrhoods  have  done  much  to  remove  the  ground 
**  of  these  complaints.  I  have  never  thought,  that  the  Missionaries, 
**  who  take  proper  precautions  for  their  health,  have  erred,  but 
in  every  country  it  is  necessary  to  accommodate  oneself  to  the 
customs  and  ideas  of  the  people.    An  example  has  heen  set, 
which  must  he  productaye  of  good,  and  has  redeemed  Missions 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them.    In  this  age  the  world  is 
**  suffering  from  self-indulgence.    Civilization  is  teaching  us  prac- 
**  tices,  which  we  heartily  wish  could  be  swept  away.    We  must 
"  peek  an  ideal  of  a  noble  life  sacriiiced  for  the  good  of  our 
**  feilow-racn." 

Hear  the  tiny  cry  of  a  woman-worker  from  one  of  the  worst 
climates,  living  in  1S87  a  solitary  life  of  deyotion  to  her  Master : 
I  would  say  to  each  one  seeking  happiness  on  emrth,  *  giye 
yourself  to  the  Lord,  all  that  you  are,  and  all  yon  have '  (and 
^*  tlist  is  not  mnch),  that  He  may  use  you  as  He  seest  best,  lu  ! 

earth  may  become  a  paradise,  ul  so  bright  and  fair,  so  full  of 
"  love  and  joy." 

Hear  General  l^ooth  of  the  Salvation  Array:  "The  Mission  of 
•*  the  future  must  and  will  be  sustained  by  those,  who  are 
*•  posses.'ied  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  enthusiasm.    We  must 
have  Missionaries,  who  will  be  strengthened  and  stimulated  by 
the  actual  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  lack  of  which 
is  the  chief  reason  for  the  lack  of  success  in  our  day ;  only,  when 
**  yon  have  the  spirit,  purpose,  and  consecration  of  the  Apostles, 
can  you  hope  for  success, 

^  How  far  below  this  is  the  present  standard  1  The  motiyes, 
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**  whi(  h  prompt  many,  is  little  beyond  a  pastime  ;  tliey  hare 
"  notliing  on  lumd  to  occupy  their  time,  so  tliey  will  go  on  a 
*'  Mission  to  the  heathen.  With  others  the  motive  is  duty  j  they 
*'  leel,  that  they  ought  to  do  somethizig  for  their  Sanour  aiad  their 
<*  generatioii.  Thej  owe  mueh  to  God,  and  the^  hear  the  heathen 
"  calling  out  lor  someone  to  come  over  and  help  them." 

Another  witness  writes  as  follows:    The  recognition  and  leali- 
"  sation  of  a  Divine  call  to  work  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
"  motives;  it  gives  courage  to  know,  that  God  has  sent  them  to  be 
*'  His  rpprp«rntatives,  and  has  proraified  Kis  presence  ;  nothin!^ 
"  will  terrify  him,  who  goes  at  Jehovah's  biddint;,  but  there  is  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  well  as  of  courage ;  he  mmt  work  the 
work  of  Him  who  sent  him.   A  most  loving  Master  has  given 
His  servant  his  appointed  work.    Many  workers  of  experience 
«  have  felt  the  need  of  this  Divine  Ordination,  and  the  strength 
"  and  encouragement  which  it  brings." 

Hear  the  echo  of  the  cries  of  men  and  women,  who  have  passed 
beyond,  collected  at  random :   **  I  consecrate  my  life  te^  Thee;  I 
*'  give  up  parents,  the  hope  of  hushand  or  wife  or  chihlren,  the 
**  possibility  of  earthly  wealth  and  fame.    I  count  all  lost  for 
•*  Christ.    I  think  of  nothiii;^,  dreps,  food,  home,  equipages,  except 
**  feo  iar  as  is  necessary,  absolutely  necessary-,  to  keep  this  poor 
hody  in  working  efficacy.   I  tmnk  nothing  of  Society,  of  the 
folsome  adulation  ol  Exeter  Hall,  of  the  penny*tnunpet  of  the 
missionary  monthly  periodical.   I  am  content  with  third-class 
**  dock-passagee  on  ocean-steamers;  I  have  no  eare  for  furloughs 
"  or  pensions;  I  am  ready  to  be  cast  aside,  if  unfit  for  the  duty, 
"  or  to  die  at  my  post ;  in  all  things  I  wish  to  follow  the  example 
*'  of  Paul." 

Hear  what  Dr.  liutler.  Dean  of  Lincoln,  in  1803,  said  to  the 
students  of  the  Missionary  College  of  liurgh  reguniing  Paul  and 
his  companions  :  **  Freely,  faithfully,  they  had  offered  themselves, 
"  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  living  sacrifice, 

while  He,  whose  they  were,  and  whom  they  served,  Himadf 
"  eastained  them,  was  Himself  their  shield  and  their  exceeding 
**  great  reward.    He  whispered  in  their  ears:  *  It  is  I,  be  not 

afraid,'  and  to  their  faith  and  love  He  for  His  part  added  joy  and 
.  "  peace." 

Uishop  Anson  of  Qu^Apprllo,  Canada,  in  an  address  deli v(  red 
to  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Conference,  expressed  hii>  sense  of  the 
great  need  of  community -life  in  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
Church :    The  Church  needs  in  her  Mission-work  a  more  evident 

setting  forth  of  entire  self-sacrifice  in  those,  who  are  witnesses 

for  a  cmcified  Savionr,  the  want  of  which  is  frequently  noticed 
**  by  those  who  have  experience  in  India.    Accustomed  as  many  of 

that  Nation  are  (historically  and  in  everyday  life)  to  witness 
"  acts  ol  great  self-denial  and  asceticism  in  th^  own  religion^ 
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'*  the  thing,  wliich  most  fliicfly  appeals  to  thoir  feeiinf^s,  is  alile 

of  very  evident  sclf-sacritice  for  the  cause  that  is  advocated." 

Sir  William  lluuter  remarks  that  "lor  many  centuries  m  imlia 

erery  preacher,  who  has  appealed  to  the  popular  hearty  has 
**  cat  himself  off  from,  fhe  world  hy  a  solemn  act  like  the  great 
'*  Benunciation  of  Buddha.  He  mast  he  an  ascetic,  and  must 
"  come  from  his  solitary,  or  monastic,  commimiiig  with  Qod  with 
**  a  message  to  his  fellow -men.  The  English  Missionary  appears 
*'  t/)  the  IS^ative  as  a  charitable  man,  who  keeps  a  fjood  cheap 
**  school,  speaks  the  Language  well,  preaches  a  European  version 

of  the  Incarnation  and  Triad  of  the  Creator,  and  drives  out 
•*  with  his  wife  ami  a  large  family  of  children  in  a  pony  carriage." 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  Elijah,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  Amos,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  would  haye  succeeded  among  an  Oriental  people 
(and  the  Onentids  change  yery  slowly,  if  at  all)  if  they  had 
appeared  weighted  with  the  impedimenta  of  a  European  married 
jVlisgionar^.  Bishop  French  in  hia  Arabian  Mission,  and  the 
Missionaries  of  Rome,  do  more  nearly  recall  the  great  Ideal. 

General  Gordon  write»< :  ''Where  will  you  tiud  an  Apostle? 
A  man  must  be  <  vt  rything!  everything!  everything!  No  half 
or  three-quarter  measures  will  do."  The  use  of  li(^uors,  even 
moderate,  of  tobacco,  the  presence  of  wife,  children,  of  smart, 
or  at  least  decent,  clothing,  good  animal  food,  comfortable  home, 
conyeyancee,  ■oeial  amenities,  European  notiona,  tiie  ideas  of  the 
ao-ealled  gentleman  and  Udy,*'  all  these  things  appear  to  the 
Katiye  stumbling'blocks^  when  they  think  of  a  "man  of  Qod." 
General  Uooion  goes  on :  ''He  must  be  dead  to  the  world,  have  no 
**  ties  of  any  sort,  he  ready  for  death,  whenever  it  may  please  God 
'*  to  take  him:  there  uk  ft^w  such  among  the  Protestants,  very 
•*  few,  and  yet  what  a  heidi" 

Hear  from  Li\'infistono  the  true  view  of  Missionary  sacrifice : 
•*  For  my  own  part,  1  have  never  ceased  to  rejoice,  that  God 

haa  appointed  me  to  such  an  offtce.  People  talk  of  tiie  saeiifloe 
**  I  haye  made  in  spending  so  much  of  my  life  in  Africa.  Can 

that  he  called  a  sacrifice,  which  is  simply  paid  as  a  small  part 
"  of  a  grea^  debt  owing  to  our  God,  which  we  can  never  repay* 
**  Is  that  a  sacrifice,  which  brings  its  own  blest  reward  in  healtliful 
<«  jietivity,  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  peace  of  mind,  and 
**  a  brij^iit  hope  of  a  glorious  destiny  liereafter?  Away  with  the 
•*  wonl  in  such  a  view,  and  witli  such  a  thought !  It  u  emphatic 
**  cally  m  mcrijice.  Say  rather  it  is  a  privilege.  Anxiety,  sickness, 
^  suifering,  or  danger,  now  and  then,  with  a  foregoing  of  the 
»<  common  oonyeniences  and  charities  of  this  life,  may  make  us 

pause,  and  cause  the  spirit  to  wayer,  and  the  soul  to  sink,  hut 
^  let  this  only  be  for  a  moment.    All  these  are  nothing,  when 

compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  hereafter  be  reyealed  in, 
"  and  lor,  us.  I  neyer  made  a  sacrifice.   Of  this  we  ought  not 

3* 
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•*  to  talk,  when  we  remember  the  great  sacrifice,  which  He  made, 
**  who  left  His  Father's  thruue  ou  high  to  ^ve  Hiruself  fur  us ; 
*•  •  Who  being  the  brightness  of  that  Father's  i^iuiy,  and  the 
**  express  image  of  His  person,  and  upholding  all  thmga  by  the 
word  of  His  power,  when  He  had  hj  Htmself  purged  oar  sinsv 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.* " 
Let  us  consider  the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  its  ontline: 

1.  The  highest  form  of  benevolence  which  a  great  conqnering 
Kation  can  exer(>i«e  towards  Subject  Races. 

2.  The  bonndi  II  datv,  and  serviee,  of  every  ChlistiaQ,  whOTftlues 
the  preciuuH  words  and  promises  of  his  Master. 

3.  Tlie  form  of  benevolence,  which  causes  the  workers  the 
greatest  earthly  joy,  whether  Church,  family,  individual,  whether 
the  contcoUing  authorities  at  home,  or  the  agents  in  the  field. 

4«  The  form  of  sernce,  whieh  eauses,  or  seems  to  our  limited 
understanding  most  calculated  to  cause,  glory  to  our  Master  bj 
redemption  of  Souls. 

5.  The  continuance  of  a  work,  which  has  been  going  on  since 
the  b«'pTming  of  the  world,  and  which  has  been  manifestly  blessed 
in  its  results.  Where  it  has  failed  the  Human  agent  is  to  be 
blamed. 

0.  A  vivid  realisiatiuu  of  the  value  of  even  on©  Soul  even  ui  a 
man  of  the  lowest  type,  and  the  capacity  of  that  fieul  lor  immw* 
tality.  Time,  influence^  talents,  sacrifice  of  eveoiTthing,  even  of 
life,  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the  saring  of  one  Soul.  The 
Master  and  His  followers  were  prepared  to  sacrifice,  and  did  sacri'- 
fioe,  everything,  that  by  all  means  they  might  save  one. 

In  the  Serampur  Mission  Rules  we  rend  tho  foHowinfr:  *'  Finally 
•*  let  us  give  up  ourselves  unrest  rvcdly  to  the  Lonl.  Let  us 
**  never  think,  that  our  time,  our  j;y[ts,  our  thoughts,  our  faculties, 

or  even  our  clothes,  are  our  own.  Let  us  sanctify  them  to  God 
"  and  His  cause." 

The  sacrificial  character  of  this  ministry,  which  is  its  great 
strength,  tiie  desire  God-wiUing  to  fill  up  what  remains  of  the 
sufferings  of  Chrisl^  does  not  preclude  the  sanctification  of  mind 
and  intelligence,  acquired  talents  and  natural  gifts,  to  the  same 
blessed  service.  God's  service  differs  from  man*s  service  in  this: 
length  of  service  does  not  count  in  apportioning  the  reward ;  we 
are  accepted  not  according  to  what  we  have  done,  or  left  undone, 
but  as  to  what  we  are.  The  law  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  Divine  Life 
flowing  tlirough  all  the  niembers  of  the  Church. 

Hear  Consul-General  H.  H.  Johnstoae^s  words:    A  thoughtful 

Study  of  Human  History  makes  me  beHeve,  that  it  is  less  the 
"  formula  of  belief  than  the  practical  purposes,  to  which  Beligion 

is  put,  which  makes  the  Faith  of  an  individual  or  a  Kation 
**  beneficial  or  adverse  in  its  effect." 

Hear  Dr.  Muirhead  of  the  L.M.S*  of  Shanghai:  '*  I  hare  liyed 
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in  China.  I  liave  worked  in  Chinn.  I  am  goiag  back  to  die  in 
China.*'    This  has  the  true  ring  oi:  the  Apostle. 

Consider  the  ^reat  sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  which  we  can  iiaidly  estimate;  of  His  Apostles,  Lo  1  we  have 
giyeD  all  things  " ;  of  the  early  Christian  Miraionariea;  of  men  like 
Boddha  and  his  company ;  of  the  Hindn  and  Chtneae  sages  in  idl 
times.  They  literally  gave  np  eyerything;  that  was  the  eecret  of 
their  power. 

Either  leave  the  work  of  the  Mission  alone,  or  do  it  thoroughly. 
Look  bark  in  the  hm^  centuries  sin  or  the  A  sponsion,  and  cry  out, 
**  Mea  culpa:  wc  are  guilty  concenini^  our  l)rother."  Read  the 
lives  of  Missionaries,  who  have  gone  belore,  who  have  lived  on  to 
a  good  okl  age,  like  Caldwell,  Sergeant,  John  Newton,  Robert 
Clarke,  or  who  have  died  like  Sharkey,  and  Raglan,  and  Philip 
Smith.  Mark  the  dying  words  of  Sharkey.  I  copied  these  words 
in  my  note-hook  many  years  ago.  He  was  taken  dying  on  hoard 
the  steamer.  His  last  words  were:  hare  preached  Christ's 
righteonsness  as  the  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  Ood, 
and  now  I  cast  myself  upon  that  rij^hteousness."  ''Do  you  find 
it  sufficient?"  said  his  friend.  "  (Juite  sufficient;  my  mind  is 
perfectly  easy."  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Read  the 
dying  words  of  many  a  Missionnry  of  tlie  Church  of  Home. 

It  is  well  stated  in.  a  monthly  Religious  perio<lical :   "It  is 

impossihlc  to  limit  man's  duty  to  his  own  personal  salvation 
^'  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  others ;  each 

member  of  Christ  inherits  an  immediate  claim  on  himself  to 
'*  become  Christ's  aml  assador  to  others,  for  we  ore  all  members 

of  each  other.  This  brings  out  the  paramount  necessity  of 
*'  absolute  self-sacrifice.    Those  who  run  in  a  course,  and  de>ire 

to  win,  relieve  themselves  of  all  that  is  superabundant, 
"  unnecessary,  and  likdy  to  obstruct." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Universities'  Mission  to  E.  Equatorial 
Africa  does  not  tell  us  of  mui  r)  lug  and  giving  into  marriage,  as  in 
the  times  of  Koah,  or  of  children  being  bom  or  dying,  but  contains 
the  following  wovds :  The  Missionsry,  who.  gives  his  life  to 
**'  foreign  Missions,  strengthens  the  Church  at  home  more  than  if 
**  he  were  to  stay  in  England.  The  Church  makes  way  not  by 
**  its  actual  numbers,  but  by  the  loftiness  of  its  faith  and  the 
•*  depth  ol"  its  self-sacrifice.  It  is  not  for  us  to  analyse  tho  reasons 
**  why  Churchmen  have  been  hitherto  so  lukewarm  about 
•*  Missionary  work  ;   let  us  roll  away  the  great  reproach  from 

those,  who  profess  a  special  enthusiasm  for  the  Kingdom  of 
•«  Goil." 

From  the  Baptists  at  Harley  House,  Bow,  comes  an  echo  to  the 
above  cry :  In  striving  to  evangelize  the  people  of  Kongoland  we 
**  are  simply  obeying  the  command  to  prea(  li  the  Gospel  to  every 

creature.   Is  it  not  better  that  some  Hiasionaries  should  die 
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It  |-nther  tbun  that  the  lia-Lolo  should  peiifih?  Are  not  some 

deaths  pnm  ?" 

Let  Prctc'stant  ^rissioiiaries  reflect  on  the  pelf-purrender  and 
humility  oi  the  ilii»»ionarie8  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  as  eviiiencfd 
in  the  Lettres  ^difiantes :  PnBique  grace,  que  jc  toqb  demande, 
o'est  de  me  donner  tout  oe  qu'il  y  aura  de  plus  penible  et  de  plus 
mottifiaiit  dana  la  miadon.*' 

And  again :     J'aunus  souhait^,  que  vous  ne  m^eussiez  paa 
loiss^  le  choix  d'aller  en  unc  ou  en  Tautre  dcs  deux  missions, 
mais  que  vous  m'eussies  d^tenniix^.   Je  n'ai  quiUe  ma  patrie 
**  que  pour  obeir  a  Bieu." 

Hear  Bishop  Si  lwyii  the  elder's  opinion  of  Jolm  Paton  :  **  Talk 
*'  of  hruvtn-  and  heroism,  the  man  who  leads  a  forlorn  hope  is 
**  a  coward  compared  with  him  who  in  Tauna,  left  alone  without  a 
«<  BastaiiuDg  brother,  regards  it  as  his  duty  to  hold  honour  in  the 
"  ftiee  o(  9SI  dangers.  He  might  have  found  an  asylum  in  New 
*'  Zealand,  hut  he  was  moved  hy  higher  considerations.** 
Hear  John  Baton's  remarks  on  the  above:  **I  feel  confident, 
that  the  Bishop  would  in  like  circumstance??  have  done  the  same, 
i.  J  Y^QYTi  in  the  Scottish  Church,  and  am  descended  from 
**  those,  who  suli'ered  persecution,  and  I  should  hare  been  unworthy 
•*  of  them,  if  1  had  deserted  my  post  for  danpcr  only ;  yet  not  to 
•*  me,  but  to  the  Lord  who  sustained  me,  be  all  the  praise.** 

Hear  Dr.  Welldon's  words :  **  We  are  met  here  to  ask  for  the 
« sacrifice  of  men's  lives,  and  everyone,  who  makes  auch  a 
request,  must  ask  himself  first,  whether  the  call  is  not  addr^sed 
primarily  to  himself,  and  whether  he  is  so  sure  of  the  Faith 
**  which  he  professes,  that  he  is  justified  in  the  sublime  nndacity 
*'  of  the  aboTC-namcd  request.    Nothing'  on  earth  can  shake  the 
*'  Missionaiy's  call.    It  comes  to  one  and  another:  who  shall  say 
**  how  ?  It  comes  like  the  breath  of  Heaven,  takes  the  form  of  deep 
"  pity  over  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  an  intense  longing  to  do 
the  Ma45ter*8  command.    It  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal  responsibility  and  thankfulness,  and  is  ineaistible^  however 
"  it  may  come." 

Bead  the  **  Conversion  of  the  World,**  of  which  I  give  as  eztnct: 
Would  you  indeed  win  Souls  to  Christ  f  Would  you  make  your 
**  calling  a  reality,  and  not  mere  barren  emotion,  the  effervesoenoe 
"  of  a  passing  moment,  a  sudden  impulse,  a  sort  of  fancy,  a  romance, 
**  which  will  not  hear  the  strain  of  trial  when  it  comes  ?    Then  go 
*•  forth  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Apostles.    You  uutst  be  constrained  by 
**  the  Love  of  Christ.    You  must  make  up  your  minds  to  face 
dangers  and  difficulties.    You  must  cast  away  from  you  much  of 
that,  in  which  the  world,  and  many  people  aJao  not  of  the  world, 
«  harmlessly  enough  find  content  and  happiness  (for  it  is  Umffii 
to  them,  but  not  exptiietU  for  you).  You  must  be  the  soldierB 
of  a  crucified  Lord. 
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**  There,  there  ia  real  zeal,  which  forgets  and  ignores  all 
"  hinilrances  for  the  sako  of  that  which  it  undertakes,  which 
"  suitors  Tin  earthly  considerations  to  interfere  with  its  actions, 
"  which  puts  Christ  before  father,  mother,  sister,  wife,  child,  and 
"  possessions.  This  brings  Christ  at  once  to  your  side ;  and  where 
"  He  is,  His  servant  cannot  fail.    Failure  follows,  when  love  of 

Bell  prerailSf  ruling  where  Chnst  alone  should  rule,  where  men 
"  aim  at  a  comfortabk  home,  a  good  station  in  Society,  the  pleasure 

of  married  life,  a  regular  income,  when  every  kind  of  inferior 
"  object  traYenes  the  great  Work  for  Souls.  This  is  the  reason, 
**  why  so  very  many  of  our  Missions  fail.  The  Mis«jionnry  is  quite 
u  cl(»rent  and  rcsprotable  person,  kindly  and  friendly  to  all,  a 
**  good  liusband  and  father,  possibly  ii  fair  preacher,  but  he  lacks 
"  the  kind  of  zeal,  the  method  of  life,  which  dominate  mankind. 
**  To  raise  the  world  men  must  live  above  the  world,  like  all  those 
'*  who  at  all  times  have  stirred  the  heart  of  man,  and  lifted  it  to 

better  things,  and  oompclled  men  to  come  in  and  follow  Christ. 

"Go  forth,  altogether  forgetting  yourselyes,  determining  to 
"  know  nothing  save  Christ  crucifted,  much  indeed  to  know, 
**  leaying,  like  the  Apostles,  homo,  brethren,  sisters,  father, 
**  mother,  wife,  children,  lands,  for  Christ's  sake.  Make  up  yonr 
II  mimifji  to  put  aside  earthly  honour,  comfort,  and  wealth,  looking 
**  through  that  atmosphere  of  earthly  interests,  and  natural  In- 

stinctJ*.  and  loss  of  hoim  and  domesticity,  and  the  like,  which 
"  things  envelop  and  crmh  out  all  intensity  of  service V 

Take  Brainerd  as  an  example.  In  a  letter  to  his  hrother,  1745, 
he  writes:  "  This  is  the  most  lonely,  melancholy  desert,  eighteen 
miles  from  Albany.  The  Lord  grant  I  may  leam  to  endure  hard- 
ness as  a  good  soldier." 

In  his  diary  we  find :  "  God  has  renewed  His  kindness  in  pre- 
serving me  one  journey  more,  thoiij:li  I  hjivc  often  been  expo.sed 
to  cold  and  hunger,  and  have  fre([uently  })ern  lost  in  the  woods." 

He  took  leave  on  starting  of  all  his  frienil.s,  solemnly  dedicated 
all  his  earthly  possessions  to  the  Lord,  paid  fur  the  education  of  a 
fellow-labourer,  and  died  at  the  age  of  33,  unmarried.  His  name 
will  Uyo  as  long  as  the  English  Language  on  hoth  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Hriiry  Martyn  Tinted  Van  der  Kemp  at  Capetown  in  1806.  He 
asked  him,  if  he  ever  repented  of  his  undertaking.  The  old  man 
replied:  "No!  I  would  not  exchange  my  work  for  a  Kingdom.'' 
He  had  often  been  so  reduced  for  want  of  clothes  as  to  have 
scarcely  any  to  cover  him.  The  reasonings  of  his  mind  were  :  *'  I 
am  here.  Lord,  at  Thy  service;  why  am  1  left  in  this  state?** 
it  beemed  to  be  suggested  to  him:  "  If  thou  wilt  be  My  servant, 
be  content  to  fare  in  this  way ;  if  not,  go  and  fare  better.'*  His 
mind  was  thus  satisfied  to  remain  Ood's  Missionary  with  all  its 
ooDoomitant  hardships. 
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Hear  General  Booth  once  again  (I  do  not  alwnys  apree  with 
him):  "The  only  class,  who  can  grapple  FTirccsslully  with  the 
*'  heathen  diflSculty,  are  those  who  are  lull  of  the  Love  of  Christ. 
"  AVith  them  it  is  a  passion ;  the  same  spirit  which  consumtHi  the 

very  being  of  the  Apostles  has  entered  into  them,  aud  carried 

them  fortii  from  friends  and  home.  Some  call  thia  *  the  ea- 
^'  thusiaam  of  humanity,*  and  men  must  hare  a  spiiit  of  deTotioD» 

perseverance,  willingneaa  to  sacrifice,  capacity  to  love  in  the 
"  face  of  scorn,  hatred,  prison,  and  death,  which  constitute  the 

roiiit  of  Christian  enthusiasm,  and  proceed  fxom  Christ  alone." 

I  quote  the  followinj*  from  a  letter  to  my  address  from  the 
HccTetary  of  one  of  the  Church  of  England  Societies:  "The  cause 
'*  of  failure  of  Missions  is  the  lack  of  the  self-sacrifif  iug  si)irit. 
**  The  Protestantism,  that  loves  comfort,  and  tries  to  uiake  the  be&t 
**  of  the  present  world,  can  with  difficulty  beget  anything  possess- 
«  ing  the  ascetic  spirit^  and  this  is  the  spirit  that  won  Euro^  for 

CnSiist.  We  require  a  national  protest  against  *Luzn8,*  which  is 
*'  sapping  and  ruining  the  citadel  of  Protestantism.   Contrast  ia 

India  the  Missionary  of  Home  with  the  representative  of  an 
*'  English  HissioDary  Society.  The  latter  must  have  his  home, 
**  his  wife,  and  Europe;in  luxuries,  and  English  social  conven- 
*^  tionalities,  to  sustain,  him  in  his  £ght  lor  the  Religion  of  the 
*•  *  iiomeless  *  Christ." 

The  problem  of  converting  the  world  lias  not  changed ;  it  is  the 
agents  in  the  great  work  that  have  changed.  Let  me  judge  Britons 
by  Britons^  ccmtiast  Christians  of  the  sixth  century  with  those  of 
the  nmeteenth.  Stand  forth,  Columba,  Columh&nus,  Aidan,  Boni* 
face,  Gall!  Let  us  place  amde  the  spurious  halo  of  media val 
Miracles,  the  outcome  of  a  credulous  ap:c,  and  consider  the  self* 
consecration,  the  cmcifying  of  self,  wliich  distin^ruished  them. 
They  had  not  behind  them  thp  nppliances  of  civilization,  the 
]>rotection  of  a  flag  or  of  a  Consul-general,  the  paternal  care  and 
regular  supply  of  resources  by  a  committee,  but  they  p^sped  the 
Idea,  they  conceived  the  Plan,  they  curried  it  out,  uud  Etirope 
represents  the  result.    Let  this  be  our  great  example  after  Christ ! 

They  practised  celihacj,  they  built  an  asylum,  calling  it  a 
monastery ;  they  went  forth  with  nothing  but  the  Gospel.  The 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century  go  forth  with  outfits,  and  wives, 
and  salaries,  and  a  claim  to  be  called  *'  gentlemen,"  with  foolish 
contention  about  the  colour  of  their  hoods.  Wlien  we  think  of 
Paul,  and  Columbanus,  and  Boniface,  how  very  different  the 
methods  seem !  Far  be  it  from  me  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
the  ostentatious  poverty  of  the  mendicant  friar.  If  once  the 
principle  of  self- consecration  and  self-sacrifice  were  admitted, 
the  comfortable  way  of  doing  the  thing  would  disappear,  the 
effect  of  which  is  so  chilling  now  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Church.   The  present  system  will  noTer  generate  in  the  nation 
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a  desire  to  ppcnrl  and  be  spent,  and  the  same  crave  for  salaries 
and  domestic  comforts  spreads  to  tlie  Native  agents.  Is  such 
a  state  of  things  a  reflex  of  the  story  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  many  fields  of  Mission?  In  the  Missions  in  the  islands  of 
the  Soath  Seas  the  life  of  an  Apostle  was  lived,  and  the  result 
is  a  dop  of  indigL  uoua  tefteben  content  with  a  little  and  ready 
to  die. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  great  cause,  if  all  young 
aspirants  to  the  great  office  of  Evangelist  were  to  study  the  lives 
of  the  groat  Missionaries^  of  all  the  Churches,  whether  of  Great 
Britain,  Gineva,  or  Rome,  and  read  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,'* 
by  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Tlie  dream  of  the  pleasant  manse,  the 
Bweet  partner  of  the  holy  labours,  the  nursing  of  children,  must 
be  reverently  placed  aside  for  at  least  one  decatle  of  service,  or 
longer ;  the  deeade  is  the  mminmm  of  aemce.  I  have  not  fltndied 
fhe  subject  in  the  field  and  the  committee-room  for  fifty  years 
without  aniving  at  the  conviction,  shared  by  many,  that  a  man 
cannot  senre  Qed  and  hie  ismily  at  the  same  time  in  the  Mission- 
field. 


X. 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 

PEAYEB. 

1)EAB  Mr.  SECUKTARr, 

T  tnke  the  liberty  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Translation- 
Committiie  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  the 
urgent  neccstsity  of  preparing  in  great  detail  a  cataloi^ue  raisonnee 
of  all  the  translations  of  the  liook  of  Common  i'luyer  of  the 
Church  of  England  into  foreign  Languages.  Great  mischief^  and 
possibly  heresies,  may  arise  in  the  next  generation,  if  certain  torma 
are  used,  susceptible  of  a  doable,  uncertain,  or  wrong  interpretation 
by  Christians  outside  the  orbit  of  English  thought.  The  un- 
civilixed  barbarian  may  accept  the  terms,  and  mechanically  give  to 
them  the  Rijmificance  taught  to  him  by  the  first  Missionary;  but 
the  /"ivilized  Natioii'j.  such  as  those  of  India  nrifl  Cliina,  will 
speculate  on  the  possibility  of  two  or  more  meanings,  and,  if  the 
ijrnorance  of  the  translator  has  made  use  of  a  wrong  rendering, 
great  dangers  ma^'  arise. 

I  hare  had  this  subject  mi  my  mind  for  many  years:  I  am  not 
•atisfied  with  many  of  the  renderings  of  purely  technical  words  in 
Languagea,  with  whi<^  I  am  well  acquaintedi  and  which  may  be 
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called  cln^-^iral  Lan2:ua*^es  of  Eiiropo  and  Asia  :  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  is  danger :  as  a  rule,  the  Bishops  are  not  acq  i  inn  ted 
with  the  Language  ;  and  mm^  yoiins:  nian  does  the  work,  \s  hu  has 
slight,  or  no,  knowledge  of  llcbrew  or  Greek,  and  not  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  mo^m  Language,  whidi  lie  is  haadling. 

What  it  required  it,  that  under  the  superintoidence  of  yoo^ 
as  Secretary,  a  young  clergymani  trained  in  a  School  of  TheoL  ^rv, 
and  well  tauirht  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  should  be  specially 
employed  to  make  siuh  a  catalogue  and  record  how  much  of  the 
whole  Prayer  Book  li  is  boon  translated  in  each  Lan^nage,  and 
what  are  the  ri'n<b'rini;s  of  certain  terms.  Thei-e  is  always  an 
opportunity  of  cou>ult  iiif^  Missionaries,  who  are  at  home,  or  in  their 
field ;  and  thus  graduully  errors  would  be  detected,  aud  a  correct 
terminology  arrived  at,  as  t^e  L^guages  of  the  world  arc  divided 
into  eeientifio  fsmilieB,  and  each  absianot  words  would  be  the 
same  or  similar  in  aU  the  Languages  of  eabh  family:  if  there  be 
a  divergenoe,  the  reason  must  be  asked. 

I  am  ac(]uainted  with  the  interest  taken  bjthe  Fiimate  in  the 
subject,  and  having  been  for  many  years  on  the  Tninslation- 
Comniittee  the  subject  is  familiar  to  me.  In  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  we  seek  only  for  philological  accuracy,  and  leave  it  to 
the  Church  to  interpret :  but  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  has  to 
be  treated  in  a  different  way.  Take  the  words  "  Persons  of  the 
Trinity  " :  we  must  oazefully  define  what  the  Church  means,  lest 
an  ignorant  Hindu  arriyes  at  totally  different  conceptions  from  an 
inaocniate  rendering  of  the  term. 

I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion.  Being  oonyenant 
with  many  Languages,  and  having  dwelt  for  many  years  among 
foreign  Xations,  I  see  difficulties,  which  mif^bt  escape  the  obeerra* 
tions  of  those,  who  have  not  had  such  opportunities. 
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T  yrifm  m  it  were  to  lay  a  foundation-stone  o£  future  operationBy 
and  rather  8U?r2:cst  a  modus  operandi  than  an  opus  operatum. 

It  is  easy  to  mvlrrstand  tin-  raac^nitu'lp  of  the  subject,  but  not 
so  easy  to  think  out  the  mode  of  copmg  with  it :  it  is  most 
desirable  to  collect  in  the  Church -House  a  complete  Mission - 
Library,  and  competent  persons  must  indicate  ^v^hat  are  the  books 
that  are  to  be  placed  in  this  Library,  how  they  are  to  be  obtained, 
how  they  are  to  be  grouped,  and  what  additbnal  ones  shall  be 
(l)  purchased  or  (2)  compiled. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  a  circular  to  friends  of 
Mi«?noTi9,  intimating,  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Mission - 
Library,  and  fiBkinf;:  them,  or  the  representatives  of  deceased 
friends,  to  present  to  the  Library  all  Missionary  liooks  no  lon«?cr 
rcK|uired.  1  hiive  myself  from  time  to  time  transferred  .scores 
of  books  to  the  Missionary  College  at  Islingtou,  the  Missionary 
Bnreau  in  the  City,  and  the  Missionary  Union  Library  of  the 
District,  in  which  I  reside :  if  this  circidar  be  issued,  large  eon-> 
tributions  will  come  in.  Then  will  follow  the  labour  of  weeding 
oat  duplicates,  and  distributing  the  books  on  the  proper  shelves. 

There  are  two  branches  of  Qie  subject :  I  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  first:  the  first  is  the  collecting  of  existing  books:  the 
second,  preparatirm  of  new  books,"  requires  a  s^'pamte  treat- 
ment at  a  future  |k nod.  1  make,  however,  one  urgent  su«^ge8tion: 
Grant'?  Bamptuii  Lectures  arc  quite  out  of  date  :  could  the  subject 
of  Missions  be  entrustt^d  to  another  Bam^ton  or  Hulsean  lecturer, 
a  man  with  some  experience  of  the  foreign  field,  such  a  man  aa 
the  late  Bishop  French?  I  have  prepared  an  abstract  of  Missions 
to  the  non-Christian  worid  commencing,  as  it  ought  to  commence, 
with  Missions  to  the  .Tews,  passing  on  to  the  Mahometans,  and 
the  different  shades  of  Asiatic  post- Christian  error,  thence  onward 
to  the  frreat  Book -Religions,  Brahmanical,  and  Buddhist,  and  their 
numerous  off-shoots,  thence  to  Zuroustrianism,  Confucianism, 
Taoni«m,  and  Shintoism ;  thence  to  the  Animistic  Conceptions 
iu  Asia,  Oceania,  Africa,  and  North  America.  Notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  new  forms  of  error  springing  up  around  us,  from 
the  contact  of  the  non-Christian  Beliefs  with  Christianity,  Tiz., 
Aria-Somaj,  Brahmoism,  TheosophiBm,  Mormoniem,  etc.  To  grapple 
with  all  these  forms  of  error,  the  Missiooary  ol  the  Church  of 
Kngland  ahould  be  prepared :  there  is  a  literature  connected  with 
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all,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  from  the  same,  or  same  kind  of, 
Missionary,  a  capacity  to  deal  at  random  with  all.  In  fact. 
Mission-work  has  developed  into  a  science,  and  the  proposed 
UniTerrity-Leetorer  should  reoognise  tluB  and  handle  his  subject 
sdentificiUly,  as  he  would  any  otiher  bianch  of  Human  Knowtedfe 
brought  up  to  date.  Extracts  from  Enoyclopndias,  and  casual 
Beptnis,  and  va^e  and  general  imnarks  irill  not  be  atifflmsnt^ 
as  they  were  in  a  less  enlightened  generation. 

It  will  be  hotter  at  st^irtinp;  to  restrict  ourselves  as  rep^anis 
the  collecting  of  books  to  tlie  work  of  the  Missionaries  of  the 
C'hurrh  of  England.  A  circular  should  be  sent  to  those  Mifssioiiai  v 
Societies  requesting  the  favour  of  a  complete  set  of  their  Annual 
Beports,  and  Serials:  this  opens  out  the  question  of  what  these 
Societies  are.  The  first  subdivinoii  is  Hale  and  Female. 

Malb. 

I.  London  Jews  Society. 
II.  Parochial  Jews  Society. 
III.  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  GospeL 
IV.  Church  Missionary  Society, 
y.  Universities  Mission  to  East  Africa. 
TI.  Melanesian  Hissioa. 
Yll.  South  American  lOsnon. 
Till.  Mission  of  Cowley  Fathers. 
IX.  Diocesan  Missions  of  Colonial  Bishops,  restricted  to 
their  own  Diocese  or  Province. 
X.  University  Mission  to  Delhi  (ancillary  to  8.P.G.) 
XI.  University  Mi'««ioTi  to  Calcutta  do. 
XII.  West  Indian  Mission  to  Kio  Pon^as  in  Africa. 
Xlll.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Fdialu. 

Church  of  England  Zanina  IGssion. 

But  in  addition  to  the  Serials  of  the  aboTC-mentioned  Societies, 
and  the  separate  volumes  published  by  these  Societies,  which  are 
numerous,  and  copies  of  which  I  propose,  as  above  mentioned,  to 
solicit  from  tliesc  Societies,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  on  the  world- 
wide field,  and  recognij^e  the  great  fact,  which  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ignore,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not  the  only  one  in  the 
Hisston-Field,  and  that  there  are  tibree  yarietiea  of  Enterprises 
not  of  our  own  fold : 

I.  Associations  supported  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 

other  Churches. 

II.  The  Church  of  Rome. 

III.  British  Nonconformist  Churches. 

lY.  European,  and  2iorth  American,  non-Episcopal  Ghuiches. 
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SO? 


The  wise  mnn  profit*  from  contemplntion  of  the  work  of  his 
neighbours,  and  is  instructed  by  their  failures  and  mistakes.  This 
want  is  largely  met  by  the  excellent  **  Bibliography  of  Foreijm 
Missions  "  Keports,  Biographies,  Histories,  and  Miscellaneous  works 
compiled  by  the  Kev,  S.  M.  Jackson,  and  G.  W.  Gilmore  (reprioted 
from  the  Encyclopeedia  of  Missions,*'  New  York,  1891).  ^is 
classified  Ust^  tboagh  reiy  full,  is  (tf  course  not  up  to  date.  Books 
on  ^e  same  subject  have  appeared  since  its  publication,  and  some 
baTe  been  omitted  from  its  pages  which  should  be  added.  Friends 
of  Missions  should  be  requested  to  examine  this  Biblioj^'aphy,  and 
to  note  the  names  of  books  which  they  suggest  for  inclusion  in  a 
supplemental  list  Tear  by  year,  or  after  the  lapse  of  five  years, 
a  supplement  shuuki  be  published. 

It  is  essential,  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  in  the 
Library  and  in  the  Catalogue  raisonn^e  the  order  should  be  primarily 
Geographical,  and  by  Subjects  in  the  second  place,  and  that  one 
separate  Booh  Caoo  and  Chapter  in  the  Catalogue  be  set  apart  for 
Books  on  the  General  subject,  or  Books  which  embrace  more  than 
one  Geographical  division  of  the  Globe ;  the  same  remark  applies 
to  Maps,  many  of  which  are  of  extreme  raluc. 

I  now  approach  the  subject  of  Xranalatious  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

As  regards  the  Bible,  T  attach  to  this  "Report  Appendix  A,  which 
I  have  prepared  showing  the  Translations  of  the  whole,  or  portions, 
<rf  the  Bible  now  (1892)  used  by  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
En^and.  Copies  of  sJl  these  Translations  can  be  supplied  to  the 
library  of  the  Church-House  without  charge,  merely  for  the  trouble 
of  applying  for  them  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christion 
Knowledge,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societyi  and  in  some 
rare  cases  some  particular  Missionary  Society. 

As  retrards  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  roTiiiiioii  T'l  ay^  r,  (Ik  re 
are  greater  difficulties.  Arranjrements  sliouM  be  made  with  the 
Editorial  Secretary  and  the  Poreigii  Translation  Committee  of 
the  8.P.C.K.,  for  a  list  of  the  Translations  of  this  Book.  It  is 
s  matter  of  extreme  importance,  as  this  Book  is  the  standard  of 
the  theological  belief  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England : 
inconsiderate  additions,  inaccurate  tnmslations  of  terms,  omissions 
without  weighing  the  consequence,  may  generate  fatal  direi^nom 
of  belief  and  practice.  With  rep:nrd  to  Bible-Translations  there 
is  no  such  danger:  there  can  be  no  pn^^il.k*  additions,  or  omissions, 
and  the  Translations  are  made  with  iui])Mrtial  linguistic  accuracy^ 
with  neutral  terms  for  such  words  as  Priest  and  Baptism. 

'luc  names  of  other  books  relating  to  Alissiou-work  suggest 
themselTes,  such  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  £1-Sandi,  Manuals 
<tf  Devotion,  Hymn-books,  Commentaries,  Catechisms,  etc.  The 
S.P.C.K.  has  done  a  great  work  in  tlus  direction,  wd  copies 
eaa  be  supplied  to  the  I^ibfaij  of  the  Chuich^House. 
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"Wnrlrs  written  to  aid  Missionaries  {d)  in  knowledj^  of 
non-Christian  systems  are  available.  Of  works  written  to  aid 
Hifisionaries  {h)  in  opposing  in  argument  non-Christian  systems, 
then  exist  vcay  few.  x7ew  works  A  this  kind  should  be  prepared 
In  a  faithlol,  yet  ooDciHatory,  spirit. 

The  subject  of  Educational  Books  for  the  Cbiistiaii  conrerts, 
and  the  non-Christian  people  generally,  a  very  large  one,  and 
has  not  Leon  nr«:lected  as  rep^ards  India  by  tlie  Christian  Litemhire 
Society  for  India,  htkI  oIImt  Societies  in  Lrindon  or  elsewhere; 
it  is  a  very  largo  subject  mdeeiif  and  must  stand  over. 

APPEOTIX  A, 
BniB-tsAVSLATion  irsKD  BT  ICissiovs  OT  xn  Cbvsch  or 

EHeLABB,  189s. 

ASIA. 


NO.           Langoag..  L«guate  Region,  """^^^^l^ 

Arabio                         —  PaVstine  aM.S.,L.TS., 

Arabia  S.P.G. 
India 

Hebrew                     «  Balestine  L.J.S. 

O.T.,  N.T. 

Persian                       —  Persia  C.H.S.,  L.J.a, 

—  India  S.P.G. 

OsmiUiH-Tdrki              —  Empire  of  C.M.&,  L.J.a 

Turkey 

Rvngdli                        —  N.  India  C.M.S.,  S.P.a 

do.                    Mahometan  do.  do. 

Santal                          —  do.  da 

Malto                        ^  do.  O.M.a. 

Mand4riorKdL.....       —  da  SPO. 

Hindi                          —  do.  CM  S.,  S.P.Q. 

do.                         Vnh\  do.  do.  do. 

do.                     Dtikhaui  S.  India  C.M.S. 

GhSod                        —  N.  India  da 

Panj&bi                       —  da  do. 

do.                          Dc'igri  do.  do. 

do.                        Chanibdli  do.  do. 

do.                     Multaui  do.  do. 

Sanskrit                      ^  India  C.M.S.,aP.Q* 

Ka^,hiniri                     —  N.  India  C.M.S. 

Baluchi                           —  do.  do. 

Pastu                           —  do.  do. 

Siudhi                          —  do.  do. 

MarAthi                      ~  W.India  C.BlS.,aP.O. 

Gujardti                       —  da  do. 

da                     Pani  da  QMS. 
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Tdmil  

Teli'jgti  .... 

KarDfita 

Koi  


B<imia  .... 

Karen  

Malay  

Byak  

Sinhflli  .... 
Portu'.;iiese. 
Wen  Li  .... 

do. 
MandaifQ  , 
Canton 
Hakka  .... 
Fuh-Chau  . 
Niug^Po.... 
8haDg>Hai. 

AmojT  

Japjln  

Aiiiu   , 

Koi^  ....... 


Dialikct  of  A 

LM(iiag«  S«gloa. 

Mi&sionii  nsinff  th* 
Longntge. 

— 

S.  India 

C.M.S.,  S.P.O. 

do. 

da 

do. 

S.P.G. 

do. 

C.M.S. 

,  _  _ 

da 

da 

N.E.  India 

&P.G. 

India  (Further) 

da 



do. 

do. 



Iiidiau  Arclii- 
pelfuro 

do. 

Sea 

I.  of  Borneo 

do. 

I.  of  Ceylon 

C.M.S.,  SwP.Q. 

India 

do. 

do. 

China 

C.M.6.,  S.P.G. 

Easy 

dow 

da 

dOb 

da 

do. 

do. 

do. 

C.M.S. 

do. 

C.M.S.,  S.P.G, 

do. 

0.M.& 

do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

Japiin 

CM.S.,  S.P.G. 

cio. 

c.M.a 

Koraa 

ap.a 

AFRICA. 


—  E. 


Arabic  

Hebrew   

O.T.,  N.T. 

Nyika  

Si^Ua   — 

GiriHiiia   — 

Tavcta   — « 

5i»<«g»   — 

Bondei  — 

SwaMU    — 

Gogo    — 

K^^iku    — 

Ganda    — 

Yao   — 

I^yanja    ChimaUTi 

3Ialagiisi   — 

French    Creole 

  » 


'Egypt 
Algeria  and 

Tunisia 
^Morocco 
do. 


da 

do. 
do. 
do. 
da 

do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
da 
do. 

I.  of  Madagascar 
I.  of  Mauritius 
ZAhiland 

Natal 

Ma-Tab^iand 


L.J.S. 

do. 
do. 

cica. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
da 

r.M. 

C.M.S.,U.M, 
C.M.S.. 
da 
da 
U.H. 

da 
S.P.O. 
C.M.S.,  S.P.G. 

8.p.a 
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Lan^ag*.  ^^^^       Lan^are  Region. 

Xosa  alias  Kifir  ..•       —             Kafraria  S.P.Q. 

Chudua                           —          Bo-Chmina  land  da 

Suto                            —          Ba-Suto-land  do. 

Haum                        —         W.  Equatorial  C.M.S. 

Nup4                         —               do.  do. 

Ibo                          —        Baain  of  Nigar  da 

Idzo                            —                do.  da 

Igira                           —                do.  da 

'Igbira                         —                do.  da 

Yaril>a   «        —           Ydriba-Iand  do. 

Mead^                        —          British  West  da 

Africa 

TemoQ                        —                do.  do. 

BaUom                       —               do.  do. 

Susu                         —         IVench  Waafc  da 

Africa 

AMERICA. 

Eakund  Hudson  Bay  Hudson  Baj  C.M.a 

da             Labrador       Lal)rador  &P.(1 

Tukudh  •       —              Alaska  da 

(United  States) 

Shimahi                     —           MetlakaUa  da 

Niahkah                     —          River  Naas  da 

Ewagutl  •        —          Vancouver  I.  da 

Hydah                          —        QuecuCharlottel.  da 

Tinne  alitis  Slav^ ...        —         Biver  Mackenzie  da 

Chipewia   —           Athabaska  da 

Beaver                        —         Eiver  Beaver  da 

Cree                             —             Moosonee  da 

Blackfoot                        —              Alberta  do. 

Yahgin                        —         I.  of  Tierra  del  aA.a 

Fuego 

English                    NogroD.        Surinam  S.P.G. 

Karlb                          —              Qui^na  da 

Akkawdy                        —                 do.  do. 

Araw4k  -      —               da  do. 

OCEANIA. 

Maori                          —          Kcw  Zealand  C.M.S. 

Fiji                              —             I.  of  Fiji  S.P.Q. 

Mota                           —            Banka'JL  M.M. 

Florida  I   —  \ 

IsabelaliaaBog^StuL       —       I  Solomon 

UUwal   —        f  Islands 

San  Christobal  I. ...  —  j 
Aur6ra  I   —  \ 

Whitsuntide  L               —        I  New  Hebrides  do. 

Lepers'  I   —  \ 

Motu                           —        L  of  New  Guinea  S.P.G. 

Hawaii                        —          Sandwich  L  da 
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Note  to  accompany  Appbkdiz  A. 

C.M.S.« Church  Missiooavy  Soeietj. 

S.P.G.=S  :  u  ty  for  Propagation  of  the  Qospel. 

L.J  S.  =  Loudon  Jews  Society, 

U.M.  =  Uuiversities  Mmiuu  to  Eaat  £<^uatorial  Africa. 
8.A.S.iBSoath  American  Societj. 
]|.M.aBH6]aiMUAa  Miaaion. 

N.B. :  All  other  Church  of  England  Missionary  Societies  are  either 
Diocesan,  or  ancillary  to  oue  of  the  Societies  above-meutiouod. 

A  Language  means  the  Standard-Form  of  any  particular  National^ 
or  Tribalf  form  of  Speech  ;  a  Dialect  meuie  some  doTiatioD  from  that 
StMidard-Form  not  mtelligible  to  those  who  use  the  Standard- Form. 

In  some  Languages  and  Dialects  the  whole  Bible  has  been  translntod : 
in  others  only  portions,  more  or  less  considerable  portions  :  additiouii 
are  made  every  year  by  translations  in  new  Languages,  or  by  transla< 
turns  of  lai^r  portions  of  old  Laoeuages. 

A  neat  vanety  of  fenaa  <tf  written  Ohaiactevs  ava  vaad  In  aoeh 

tiansiations. 

The  whole  are  on  sale,  or  obtainable,  at  Missionary  StaUons,  where 
they  arc  in  uue. 
Laoguagea  of  Borops  ava  auliided  Oram  thia  Hat 
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Koir-CHBismv  Bium,  wminc  Hnannramiia  of  ths  Chubos  of 

EVSLAHD  HA.TB  10  FaCI. 


L  Jndft-iam 

IL  Mahometau-ism 


IIL  fif»hman-ism 


IV.  Bdddh-iam 

V.  Zoroastrian-ism 

(Parai) 
VL  Confucian-ism 

TTT.  Taou-ism. 
Vlli.  8hinto>iani 


(1)  Old 

(2)  New 

(1)  Suh-ism 

(2)  Babi-ism 

(3)  Wah^bi-u 

(1)  Sikh-ism 

(2)  Jain -ism 
(3}  Man^  other 

yanetiea 
<i)  Shamanojsm 


Accepts  the  Old  TestamoDit 

ana  adds  the  Talmnd. 
Accepts  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  adda  the 
Koran. 

Accepts  the  Sanakrit  Saorad 
Books. 


Accepts  the  Pali  Saorad 

Books 

Accepts  the  Aveata  Sacred 

Books 

Accepts  the  Chinese  Sacred 

Books. 

do.  do. 
Accepts  the  Japaneae  Sacred 

Booka. 
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XX.  Anim-ism 


lofiiiite  varietiea,  DeToid  of  literatora 
in  Asia,  Africa^ 
Ooeania^  and 
America 


X.  Aria-Som^j 
XT.  Brahnio-ism 
XU.  Theosoph-ism 
XIIL  Monnou-iam 


Varieties  do.  do. 


Varieties  Exienalve  literatura. 


da  do. 
Aooepta  the  Mormoii 

Sacred  Booka. 
No  litetaturek 


XIV.  Hati-naii,  Te- 


Whiti,  of  New  — 
Zealand 

A  division  of  the  subject  as  regards  the  existing  non-Christian 
Beliefo  at  onoe  auggesta  itaelf,  and  ahould  nerer  be  lost  sight  of 
in  ond  addreaaea^  or  written  worka : 

L  BeUgiona  conceptions  anterior  to  the  great  Anno  Domini, 
and  the  Fulneaa  of  Time,  when  the  Son  of  God  became 

incarnate 

II.      Ht^iuus  conceptions  formed  after  this  great  Bate,  in  foil 
knowledge,  and  m  deEance,  of  Christian  Teaching. 

Under  the  first  heed  will  come : 

I.  Jnda-imn. 

II.  Brahman-iam. 


IV.  Zoroastrian-ism. 

V.  Confucian-iam. 
VI.  Taou-ism. 
VII.  Shinto-ism. 
VXll.  Aium-ifiiu. 

Under  the  aeoond  heed  will  oome : 

I.  Kahometan-ism, 
II.  Aria-Somfj. 

III.  Brahmo-i«ini. 

IV.  Mormon-ism. 

V,  Hau-Hau,  Te-Whiti. 

iluuy  of  the  books  written  on  the  subject  of  the  first  head  are 
extiemelj  reprelienaible  and  devoid  of  Chiistian  spirit.  We  ahoold 
read  the  addresses  ol  St.  Paul  at  Athena,  and  at  Lvstra.  The 
Great  Creator  is,  and  ever  has  been  since  the  daj  ol  the  Creation, 
Pather  of  all  Hia  poor  children,  and  wishes  nothing,  that  He  baa 
made,  to  perish.   In  Hia  own  great  wisdom  He  permitted  many 


III.  B6ddh.ism. 
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centuries  to  by,  and  many  scores  of  prencrations  of  mankind  to 
pass  from  tlieir  cradle  to  their  grave  without  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  His  Holy  Will,  for,  witli  tho  single  exoeption  of  the 
Mission  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  He  never  sent  FM^het  or  Evangelist 
to  t^uch  them  His  Law  or  His  Gospel.  But  to  many  Millions  He 
did  not  leave  Himself  without  a  Witness  and  a  Message,  lor  He 
sent  to  different  portions  of  His  poor  children  at  a  remote  and 
uncertain  date  the  Hindu  Sapres,  and  Zoroaster,  and  at  a  later  and 
historical  date  the  great  cluster  of  Holy  Philosophers,  Socrates, 
Pythagoras,  Gautama  Buddha,  and  Kou^-Fu-Tsee,  all  of  whom 
have  left  behind  them  words,  which  the  World  will  never  allow 
to  die,  but  the  nature  and  purport  of  which  has  only  been  revealed 
to  astonished  Europe  during  this  century.  If  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Hehrews  still  maintain,  and  will  ever  Tnaintain  in  our  opinion, 
their  pre-eminence  among  the  uj:terances  of  Man  before  the  great 
Anno  Domini,  they  have  lost  the  merit  in  past  centuries  erroneously 
attrihiitpd  to  them  of  beinj^  the  unique  and  sole  rej)Vt*sentatiye8  of 
Rcdigious  Thought  and  Hi«;h  Morality  in  Ancient  Days,  and  it  is 
now  clear,  that  God  in  sundry  times  and  divers  manners  spoke 
to  our  Fatlters,  evideueinj?  the  all -embracing:  and  everlastiun;  love, 
which  He  eutei*taiiied  towards  man  created  in  His  owu  image,  and 
endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Anno  Domini  He  so  loved  tlie  world,  that  He  sent  to 
them  His  own  Son,  fulfiUing  His  wondrous  plan,  and  reconoiling 
the  world  to  Himself. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  outcome  of  the  thou^ts 
of  many  years,  as  I  have  been  shocked  by  the  pori^al  of  many 
uttenmoes  of  Christian  Ministers.  They  make  them  in  iL:n  ^ranee, 
and  for  that  reason  they  should  study  the  excellent  book>  now 
published  on  the  subject  of  the  Aucieut  Religious,  and  they  will 
not  fail  to  see  how  in  every  clime  the  Soul  of  Man  is  found  to  turn 
to  ita  great  Creator,  even  as  the  sunflower  turns  to  the  sun,  that 
the  sold  seeks  communion  with  its  God,  has  ever  tried  to  expiate 
its  errors,  seek  proteetion  from,  ask  counsel  from,  humbles  itself 
before,  a  mysterious  unknown  Power,  greater  than  itself. 

If  we  could  suppose,  that  the  Human  Race  had  vef^t  tated  for  two 
or  thn  t'  thousand  vf;«rs  before  Anno  Domini,  likf  plants,  or  rumi- 
nated iik*'  '"itt]i  ,  ^viLiiout  any  idea  of  Divine  thmg.s,  any  conception 
of  the  SiijH  iiiutmal,  any  fear  of  God  m  thiH  world  and  the  next, 
wc  might  well  de8pair  of  bowing  seed  in  such  a  prairie  soil;  but  the 
narratives  of  every  explorer,  the  annals  of  every  country,  tho  trans- 
lations of  every  papyrus-roll,  and  clay-cylinder,  tell  us  unmistakahlj 
the  same  truth,  which  St.  Paul  uttered,  that  man  felt  after  God  if 
haply  he  could  find  Him,  that  he  ascribed  to  Him  his  victories, 
and  founded  on  Him  his  hopes.  This  shows  the  eztreme  import- 
ance of  a  full  and  sympathetic  literature  for  the  instruction  of 
Missionaries. 
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Maaf  of  these  Ancieat  Reli^ous  Conceptions  hare  lasted  on 
from  centuries  after  Anno  Domini :  and  why  ?  because  of  the 
slacknesis  of  the  so-called  Christians,  who  in  past  centuries  neglected 
the  commands  of  their  Master;  and  the  men  of  this  century  blame 
and  abuse  the  poor  heathen  for  wandering  in  darkness,  from  wbidi 
no  ChriBtian  light  until  this  oentnry  has  shone  forth  to  free  them. 

1892,  Mdi»  1894. 


THE  LITEBATirRE  OF  THE  TIMS  OF  OUR 

LOED. 

A  BOOK  entitled)  Books  which  influenced  our  Lord  and  His 
Apo!<tltfs,"  was  published  in  the  ronr^p  of  k«t  year.  This  is  a 
book  with  a  pretentious  title.  My  attention  \v^as  called  to  it  by 
a  friend,  who  expressed  his  sense  of  the  chaniis  of  its  novelty  and 
its  importance,  as  it  could  now  be  understood,  whence  the  wonderful 
Truths  of  the  Galilean  Carpenter  were  derived.  The  background 
of  the  Ideas  of  the  people,  amidst  whom  He  moTed,  was  now  m- 
Tealed.  The  fitmily,  into  which  the  Messiah  was  bom,  were  Esseaes. 
The  books,  which  He  had  acoepted,  were  the  Apocalyptic  volumes^ 
or  at  least  those  portions,  wluch  can  hypothetically  be  shown  to 
have  existed  before  His  birth.   This  was  the  view  of  my  informant. 

Th<^'=;o  are  bold  assertions,  to  explain  the  source  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Him,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  "never  man  spake  like  this 
man."    The  author  seems  satisfied  that  the  Apocalyptic  books, 
written  by  recluses  of  Engeddi,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  were  aiuoiig  the 
Synagogue-Bolls  in  sach  a  petty  town  as  Nasareth.   I  quote  his 
words:  **It  would  only  be  hy  an  act  of  special  fiiyonr,  that  the 
saeristen  conld  admit  this  stiange  yonth  (Jesas)  to  see  these 
sacred  books  and  peruse  their  contents  (p.  16);  but  he  grew  in 
favour,  and  the  privilege  granted  could  not  be  recalled,  and  there 
He  Bits  and  reads  the  striinire  vision  reonTrled  in  the  Book  of 
*'  Enoch,  or  of  Baruch,  about  tlio  S  m  of  Man,  who  was  to  sit  on 
"  the  throne  of  His  glory,  before  whom  all  shall  appear;  and  of 
**  the  blessings  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah." 

And  again  :  **  The  doctrinal  soil,  on  which  the  great  Sower  would 
sow  the  preoioas  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  was  of  meenitjf  M#  prodwi 

This  is  a  pretty  picture,  but  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the 
process  of  the  development  of  the  new  Idea,  wliich  would  fevolii- 
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tionizo  the  world.  The  great  Sower  appeals  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  certainly  did  not  incluflo  these  books,  and  the  ^cat  Truths 
spread  over  the  worid  by  tlieir  own  force,  and  have  found  a  home 
in  the  hearts  of  Millions,  who  have  never  heanl  of  the  existence 
of  these  visionury  productions.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  Paul 
ever  heard  or  read  of  any  books  of  the  Eesenes,  supposing  that  the 
Author  is  right  in  attributing  these  books  to  this  sect,  of  whose 
nature,  origin,  final  fate,  and  even  meaning  of  the  name  assigned 
to  them,  so  little  is  known.  Of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Herodians  we  have  notices  in  the  New  Testament,  but  nothing 
about  the  Essenes.  As  to  the  influence  of  such  l>'>ok«  on  the  great 
Master  we  must  reply  a  distinct  negative;  as  to  their  intiuence  on 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  tiie  tishermen  Peter  and  John,  the 
great  scholar  and  traveller  Paul,  the  Gentile  Luke,  the  untravelled 
James  and  Jude,  we  need  scarcely  trouble  ourselves.  Other  and 
more  potent  influences  are  evident  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  allusions  to  the  Book  of  Enoch  by  Jude,  and  to  Jannes  and 
Jambres  in  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  do  not  take  us  very 
fsr.  At  any  rate  the  sentiments,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Moses 
in  the  Assumption  of  Moses  (p.  323)  that  '*God  created  the  world 
on  account  of  His  people  (the  Jews),"  i.e.,  that  the  world,  with  its 
Millions,  existed  only  for  the  convenience  of  Israel,  does  not  in- 
dicate the  fount,  from  which  the  waters  of  the  Gospel  flowed.  The 
Gospel  had  in  this  time  got  beyond  this  national  blindness.  The 
spirituality  of  the  New  Testament  leayes  such  Ideas  centuries  in 
tiie  rear. 

The  books  called  the  Apocal3rptio  are  well  known  to  every 
student  of  Biblical  literature,  who  has  read  Westcott,  Lightfoot, 
or  Davidson  (Encyclopcedia  Brittunica,  1875).  Of  only  three 
can  it  be  said,  that  they  existed  before  the  Christian  Era. 
Westcott  remarks  (IiitriMluction  to  the  stndv  of  the  Gospel, 
p.  115),  that  "  the  great  outline  of  the  Apofuilyptic  visions 
offer  a  §tudy  parallel  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles."  So 
much  may  be  conceded.  No  doubt  extravagant  ideas  were  in- 
fluencing the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  vbA  we  ean  trace  the  surnval  of  some  in  the  popular 
belief  of  Christendom,  notuhly  Angelologry,  Demonology,  Esohap 
tol4^|;y,  the  Millennium,  and  the  future  triumph  of  the  Jews. 

The  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  by  Divine  Grace  f^'ncod  about  by  early  translations 
into  Languages  spoken  by  ])eo])le  having  no  communication  with 
each  other.  Even  the  Church  of  liome  never  dared  to  tamper 
with  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  there  existed  always  the  totally 
independent  versions  of  the  fallen  Churches  of  the  East.  But 
as  to  these  poor  waifs  on  the  stream  of  timoi  found  in  Church 
lifararies  after  a  disappearance  for  centuriesi  what  security  have 
we  of  their  text  being  untampered  with  ?  As  no  doctrine  hangs 
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upon  these,  the  Church  would  accept  them  as  <rcmnne  tmtil  ranse 
be  showu  to  the  coutriirr  Dr.  Davidson  (Kncyclopiedia  Brittaniea, 
Ch.  II.,  p.  75)  states  his  opinion,  that  "much  of  the  Messianic 

matter  has  been  interpolated  by  a  JeArish  Christian,  since  the 
**  Christology  is  higher  than  that  of  the  period  j  while  on  the 
«  other  hand  the  Angelolog^  and  Demonology  aie  developed  m 
**  a  manner  earonring  of  GhnstiAnity.*' 

Exception  may  be  tiiken  to  incidental  remarks  of  the  author. 
It  is  an  accepted  fact  with  linguistic  Scholars,  wholly  apart  from 
theology,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord^s  sojourn  on  earth  the 
common  people  of  Palestine  spoke  Aramaic  only,  and  that  thig 
wai  our  L'nr s  »oU  vcniamlar.  It  would  h<>  a«  reasonable  to  hta,\jQ^ 
that  the  people  of  India  of  tlu>  t  onimuii  fui  t  .•^jKjke  English,  because 
the  English  have  ruled  portions  of  that  country  for  a  century. 
The  Gospels  hare  come  €k>wn  to  us  in  Greek,  and  the  Septuagint 
is  not  always  quoted,  for  we  find  independent  translations  in  the 
Aramaic  Language,  of  the  Hebrew  original,  showing  that  the 
Greek  Gospels  were  formed  from  Aramaic  oral,  or  written,  narra- 
tives. Our  author  transfers  to  the  illiterate  people  of  Galilee, 
Judea,  and  Samaria,  the  notions  with  regard  to  books,  which  exist  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  ninetec  nrli  rentiiry.  There  was  no  printini:  and 
no  iiR'an"*  of  circulation.  A  buok  written  in  manuscript  at  KngtHitii 
would  i*hare  the  fat^?  of  many  monkish  lueubrations  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  never  get  beyond  the  walls  of  the  convent.  It  is  not 
pretended,  that  Ihe  Essenes  went  abont  preaching  and  teaching 
this  doctrine;  this  is  just  what  the  Apostles  did,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  their  teachings  were  collected  into  the  Gospds. 

Th$  Ev0rUt%ting  Nation,  1 891. 

EnrroRiAL  Note. — Dr.  Oust  discnsses,  in  his  usual  clear  and 
incisive  terms,  one  of  the  luany  literary  inventions,  with  whieh 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  is  eharged.  What  is  ternietl  '*  the 
higher  criti*;ism "  takes  this  form.  Any  careful  reader  will, 
without  hesitation,  determine  that  very  little  of  it  falls  logically 
nnder  the  head  of  criticism/'  Bnt  it  appeals  successfully  to 
the  ignorant,  and  the  worldly*minded.  It  meets  the  cravings 
of  the  unregenerate  heart,  which,  despite  the  w£imings  of  con* 
science,  would  fain,  if  possible,  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
God."  In  this  liirlit  the  Hibhert  Lectures,  delivered  lately  by 
Mr.  Claude  ^lontehore,  need  our  future  consideration.  Our  able 
contrihutor  speaks  of  "  the  Gentile  Luke."  We  are  aware  that 
Luke  has  been  so  spoken  of,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
trace  any  adetjuate  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  Luke  was  a 
Gentile.  In  addressing  Theophilus  (Luke  i.,  z,  3),  he  speaks  of 
the  GoBpeUrevelation  as  having  been  deliTered  **unto  us,  which 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word ; 
and  '*it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  peifect  understanding 
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of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee."  How  could 
Biich  a  declaration  apply  to  any  but  nnto  the  Jewish  followers 
of  our  Lord?  They,  and  thuy  alone,  formed  that  enfonrage,  which 
was  Oijsociated  with  Him  in  11  is  sacred  work,  and  wiio  hecome 
the  first  witnesses  of  the  Gospel  which  He  proclaimed. 


XUI. 

DIFEICULTIfiS  IN  BIBLE-TRANSLATION. 
LnxsB  10  BxsK«F  of  Burethr. 

Kt  muM.  Bishop, 

The  need  of  a  revised  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Burmese  Language  is  a  foct  of  the  utmost  importmice,  not  only  for 
itself,  but  for  two  other  reasons. 

(1)  At  least  ten  Languages  in  the  Xrawadi-Basin  will  IdUow  the 
precedent  of  the  leading  Lsmguage  of  the  Begion. 

(2)  A  p:reat  principle  is  involved,  viz.,  whether  the  first  comer 
into  a  Region  has  any  divine,  or  human,  lop^al,  or  moral,  right  to 
claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  control  the  translation  and  distribution 
of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  for  ever  after. 

Let  me  dispone  of  the  last  reason  first. 

It  carries  with  it  absurdity  at  the  first  glance,  and  gross  in- 
toleranoe  at  the  second*  In  the  French  translations  there  are  two 
versions:  in  one  the  nentral  term  Priest"  (Presbyter,  ^der)  is 
rendered  by  an  equally  neutral  term  Prelre  "  :  in  the  other  by 
the  term  •*  Sacrifateur "  (Sacrifator,  Hiereua,  Kohen,  Sacrificer, 
Offerer  to  the  Gods).    (Liddell's  *'  Latin  Dirtionarv.") 

H  id  Missionaries  of  the  School  of  thoup:ht,  which  adopted  those 
teruis,  been  the  first  in  the  held,  would  the  Evangelical  Churches 
have  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  iisinj^  those  t^rms  for  ever  in 
their  fom  of  worship  ?  Not  for  an  hour.  And  yet  the  American 
Baptists  try  to  impose  upon  the  other  Communities  in  Christendom 
*  j^ke,  which  they  wiU  not  touch  with  their  fingers.  They  have, 
without  pennission,  taken  the  TSlugu  translations,  prepared  on  the 
neutral  system,  and  have  made  such  changes  as  suited  them.  I  do 
not  blame  them  for  this :  the  Scriptures  are  not  bound :  we  have 
taken  similar  Hborties  with  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  Luther's 
German,  and  the  jinnriple  is  maintained,  that  a  translation  is  only 
a  shadow  of  the  ins{)uvd  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  belongs  to  no 
Church,  Nation,  or  Association,  either  legally,  or  morally.  The 
•ame  liberty  I  claim  for  others,  I  claim  for  myself.  You  are  in 
gtrict  right  before  Ood  and  man  in  insisting  upon  having  a  trans- 
lation in  the  Burmese,  and  in  the  other  Languages  of  your  diooeee, 
wlueb  your  oongregations  can  use  without  haying  to  substitute  oral 
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foT  the  written  ivords,  or  to  accept  renderings,  wluch  their  con- 
sciences cannot  upprove. 

It  is  often  asserted,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  two  versioDS 
of  the  same  Scriptures  current  at  the  same  time  amidst  the  same 
populatioiii.  Abstractedly  it  ia  nol  dedxabld ;  practically  it  should 
be  avoided,  unless  greater  evils  are  introduced  by  such  apparent 
uniformity,  whit  h  In  fact  only  imperfectly  conceals  discord. 

The  Church  of  England  has  no  objection  to  **  Immersion"  as  an 
altenmtivc  of  "Sprinkling":  but  it  would  be  intolerable  to  read 
in  our  Churches  John  the  Dipper,"  **  I  dip]>p<l  also  the  House  of 
Stepbanus,"  the  **  Dipping  of  John  was  it  from  Heaven?"  To 
have  a  rendering  of  one  set  of  words  in  the  printed  text,  and 
another  set  of  words  in  the  oral  delivery  would  create  confu>iuu  m 
places  of  Werahip,  Sunday-Schools,  and  private  readings  at  home. 

In  Oreat  Britain  at  this  moment  the  Psalms  are  read  vith  edifi- 
cation in  three  Tendons.  (I)  That  ci  tiie  Ftayer-book.  (II)  That 
of  the  Authorised  version.  (Ill)  That  of  the  Revised  version.  It 
may  be  regretted,  especially  as  regards  the  Prayer-book-version, 
but  it  has  no  bad  consequences. 

I  address  you,  as  a  Layman,  and  a  T.rtymaTi  nf  «:nffioieut  intt  llectiial 
and  spiritual  stature  to  look  over  the  fence,  whi<  li  divides  I»>  n  uuua- 
tions  and  Congregations,  and  see  only  the  figure  uf  Christ  an  1  His 
Gospel.  This  is  not  only  Theory  but  Tractice.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  8.P.O.  and  8.P.C.K.,  as  wdl  as  the  C.M.8.  and  the  B.F.B.S. 
I  have  taken  the  chair  at  the  Annual  Meetmg  ol  the  Baptist 
Missionary-Society  in  Parker's  Temple  at  Holbom  Viaduct.  As 
a  Vice-president  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  I  deal 
with  all  Denominations  witli  impartialify.  To  love  the  Lord  and 
His  Gospel  is  our  only  shibboleth. 

The  Baptists  in  this  mutter  (the  American  Baptists,  not  our  own 
good  Enplish  friends)  ure  thoroughly  in  the  wrong.  They  openly 
assert,  that  philological  1\  they  alone  are  right,  and  that  all  the 
world  is  wrong.  As  a  fact  the  word  **  baptize  "  only  occurs  thrice 
in  the  Septuagint  and  cleariy means  "dipping,*'  II  Kings  v,  14, 
Bccles.  zxiv,  37,  Judith  xii,  7.  That  is  not  the  question.  Thej 
Irish  to  enforce  their  denominational  eccentricity  ol  Immersion 
upon  other  Congregations ;  our  policy  is  to  leave  the  matter  open, 
nnd  to  use  neutral  terms,  which  the  minister  may  inteq)ret,  as  he 
thinks  proper,  and  practice  according  to  the  law  of  his  Church. 

I  find  that  you  applied  to  the  S.P.C.K.  some  months  ago,  and 
we  at  once  a^ireed  to  meet  your  wishes,  atid  print  your  revised 
translation  of  the  2s  ew  Testament.  1  am  a  member  of  the  Trunsla- 
tion-Oommittee. 

Lately  at  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  British  and  Poreign 
Bible-Society,  of  which  I  am  Vice-president,  and  member  of  the 
Editorial  Committee,  a  li  t  tor  waa  read  from  you,  asking  the 
Bible-Society  to  help  you.  This  seems^  as  if  yon  were  moving  two 
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Societies  to  do  the  same  work.  This  causes  MctioiL  and  maj  pro- 
duce diseuid. 

1  do  not  think,  that  either  Sociuty  will  make  you  a  lump-{p*ant 
to  enahle  you  at  your  own  discretion  to  revise  and  print.  This  is 
a  new  view  of  the  caae,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  ooidd  sanport  it. 
We  like  to  do  the  work  ourselTee,  lor  which  we  pay  and  are  re- 

The  8.P.C.K.  will  undertake  a  revised  translation  of  the  New 

Testament,  if  you  as  Bishop  move  them  to  do  so,  supported  as  you 
are  hy  t)io  S.P.G.  Tliey  will  add  no  conditions,  but  their  resources 
are  limited,  and  I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  you 
have  t^^n  Lans^unges  behind  the  Burine-se,  which  must  follow  the 
leading  Lunjjuage.  Could  the  S.P.C.K.  undertake  this?  I  doubt  it. 

The  B.  and  F.  Bihl^-Sodety,  hmng  informed  of  your  application 
to  the  8.P.C.K.,  seemed  ready  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  are  ad« 
dressing  you. 

They  admit  the  necessity  of  a  revision,  owing  to  a  lapse  of  fiffy 
years  since  Jodson's  translation,  but  they  would  have  a  joint  Com* 
mittee  of  revision,  on  whirh  no  doubt  the  Baptists  would  have 
a  preponderating  number  of  members.  There  would  be  controversy 
and  delay f',  and  in  the  meantime  a  large  supply  of  the  J)rTiomi- 
natiuntd  "  Dipper  "  Scriptures  would  be  put  into  circulation  among 
your  converts. 

You  must  ask  yourself:  can  your  work  he  carried  on  without  an 
immediate  supply  (say  five  years)  of  the  New  Testament  with 
neutral  terms  1^ 

If  it  cannot,  it  may  he  expedient  to  invite  the  S.P.C.K.  to  supply 

you  at  once  with  copies  of  the  present  translation  with  the  terras 

altered  for  Baptism,  and  leave  the  grcnt^^r  question  to  be  slowly 
worked  out.  If  you  wish  to  have  an  itiea  of  the  time  required  lor 
revision,  send  over  to  Madras  and  eni^uire  how  many  years  the 
Telugu  reviiiion  has  been  going  on. 

1892,   

LiniB  TO  The  Record  Newspaper, 

Sir,  In  your  issue  of  last  Friday  I  read  the  following  words : 
**  It  has  been  agreed,  that  the  Bible  Society  should  print  the 
*'  vcr-ion  of  the  New  Testament  made  by  the  Baptist  Missionaries 
**  in  Kongo,  with  the  insertion,  in  brackets,  of  '  Greek,  baptize,* 
•*  *  (ireek^  Baptism,'  etc.,  after  the  Kongo  words  for  *  immerse,'  etc., 
**  wlierever  they  occur.  Similar  insertions  are  to  be  made  in  future 
**  editions  of  the  Baptist  version  of  the  New  Testament  for  Orissa, 
"  •  Oerman  Lutheran  Mission  haying  now  broken  the  Baptist 
monopoly  of  that  District" 

Aa  the  matter  has  been  transferred  from  the  privacy  of  the 
committee-room  to  the  publicity  of  the  Press,  I  am  bound  to  state, 
thai  I  protested  against  this  Kew  departure,  and  protest  stiU. 
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Let  me  illustrate  the  consequences. 

Luke  iii.  i  will  read  as  follows  :  "In  those  days  came  Jolm  the 
DiDper  (Greek,  '  Baptigfe')  preaohing  in  fhe  wUdnernesa  of  JndM.'* 

Mark  zi.  30  will  tiiiia  be  rendered:  "The  dipping  (Greek, 
<  Baptism ')  of  John,  was  it  from  Heaven  or  ol  men  ?  Answer  me." 

Bomans  vi.  ^  will  read  thus :  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of 
us  as  were  dipped  ((inok  'baptized')  unto  Jeeos  Christ  were 
dipped  (Greek,  *  baptized  ')  unto  His  death  "  ? 

And  so  on,  whenever  allusion  is  made  to  the  Fireft  Sacrament^ 
three  or  four  times  in  the  same  \m^e. 

To  mo  this  appears  to  be  wrong  and  inexpedient,  and  may  foim 
a  dangerous  precedent. 

Already  In  IVench  Yersions  the  nential  word  '*  Priest"  is  repre- 
sented by  some  as  *^pr^r0"  and  by  others  as  "  taerifiitmtr.**  It  is 
possible,  that  tiie  High  Church  party  in  England  may  suggest  such 
a  translation  as  the  following:  Heb.  iii.  i,  "Wherefore  consider 
the  Apostle,  and  High  Saciifioer  (Qreek,  apx<^v*)  of  onr  pro- 
fession, Jesus  Christ.'* 

Up  to  this  time  the  Bible-Society  has  never  added  to  or  onntt»*d 
any  portion  of  the  inspired  Text,  as  exhibittnl  in  the  Authorised 
English  Version,  and  it  would  be  wise  not  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

Alternate  readings  in  the  margin  of  a  Philological  character  are 
qnite  legitimate,  and  have  hitherto  been  sofioient  lor  all  purposes. 

The  basin  of  the  River  Kongo  is  ezolusively  ooonpied  by  Kngiish 
and  American  Baptists.  Let  them  have  their  version  with  the 
words  dipper,  dipping,  dipped,"  and  nothing  else.  The  Kongo 
Languages  stand  by  themselves.  But  the  case  of  tlie  Unva 
Language  is  quite  different.  The  country  of  Ori>isa  is  part  of  the 
Bangui  and  ifadras  l*rovinces,  and  the  Languap;c  is  a  member  of 
the  great  North  Indian  Language-family,  spoken  by  200,000,000, 
with  more  than  twenty  versions  of  the  Bible;  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely injudieioua  to  introduce  this  innoyatio&  in  one  member 
of  this  magnificent  Ismily. 

But  the  real  trouble  lies  beyond.  In  the  Province  of  Bnrma 
there  were  till  lately  only  Baptists,  and  the  versions  in  Burmese 
and  Kar6n  were  made  with  the  dipper,  dipping,  and  dip"  terms, 
and  the  American  Baptists  actually  dispute  the  ritrht  of  the  English 
^fissionaries  of  the  Established  Church,  sent  out  by  the  S.P.G.,  to 
alter  the  terms  of  a  version  made  an<l  printed  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  have  published  a  lengthened  protest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bishop  of  Kangun  may  well  demur  placing  in  his  Churches 
and  Sehools  a  Tersion  prepared  upon  the  above  stated  principle 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Qneen  of  England. 

I  should  haTO  remained  silent,  had  not  the  advooates  of  the 
opposite  poliqy  appealed  to  public  opinion. 

1892. 
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THE  SOCIETIES  FOR  PRODUOHTG,  AND  OIROIT* 

LATING,  CHRISTIAN  LITERATUE.E: 
RELIGIOUS  AND  SECULAR. 

Thb  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
literature,  but  none  the  less,  auxiliary  Societies  are  rtiiuired  to 
assist  the  student,  and  promote  the  study  of  that  Book.  The 
Bible-Soeiety  keeps  to  its  unique  and  proper  duty.  In  London 
their  exist  two  notable  Societies,  which  cany  out  a  yerj  great 
and  blessed  work,  and  neither  of  them  attmot  the  attention  and 
•upport,  which  thej  deserre. 

It  90  happens,  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  tlie  DlWne 
Library  of  Jerome,  on  their  human  side,  occupy  a  very  peculiar 
position.  The  thoughtful  mind  is  stnick  by  the  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  a  library,  the  volumes  of  which  extended  over 
one  thousand  yeaxb,  und  the  actions  described  lu  which  touched, 
only  just  touched,  the  three  great  ^Monarchies  of  Western  Asia, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  the  soUtar}-  Afripan  Monarchy  of 
Egypt,  and  the  two  great  Empires  of  Greece  and  Rome,  aow 
the  hihh  can  only  be  understood  in  all  its  allusions  after  a  study 
of  the  contemporary  literature  of  those  countries,  and  the  advance 
of  knowlffli^'p  has  been  constant  and  ripid,  that  no  books  of 
a  *l;ite  oi  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  are  of  any  value, 
We  live  in  an  a^re  of  progress.  The  old  graiiciuiotherly  style  of 
the  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  Georj^ian  period  is  of  no  use 
at  all  now.  Our  knowledge  of  geography,  and  archsaologyi  has 
wonderfully  expanded.  GomparatiTe  philology  has  oome  into 
existence.  A  new  and  corrector  idea  of  history  has  been  formed. 
The  Book  of  non-Christian  Beligion,  and  the  buried  records  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  have  become  accessible,  and  the  desire  to 
arrive  at  Truth  has  been  aided  by  the  continued  exertion  of  the 
two  Societies,  to  which  we  allude. 

Here  a  caution  must  be  introduced.  The  Bible  never  prows  out  of 
date,  or  falls  below  the  contemporary  mark  of  Human  Knowledge. 
"No  suggestions  of  alteration,  or  new  editions,  of  the  Bible  can 
be  tolerated,  but  the  work  of  these  auxiliary  Societies  is  specially 
Haman,  liable  to  change,  modification,  and  actual  supersession, 
by  later  and  fresher  treatises.  This  principle  is  enunciated  dis« 
tmetly,  as  in  some  Societies  the  right  of  this  generation  to  modify, 
alter,  and  re-edit,  the  tracts  of  the  good  men  of  the  last  generation 
ia  disputed,  and  actually  the  children  of  writers  of  tracts  ol  the 
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last  croTif  ration  protest  against  any  aiteratiott  being  made  in  the 
works  ui  their  revered  ancestors. 

The  Christian  Knowledge  Society  has  a  great  maiiy  branches 
of  usefulness,  but  our  remarks  are  restricted  to  those,  which 
relate  to  literature.  They  are  twofold :  the  Foreign  Tranalatioii- 
Bepartmenti  and  the  supply  of  hooks  in  the  English  Langnafee, 
It  is  difficult  in  a  few  lines  to  describe  the  exoeU^t  work  of  the 
Foreign  Department  in  several  score  of  Langoages  of  the  five 
divisions  of  t)ic  world.  An  cnormons  amount  of  jrood  lias  been 
done  wit!iii"it  attrtiotinir  the  notice  wliieh  it  deserves.  Bishops 
and  Hissionanes  come  home  from  their  distant  spheres  with  their 
nianns(  nj)ts,  the  result  of  long  t^ious  years  of  hibour,  and  seek 
a  publibher,  that  they  ma^  carry  back  a  supply  of  priut^xi  copit^ 
Isr  their  flocks.  The  Society  steps  in,  prints  wxthont  cost,  under 
the  superintendence  el  the  anthors,  and  presents  a  supply  to  the 
delighted  applicant.  It  really  is  Missionary  Work  of  the  tmest 
character.  In  the  case  of  Missionary  Societies,  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  their  funds.  Branch- Societies  m  different  central  stations,  and 
Missionary  printing  presses,  supported  by  grants,  are  doin!*  the 
same  good  work.  The  kind  of  literature  supplied  consists  of 
Commentaries  of  the  Bible,  Hymns,  the  Book  of  Comraon  Prayer 
in  shortened  form,  Selections  of  Ticture-Cards,  Gruiumars,  Vocabu- 
laries, Catechisms,  and  Translations  of  esteemed  English  Works. 

In  the  English  Language  there  is  a  supply  d  serials,  booki» 
maps,  pictores  for  the  walls  ef  Scbool-roonis,  Uteratore  of  a  most 
intererting  and  improving;  character,  with  a  sound  healthy  tone 
pervading  the  whole.  There  is  something  to  snit  all  tastes,  but, 
as  it  is  a  Church  of  England  Society,  the  great  bulk  of  the  books 
are  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  that  Chnreh,  but  in  the  Supple- 
mental Catalogue,  place  is  found  for  esteemed  books,  such  as 
Bunyan's  **  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Great  libendity  is  displayed  in 
grants  to  Missionary  Societies  abroad,  or  Institutions  at  home,  and 
members  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  25  per  cent,  reduction  of 
price.  Frintbg  presses  are  granted  to  Miandonary  staticiu  in  ereiy 
part  of  the  world.  Encouragement  is  given  to  the  preparation,  as 
well  as  printing,  of  important  works,  and  the  revision  of  transla- 
tions, lor  instance,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pniyer,  which  will 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  Native  Churches  pjowiTi?  iip 
into  independence  under  their  own  Bishop.  More  might  be  wnttcu, 
but  the  8coi)e  and  the  merits  of  this  gieat  Society  have  been  suffix 
ciently  indicated.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  t-oo  old-fashion etl,  holds  no 
annual  meeting,  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  new  ways  of  con- 
ciliating a  popular  support ;  hnt  those,  who  for  a  long  period  have 
been  ftoiiliar  with  its  operations,  know  that  the  Northnmberland* 
Avenue- Office  represents  the  precise  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  thoughts  and  practice 
of  Chuzchmen  within  the  comprehensiTe  giidlei  theg^  will  realise 
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that  to  the  S.P.C.£.  that  famous  line  o£  Yirgii  applies,  and  to  its 
great  honour : 

Tro8  Tyriusque  miiii  nulio  diacrimine  agetur. 

The  Beligious  Tract  Society  differs  from  its  elder  sister  in  the 
fscty  that  its  constitution  is  Catholic,  and  that  it  is  the  handmaid 
of  flJl  the  Churches,  and  not  primarily  restricted  to  one  dcnoraina- 
tiou.     It  )ias  a  vast  foreign  departoicnt,  and  those,  who  have 

trdvelk'd  in  Kiirope,  or  North  Africa,  or  Western  Asia  have  brought 
home  a  good  report,  aud  tell  of  a  lively  memory  of  benefits  con- 
ferred, and  of  a  livelier  hope  of  favours  stiil  to  come.  As  the 
Bible-Society  resenible«  the  Arsenal  of  Woolwich,  which  supplies 
the  great  guns,  so  the  Missiouiuy  world  hnds  in  the  S.P.C.K.  and 
ILT.S.  a  never-failing  supply  of  small  arms  for  the  fight  against 
Atheism,  Agnosticism,  vice,  and  ignorance.  The  Missionary  counts 
the  Press,  the  pur0  Press,  his  greatest  ally,  and  the  impure  Press 
his  most  deadly  foe,  especially  where  education  of  the  youni?  is 
extending,  and  men  and  women  are  commencing  to  use  the  faculties 
entrusted  t'»  tlieni  by  their  Maker.  It  is  sad  to  say,  that  there  are 
iunnoral  and  a nti- Religious  Tract-Societies  in  existence,  find  associa- 
ti'jTis  for  piomoting  non-Christiau  jsLUowled^^e.  In  a  ii.sl  of  books 
published  in  one  year  in  Bangal,  notice  is  made  of  a  collection  of 
100  songs,  500  copies  distributed  gratis.  Some  of  these  songs, 
dealing  with  so-called  Religion,  are  disgustingly  obscene.  Allusion 
ia  made  to  this  subject  not  by  way  A  aggravation,  but  to  point 
out  the  extreme  importance  of  supporting  and  enlarging  the  re- 
sources of  these  Societic  s,  for  their  opportunities  are  boundless,  and 
their  benefits  are  beyond  description.  In  a  late  sermon  one  of  the 
leading  pre  i*  hers  of  London  has  expressed  the  necessity  of  the  case 
well.    He  alludes  to  the  home-work  in  these  Islands : 

•*  Here  it  in  that  this  admirable  enterprise  of  yours,  which  fills  so 
large  a  space  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  England,  brings  its 
"  great  and  manifold  labours  to  bear.    The  Divine  Kevelation  was 
**  given  through  humble  Human  channds,  and  it  will  be  the 
subject  ef  mockery  and  attack,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  We 
want  to  know  what  supports  there  arc  for  the  Human  intellect 
against  these  subtle  assaults,  and  where  it  is  that  the  attacks  are 
**  mistaken;  and  we  come  to  your  most  thouj^htful  and  able  Series 
**  of  /*r''Mf'nf  Day  Tracts^  written  not  so  much  frir  men  of  Science  as 
**  for  the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  anxious  to  understand  the  bearing 
**  of  the  momentous  problems  at  issue.    We  wish  to  have  the 
results  of  Scieuce  in  a  form  that  the  learner  can  grasp ;  aud  we 
«•  come  to  your  list  of  Educational  and  scientific  Works.  We  desire 
to  help  our  Bible-students  to  a  full  Study  of  that  ancient  and 
most  marvellous  Hebrew  literature,  the  inspired  records  of  the 
*^  ehosen  people  of  Qod,  which  oontaan  His  Word  and  Will  for 
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**  muikind ;  and  we  have  recourse  to  your  abundant  and  fasciuating 
**  treatises  on  the  newest  pliajtes  of  Discovery  in  Bible-History, 
**  your  Commentaries,  your  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the 

Bible,  your  By-Patht  of  Bible-Knowledge.  We  widi  to  bare 
"  trae  and  Scriptural  Tiews  of  Chareb- History,  not  biused  by 

tbeories  of  deyelopment  or  aitifioial  Human  mechaniams;  and  we 
**  come  to  your  most  important  and  valuable  library  of  Cburch- 

Histories,  of  Christian  Classics,  and  of  exemplary  biogrnphi^. 
**  We  want  pleasant,  useful,  and  informing  reading  for  our  children, 
**  and  we  find  it  in  your  immense  stores  of  wholesome,  attractive, 
**  and  inspiriting  literature  for  the  young.  We  need  an  almost 
•*  unlimited  choice  of  suggestive  pupen>  on  every  phase  of  simple 

Christian  thought  and  life  for  our  villagers  and  artizans,  and  we 
"  bave  it  abnndantly  aapplied  in  yonr  mnltitiidea  of  well-written, 
'*  pointed  and  pungent  tracta.  ^ns,  in  every  direction,  yon  at« 

helping  men,  women,  and  children  to  think  tiie  tbongbta  of  God, 

instead  of  thougbta  of  ooiruption  and  disaster." 

The  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  has  been  translated  into  eighty-six 
LnnirnfiiTPS,  and  is  acceptable  everrwlipre.  No  ^ucb  compliment 
has  In  I II  paid  to  any  unins])ired  product  of  the  Human  brain.  It 
has  So  iiaich  of  the  flavour  of  the  (Jospel  in  it,  that  it  comes  nearest 
to  it  of  all  published  Works  in  world-wide  dilf  usion.  The  Religious 
Tract-Society  has  already  utilised  thirty  Languages  in  what  may  be 
called  the  newly  discovered  Continent  of  Africa.  As  tiiere  are  600 
Languagea  on  tibe  Langoage^list,  there  is  plenty  of  work  cnt  ont  lor 
the  Pure  Literature -Societies.  One  error  abould  be  guarded  against. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  enemy  ol  the  ''good*'  is  the 
"better,"  or  **be8t."  Perhaps  tlic  real  enemy  of  tlie  jr^^'^'l  "  i« 
the  "goody-goody."  Some  bof>k<^  have  cr^t  into  r-irculation,  iitither 
the  Society  nor  the  country  need  be  mentioned,  for  all  devourers 
of  Missionary,  or  quasi -Missionary,  literature  will  realise  my 
description,  that  tlie^^  go  **  agiuubt  the  intellectual  stomach,"  the 
worst  kmd  of  precocumsly  piona  children,  and  outrageously  sancti- 
moniona  old  women,  both  male  and  female.  8nch  titeratiiiQ  does 
not  strengthen  the  fibres  of  the  intellect,  or  warm  the  heart,  or 
ronse  the  conscience,  OToking  a  heart-voice,  where  there  has  been 
previously  a  dull  silence.  On  the  shelves  of  both  Societies  there  is 
abundance  of  books,  that  fulfil  the  fourfold  conditions  a]>'>ve  stated, 
and  tlie  perusal  of  which  is  good  for  all  ports  and  conditions  of 
men,  for,  while  Human  actions  are  describe,  thoughts  of  Gotl  are 
suggested.  Conspicuous  amidst  the  multifarious  literature  of  the 
day  are  the  two  excellent  periodicals  of  the  Religious  Tract-Society, 
the  Sumh^  ai  Mm$  and  Mnm  Smr,  To  many  a  qniet  borne 
they  bring  a  ray  of  light,  boly  and  sonny  light,  as  they  mark  the 
foot  of  time  by  their  issne  at  stated  intervals,  and  link  week  and 
week,  month  and  month,  year  and  year  together  with  a  golden 
thread,  famishing  materials  for  fsmily-oonvenationfl^  private  medi- 
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tation,  and  often  quotations  into  private  commonplace  books,  one  of 
tlie  best  machines  for  uplifting  mind,  heart,  and  soul  into  higher 
and  higher  regions  of  thought.  These  periodicals  tell  us  most 
oonTincingly,  that  the  lewdness  of  the  BiTOTce-Couit,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Police -Court,  end  the  sensationafisiii  of  the  three 
yolnme-compound  of  fiction,  frivolity,  and  foulness,  do  not  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  possibilities  of  Human  existence,  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  writer  to  be  pure,  and  yet  not  dull,  and  to  excluflo  tales  of 
gross  social  nii^conduct,  and  yet  pass  under  review  stirring  and 
interesting  incidents,  the  perusal  of  which  leaves  the  reader 
itron^cr  and  better. 

ThtJ  Chrislian  Literature  Society  for  India  ma^  with  justice  be 
noticed  after  the  two  powerful  world-wide  Societies  above  noticed. 
They  are,  indeed,  ubiquitous,  belonging  to  the  world  at  large. 
Thia  smaller  Society  was  founded  in  1858,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
great  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  its  labours  are  restricted  to  British  India. 
In  the  past  thirty-four  years  it  has  done  excellent  work.  The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad  in  Tntlia,  and  neccssarilv  the  Education  is 
secular.  It  i.s  an  anxious  problem  for  the  future  as  to  how  the 
huiidji^s  of  educated  men,  turned  out  yearly  from  the  State- 
institutions,  will  support  them.«ielves,  as  an  observer  remarked 
years  ago,  the  cry  may  be,  **  You  have  taught  us  English,  the 
Scienoes,  and  to  despise  the  Beligion  of  our  parents.  Give  us  bread 
to  eat."  A  vast  amount  of  poisonoua  literature,  obscene  and 
teepticd,  finds  its  way  from  Europe. 

"  The  great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  supply  suitable  literature 
**  to  the  educated  Natives.  The  thousands  of  youths,  who  leave 
**  tlie  School  every  year  are  inadequately  supplied  with  healthy 
**  liteniture,  and  the  Society  hopes  to  supply  this  defect  by  the 
**  distribution  of  good,  wbulesome,  and  Chnstirm  woik^.    In  the 

labt  two  years  over  two-and-a-quarter  AiiUiou  books  have  been 

issued  by  the  Society,  and  this  branch  of  work  is  fruitful  in 

many  ways.  *  At  one  time,*  it  is  stated,  *  it  saves  a  hopeful 
'*  youui  from  the  contuninations  of  yiciouB  books,  at  another 
*<  delivers  an  inquiring  mind  from  the  meshes  of  eiror,  at  another 
<*  nourishes  high  and  noble  desires,  and  at  others  brings  rest  and 
*•  peace  to  tlie  heart  of  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.*  After  leavinj^ 
"  School,  tiie  youth  is  more  liable  than  ever  to  be  intluenced  by 
**  p«  rnii  i(»us  literature,  and  the  aim  of  the  Christian  Literature 
**  Society  for  India  is  to  counteract  this  evil.** 

*'  The  indirect  results  of  Christianity  were  not  only  permeating 
«  the  whole  land,  but  the  impact  of  the  Qospel  upon  the  thought 

of  India  was  splitting  the  old  Hindu  rock  in  every  direction. 

Aa  a  result  of  earnest  Missionary  enterprise,  there  was  being 
"  created  a  capacity  for  intelligence  and  for  information  and  lor 

learning,  that  must  be  fed,  and  if  that  capacity,  if  that  appetite, 
"  were  not  met  by  literature,  which  would  secure  to  the  men  who 
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"  had  licard  the  Gospel  its  full  import,  then  that  capacity  would 
**  be  mtt  with  a  literature,  that  would  make  everythin*?  the  Mis- 
"  eiouaries  had  done  ia  tiie  past  iu  the  way  of  Educatiou  tlie  mo>t 

destruotiye  instniment  they  ooald  liave  put  into  their  hands. 

The  great  danger  was  that  nmeteen-twentieths  «f  the  500,000 
"  students  in  English  were  leaving  the  sohoola  of  India,  fitted 

with  every  Science,  hat  without  having  been  tanght  Christianity, 
"  and  therefore  they  were  bound  to  meet  these  educated  1  laonrn 

with  fetich  a  lit<.'raturc  which,  while  it  reached  their  intelligeaoe^ 
**  would  also  reach  their  hearts.'* 
•  The  level  of  the  moral  tone  of  a  Nation  is  not  to  be  mpa*tiired  by 
the  number  of  persons  who  attend  Church  or  Chapel,  but  by  the 
literature  exposed  on  the  bookstalls  and  the  character  of  the  books 
need  fbr  teadiing  purposes  in  the  schools  mMnfefttn^  at  the  public 
cost.  Let  the  goTenung  bodies  of  the  great  public  Schools  and  the 
Educational  Board  [>  n  lor,  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  teaeh  dogma, 
or  ritual,  or  Church  History,  but  so  to  present  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion the  great  principles  and  practice  of  Christianity,  tibat  they 
may  make  an  indelible  impression  on  the  opening  mind. 

Kil  dictu  fccdum,  visuq^ue,  luec  limina  tangat. 
Intra  i^uoi  puur  est. 

In  Biitish  India,  although  there  is  an  entire  silence  on  the 
subject  of  dogmatto  BeUgkni  in  the  State-Gelleges,  and  rightly 
BO,  yet  still  the  selection  of  books  for  study  is  oontoolled  by  the 
Council  of  the  UniTOisities,  of  which  the  Bishops  and  ordained 
ministers  arc  members ;  and,  moreover,  every  student  in  a  State- 
college,  on  completiiifi;  his  course,  receives  a  pnspnt  of  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  British  and  Foreijiai  Bible- Sociotv, 
and  the  three  Societies,  whose  praises  have  now  been  recorded, 
strive  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  supply*  healthy,  and  interesting, 
and  instmotiTe  pabulum  lor  the  openmg  intellect,  and  not  for 
the  male  portion  of  the  community  alone,  but  for  the  female  also, 
whose  claims  for  consideration  are  now  respected.  Fifty  yeats 
ago,  a  Kativc  gentleman  would  have  decUned  to  allow  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  learn  to  read,  because  there  was  nothing  but 
degraded  and  filthy  literature  for  them  to  read.  This  cannot  be 
said  now.  A  bep:inning  ha**  been  made,  and  the  time  is  at  hand, 
when  the  powers  of  indigenous  writers  will  be  developed,  and  as 
hap]K*ned  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  as  regards  Latin,  the 
great  and  highly  developed  Languages  of  India  will  supersede  the 
alien  English,  and  there  will  be  a  vast}  and  we  hope  pure, 
vernacular  literature,  obeying  its  own  laws,  flowing  in  its  own 
channels,  and  developing  its  own  idiosyncrasiesy  excellencies,  and 
defects. 

Bdiskm  Mmnew  of  Mwiewif  1892. 
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XV. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  BIBLE-TRANSLATION. 

Tbu  paper  oonmsts  ol  a  lew  lenuudn  on :  L  The  imx  of  ITiitten 
Chanctery  in  wliicfa  the  tnmelations  of  the  Bible  appear.  II.  The 
different  meanings  of  the  tenns  ZMgw^if  Ditketf  Patoit  mJargom. 
III.  The  nomendataie. 

I. 

An  old  clerpyraan  last  month  asked  at  a  Missionary  Committee 
what  the  difference  between  *Hranslation"  and  *' translitemtion" 
was.  The  reply  Ls  simple.  Translatioa  means  the  rendering  of 
a  book  from  one  Language  into  another ;  transliteration  means  the 
lendering  of  the  Written  Chaiacter  of  a  book  into  another  and 
totally  distinct  Wfitten  Character.  Faniliar  instances  of  this  are 
the  editions  of  the  Hinili  BHile,  in  the  N^^puri,  Arabic  and  Roman 
ehaiaeters,  and  of  the  Swahili  in  the  Roman  and  Arabic  characters. 
Kow  "Written  Characters  are  of  three  kinds  : 
(r)  Tdoop:rammatic,  as  some  of  the  riiinese  translations. 

(2)  Syllabic,  as  some  of  the  translations  in  Canada. 

(3)  Alphabetic,  in  very  numerous  varieties,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  represented  in  Bible-translations. 

The  Ideogramm^  otherwise  called  hieroglyphics,  represent  ideas, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  samvals  of  aetaal  pictorial  representations  of 
the  idea.  Some  of  the  Languages  spoken  in  China  are  thus  repre- 
sented, but  it  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  world,  and  this  foim  of 
"Written  Character  appears  only  in  China. 

The  SijUahicK  in  Canada  are  not  a  surnval  of  ancient  form,  but 
a  revival  of  an  obsolete  method,  and  very  questionable  in  policy. 
A  syllabary  is  composed  of  syllables :  a  consonant  and  a  vowel,  or 
a  vowel  between  two  consonants;  it  was  a  common  method  in 
antiquity,  but  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  Alphabets. 

The  MpluM  oonsists  of  STmbols,  which  represent  one  aonnd 
enly,  a  consonant  or  a  vowel.  It  is  snsceptible  of  infinite  yarietiee 
in  tiie  form  of  the  symbol,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  symbols.  Some  Alphabets  haye  been  formed  on  a 
complete  logical  sg^stem^  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  part 
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of  the  month  which  is  used  to  express  the  particulfir  sound : 
guttural,  palatal,  linp^ual,  dental,  labial;  of  this  tlie  Napari  in 
India  is  the  mo&t  complete  type.  As  the  Alphabet  of  one  Lan- 
guage was  idopted  for  the  u^e  of  auothcr  of  a  diifereiii  jni^ui»tic 
family,  and  therefore  with  diffeieiit  wnindfl,  additiona!  lettefs  have 
been  formed,  or  the  old  letters  have  been  differentiated  by  addi- 
tional dots.  The  Persians  adopted  the  Arabic  Alphabet  for  their 
Arian  Language  with  additional  lettero;  theiu^  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Urdu  Dialect  of  the  Hindi  Language  with  a  great  many 
more  additional  letters. 

II. 

Lax  use  of  the  words  Language  and  Dialect  has  caused  difficulty. 

These  words  are  often  used  in  general  literature,  especially  m 
traveli,  inaccnntdy;  in  dealing  with  Bible  •trsnslations  it  is 
well  to  be  precise.  A  Lan<:na|ze  is  the  recognised  form  of  speech 
of  a  Region,  such  as  Eni^^lish,  French,  German,  Arabic,  Hindi, 
etc.,  but  in  portions  of  these  Bcjnons  a  dialectal  variety  of  the 
etnndfird-Lnnf^mpre  ia  in  use,  ditftrinp:  from  the  standanl- Dialect 
in  Vocabnl;!!-^',  (Trimiunir,  and  I'ronnneiation.  The  English  spoken 
in  Scotland  is  deeuledly  a  Dialect,  and  ;uiother  Dialect  is  coming 
into  existence  in  ^(orth  America.  In  France  and  Germany  there 
are  also  recognised  Dialects.  The  Arabic  has  clearly  a  Dialect 
in  North  Afnca,  and  the  great  yehicle  ol  ideas  oalliBd  Urdu  or 
Hindnstlmi  is  scientificBlly  a  Dialect  of  the  Hindi  Language,  which 
has  a  great  many  other  marked  Dialects.  In  China  it  is  a  mistake 
to  apply  the  term  Dialects"  to  the  different  Languages,  trhich 
exist  amidst  that  vast  population,  other  than  the  great  Book 
Language  or  Wen-T,i>  and  tlu'  two  Dialects  of  the  Mandarin  Lan* 
guage.    They  are  all  totally  distinct  Languages. 

A  Patois  or  Jargon  is  something  of  a  lower  degree  than  a 
Dialect,  which  often  has  a  literature  and  iiible-traoblatious  of 
its  own.  In  Switzerland  each  Canton  has  its  own  patois,  but 
in  the  Beligions  services,  or  in  Bible^translatioDs,  only  tiie  Goman 
or  Fi«ndi  Languages  are  used.  The  effect  of  the  Press  and  State- 
Schools  is  to  crush  out  patois,  unless  there  is  some  National  or 
Beligious  element  to  give  it  life.  This  is  the  case  with  the  so- 
called  jargon  of  the  Jows  in  Europe.  They  have  newspapers  in 
that  form,  their  correspondence  is  conducted  in  that  fonn,  and 
therefore  Bible-translatiouB  have  been  granted  to  them  in  their 
jargons.  I  never  could  approve  of  it  scientiBcally,  but  a  net 
mu.st  be  made  large  enough  to  catch  all  souls.  There  are  other 
patois,  which  are  gradually  passing  into  the  higher  stage  of 
IHalects,  such  as  the  Creole  Dialect  of  French  in  the  Hanrittos, 
the  Kegro  Dialect  of  English  in  Surinam,  the  Indian  Diahct  of 
PortugueBO  in  Ceylon.   Translations  haye  been  smpplied  in  these^ 
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and  it  is  possible,  thmigli  not  probable,  fhat  they  may  dcTelop 
into  j>truiig  Lunguageb,  lor  tlie  English  and  French  Languages 
c:ime  into  existence  in  some  such  way.  Moreover,  other  patois 
are  coming  into  existence  from  the  contact  of  strong  Ariau  uud 
Semitic  Languages  with  the  weaker  Languages  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  America,  which  have  not  yet  been  stitfened  by  an  indigenous 
literature.  It  is  well  to  recollect,  that  old  Languages  are  dying 
out,  and  new  ones  being  bom  in  different  parts  ol  the  world,  and 
the  lists  of  Bible-translations  will  be  their  certain  register,  as  the 
patois  grows  into  the  Dialect. 

III.  I^OMSKCLAXUEB. 

It  may  seem  pedantic,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  Great  attention 
bas  been  paid  by  the  Boyal  Geographical  fcJociet^,  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  GoTemment  of  India,  to  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
orthography  of  proper  names.  Rules  have  been  laid  down,  and 
]SIap.s  and  Directorius  have  been  prepared  on  uniform  principles. 
It  is  true,  that  such  rules  can  only  apply  to  the  Kn^'lish  LaTipiajte, 
a-s  U'S'mI  by  the  English  people:  any  uiiiforniit y  of  nomenclature 
with  the  Languages  of  Continental  Nations  is  hoju  lessly  impossible: 
for  in^t^mce,  the  llussians  and  Germans  insist  upon  attaehin£j  a  snffix 
to  their  proper  names,  not  t»ueh  a  sutiix  as  belongs  to  the  Lun^uu-c 
described,  which  would  be  correct  enough :  ergo,  in  India  we  write 
Gonrectly,  Bangal-i,  Hind-i,  Panjab-i,  Mar&th-i,  because  the  letter 

i  "  is  the  suffix  of  the  Indian'  Branch  of  the  Arian  Family :  but 
in  the  Russian  Catalogue  on  my  table  Hangal  skii,  etc.,  and  in 
the  German  Bangal-isch.  In  some  families  of  Languages  no 
Grammatical  suffix  is  necessary:  ergo,  in  the  Dravidian :  Tamil, 
Telugu,  correctly  repro^^cnt  the  name  of  the  Language,  but  in  the 
Kuf^sian  Catalogue  they  ajipejir  as  Tamil -skii,  Telugu-skii,  etc. 

At  one  time  our  catalogue  had  the  same  or  even  worse  blemishes: 
the  lii-st  Missionary  to  an  Island  gave  the  Language  a  name  according 
to  his  sweet  fimcy,  and  we  had  to  deal  with  English  suffixes  tacked 
on  at  random :  ergo,  the  Language  of  Tonga  was  written  Tonga*n, 
of  Uyca  laian,  which  name  appears  in  the  Taltle  of  Languages  of 
1894:  the  Language  of  Taliiti  was  called  Tahiti'an:  another  set 
of  Missionaries  preferred  the  suffix  ese  thus  we  have  Japan-«I0, 
Java-w^*??^.  Kfat-M<f,  etc.,  etc.,  Sinhal-<'^^. 

In  the  iiantu  Lan^'^uap  s  of  Sonth  Africa  another  difficulty  arose: 
Mi?^*ionaries  would  not  in  al!  omscs  tbrow  away  the  Native  Prrtix  : 
thov  accepted  Yao,  and  Swuloli,  uud  lioudei,  but  insisted  on  writing 
Lu-Ganda,  Ki-?ok6mo,  Otji-Herero,  Even  on  the  West  Coast  some 
are  not  content  with  Ashuiti,  but  will  write  Otshi. 

Great  improvement  is  evidenced  in  our  present  Table  of  Languages: 
of  course  the  names  accepted  in  European  literature,  such  as  English, 
French,  Spanish,  etc.,  cannot  be  changed,  whether  wrong  or  right: 

34 
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but  as  regards  the  new  names,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
Etiropean  books,  they  Bhould  rpprcsent  Mrcnrat<4y  the  name  of  the 
people,  who  speak  it,  and  no  lV>rei<;n  sufhx  sliuuM  he  attaelnd  to  it. 
!Nothin}?  can  be  better  than  Tamil  and  TehiL,ni  m  India,  Shani:h;d 
and  Hakka  in  China,  Aino  iu  Japan,  etc.,  etc.  Kamatii  shoidd  he 
substituted  for  Kanar-Md ;  Barms  for  Bumi-ese ;  Siam  for  SSiam^eae ; 
Japan  for  Japan-eiie ;  Tibet  for  Tibet-an. 

A  stress-accent  on  the  vowel,  on  wliich  streas  ia  laid,  is  advisable: 
otherwise  how  can  such  names  be  properly  prononnoed,  as  Bidaga, 
Marwiri,  Pokumo,  Panjabi,  etc.,  etc. 

I  have  strivrn  in  all  my  Book-^  on  Bible-Translations  to  introduce 
a  more  aieiunte  nomenclature,  and  more  correct  orthographT,  and 
I  think,  that  it  has  advanced  a  correct  understanding  ol  the 
Subject. 

BritUh  and  Foreign  BikU^SmHy  JUparUr,  Aug,  5,  1894. 


XYl. 

THE  PAPAL  BULL  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 

STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

This  important  document,  "  De  studiis  Scripturse  Sacrae,"  was  issued 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  pontificate,  in  the 
Latin  Language,  from  the  Vatican,  vhich  is  described  as  "  apnd 
8.  Petmm  Bomoe,'*  and  is  addressed  to  all  the  ecdesiastxcal 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  those  in  com- 
mnnion  with  Kome.  In  its  Latin  form  it  consists  of  forty -three 
quarto  pages  of  Vatican -Latin,  certainly  not  Ciceronian.  (  A  few 
years  ago  what  may  be  calh.'d  nn  Irish  l^nll  was  issued  by  tlie 
Vatican,  in  which  the  word  "boycott"  appeared  surrounde<l  with 
ancient  Latin  forms,  "  Higher  criticism"  is  described  as  "  Libera 
bcientia,"  and  *'fal8i  nominis  Scientia";  also  *'Critica  Sublimior.  ') 

This  Bull,  called  "  Encyclical  Letter,"  has  been  translated  into 
English,  and  printed  at  Tk$  Unmru-OBce,  and  is  sold  at  the  cost 
of  one  penny.  Translations  in  the  French  Language  have  reached 
me  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  ol  Brussels,  and  in  the  Italian 
Language  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  Borne.  Borae  baa  spoken 
not  only    Urbi,"  but  **  Orbi." 

Kor  docs  the  trumpet  g:ivo  an  uncertiiin  sound.  It  starts  with 
the  assertion,  that  supernatural  revelation  is  enclosed  as  much  in 
unwritten  traditions,  entrusted  to  the  Church,  as  in  the  Canoniail 
Books.  Every  passage  of  importance  in  the  Bull  is  supported  by 
reference,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  some  ancient  Church- 
authority.    For  a  long  time  the  Holy  Father  has  conoeiTed  the 
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idea  of  reviving  and  reeommending  the  noble  Study  of  the  Holy 
Writings,  and  of  directing  it  in  a  fashion  more  couformahle  to  the 
necessities  of  the  actual  Epoch.    He  cannot  tolerate,  that  Christiaa 

people  sbonld  bo  troubled  by  thos*',  \vbo  nrc  ursed  by  an  impious 
audacity  <»p"iily  to  attack  the  Scriptures,  or  by  tliose  wlio  abet 
deceitful  and  impudent  innovjitions.  He  calls  on  the  Clergy  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  the  Scriptures,  and  upply  them<'olve9  more 
strictly  and  zealously  to  read,  medittite,  and  explain  them.  He 
cites  tiie  example  of  onr  Lord  and  His  Apostles:  ne  cites  the  word 
of  Jerome,  that  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  was  ignorance  of  Christ. 
A  Daniel  has  indeed  come  to  judgment. 

After  bestowing  unstinted  praise  upon  the  Scriptures,  the  Holy 
Father  takes  credit  to  the  Church  of  Home  for  at  all  times  having 
taken  care,  that  the  treasure  of  Holy  Writ  should  never  be 
neglected :  his  idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  reading  of  a  certain 
portion  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  in  an  unknown  and  dead 
Lauj;uage,  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  Souls  of  the  laity. 
He  docs  not  mention  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  translations  in 
the  vernacular  were  absolutelj  forbidden,  and  everv  possible 
obstruction  given  to  the  diffusion  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures: 
that  Bull  after  Bull  has  been  published  by  deceased  Popes,  even 
by  Pius  IX,  in  1849,  representing  the  6ible,  when  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  issued  without  Catholic  comments,  as 
poiAonoun  ;  that  in  1  889,  in  the  City  of  London,  Father  Clarke,  a 
Jesuit  of  Farm  Street,  Berkeley  Scjuare,  was  not  abhamed  to  write, 
that  Fapist.s  bIiouKI  not  be  allowed  to  read  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular,  unless  tho  translation  iiad  been  approved  by  the  priests, 
and  had  notes  explanatory  of  difficult  pai»Hages.  In  the  long 
panegyric,  which  the  Holy  Father  passes  on  the  labours  of  tbe 
Church  of  Borne  in  Bible  work  down  to  the  present  day,  there  is 
inu(  h  said,  and  truly  said,  of  commentaries,  careful  editions,  and 
elaborate  texts,  which  have  their  value  ;  but  not  one  word  on  the 
diffusion  of  any  portion  of  either  Testament  in  a  portable  form  in 
tbr-  vfTTi-u  ular,  at  a  cheap  rate,  fo  that  the  humblest  Christian 
mijiht  have  free  access  to  the  Scriptures  for  domestic  readinr;  or 
prayerful  ptudy.  The  cbaraet^ristie  feature  of  the  Church  <>t  I  tome 
wa*»,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  that  the  priest  should  stand  betwixt  the 
Scriptures  and  the  individual  soul. 

The  batter^'  is  now  opened  against  the  Higher  Criticism, 

Critica  Sublimior.*'  Formerly  only  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  of  interpretation,  independent  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  was  chumed ;  but  the  sons  and  heirs  of  the  above, 
who  are  the  rationalists  of  the  present  epoch,  invoke  the  decisions 
of  a  new  "free  Science."  Amou<:  tlnir  inim^cr  an^  "theolopan?? 
and  commentators,  who,  under  the  mo>t  hououralile  of  names, 
di<s«f>nib!e  the  audacitv  of  a  npirit  abounding  in  insolence," 

ijy  lucaua  ul  buokb,  pamphlets,  und  newspapers,  they  spread 
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a  deadly  poison  ;  by  meetinpra  and  speeches  they  sink  it  more 
profoundly  in  the  public  mind;  by  morkery  and  jibe  they  ex(  ite 
the  still  fresh,  credulDiis  heart**  of  yotitii  to  a  contf^mpt  of  Holy 
"Writ.  The  I'risoner  of  the  Vaticiui,  sm-roumltd  by  seliooliut'n 
and  theolof^ic  sabreurs,"  winds  up  his  tirade  by  quoting  the 
stock  quotation  of  I  Timothy,  ti,  20,  with  the  air  of  an  old 
Engliski  lector  addressing  an  a^cQltniBl  congregation  in  some 
ignorant  county,  rather  than  with  the  enlightened  frankneaa  of 
a  111  111  ill  authority,  versed  in  Human  affairs,  addressing  the 
eiTilized  w<irM  on  tlie  subject  of  a  gigantic  intellectual  pheno- 
menon, which  tan  not  be  trodden  down  in  these  dnvs  of  free 
thought,  but  can  be  wisely  controlled,  and  by  sweet  reusonablene^ 
be  confined  into  the  diMnncl  of  legitimate  iii(]uiry,  and  the  re-ult 
of  which  may  be  eoulidently  expected  to  conduce  to  the  ^zreat^r 
stability  of  Christian  Tchty,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  ui  God's 
dealings  with  His  poor  creatures  in  times  past  and  preset. 

The  Holy  Pather  suggests,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  supply  of  Professors,  who  have  traversed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  cycle  of  theological  studies,"  culminating,  <^ 
course,  in  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  training  is, 
it  ap]>e;(rs,  to  bo  mainly  exeprotical,  or  interpretative,  which  is 
sometliiii'j;  very  dilFerent  from  tlie  pits  and  knowledge  and  acn;Tu  n 
ro<iuircd  to  cope  with  tlie  forces  of  Higher  Criticism.  The  Holy 
Father  proceeds  to  make  a  concession,  that  in  conducting  tliis 
exegesis,  the  Professor  is  at  liberty  to  go  behind  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate,  in  defiance  of  the  Council  of  Ttent,  and  consult  the 
earlier  versions,  and  "  even  the  primitive  Languagea  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew."  "  Surh  referen(  es,  according  to  Augustine  of  Hippo^ 
will  be  very  useful."  This  shows  what  a  great  gulf  fixed  there 
is  betwixt  the  Vatican  aiul  the  Bible-House,  for  in  the  latter  no 
translation  of  the  New  or  Old  Testament  is  approved,  which  i? 
not  taken  direot  from  the  Ttxtw  Uutj^im  oi  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  respectively. 

xSo  one  is  permitted  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  a  fashion 
contrary  to  the  ruling  of  our  holy  Mother  "  the  Church,  and  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers,  and  yet  the  Bull  tells  ua,  that 
the  Church  of  Home  does  not  arrest  or  retard  in  the  lightest 
degree  the  researches  of  Bihlical  science,  but  protects  them  from 
error,  and  assists  real  progress,  lor  it  is  the  same  God  *^  wlio  is 
"  the  Author  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  doctrine,  of  which  the 

(Jhnrch  is  tln^  storehouse.  Every  interpretation,  which  puts 
*'  the  sacred  Authors  in  eontradietiuu  with  themselves,  or  which 
'*  is  opposed  to  the  teacliing  of  the  Church,  is  foolish  and  false." 
Such  rulings  are  calculated  to  crush  out  all  independent  thought. 

The  following  passage  shows  how  entirely  the  Vatican  is  out 
of  touch  with  modem  thought,  and  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  Human  knowledge :  "  TJndeniahly  the  studies  of  the  l^terodox, 
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**  wisely  utilised,  may  sometimes  aid  the  Catholic  interpreter  ;  but 
**  it  must  be  recollected,  after  the  numerous  proofs  p;:iven  by  the 
aiK'ientf,  that  the  unaltere<l  .^ciise  of  Holy  Scriptures  is  to  be 
**  found  n  'where  outside  the  Church,  and  cannot  be  i;iven  by 
*'  thuj^e  who,  deprived  of  the  true  Faith,  cannot  read  the  marrow 
**  of  Holy  Writ,  but  only  nibble  at  the  rind."  Clearly  the  Privy 
Council  cir  the  Vatican  are  as  unoonacioiis  of  the  progress  of  Hainan 
thought  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  advisers  of  the 
Lama  of  Tibet. 

Sometimes  the  clouds  seem  to  part,  and  a  glimmer  of  the  light  of 

the  nineteenth  century  is  perceived.  Take  this  as  a  specimen : 
**  To  secure  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  not  necessary 
**  to  preserve  the  entire  sense,  that  every  one  of  the  Fathers,  or 
**  the  interpreters  wlio  succeeded  them,  made  use  of  to  explain 
**  the  Scriptures.    They  gax)e  il^e  opinions  in  vogue  at  the  Epoch ; 

in  matters  relating  to  physical  phenomena  they  may  not  alwa^ 

have  been  able  to  judge  acooxding  to  the  Truth,  or  avoid  enut- 
«  ting  certain  principles  wldch  are  now  anything  bat  proven.*' 
But  is  not  this  to  concede  the  principle  of  the  '*  Critica  Sublimior," 
that  "  the  origin,  integrity,  and  authority  of  every  kind  of  book 
is  trareable  to  their  intrinsic  characters  alone,"  which  a  few  pages 
back  had  been  so  much  condoinn<'d?  The  principle  heinix  ronrcded, 
it  remains  only  to  consider  the  degree,  to  which  that  principle  should 
be  applied.    Ifinc  iilte  iacri/ma. 

Watching  with  interest  not  unniixod  with  anxiety  the  develop- 
ment of  Higher  Criticism,  reading  every  book  published  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  on  both  sides  of  the  Subject,  with  Love  and 
admiration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  ever  increasing,  I  cannot  but 
leel,  that  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  Higher  Criticism  have  scored 
a  point  by  the  appearance  of  this  Bull.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  fatal  to  the  movement  than  the  approbation  of  the  Vatican : 
Jjamnari  a  damnato  riro  is  a  great  advantiige.  In  the  French 
Papist  peri'tdii  als  all  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  are  called 
Societes  JJibliqm^y  as  they  possess  a  characteristic,  which  ditferen- 
tiates  them  from  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  their 
teaching  is  based  upon  the  Bible.  80  long  as  the  Bible  was  not 
studied  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  as  it  is  now,  there  was  no  Higher 
Criticism ;  the  phenomenon  is  tlie  outcome  of  the  intense  interest 
felt  in  this  marvellous  book.  There  can  be  no  Higher  Criticism 
in  Papist  circles,  because  there  is  no  more  access  to,  or  knowledge 
of.  the  Bible  bv  the  laitv  than  there  is  of  the  Veda  or  the  Koran. 
With  knowledge  canu'  danfjer.  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  latter 
than  to  he  totally  devoid  of  the  former.  The  Holy  Spirit  can  pro- 
tect it«i  owu  utterances ;  and  the  Pope  might  as  well  try  to  mop  up 
the  tea,  as  stay  the  incoming  wave  of  scientific  inquiry. 

It  is  painful  in  our  own  Protestant  countries  to  hear  old-fashioned, 
ignorant  clergy  denouncing  ixom  the  pulpit^  to  still  more  ignorant 
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conp*cp:ations,  tlic  books  put  forth  by  men  as  holy,  a?  dcvotod,  but 
much  more  Icanicd  tlian  tlu-inselves.  How  much  wiser  would  it 
be  to  follow  these  criticisms  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  oritrinal<, 
and  thank  God,  that  His  Woixl  is  no  lonp:er  on  the  table  under  an 
antimacassar,  a  mere  record  of  births,  diseases,  and  deaths  of  the 
family ;  no  longer  on  the  shelf,  but  by  the  side  and  on  the  table  of 
hundreds  of  earnest  men,  a  lamp  to  their  feet  and  a  light  to  their 
path.  Slowly,  slowly  the  blemuhes,  which  like  dirt  have  accumu- 
lated  during  ignorant  and  unsympathetic  centories,  are  removed. 
In  the  Revised  Version  we  no  longer  read  in  the  text  of  John  v 
about  an  an^el  cominj?  down  periodically  to  stir  the  waters  of  the 
pool  of  Bctlicsda.  Fn»m  tlie  first  Epistlr  of  John,  chapter  v,  the 
verse  of  the  Heavenly  witnesses  has  disappeared.  In  Judges 
XV  we  find  that  the  wonderful  story  of  water  coming  out  of  the 
jawbone  of  the  lion,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  Samson,  has  qni^y 
disappeared.  These  are  but  samples  of  the  corrections,  whidi  will 
slowly  bnt  rarely  be  applied  to  the  sacred  Text,  and  context,  as 
they  are  reverently  and  carefully  studied  by  competent  scholars; 
and  no  Bull  of  a  Pope  will  arrest  this  quiet  reconciliation  of  the 
Scriptures  with  that  Science,  with  which  God  has  gifted  His 
children. 

Mili^ioM  £mew  of  Emewi^  <S94* 


XVU. 

«EOME  HAS  SPOKEN." 

In  a  late  number  of  The  Jftf^nionfi  Caiholiquefi,  the  weekly  organ  of 
French  Roman  Catholic  Missions,  appearid  u  notice  strunj»ly  ri com- 
mending the  luilhful  to  supply  themselves  with  a  copy  of  the 
French  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  lately  made  by  TAbb^ 
J.  B.  Olaire,  and  published  under  the  special  sanction  of  the 
French  Episcopate,  and  the  written  authorization  of  Pope  Pius  IX 
A  copy  was  at  once  sent  for  from  Paris.  The  work  ia  in  four 
Tolumes,  and  costs  ten  francs. 

On  July  5,  1 870,  the  assembled  Bishops  of  France  addressed  the 
Pope  to  this  ell'ect : 

"Profoundly  afflicted  to  see  the  Protestants  supplying  Catholic 
**  families  with  Bibles  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  exerting  in  this 
"  way  a  great  influence  by  lowering  in  their  eyes  our  holy  dogmas, 
"  and  attracting  children  to  their  Schools,  the  assembled  Bishops, 

desirous  of  arresting  so  great  an  evil,  petition  your  Holiness  to 
*'  examine  the  French  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  by 

Abb6  Glaire,  and  gtve  it  your  imprimatur. 
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"One  cannot  doubt,  that  this  will  be  a  powerful  means  of 
**  arresting  the  progjrcHs  of  the  evil,  experience  having  already 
•*  proved,  that  the  publication  of  the  Jfew  Testament  by  the  same 
**  Author,  and  pieTiously  aathomed  by  your  HolinesBy  has  pro* 
"  doced  most  aaltttaiT  Iruits. 

"  It  is  incontestable,  that  nothing  in  th9pr€setit  ihne  can  prevent 
'*  the  r&admg  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  world.  Is  it  not,  then, 
*•  a    prat  advantage  to   sulistitute  a  faithful  and  authorized 

version  to  tninslations  which  are  incorrect,  and  which  have 
*'  no  ecclesiastical  SiHiction  ? 

**  In  short,  a  Fn  uch  Bible,  authorized  by  the  Popo,  will  deprive 
*'  the  rrotestuuts  of  all  pretext  for  accusing  unjwtily  the  Catlioiic 

Church  of  cutting  off  the  faithful  from  the  Word  of  God.'* 

The  Pope,  on  January  22,  1873,  after  an  interval  of  two  and 
a  half  years,  authorised  the  proposal  on  these  conditions:  ' 

I.  The  Tersion  is  to  be  an  ezaet  translation  of  the  Latin 
Tulgate. 

II.  Nothing  in  it  is  to  be  contrary  to  Faith  or  Morals. 

III.  The  Notes  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 

or  from  lcam(d  Catholics,  under  the  decree  of  the 

ConpTt'jiation  of  the  Inflox. 

IV.  Tlie  liconse  now  given  to  tiic  French  Bishops  is  not  to  bo 

deemed  as  a  formal  and  solemn  approbation  ol  the 
French  translation. 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  declared,  on  March  4,  18^3, 

*•  That  the  translation  made  by  M.  Glaire  was  a  correct  rendenng 
*'  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  that  he  and  the  Bishops  were  convinced, 
**  that  it  would  he  of  great  use  to  the  faithful,  and  that  it  would 
*'  with  advantage  replace  all  translations  previously  existinj;,  lor 

the  correctness  of  which  there  wa*  not  the  same  guurantee." 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  expressed  similar  opinions  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Bruges  added  the  following;  remarks :  "  That  the  Latin 

Text  was  interpreted  where  required  by  the  original  Text 
**  (Hebrew),  aixl  accompanied  by  explicatory  Notes,  as  required 
"  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  considered  this  new  version  more 
**  faithful  than  most  of  the  French  versions,  and  satisfying  the 
•*  reqTiirement,  long  felt  in  France,  of  w  stire  and  authorized  traiis- 
"  la t ion,  which  can  be  put  without  danger  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  faithful." 

The  translator  modestly  tcdls  us,  that  he  had  prepared  himself 
lor  the  duty  by  forty  years'  study,  and  that  he  approached  the 
difficult  task  with  great  dilBdenee.  He  had  wished  to  make  use 
ol  the  translation  of  Sacy,  but  found  that  Sacy  was  a  paraphraser 
rather  than  a  translator.  He  could  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
translation  of  Genoude,  which  did  not  adhere  to  the  Latin  Yalgate» 
but  abandoned  it  occatianaU^  /or  th4  RtbrmB  tmd  QrUk^ 
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He  ha(^  tried  to  make  use  of  the  translations  of  Bishop  Bossuet, 
but  found  that,  with  all  his  prodi^ioun  erudition,  Bos'<u»  t  was 
i^ioriint  of  Hebrew,  which  he  (the  translator)  deemed  indm^etuabU 
Jor  Scripture  exegesis  ! 

He  had  adopted  the  edition  of  the  Latin  Yolgate  published  at 
Tnriiit  and  approved  bf  the  Gongregatioii  of  the  Index,  1856, 
and  had  made  his  translation  a  literal  one,  rendering,  where 
possible,  word  for  word,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  admirable 
simplicity  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate  the  example  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  made  Ids  version  a  literal  one,  and  so  evidence  his  respect 
for  the  Hcriptnrp^.  He  wished  his  translation  to  presenre  all 
the  lin^istic  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  and  Gre^k. 

All  the  remarks  of  the  translator  indicatei  patient  re^joarcli,  deep 
liutuility,  uud  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be  attained, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  He  quotes,  perhaps  nnneoesssriljt 
a  number  of  opinions  of  competent  critics  and  Protestant  divines, 
in  fsTonr  of  the  excellence  of  the  Latin  Ynlgate.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  extreme  yalne  of  this  venerable  translatioo,  which 
clearly  points  to  the  existence  of  Hebrew  tests,  which  were  avail- 
able to  St.  Jerome,  but  have  since  perished.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  most  interesting  version  on  the  ground  of  its  antiquity,  and  the 
great  name  of  its  Author. 

The  Romish  Church  does  not  permit  a  Bible  to  be  published  in 
a  vernacular  without  notes,  and  those  notes  are  to  be  quoted  from 
the  works  of  Ghnreb-authorities.  l%ns,  in  Oen.  iii,  15.  we  find 
in  the  note,  that  it  is  distinctly  affirmed,  that  it  is  the  Virgin,  who 
bruised  the  serpent's  head  wben  she  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  step  taken  by  the  French  Bishops  is 
a  great  step  in  advance,  upon  which  they  are  heartily  to  be 
conj3^i*atnlated.  It  was  the  Latin  Yulpite  which  converted  Luther 
and  Melancthon ;  and  if  this  version  is.  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
a  faithful  literal  version  of  the  Yuljiate,  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
assist  it  to  further  conquests  hy  its  own  intrimic  unauietl  meriU. 
All  that  Protestants  ask  is,  that  the  Bible  should  have  free  course 
in  the  Language  understood  by  the  people,  and  the  great  charge 
against  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  is,  that  it  would  not  allow  tbu, 
and  against  the  igoorant  priesthood  of  countries  in  a  far  lower 
state  of  culture  than  France,  that  they  destroyed  the  Bible  when 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  called  it  a  curbed  book, 
Our  own  Beports  year  alter  year  give  undoubted  evidence  of 
this  fact. 

We  may  thus  thankfully  record  the  fact  that,  since  1877.  the 
whole  Bible,  in  a  correct  translation  of  the  Latin  Yulgate,  is 
accessible  to  every  Frenchman  who  can  afford  ten  francs.  It  is 
no  vulgar,  ignorant  translation,  bat  the  conneientions  work  of 
a  learned  ecdesiastio,  who  fortified  himself  in  bis  translations 
by  reference  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek*    The  notes»  some  of 
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tliem,  riro  very  faulty,  hut  we  know  how  little  in  our  reudiug 
we  care  tor  the  uotei>  ot  a  book,  aad  the  notes  bear  a  very  in- 
con  sideraV)!**  proportion  to  the  tt»xt. 

Que  reiiiaikable  feature  ib  ''a  table  of  references  in  alphabetical 
order  to  texts  of  the  Bible,  which  establiih  the  GathoUo  dogmas 
against  the  errors  of  Protestantism."  To  this  we  can  in  no  waj 
object  Bf  this  standanl  we  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall.  It 
may  be,  that  the  table  does  not  contain  all  the  texts  necessary ; 
on  the  Komish  side  it  is  meagre.  On  referring  to  the  words 
**  Virgin  Mary,"  we  find  the  only  reference  to  be  Luke  i.  28,  48; 
for  the  rijifht  which  she  has  to  he  venerated  and  iuToked^  wo  are 
referred  to  the  general  subjrL-t  of  an*j;els  and  saiuts* 

£riti»h  and  Foreign  ^tbU-Soeietjf  M^porUr* 
Mag,  1884. 


XVIIL 
BIBLE  WORE. 

(i)  East  ArazcA. 

Js  1^44,  Dr.  Krapf,  of  the  Ghnrch  Missionary  Society,  was  driven 

from  Abyssinia  and  settled  at  Momb^a,  on  the  East  coast  of 
A  t  rim.  Sontii  of  the  Ecjuat'-r.  He  was  joined  by  his  countryman, 
Dr.  iicbuian,  and  these  ancient  heroes  held  the  fort  alone  for  a 
long  period,  and  in  their  tonrs  and  palavers  with  the  Natives 
became  aware  of  lofty  inoiiiitaiiis  and  vast  lakes,  which  have  since 
been  revealed  to  the  world  by  British  Explorers.  All  the  vast 
Kegion  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  including  the  sources  of  the 
Kile,  Kongo,  and  Zamb^,  have  been  now  amicably  partitioned 
between  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  her  young  grandson,  the 
German  Emperor;  but  it  is  si ^^niilcant,  that  the  existence  of  this 
lU'gioQ,  with  its  tribes  and  Languages,  was  revealed  by  German 
Missionaries,  the  honoured  and  faithful  servants  of  the  great 
£vangeHcal  Missionary  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

This  Region  has  now  been  annexed  to  two  fjrt  at  earthly  King- 
doms, and  brought  uiith-r  two  spheres  of  material  intlueficf,  but 
nearly  half  a  century  back  it  was  unncxed  to  tlie  lleavealy  Kiu^doiu 
of  Christ,  and  brought  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Gospel. 
Evangelization  and  Bible  work  do  not  recognise  the  temporary 
boundaries  of  earthly  Kingdoms.  It  is  the  same  wide-open  Bible, 
and  the  same  evangelical  JDoctriney  that  is  preached  by  both  Nations 
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within  both  Keirions.  There  are  German  Missions  establishf-d  in 
tlu'  sphere  of  British  influence,  and  British  Mii»bioDS  are  honoiULMl, 
aud  are  doing  a  great  work,  in  the  sphere  of  Gennuu  iiiilueuce. 
The  British  aod  Foreign  Bible-Society  has  been  the  willing  band- 
maid  of  both  Nfttionalitie0|  and  looks  over  the  fences  of  Churches 
and  Kationalities. 

In  Abyssinia  the  Society  had  translated  and  published  the  whole 
Bible  in  Amharic,  the  leading  yemacttlar,  a  Semitic  Language, 
mill  the  four  Gospels  in  Ti}ii6,  a  sister- vernacular ;  it  ha-s  al-o 
printed  new  editions  of  the  vencrahle  (Hz  or  Ethio])io,  the  work 
of  Frumeutius,  in  the  fourth  eeutury  of  our  era.  Tiie  Hamitie 
family  of  Languages  in  Abyssinia  is  rppres<.ntt'd  by  a  Gospel  in 
the  Bogos ;  a  Gospel  iu  tlie  Falasha-Kara,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  lost  sheep  of  the  Honie  of  Israel ;  the  New  Testament  and 
part  of  the  Old  in  the  Shea  Dialect  of  Galla;  a  Gospel  in  the 
Ittn  Dialect,  and  a  Gospel  in  the  Bararetta  Dialect  of  the  same 
Iianguage,  which  is  spoken  over  a  Tast  area. 

South  of  the  Equator  the  whole  Bible  is  available  in  the  great 
lingua  franca  of  the  Swahili,  entirely  in  the  Roman,  and  partly 
in  t!i<>  Arabic,  Alphabets,  Thi**  «:n*at  woik  \va.^  comux^  r'^^l  by  our 
lamented  friend,  the  late  liiaiiup  JSteere,  jiid  completed  by  the 
members  of  the  Universities'  Missions  to  East  Africa.  lu  the 
Language  of  the  Kjika  tribe,  within  the  sphere  of  British  in« 
fluenoe,  two  Gospek  are  in  circulation.  In  the  Language  of  the 
Bondei  tribe,  within  the  sphere  of  German  influence,  one  Gospel 
is  in  circulation.  Par  in  the  interior  of  the  British  spheie  a 
Gospel  in  Ganda,  spoken  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Victoria 
Kyanza,  has  been  published,  an  earnest  of  more  to  come.  Far  in 
the  interior  of  the  sphere  of  Gorman  influence  a  Gospel  h  been 
published  in  the  Language  of  the  two  tribes  of  Gogo  and  Kaguru; 
still  farther  soiitli,  on  the  frontier  of  the  German  and  Portuguese 
spheres  aud  bt  youd,  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  have  appeared  in 
the  Language  of  the  Yao  tribe. 

For  many  centuries  the  people  of  East  A&ica,  from  Abyssmia 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Zamb!§si,  ha^e  lived  their  lives  and  passed 
away  without  the  knowledge  of  Salvation.  We  regard  it  as  a 
blessed  omen,  that  the  work  of  enlightening  them  was  commenced* 
carried  on,  and  will  now  with  redoubled  vigour  be  continued  by 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Teutonic  Race.  In  this  they  are 
following  the  example  of  their  two  Bible  heroes,  Wyclitfe  aud 
Luther,  in  piven  an  open  Bible  in  the  Vulgar  tongue  to  the  people, 
who  can  either  read  themselves  or  listen  to  the  reauiiig  ui  oLiiers. 

Mrituh  and  Foreign  £ible- iSociety  Jieporter, 
1890. 
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(2)  l^OBifi  Ameeioa, 

A  great  number  of  Languages  is  spoken  by  the  Native  inhabitants 
of  this  Kegion.  In  trying  to  describe  them  I  follow  the  classifica- 
tion of  my  B%^Languagt%y  published  in  1 890,  but  fill  in  details, 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  give  in  an  account  which  included  the 
whole  world. 

C1A88  I.   Xns  Aboiio  Coast. 

Here  there  are  three  Languages  represented  by  Bible-transla- 
tions : 

(1)  Aliout,  spoken  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  has  been  supplied  by  the  Russian  Bible-Society. 

(2)  Eskimo,  with  tluee  Bfalecta: 

A.  Greenland. 

B.  Labrad6r. 

I  G.  Hudson's  Bay. 

In  tlie  first,  the  New  T(  stament  and  parts  of  the  Old  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Danish  liiblc-Society ;  in  the  stcoud,  thu  whole 
Bible;  in  the  third,  the  Gospel  oi  Luke,  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible-Society. 

(3)  Tukudh  or  Loucheux.  The  Pentatench,  Joshua  to  i  Samuel, 
and  the  29ew  Testament,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society. 


Class  II.   Tss  Pacific  Coasx. 

Ilt  ie  tliero  aro  four  Lanfjuagea  : 

(1)  bhioislu.  lour  Ciospels,  by  the  liritish  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Society. 

(2)  Nishkah.  New  Testament,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Society.    The  Gospel  of  John,  by  the  Ghuroh  Missionary  Society. 

(3)  Kwagutl  in  VHUcouver's  Islaml.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
John,  and  Luke,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society. 

(4'  Hyiluli,  Queen  Charlotte's  IslandH.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society. 


Class  III.  Canada. 

(1)  Tinn6  or  Slav^.  Four  Gospels,  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible-Society. 

(2)  Chipewyan.    New  Testament,  by  the  same. 

(3)  Beayer.  Mark»  also  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible- 
Sooiety. 
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(4)  CreP,  with  two  Dialects: 

A.  Huilsou's  Bay.  New  Testament  (parts),  by  British  and 
Foreign  Bible-Societj. 

B.  Rupert's  Land.    The  whole  Bible,  bj  the  same. 

(5)  Blackfoot.   Matthew,  by  the  aatne. 

(6)  Oji'bwa.   Old  and  Kevr  Testament  (puis),  by  the  same. 

(7)  Mik  Mak.   Ditto,  by  the  same. 

(8)  Mdliseet*   John,  by  the  same. 

(9)  Troquois.    Four  Gospels,  by  the  same, 
(to)  Mohawk.   Lake,  John,  Isaiah,  by  the  same. 

Thtts  seventeen  Languages  are  represented  by  translations,  and 
the  name  of  the  particular  Missionary  is  reoorded,  who  ean  deal 
irith  the  form  of  speech;  in  addition  to  the  above  recorded  then 
are  fire  other  varieties  known  to  particular  Missionaries,  but  not 
yet  honoure<l  by  translations.  In  the  United  States  of  North 
America  there  are  ae?eral  other  Languages  supplied  with  transla- 
tions. 

It  may  possihly.  and  probuhly,  happen,  that  some,  or  most,  or 
even  ull  of  these  barbarous  uniilerary  Languages  uiuy  disappi  ar 
under  the  pressure  of  the  conquering  Fi^neh  and  English  civilisa- 
tion; it  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  judgment,  whether  further 
translations,  either  of  additional  portions  of  the  Bible,  or  of  new 
transhitions  in  a  hitherto  nnrepresented  Language,  should  be 
undertaken. 

Some  remark  is  necessary  with  rrpmrd  to  the  Written  Character 
used  in  these  translations.  The  Redskins  and  tho  other  tribes,  being 
totally  illiterate,  had  no  Written  Cliuracter,  therelbre  moditications 
of  the  Koman  Character  were  adopted  ;  but  the  extni'>rdinary 
k'Ugth  of  the  sentence- words  compelled  the  translators  to  adopt 
a  form  of  Syllabaiy  on  a  simple  and  intelligible  principle,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  length  of  each  word.  The  immediate  advantage  was 
obvious,  but  the  ulterior  disadvantage  of  cutting  off  the  tribes  from 
literary  communication  with  the  outer  world  is  also  evident,  and 
may  accelerate  the  extinction  of  Language  and  Written  Character 
BO  out  of  touch  with  the  feeling's  of  the  age. 

Britiih  tmd  Fw&ign  Bibk-SoeUiff,  1890. 

(5)  ThB  SOdBTT  FOB  TBB  PbOPAGATION  OF  THB  GOSPXL. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  this  year 
published  its  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  Annual  Report.  The 
facts  there  given  show  how  largely  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  for  its  supply  of  Scriptures  in 
all  the  five  portions  of  the  world,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  twofold 
object :  to  convert  non-Gh.ristians  to  Christianity,  and  to  prevent 
Ghiistiansy  such  as  emigrants^  colonists,  seafarers,  and  exiles,  from 
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falling  away  into  hcaflientlom.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends 
of  both  Societies  to  show,  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  field  of  the 
8.P.O..  how  much  it  owes  to  the  willing  services  o£  the  Jiritish 
and  I'oreign  liihio'Societj. 

ElTBOPB, 

I.  Id  Europe  the  agents  of  the  S.P.G.  supply  themselves  vitli 
translations,  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  tliu  British  and  Foreign 
Bible- Society,  in  the  Italian,  Greek,  French,  Spain'^li,  Portufriiese, 
and  German  Languages,  for  the  use  of  the  con<;regiitions  in  con- 
nection with  the  permanent  chaplaincies  maintained  by  that 
Society  m  thu^e  cuuulrieb.  The  supply  may  not  be  large,  but  it 
is  important. 

Asia* 

IX  In  Asia  a  grander  Missionary  work  comes  nnder  our  obser- 
Tation.  For  convenience,  I  divide  that  Continent  into  Kc^nons  : 
{a)  Asia,  {b)  the  East  indies  and  Indian  Archipelago,  (0) 

China  and  Japan. 

'I'he  S.P.G.  ha.H  no  Missions  in  Arabic  or  Persian-speaking^ 
eounii  i*  s,  but  copies  of  translations  in  both  those  Languages  are 
required  for  their  Mission  in  the  Bombay  l^rorince  of  West  India. 

I  divide  the  Kast  Indies  into  five  snb- Regions,  namely :  West 
India,  Kortb  India,  South  India,  Indo-Ghina,  and  the  Indian 
Archipeliigo.  In  Western  India,  amidst  a  population  of  Hindu 
and  Mahometan,  translations  are  supplied  in  the  Marathi  Lan- 
guage. In  North  India,  a  ^reat  demand  is  experienced  for  trsins- 
lations  in  Bangali,  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  Mandari,  or  Kol,  the  latter 
a  Knlarinn  Lan^ia^re  sjK>ken  by  non-Arian  mountaineers,  still 
maiiiLanung  their  old  Pagan  and  nuu- Hindu  beliefs.  The  Bangali, 
Hindi,  and  Urdu  are  spoken  bj  at  least  one  hundred  Millions  of 
Hindu  and  Mahometan  in  the  basin  of  the  Biver  Qaoges,  and 
adjoining  territories.  In  South  India,  translations  are  supplied  in 
T*'ln^ni,  Tamil,  and  Kamita  (Tulg6  Kanaresc)  to  the  flourishing 
Mission  in  that  Province,  where  there  are  Christians  of  the  fourth 
genention.  Tran55lati"ns  are  nl'^o  available  in  tlio  ancient  dead 
Lan;:ua«ie  of  North  India,  the  Sanskrit,  if  required  by  learned 
inrpiinr^.  In  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  the  S:P.G.  Mi<«*«ion8  are 
supplied  with  the  Bible  in  the  Sinhali  (vulgo  Sinhalese)  Languap^e, 
and  a  version  in  the  Indian  Dialect  of  the  Portuguese  Language  is 
ETailable  if  required.  In  the  Begion  of  Indo-China,  the  Bible 
Society  is  ready  to  supply  the  Bishop  of  Bangdn  and  his  Mission* 
iries  with  version h  in  the  Language  of  Burma,  and  of  the  Kar6n 
tribe,  in  three  Dialects.  In  the  great  valley  of  Assam,  where  the 
Biver  Brahmaputra  emergei  itom  the  Himalaya  Mountains  in  its 
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course  to  join  the  River  Gang^es,  the  Bible  is  supplied  to  the  \0s- 
sionariLS  iu  the  Asami  Languages  and  if  the  work  of  evangeUsing 
the  harbaroQS  tribes  on  the  elopes  of  the  HimaUya  extends  further, 
transLations  are  ready  in  their  Langnagea.   In  the  Indian  Archi- 

?elago,  translations  in  the  Malay  Lsnguage  are  supplied  to  the 
)ioccse  of  Singapur. 
Passing  on  to  the  Repons  of  tlio  oxtreme  Orient,  or  China  and 
Japan,  the  Bishop  of  North  China  at  Pckin  makes  use  of  the  trans- 
lations provided  by  the  British  and  i^oreij^n  Bible-Society  in  Hisrh 
A\'cn-Li  and  Easy  Wen-Li,  the  famous  book-language  of  China,  \viacii 
speaks  onlv  to  the  eye,  like  the  uuiuerals  in  arithmetic,  and  the 
Mauiiuiiu  in  two  Dialects,  %pokm  and  writtm  by  two  hnadied 
Millions.  In  the  Dioceae  of  Japan,  the  Bishop  and  his  MiasicQianeB 
have  at  their  disposal  the  newly-completed  translation  in  the 
Language  of  that  Kingdom;  and  in  Korea,  tlie  Bishop  and  his 
clergy,  as  soon  as  they  are  settled,  and  liave  themselves  acquired 
the  Language,  will  find  that  the  forethought  of  the  British  and 
Foreif^n  Bible-Soeiftv  htis  prf-ptred  for  their  use  the  best  of 
weapons,  the  bcripLures,  without  which  aii  their  labours  will  be 

vain.  ^  _j     ♦  • 

Before  we  quit  the  shores  of  Asia,^  we  may  record,  that  the 
Languages  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  this  Socie^  are  hnt  a  fraction 
of  the  stores  laid  up  in  the  great  arsenal.  No  two  Missionary 
Societies  use  precisely  the  same  Languages.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible-Sodety  keeps  its  eye  upon  the  le^niremente  of  the 
whole  woiid. 

A7BXC1. 

III.  1  pass  now  into  the  third  portion  of  the  globe,  Africa. 
The  Missions  of  the  S.P.G.  are  all  South  of  the  Biver  Zamb^, 
in  the  different  Diooeaes  of  South  Africa ;  trauslations  are  supplied 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  in  the  Zulu,  Xosa, 
(vulgo  KIAr),  Chudna,  and  Suto,  Languages  of  the  B^tu  family 
of  African  Languages.  Of  European  Languages  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  English  and  Dutch  Scriptures,  which,  in  a  country  ^^ith 
a  larfrc  and  increasing  European  poy)iihition,  is  most  important. 
For  the  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Malay  immigrauts,  provision  is  also 
made.  Translations  in  the  Nama  Dialect  of  the  Hottentot  or 
Khoi-Khoi  Language  are  also  available.  Ou  the  West  coast  of 
Africa,  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  is  tiie  most  intersslang  Mission,  known  as  the  Bio 
Fongas  Mission;  it  is  an  attempt  of  the  Christian  Negroes  of  the 
West  Indian  Inlands  to  evangelize,  by  the  aid  of  l^egfo  pastors, 
a  portion  of  their  mother  Continent.  The  Scriptures  in  the  Susu, 
a  Negro  Language,  are  supplied  by  the  Society  for  Proinotini: 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  allusion  is  only  made  to  this  fact,  as 
suggestiTe  ol  the  great  work  likely  to  be  done  in  the  next  century, 
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when  the  Christian  Negroes  in  North  Ameiica  wake  up  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty.  "Within  the  Region  of  Africa  is  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  and  the  tnuislution  of  the  whole  Bible  has  been 
revijicd  by  a  committee  ou  the  spot,  ou  which  the  Society  for 
the  Ftopagation  of  the  Oospel  was  represented,  the  expense  being 
boine^  aad  gladly  borne,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Soeiety. 

OOEAiriA. 

TV.  In  the  portions  of  the  globe  known  as  Oceania,  or  Australasia, 
the  clergy  maintained  by  the  S.P.G.  use  the  Fiji- translation,  and 
an  enormous  field  of  work  is  reported  among  the  coolies  from 
British  India,  and  translations  in  whatever  Indian  Language  may 
be  required  are  aTailable.  In  the  new  and  interesting  Mission 
of  the  Ohureh  of  Australia  to  New  Guinea,  the  Missionaries  found 
on  their  arrival  translations  in  the  Motu,  and  South  Cape,  Lan- 
guages ready  to  hand.  The  Dioceses  of  New  Zealand  and  Melanesia 
no  lonjrcr  partake  of  the  bounty  of  the  S.P.G.,  as  they  are  self- 
supporting;  but  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  tlie  Maori  of  New 
Ze^and,  and  in  no  less  than  eleven  Languages  and  Diuiects  ia 
Melanesia,  are  supplied  by  the  British  and  Foroifrn  liihle-Sooiety. 

in  the  great  island  continent  of  Australia,  large  supplies  of 
Bibles  in  ^e  English  Language  are  available  in  the  local  Dep6ts 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  for  the  use  of  the  diflPerent 
Bioosses,  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  liberality  of  the  S.P.G., 
though  now  independent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Diocese  of 
Perth.  For  the  Chinese  immigrants  and  the  K&naka  labourers 
in  Brisbnno  from  the  New  Hebrides  translations  are  available ; 
but  tho  sad  f iict  must  be  recorded,  tliat  not  one  single  translation 
is  in  circulation  in  the  numerous  Languages  of  the  Aborigines  of 
Australia.  lu  the  far-away  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Honolulu,  the  American  Bible-Society  has  translated  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Hawaii  Language ;  the  fact  is  gladly  recorded,  that  the 
v«nerable  Society  of  Great  Britain  is  so  nr  indebted  to  our 
Ammcan  brethren. 

AXEBIOL* 

V.  In  North  America  the  Dioceses  of  Canada  d*  ju  n  i  upon  the 
British  and  Foreijxn  lUble-Society  for  their  supply  of  Bibles  in 
the  tugUsh  and  French  Languages.  The  Dioceses  of  Canada, 
with  few  exceptions,  owe  their  very  existence  to  the  S.P.G., 
and  are  severally  noticed  in  each  Annual  Report  of  that  Society, 
though  practically  independent  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  out  tJie 
•zaict  Missionary  work  to  the  heathen,  which  is  done  in  each 
Diooesei  but  it  may  be  avernd  with  confidence,  that  whenever 
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a  Canfldian  Bishop  requires  translations  in  the  Langua^wi  of  North 
Ameiita,  or  in  the  Loinguages  of  China  lor  the  iuiuiigrants  into 
tb«t  eonntry,  he  ha«  only  to  apply  to  the  DepoU  of  tiie  BritiBh 
and  Fort'i<;n  Bible-Bocietj  for  one  or  other  of  their  famous  tranalA- 
tiona^  and  he  will  get  them  there,  and  get  them  nowhere  else.  In 
Central  Aroerica,  the  DioceeeB  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  look 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible -Society  for  translations  in  the 
Knclish,  French,  and  Spanish  Lniifruages,  and  the  Xeijro  Dialect 
ot  Eii^lisli  spoken  in  Sui  iiutm.  On  the  mainland  of  South  America, 
tlir  Bishop  of  (iiiiitna  looks  to  the  t^torcs  of  the  Bihlc-TIouse  in 
Uiinu  Victoria  Street  for  translations  in  the  Karib,  AkKaway, 
and  A'rawak  Languages. 

The  Church  of  J^gland  in  its  entirety  makes  use  of  veraioiit 
of  the  Scriptures  in  one  hundred  and  seven  Language's  and  by 
far  the  greater  portion  are  supplied,  often  free  of  charge,  always 
below  cost  price,  by  the  Society,  whose  happy  privilege  it  has 
been  to  be  permitted  to  be  tlie  Lord's  Steward  for  the  great  work 
during  the  hint  ninety  years.  On  some  translations  thous^^inds  of 
pounds  have  been  f^pent,  and  well  spent,  for  who  can  estiniato 
the  value  of  a  soul  savid  ;  saved  perhaps  by  one  single  verse  in 
the  millions  of  copies  issued.  uLiiiuully,  which  has  bet-u  brought 
home  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  power  and  conviction  to  the  under- 
standing of  some  doubting,  hesitating*  and  humble*mtnded»  sinner, 
saved  by  Qrace  ?  Let  us  reflect  upon  the  vast  void  there  would  be 
in  the  last  decade  of  this  century  in  the  machinery  of  conversioUt 
if  this  new  manufactory  had  not  come  into  existence  in  the  first 
decade.  The  world  had  seen  ^fissionary  agencies  in  past  centuries, 
but  the  conception  liad  never  befTi  entertained  of  a  Bible-Society, 
a  preut  arsenal  lor  forginj,'  blooilless,  silent,  and  innocent  weapons, 
w  bich  at  the  same  time  have  found  themselves  to  be  sharp-eulting, 
outspoken,  and  invincible.  If  the  mouth  of  the  preacher  iias  cun* 
verted  its  thousands,  the  voiceless  volume  has  saved  its  tens  oi 
thousands,  and  kept  them  to  the  end.   Laus  Deo ! 

BritUh  m4  For0ipn  BtHe-Sme^y,  1892. 

(4)  WsBT  Afbica. 

**  All    (p^fiH     AtpvtJ    7t  ATfJM'OI/." 

"  Libja  is  always  giving  us  somethiog  oew." 

80  said  Aristotle  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  so  it 
is  now.  New  Kivers,  new  Kegions,  new  tribes,  new  customs,  new 
products,  and  new  Languages,  are  always  being  revealed  to  us. 

Great  has  become  the  responsibility  of  thi^  genOAtioil  to  convey 
the  Scriptures  to  Millions  long  lying  in  darkness. 

My  present  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  wants  of  "W"r';tem 
Africa,  from  Cape  Jubj,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Canary-Isiauda,  to 
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the  River  Kun^ne,  m  the  latitude  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 
This  was  once  the  Rcf^ion  of  the  Western  Shive-Trade,  but  that 
cur«e  has  been  extinguished,  to  be  followed  by  the  j^^reater  curse  of 
the  import  of  alcoholic  dnnk  from  Great  Britain,  iVorth  America, 
and  Germ  any.  The  Nations,  that  convey  the  poison,  should  not  be 
backward  in  supplying  the  antidote. 

Along  the  whole  of  this  eoast  are  differont  Missions  from 
Switzerland,  German j»  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States; 
BOme  are  Protestant,  some  Roman  Cntholio:  the  way  has  heea 
opened  into  the  interior  alone;  the  basins  of  the  great  Rivers 
S<'Ti*'<i;al,  Ni}?er,  Kongo,  and  rormz;i ;  otherwise  the  European 
intiuence  does  not  extend  beyond  the  coast.  France,  Great  Britain, 
G*^rmany,  Spain,  and  Portnjral,  have  annexed  islands,  or  established 
themat-lves  »)n  the  coast,  and  Liberia  is  an  independent  republic, 
ionnded  by  Kegro  Preedmen  from  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
stated  generally  that  the  door  is  open  to  Christian  efforts.  1?yie 
climate  is  the  only  real  difficulty. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  Language  spoken :  from  CSape  Jnhy 
to  Rio  del  Key,  close  on  the  Kamerun  River,  the  Languages  belong 
to  the  Negro  Group;  from  that  river  to  the  River  Knneno  they 
bf»lonix  to  tlie  Bantu  family;  one  Language  intermixed  with  the 
!Negro  Lanj^uages,  the  Fulah,  belongs  to  the  x>iuba-Fulah  group. 
Arabic  is  known  to  a  few,  but  only  imperfectly.  I  pass  under  • 
review,  commencing  from  Cape  Juby  at  the  North,  the  most  im- 
portant Vernaculars :  (f)  Wolof;  (z)  Serer;  (3)  Mand4  or  Man- 
dingo;  (4)t$usu;  (5)Temn4;  (6)  Ballom;  (7)Mend4;  (8)yei; 
(9)  Km;  (le)  Grebo,  at  Cape  Palmas,  where  the  coast  trends 
Eastwards;  (11)  Ashdnti,  with  its  Dialect  of  FantI ;  (iz)  Akra  or 
Ga;  (13)  Ewe,  with  its  Dialect  of  Popo;  (14)  Yariba*  This 
brinps  me  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger. 

In  the  basiu  of  that  great  River  are  spoken  the  following 
Lan^tiapres  worthy  of  notice:    (i)  Idzo;    (2)  Ibo;    (3)  Igara;  • 
(4)  r^bira;    (5)  Nup4;   (6)  Fulah  j   and  many  others  in  the 
Begions  beyond,  as  we  work  our  way  to  Lake  Chad,  notably 

(7)  Hausa,  the  lingua  franca  of  the  Kegion.  Returning  to  the 
Bea-coasti  we  find  iu  the  oil  rivers  the  important  Language  of  the 

(8)  Efi'k.  This  brings  US  to  tho  Rio  del  Key,  and  the  Ungnistio 
boundaries  of  the  Negro  and  Bantu  Languages.  There  are  scores 
of  additional  Lan^ia^^ea,  omitted  now,  but  whirh  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  next  generation.  Portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
bave  been  published  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  Bible 
Societies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  New  York,  in  the  following 
Languages :  Wolof,  Mand6,  Susu,  BuUom,  Temne,  Mende,  Grebo, 
Ashdnti,  AM,  £w6,  Y&iiba,  Ibo,  Igdra,  Nup6,  £f{k,  Hausa,  six- 
teen in  all.  There  haye  been  a  great  many  celebrated  Missionary 
Scholars  iu  this  Kegion,  chiefly  German;  they  are  all  dead  or 
relifed:  the  wofk  of  distribution  remains  to  be  done,  and  <^ 
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carrying  on  the  further  work  of  IranslatLon ;  the  former  is  the 
mo8t  pressiug  duty. 

Passing  isto  the  Blnta  Region  I  find  translations  in  (i)  Baalla 
by  BsplSit  Missionaries,  and  in  (2)  Pongwe  and  (3)  Kele  by 
American  Missionaries,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  month  of  the 
Kongo.  In  that  great  waterway  there  is  a  wealth  of  nnezplored 
Languages.  The  (4)  Kongo  and  (5)  Teke  are  partially  reprrsented 
by  translations  made  by  Baptist  Missionarios.  Further  South  I 
conu'  on  the  (6)  Bnnda  and  fy)  Un-ibundii,  n^pn-'^ented  by  tnmsla- 
tious  of  Aruencuu  Alissiouunes,  the  lormer  pubiidbed  by  the  liritisk 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Everybody  is  desirous  to  do  something  for  Africa.  Can  we  lend 
onr  helping  hand?  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  prove  to  Protestants, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  ciriltring  agent  that  the  world 
ever  knew,  and  that  the  Preacher  and  Teacher  is  helpless,  and 
his  work  profitless,  until  he  is  supplied  with  the  Script u  res  in 
a  form  intelligible  to  the  women,  ehildren,  find  least  educated 
members  of  the  community.  They  may  not  all  be  able  to  read, 
but  they  have  all  ears  to  hear;  and  experience  in  Asia,  Afnra, 
America,  and  Oceania,  has  taught  us  our  duty,  and  it  is  always 
safer  to  do  uui  duty  than  to  neglect  it. 

British  and  Fm  ei^n  MM-iHoeUijf  JUp&rUft  1890. 


(5)  I^OBTH  AfEICA, 

The  Arabic  Language  is  the  form  of  speech  of  the  conquering 
Races,  who  spread  Westward  from  Cairo  to  Tangier,  but  it  did 
not  extinguisli,  or  even  corrupt,  the  original  Hainitic  Languages 
of  the  tribes,  which  heve  oocnpied  North  Africa  for  many  thousand 
yean :  they  are  known  generally  as  Berber,"  a  residimm  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  word  Barlanu,  for  they  call  themselves 
**Amazirg,"  or  "The  Free.*'  The  Language  spoken  by  the 
whole  Race  belong  to  the  same  family,  but  have  different  names. 
3n  Morocco  it  is  called  Shilha  or  Shhi,  and  the  Diah'ct  spoken 
by  the  wild  tr  ibes  in  the  mountains  in  tlie  North  part  of  Morocco 
is  railed  tbe  lliff.  Mr.  Mar  kintosh,  the  Society's  Acent  in  Morocco, 
took  up  tlie  subject  of  making  a  translation  01  portions  uf  the 
Scriptures  into  Kiff  with  laudable  eagerness.  It  was  a  form  of 
speech  never  previonsly  reduced  to  writing,  and  without  any 
literature,  therefore,  it  was  no  easy  task ;  however,  with  the  help 
of  an  intelligent  Native,  and  a  sharp  lad,  whom  he  engaged  in 
his  service,  he  obtained  such  an  insight  into  the  Language  as 
enabled  him  to  bring  his  knowledq;c  to  book.  I  saw  them  at 
work  at  Tangier  last  October.  Of  course,  this  is  essentially  a 
"oue-maa"  tronsiationi  as  the  Language  is  not  known  to  any 
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other  Enropean,  but  it  is  an  interesting  experiment,  and  opens 
the  door  to  better  tliinj^s.  Farther  south,  in  the  clmins  of  Mount 
Atla*?.  another  Diulcct  is  spoken,  which  may  be  called  the  Shi  11, 
and  has  vet  to  be  AcwM  witli.  A  debased  form  of  Arabic,  called 
the  Maghrubi,  or  Woiern  Dialect,  is  the  Laii*ruage  of  the  ruling 
classes,  and  the  lingtia  franca  of  tiie  Kingdom,  but  the  Berber 
Dialects  are  spoken  in  the  villages  and  homes,  and  into  these  must 
the  Qoiipel  be  translated.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  Eorin 
is  ne^er  translated  into  any  Yemaeular ;  it  aeems  to  be  the  eurse 
of  a  false  Rtdigion,  and  the  false  form  of  a  true  Beltgion,  that 
there  is  an  instinctive  effort  of  the  Priests  to  hide  the  books  of 
their  Religion  from  the  Tulgar,  by  folding  them  in  the  ahxonds  of 
a  dead  Langitap:o. 

£ntuh  and  Foreign  BibU'8ooi«tff  £^pmrUr,  i888. 


ZIX. 

BIOQBAFHI£S  OF  BIBLE-TBANSLATOBS. 
(i)  Hevat  HASTTir,  BJ), 

Of  nil  the  sweot  and  noble  characters,  which  will  pass  trader  our 
review.  Done  appears  more  chivalrous  aod  more  satisfactory  than 
that  of  the  young  Senior  Wrangler,  and  College- Trizeman,  who 
in  the  midst  of  his  earthly  studies  found  out  the  better  way,  and 
imreserredly  gave  his  heart,  his  talents,  and  his  life,  to  his  Master. 
He  was  born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  on  February  the  i8th,  1781, 
of  honest,  thoii;rh  humble  parents.  He  was  entered  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambrid<:e,  in  October,  1797,  attained  the  highest 
mathematical  honours  of  the  year  in  January,  iHor,  before  he  had 
completed  twenty  years.  In  March,  1802,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of 
liis  ('oUcL-e.  and  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  proficiency  in  the 
cla^Hic  Laii^^uagcs.  He  was  chosen  to  be  public  examiner  of  his 
college  in  classics  for  several  years,  and  receiTed  the  degree  of  B.D. 
from  the  University. 

He  had  something  to  offer  to  his  Master's  serrice ;  he  knew  that 
all  his  gifts  belonged  to  Him,  who  had  lent  them  to  His  creature ; 
and  under  the  leading  of  Charles  Simeon,  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  IToIt  Trinity,  Cambridge,  he  had  the  grace  pvcn  to  consecrate 
those  talents,  which  might  have  b  <1  him  on  to  sccuhir  fame  and 
wealth,  first  to  tlie  niinistrr  in  his  own  country,  and  on  January, 
1805,  to  the  bijiher  oftii  e  of  evan;ielizingthe  heathen  and  Mubomi  tan 
population  of  British  India.  Idissionary  enterprise  was  then  in  its 
in&ncy,  and  we  must  not  measure  the  extent  of  Sacrifice  made  by 
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this  holy  and  pftr  l  mnn  by  any  of  our  modern  experiences.  Ho 
took  leave  of  liis  country  auil  friends,  never  expectuig  to  see  them 
again,  and  his  expectations  were  realized. 

Though  spoken  ot  a&  a  Missionary,  he  was  not  so  in  the  sense 
now  nndeiftood.  He  had  offered  Idmeell  to  the  Gburcli  Miwaonary 
Society,  but  eventually  he  aoeepted  the  appointment  of  Chaplain 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service ;  but  dnring  his  short  career 
in  India  he  evidenced  the  zeal  and  pow«»  of  a  true  Missionary, 
and  above  nil  of  a  Bible-trtinslator.  He  was  not  the  first  in  the 
ficM.  for  Carey  had  been  already  many  years  at  work;  but  he 
undertook  tlie  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant LanGruna;es  in  tlie  world,  the  Persian  and  Hindustani,  or 
Urdu.  Botli  i^anguages  belong  to  the  Arian  or  Indo-European 
family.  I'he  Persian  had  undergone  a  process  of  corruption,  yet 
strengthening,  by  the  infusion  of  the  Semitio  Arabio ;  it  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  fieed  itself  from  the  bondage  of  grammatical  in- 
flections to  a  degree  only  riTalled  by  the  English.  The  Uidu  was 
originally  the  camp-Language  of  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of 
India,  and  upon  a  Sanskritic  basis  had  incorporated  vast  loans  of 
r«  rsian,  Arahic,  and  Turkish  words,  rendering  it  one  of  the  mont 
powerful  and  flexible  vehicles  of  speech,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seeUf  and  a  rival  of  English  in  that  respect. 

Henry  Martyn's  experience  of  India  was  limited  to  Calcuttay 
Binapur,  and  Khanpur;  he,  tiierefore,  never  heard  the  Urdu 
I<anguage  spoken  in  its  purity,  but  in  tSo7  he  took  up  the  work 
of  translation  in  earnest  with  the  aid  of  two  Native  coadjutors.  I 
extract  the  following  from  his  diary : 

*'  What  do  I  not  owe  to  the  Lord  for  permitting  me  to  take  part 
**  in  a  translation  of  His  Word  ?  Never  did  I  see  such  wonder  and 
**  wisdom,  and  Lovo  in  that  blessed  book,  as  since  I  have  been 
"  obliged  to  study  every  expression.  All  day  on  the  translation, 
**  employed  a  good  while  at  ni^ht  in  considering  a  dilficult  passage, 
•*  and  being  much  enlightened  respecting  it,  I  went  to  bed  full  of 
«  astonishment  at  the  wonders  of  €h)d's  Word,  l^ever  before  did  I 

see  anything  of  the  beauty  of  the  Language  and  the  importance 
"  of  the  thoughts  as  I  do  now.    I  felt  happy,  that  I  should  never 

be  fioally  separated  from  the  contemplation  of  them  or  of  the 
**  things  concerning  which  they  are  written.  Knowledge  shall 
"  vanish  away,  but  it  shall  be,  because  perfection  has  come." 

In  1808  the  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament  into  Urdu  was 
completed  and  sent  off  to  the  Press  in  Calcutta:  it  is  beyond  my 
province  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  versions  and  editions  which 
followed. 

He  then  turned  his  undivided  attention  to  the  Persian  translation 
of  the  Kew  Testament,  which  was  completed  in  1809.   It  was 

obvious  to  competent  judges,  that  his  work  was  uofit  for  genml 
circulation,  abounding  as  it  did,  with  Arabie  idioms^  and  written 
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in  a  style  pleasing  indeed  to  the  learned,  but  not  sufficiently  level 
to  the  capacity  of  ordinary  readers.  Nothing  daunted,  the  trans- 
lator determined  to  proceed  to  Persia,  and  satiafy  himself  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  rritioism. 

He  left  India  liiiuUy  lu  January,  181 1,  with  the  conviction,  that 
Ilia  times  were  in  Goid'e  bands,  proceeded  by  ship  to  Abdshir  and 
morefaed  to  Shir&s,  arriving  there  in  Jane,  181 1.  Finding  that 
the  criticism  above  stated  was  jast,  he  commenced  a  new  translation 
with  the  help  of  a  new  coadjator,  Mirza  Saiyad  Ali  Khan,  who 
proved  to  be  a  remarkable  man,  and  a  sympathetic  fellow-labourer. 

He  had  studied  Hebrew,  nnd  had  actii:il!y  comrnfmred  an  Arabic 
tr.inslation  of  the  New  Testament.  Hks  ardent  miud  was  ever 
diving  into  the  mystery  of  Comparative  Grammar,  the  key  to 
which  had  at  that  period  not  been  found.  Hud  he  lived  a  few. 
years  longer  and  read  the  works  of  Bopp,  he  would  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  affinities  of  English,  Persian,  and  Urdu,  sister* 
Languages,  and  have  ceased  to  look  for  affinities  between  them  and 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.  At  Shir^  he  was  the  solitary  Enropean, 
living  in  good  Persian  society,  constantly  engaged  in  arguments 
with  a  variety  of  personajres,  n  ligious  and  secular,  on  the  question 
of  the  Mahometan  ?in<l  Christian  sacred  books  and  religious  tenets. 
He  must  have  acvjuircd  fi  better  knowledge  of  the  well-bred 
vemac ular  of  the  country,  and  the  U8ap:es  of  elegant  conversation, 
than  could  be  possibly  obtained  by  u  married  Missionary,  who 
spoke  English  in  his  fiunily,  and  associated  with  converte  and 
inquirers  in  a  humbler  and  less-educated  class  of  life,  whether 
Persian  or  Armenian.  His  translation  has  always  commended 
itj^elf  to  my  approbation,  and  I  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Persian, 
which  forty  years  ago,  was  the  diplomatic  medium  of  North  India, 
and  all  our  correspondence  with  foreign  Courts  was  conducted  in 
Persian. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1812,  he  writes: 
i  have  been  led  by  the  Providence  of  God  to  this  place  (Shiraz), 
and  have  undertaken  an  important  work,  which  is  now  nearly 
finished.  I  like  to  find  myself  employed  usefally  in  a  way  I  di^ 
**  not  expect  or  foresee,  especially  if  my  own  will  is  in  any  degree 
"  crossed  by  the  work  unexpectedly  assigned  to  me,  an  ther$  tf 
ihm  rMMSfl  to  helisve  that  God  ii  acting.    My  life  is  of  little  con- 
**  scqtienco.  whether  1  live  to  finisli  the  New  Testament  or  not. 
*'  I  compared  with  pain  my  Persian  translation  with  the  original 
**  (Greek) ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  precision  and  elegance  of  the 
**  sacred  Text,  itn  perspicuity  is  that,  which  sets  at  defiance  ail 
**  attempts  to  equal  it." 

On  February  24,  i8iz,  the  last  sheet  of  the  Persian  Testament 
was  completed,  '*  I  have  many  mercies,*'  writes  the  hnmbk  work- 
man, for  which  to  thank  Gfod,  and  this  is  not  the  least  Kow 
**  may  that  Spirit,  who  gave  the  Word,  and  oaUed  me  to  be  an 
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"  interpreter  of  it,  graciously  and  powtriully  apply  it  to  the  hearts 
**  of  sioners/'  The  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Persian  was,  to  uae 
hiB  own  Language,  hU  next  sweet  employment,  and  was  finished 
hy  the  month  of  March.  He  was  then  compelled,  by  the  state  of 
his  healthy  to  tr^  to  get  back  to  his  home  in  England.  Fast  as  he 
rode  from  Tebriz  to  Erivan,  from  Erivdn  tu  Kara,  from  Kars  to 
Erzrum,  Death  rode  faster  behind^  and  overtook  him  at  Xokat  on 
October  1 6,  1 8 1  2. 

His  last  recorded  words  (for  liis  Journals  were  all  preserved) 
Were,  "No  horses  bein<?  to  be  hud,  I  had  an  unexpected  repose; 

I  sat  ill  llio  orchard,  aud  thought  with  sweet  comlorL  and  peace 
*<  of  my  God,  in  solitude  my  company,  my  firiend,  and  comforter. 
"  Oh !  when  shall  time  give  place  to  eternity  ?  When  shall  appear 

that  new  Heaven  and  new  Earth,  wherein  dwelleth  Bighteous- 

Hess  ?  "   Within  •  few  honis  of  wiiting  these  words  he  died. 


(2)  BoBESi  Mo£Bi8oir,  D.D. 

He  was  horn  in  1782,  and  was  the  first  British  Gospel-messenger 
to  the  then  unknown  Begion  of  China.   His  father  was  by  tnule 

a  maker  of  lasts  und  boot-trees,  and  he  himself  was  apprenticed 
to  the  trade ;  but  he  learnt  other  and  better  things  from  hi3 
heavenly  Father,  nnd  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1798,  he  was  not 
only  converted  hiiiiself,  but  lelt  himself  overpowered  by  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  do  his  best  to  elfect 
the  conversion  of  others.  In  180-f  he  wrote  to  the  Loudon 
Hissionary  Society,  that  his  first  wish  was  to  engage  as  a 
Missionary.  This  desire  was  not  the  outcome  of  a  strong  excite- 
ment, or  external  influence,  but  from  a  calm,  deliherate  view  of 
the  state  of  the  heathen,  and  his  own  obligation  to  his  own  JLord  mtd 
Saviour.  Duty  was  his  pole-star :  the  burden  of  his  prayer  was, 
that  God  would  ^^tntion  him  in  tbat  part  of  the  tieM,  where  the 
difficulties  were  greatest,  and,  to  all  II n man  appearance,  the  most 
insurmountable.  God  chooses  His  own  instruments :  such  a  nuin 
was  required  to  open  the  door  in  China  to  the  Missionary,  and  to 
reveal  the  mystery  of  the  Language.  He  went  to  his  work  alone 
on  January  8,  i8o7.  His  instructionB  were  to  acquire  the 
Language,  construct  a  Dictionary,  and  translate  the  Scriptures. 
This,  therefore,  was  his  vocation .  Ifr  did  not  reach  Canton  till 
September  7,  as  he  had  to  go  via  Kew  York. 

His  diligence  was  such,  that  before  the  end  of  1808  he  had 
translated  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  prepared  for  the 
Press  a  Urammar,  and  made  progress  with  a  i)ictionary  and  a 
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translation  of  the  New  Testfinient.  Ho  would  have  preferreri 
proH aiming  the  glad  tidings,  and  thus  brinp;ing  Souls  to  Gud,  but 
ihU  iL'iu  nut  ths  work  given  him  to  do^  and  ho  hud  the  Grace  vouch- 
Bafed  to  him  to  subordinate  his  wishes  and  tastes  to  his  duty :  ha 
was  coatexit  to  collect  the  materiaU  for  oonvenion,  and  leave  to 
others  the  joy  of  building  the  Lord's  temple.  In  this,  as  in  every 
detail  of  his  life,  he  presents  a  striking  example  to  all  KisBionaxieSy 
and  a  great  contrast  to  the  Egoism  of  some  in  modem  times. 

In  1809  he  was  appointed  official  translator  to  the  East  India 
Company:  this  marked  tlif  piiocefss  of  his  studies;  and  the  income 
allowed  inra  enabled  him  to  1  elieve  the  Missionary  Society  of  any 
charge  on  liis  account,  and,  on  the  contraiy,  to  be  a  large  pecuniary 
benefactor  to  their  work. 

He  published  his  Grammar  in  18 15,  at  the  Serampur  Press,  and 
his  Dictionarf  soon  after;  both  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India 
Compapy :  they  were  unique  productions  at  that  time.  The  New 
Testament  was  his  sole  work ;  in  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  was  assisted  by  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  W.  Milne :  they  were 
comph  t«  d  in  18 1 9.  He  al-^o  published  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
a  vast  number  of  Tracts,  and  a  Commentary  on  Holy  S(!npture. 
7'hus  far  he  had  dealt  with  the  book-Langua;?e  of  China,  but  in 
1829  he  completed  a  Dictionary  in  the  proviurial  colloquial 
Temacular  of  Canton.  He  was  admitted  by  such  high  authorities, 
as  Sir  George  Staunton  and  Sir  John  Davis,  to  be  confeasedly  the 
tot  Chinese  Scholar  in  Europe,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
learning  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 

He  returned  to  Great  Britain  in  1824,  and  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  of  that  year,  in 
the  p^H•^<•nce  of  the  assembly  in  Kxeter  Hall,  he  handed  to  Lord 
Tt-iirnrnouth  his  version  of  tlie  Bible,  the  result  of  nearly  twenty 
year»'  labour,  toil,  and  study  :  he  appeared  on  the  platform  with 
tiie  precious  volume  in  his  hands.  He  was  specially  blessed  above 
other  fellow-labourers  in  thus  seeing  the  travail  of  his  8oul|  and 
being  satisfied. 

He  was  long  the  only  Hissionsry  in  China,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  constant  appeals,  that  the  American  Board  of 
liissions,  in  1829,  sent  out  their  first  two  agents  to  share  his 
labmrs.  He  hu(l  the  high  privilege  of  making  the  first  Chinese 
convtirt,  fiTi  !  a  worthy  one.  He  anticipated  in  his  lettt  rs  many  of 
the  reciiiir  ucnts,  which  are  now  admitted,  thoujxli  at  that  time 
they  foiiud  no  favour,  the  necessity  of  medical  Missions,  and 
woman's  work ;  and  he  clearly  luid  down  the  axiom,  tliat  each  one 
of  OS  is  only  the  steward  of  the  good  things  lent  to  us  in  order  that 
thej  may  be  devoted  to  oar  Lord:  and  he  practised  what  he 
preached. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible- Society  fully  appreciated  his 
worth,  and  granted  him  sums  only  to  be  totalled  in  tiiouaands.  In 
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tSti  he  bad  written;  "I  an,  thotigii  aendble  of  my  weakiMMi 
not  diioonraged,  bat  thankful  that  my  mott  aangome  hopes  have 

"  been  more  than  realized.    In  the  roidtt  of  diaooiiragement*  the 
practicability  of  acquiring  the  Language  in  not  a  very  giealt 

*•  lennth  of  time,  of  tranjilatinc:  tlio  Scriptures,  and  having  thrm 
**  printed  in  China,  has  Iuhti  df-nioiistrated.  T  am  prateful  to  the 
*'  Divine  mercy  for  having  empioyt  d  me  in  thi8  good  work,  and  it 
•*  will  jitFonl  me  pleasure  in  my  lust  moments.'*  Th*»  Secretary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society,  in  1815,  wrote:  ** Should 
•    your  tninalatioa  be  on  the  whole  a  Mthfiil  vendering  of  the 

Sacred  original,  and  ahonid  the  understandiog  of  the  Chineee  bo 
<•  opened  by  its  Dinne  Author  to  understand  and  admire  it,  what 
"  an  honour  will  be  conferred  on  your  labours,  and  what  a  blessing 
"  will  you  have  been  called  upon  to  inherit!  This  Society  has 

furnished  you  from  time  to  time  M'irh  pecuniary  aid,  and  yon 

may  assure  vourself,  tliat  it  will  continue  to  as**ist  you." 

When  Morrison  laiide<l  in  China,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  no  one  knew  the  Language ;  all  the  printing  was 
done  by  stealth,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  discovered  and  destroyed. 
He  waa  able,  in  a  manner  now  impoaaible,  to  be  ol  auch  uie  to  the 
anthoritiea  <^  the  East  India  Company,  aa  an  interpreter,  not  ooly 
of  the  words,  but  of  the  feelinga  of  the  Chinese,  that  they  honoored 
him  and  paid  him  highly,  enabling  him  to  be  munificent  to  the 
great  cause  which  he  had  at  heart.  When  the  charter  of  tlie  Com- 
pany came  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  office,  which  he  had  held 
twenty  years,  he  calmly  awaited  the  Divine  will,  determined, 
whatever  happened,  to  dt  vote  himself  to  the  evangelizing  of  the 
heathen.  Though  still  in  middle  life,  ceaseless  labour  had  X.aA\ 
npon  hia  health :  "  tired  m  the  worl^  bnt  not  of  the  work,"  were 
biB  laat  aentimenta. 

His  merits  were  reoogniaed  by  the  QoTenment  of  hia  country, 
and  a  high  office  was  prepared  for  the  great  Miaaionary  Scholar, 
but  he  had  done  his  day's  work.  In  1832  he  writes:  "There 
*•  is  now  in  Canton  a  state  of  things,  in  respect  of  the  Chinese, 
**  totally  different  from  what  I  found  in  1807:  Chinese  Soholarf*, 
**  Missionary  students,  English  printiufj-presses.  the  SL-riy^tures  in 
•*  Chinese,  public  worship  of  God,  have  all  grown  up  since  that 
**  period :  I  have  served  my  generation,  and  must,  the  Lord  knows 
"  when,  fall  aaleep."  And  ao  he  did,  auddenly,  at  Canton,  August, 
l8|4,  aged  fifty-two. 

His  translationa  have  long  been  surpassed  by  othera  more  perfect 
in  their  renderings,  more  idiomatic  in  atyle ;  his  successors  had  the 
advaut.ige  of  his  labours,  as  a  starting-point  for  theirs.  Such  must 
be  the  sure  fate  of  a  pioneer  :  he  not  only  does  gooii  work  himseif, 
but  he  shows  the  way  to  others  to  do  better.  The  influence  of 
such  a  life,  such  unceasing  devotion,  can  never  die,  and  the 
example  never  becumu  out  of  date. 
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(3)  WlLLUM  CaBEX, 

Destined  to  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  History  of  Protestant 
Visnons,  and  of  Bitle^traoBlationfl,  this  hnmble-minided  Scholar 
was  bent  in  the  oounty  of  Northampton,  a.i>.  176  i.   His  father 

-was  a  membor  of  the  Establiahed  Church  of  England,  and  he  and 
his  father  before  him  had  been  parish-clerks.    By  trade  he  was 

a  weaver,  and  }ie  apprcntiopd  his  son  to  be  a  shoemaker,  and  from 
the  age  of  eightton  to  twenty-eiglit  Carey  supported  himselfi  his 
wife,  and  children  in  this  lowly  profession. 

He  joined  in  early  life  the  Baptist  Church,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and, 
therefore,  of  oTihy  Protestant  Missionary  Society  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Moravians  and  the 
Danes.  At  the  age  of  thirty>three  he  landed  at  Calcutta,  on 
Kovember  11,  1795,  and  died  on  June  9,  1S34,  at  Serampur, 
without  ever  returning  to  his  Native  land. 

He  was  the  Pioneer  in  tin'  [rrcnt  work  of  rendering  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Languages  ot  India.  He  was  n<»t  only  a  great 
translator  hiinsi^-lf,  but  an  orpmizer  of  translatint^  work  by  others, 
a  trainer  of  Native  translators  to  work  uuder  European  guidance, 
a  compiler  of  Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  those  who  came  after  him.  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  studied 
Oriental  Languages,  when  we  looked  back  for  our  authorities  and 
Language  helps,  knew  well,  that  when  we  reached  Carey,  we  had 
touched  the  bottom,  for  nothing  existed  before  him  but  the  great 
linguistic  "Works  of  tlie  Natives  in  their  own  Languages,  Ho 
was  lor  many  yesirs  associntfM]  ;is  one  of  a  noble  triumvirate,  his 
colleagties  being  Marshara  the  i-lder,  an<l  Ward.  Under  his  guidance, 
and  succeeding  him,  was  a  School  of  Native  Scholars  and  younger 
Missionaries,  two  of  whom,  Yates  aud  Wenjjer,  perfeclid  his  work 
in  one  great  Language.  He  shared  the  fate  of  all  Pioneers,  as 
his  work  formed  the  basis,  upon  which  more  perfect  revisions  were 
made. 

His  position  would  startle  raodem  notions.  He  entered  India  in 
defiance  of  the  order  of  the  Government.  John  Newton  wrote  to 
him  as  follows  t  '*  If  the  East  India  Company  pvnd  you  home  on 
**  your  arrival  in  Ban  gal,  conclude  tliat  your  L^nl  has  nothing 
**  there  for  you  to  do.     But  if  He  has,  no  power  on  earth  can 

hinder  you."  And  so  it  proved.  The  meek  aud  holy  Scholar 
conciliated  to  himself  the  esteem  and  Love  of  the  highest  servants 
of  the  State  in  India.  He  was  ap[iointed  Profesaor  of  the  College 
of  Port  William,  and  Translator  to  Oo?emment,  on  a  large  salary, 
and,  by  the  rules  of  his  Association,  he  dedicated  the  whole  to  the 
eanse  of  Missions,  relieved  the  Parent  Society  of  all  charges ;  and 
the  man,  who  was  once  a  shoemaker,  and  then  a  translator,  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  Missions  more  than  ^£46,500. 
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In  1 80 1  he  publislieil  his  Baugali  New  Testament,  which  he  waa 
permitted  to  carrr  through  the  eighth  edition,  and  in  1809  he 
completed  the  Old  Testament.  In  1808  he  published  the  New 
Testament  in  Sanskrit,  and  completed  the  Old  Testament  in  t8i8. 

In  I H 1 1  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Hindi,  the  vernacular  of  fifty  millions  in  Northern  India,  and  in 
1818  he  oomph'ted  the  Old  Testament.  In  1811  he  published  the 
New  T«*>taineut  in  Marathi,  the  vemuculur  of  Wc?5t  India  south 
of  the  Vmdya  Ranj»e,  uud  he  eom|)leted  the  Old  Testament  in  1820. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  sole  laiiour  of  liis  bruiu  and  hands. 
M'hen  he  had  completed  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Baugali,  his  own 
peculiar  ofiEspring,  he  remarked  "  that  his  work  was  done,  and  thsft 
he  had  now  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  wait  the  will  of  the  Lord." 
In  his  written  advice  to  his  son  he  had  recorded  the  following: 
"  That  if,  after  many  years'  labour,  you  be  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  only  one  Soul,  it  would  be  worth  the  work  of  a  whole 
life."  The  gn'at  translator  is  doubly  blessed,  since  after  his  tongue 
is  silent  in  the  grave,  his  gleaming  written  words  still  n'tain  tlu  ir 
power,  and  though  dead,  he  still  speaks  to  the  heart  of  a  generation 
to  be  born  long  after  his  course  has  been  accomplished.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  laying  a  foundation  of  Bibliesl 
criticism,  and  so  he  published  Grammars  in  Sanskrit,  Bangali,  and 
Marathi,  and  his  labour  in  compiling  Dietiooariea  was  enormous. 
I  remember  his  Works  with  gratitude,  when  I  studied  these 
Languages  forty-five  years  ago,  but  they  are  long  since  anpetaeded 
by  the  "Works  of  fresher,  but  not  better,  Scholars. 

At  the  same  time  he  ranied  through  tlie  Tress,  and  correcUii 
the  proofs  of,  the  Works  of  others.  He  had  at  one  time  twenty- 
seven  different  Languages  in  different  stages  of  translation,  or 
publishing,  besides  elementary  and  linguistic  Works.  Nothing 
but  a  magnificent  power  of  order,  an  adaptability  and  sympathy 
of  lingttistie  gifts,  and  a  holy  selt-controUed  temperament,  enabled 
him  for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years  to  cope  with  such  a 
never-ceasing  variety  of  intellectual  labour.  Thirty-six  was  the 
whole  number  of  translations,  with  wliieh  the  Serampiir  triumvirate 
were  more  or  less  concerned.  The  number  of  completely-translated 
and  published  versions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  Carey  sent 
forth,  was  twenty-eight ;  of  these  seven  inelude  the  whole  Bible, 
and  twenty -one  the  New  Testament  only.  Each  lianslation  had  a 
History,  a  spiritual  romance  of  its  own. 

When,  in  iSzy*  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  made  its 
last  donation  to  Serampi&r,  the  Secretary  wrote :  Future  genera* 
"  tions  will  apply  to  }  ou  the  words  of  the  translators  of  the 
**  £nglish  Bible :  '  What  can  he  tnore  available  for  th$  mining  of 
**  souls  than  fo  deliver  God^s  Book  to  GofVs  people  in  a  tongue  which 
**  thcj/  understand?***  And  so  it  lias  been.  Preaelnni?  and  teach- 
ing were  all  very  well,  but  the  most  abiding  method  was  the 
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Divine  Messufjo  in  the  Lan<^uage  of  the  people.  The  mipjhtj 
8ucci'&8  of  Mis^iions  iu  ladiu  has,  under  God's  gracCi  to  be  truced 
back  to  Serampur,  and  beyond  to  Carey. 

His  life  was  not  free  from  heavy  trials,  both  in  his  home  and  his 
printiDg-house.  In  1812  his  faith  was  sorely  tried  by  the  con- 
flagration of  all  the  premises  at  Serum  pur.  Then  perished  his 
large  editions  passing  through  the  Press,  materials  collected 
for  his  dictionaries,  metal  tyjjes,  and  stores  of  paper.  Ah  he 
walked  over  the  smokinf;  ruius  with  ^[r.  Tliomasnn,  thr>  chaplain, 
the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes:  **  In  onu  short  liour,'  said  he,  "the 
•*  labours  of  years  are  consumed.  How  imsearchaljlo  are  the  ways 
**  of  God  1     Perhaps  1  contemplated    the  Missiou-eHtablishmeiit 

with  too  much  self  ^congratulation.  The  Lord  has  laid  me  low 
^'  that  I  may  look  more  simply  to  Him.**  Thomason  expresses 
bis  own  sentiments :  "  Betum  now  to  thy  books ;  regard  God  in 
"  all  thou  doest ;  learn  Languages  with  humility ;  let  God  be 
'*  exalted  in  all  thy  plansy  and  purposes,  and  labour.  H$  em  do 
«»  without  thep  ''' 

This  tire  had  one  unexpected  result ;  the  story  of  it  made  him 
famous  in  Europe ;  it  brought  sympathy  and  thousands  of  j)ouuds. 
The  printing-house,  like  a  new  Phoenix,  rose  out  of  thu  ashes. 
Kew  and  better  type  was  cast ;  fresh  and  better  translations  made. 
Carey  writes :  *'  We  found  that  the  adrantages  of  going  over  the 

ground  a  second  time  were  so  great»  that  they  fully  counter- 
*'  balanced  the  time  requisite  to  be  devoted  to  a  new  translation. 

Jko  gloria  semper  J** 

When  he  had  completed  the  eighth  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  hfth  cflition  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Iian<:ali, 
he  took  a  copy  into  the  pulpit  and  said,  "Lord,  now  lettest  Tliou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  ])eace,  because  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy 
fialvittiou."  Oue  o£  his  last  vibitors  wrote:  "  Ou  his  desk  was 
tho  proof*sheet  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
**  he  had  revised  a  few  days  before.  He  appeared  as  if  listening 
**  for  the  Master's  summons,  and  waiting  to  depart." 

Few  bare  been  more  blessed  in  their  life,  their  life-work,  and 
their  mode  of  departure.  It  had  been  given  to  him  in  bis  youth 
to  conceive  a  hi'/h  ideal,  which  seemed  utterly  beyond  Human 
possibility  ;  yet  in  the  eonr^e  <if  liis  lorirr  peaceful  forty  years  it 
all  rame  to  pass,  and  more  uiso,  liouour,  ample  rt-suurces,  unfailing 
btuilth,  and  boundless  opportunities.  Whenever  mmtion  is  made 
of  Bible-translation,  the  names  of  Jerome,  Wyciiiie,  Luther,  and 
Carey,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

1889. 
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(4}  EOBSBX  MOFPAX* 

He  was  born  in  Ea^t  Lothian  in  1795,  MJd  died  August,  1883, 
aged  eighty-eight.  His  father  held  an  office  in  the  Custom-Hou»e, 
and  biB  eon  vaa  apprentioed  to  a  gaidener  till  1812.  Though 
always  anxious  to  learn,  he  had  not  much  edacation.  •  At  the  agio 

of  seventeen  he  became  under- gardener  to  a  gentleman  in  CheahiiB. 
^'h(  n  he  left  home,  he  promised  hia  mother  to  read  daily  a  chapter 
of  the  liilile,  ais  l  be  kopt  his  promise.  He  had  always  ^^-^en 
serious,  and  contact  with  s-nn\e  pious  Wesleyanp  at  his  new  resi- 
dence malurt'd  the  Divine  seed  within  him.  One  day  he  l»ad 
occasion  to  walk  to  the  nei*rhbourin<;  town  of  Warrineton  ;  in  his 
'Wuik  lie  noticed  u  placard  uuuouuciug  a  Missionary  Uieeliug.  it 
waa  a  new  sight,  but  it  recalled  old  memoriea  of  atoriea  the 
Moravians,  which  he  had  heard  in  his  home.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  fell  npon  him,  and  then  and  there  he  made  hia  life-choice,  of 
which  he  never  repented.  He  conveyed  intelligence  of  his  wishea 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  in  1 816  his  call  came. 
OthiT  blessinp:s  wvrv  added  to  him,  for  he  moved  to  Manchester 
to  have  t}u;  advanta«;e  of  study  under  a  minister,  and  there  he  met 
one  who,  for  half  a  century,  was  the  joy  and  stay  of  his  Missionary 
homu,  the  mother  of  his  uhildreu,  and  spared  to  return  with  him 
to  his  country  after  his  long  service,  when  the  weakness  of  age 
prevented  his  serving  in  the  field  any  longer.  Hia  departnre  as 
a  Misaionaiy  took  place  at  the  same  time  with  John  Williams,  who 
completed  his  memorable  ooune  at  the  age  of  forty -five  by  a  violent 
death,  while  to  this  man  a  longer  pilgrimage,  and  a  happier  end. 
Were  vouchsafed. 

Moffat's  selected  field  was  South  Africa,  for  a  short  time  among 
the  Hottentots  in  Naniaqua-land,  and  in  1821  he  seltied  down  to 
his  life-work  among  the  fn^e  and  manly  tribes  of  the  Be-Chuana, 
noilli  of  the  Orange  liiver,  aud  built  his  home  at  Ktiruman,  and 
from  that  centre  he  laboured  till  1870.  He  made  a  visit  to  England 
in  1838,  returning  in  1843.  In  Ki&ruman  was  bom  his  eldest 
daughter,  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  Bavid  Livingstone ;  in  that 
home  he  beheld  the  Pagan  tribes  pass  slowly  but  surely  into 
Christianity,  and  abandon  their  wild  and  bloody  habits  under  the 
influence  of  gentle  civilization ;  in  that  home  he  experienced  much 
anxiety,  much  sorrow,  aud  still  greater  joy,  and  the  young,  strong 
man  of  twenty-six  years  was  transformed  into  the  appearance  of 
the  grand  old  patriarch,  whom  we  all  know,  loved,  aud  honoured, 
during  the  eventide  of  his  holy  aud  profitable  life. 

He  was  not  a  scholar  like  Marty n,  nor  a  geniua  like  Carey,  nor 
a  man  of  infinite  resource  like  Morrison ;  the  talents,  which  their 
Master  had  granted  severally  to  them,  adapted  them  for  their  work 
among  the  highlj  civilized  races  of  China^  India^  and  Persia,  and 
aelected  them  to  manipulate  lor  holy  puiposea  Langnagea  alnadj 
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on  the  hifjhest  rouTifls  of  the  ladder  of  literary  greatness.  Moffat 
entered  into  a  Realod  garden,  and  discovered  a  new  people,  not 
Bavaj^es,  but  barbarians,  who  had  no  literutiire,  or  Written  Character, 
or  culture,  and  yet  where  every  man  waa  a  bom  orator,  using  the 
tongue  as  a  formidable  weapon,  where  man  in  his  barbarous  ntate 
was  capable  of  hideous  crimes,  and  yet  under  tiie  magic  toucK  of 
the  simple  and  honest-hearted  Missionaiy,  leamt  to  develop  mercy, 
affection,  docility,  fidelity,  and  gratitude. 

He  acquired  their  Language  by  living  among  them.  He  had  no 
teacher,  nor  assistant,  nor  colleague.  As  far  back  as  1825  he  had 
prepared  elementary  books,  translations  of  small  portions  of  the 
Bible,  and,  when  bo  found,  that  music  had  a  charm  to  win  the 
savage  breast,  he  prepared  hymns.  In  1830  he  had  finished 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  it  was  printed  in  his 
Ifission-Press.  By  i8j8  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  had  * 
been  oompleted^  and  was  printed  in  London  at  the  time  that 
Ifoffat  made  his  first  visit  home  after  an  absence  of  twenty-two 
years.  While  at  home  he  translated  the  Psalms  to  be  issued  with 
the  New  Testament,  and  David  Livingstone,  then  starting  on  his 
grand  career,  wliich  was  de«;tined  to  over««hadow  the  whole  of 
Afrii  a  south  oi  the  Equator,  took  out  with  him  the  first  five 
hundred  copies. 

In  jS+4  he  and  his  wife  found  themselves  back  at  Kuruman  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  who  loved  them  and  longed  for  their  return. 
He  waa  no  longer  the  solitary  Missionary,  or  with  only  one 
colleague.  The  If ission  had  developed,  and  to  Hoffat  was  as- 
signed the  work  of  translation,  while  a  colleague  superintended 
the  printing-press.  By  j  848  the  Proverbs  and  Ecdesiastes  had  been 
completed,  and  Isaiah  was  commenced;  in  1849  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  appeared  as  a  pleasant  interlude.  In  1857,  when  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two,  the  whole  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  completed  after  the  labour  of  thirty  years  auiouj;  the 
people,  who  spoke  the  Language,  and  read  and  valued  the  Book. 
Those  who  know  the  difficulty  of  traufllatiog  such  a  Book  into  any 
Language,  can  imagine  how  great  were  the  disadvantages  of  his 
environment  for  critical  consultation,  and  for  exegetical  accuracy; 
he  grudged  evety  moment  of  his  lifo  spent  in  other  duties.  I  must 
quote  his  own  words : 

•*  I  cannot  deseribe  to  you  the  feelings  of  the  time,  the  writing 
*'  of  the  last  verse.  I  cimld  hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  tlio 
"  world,  so  diHicult  was  it  for  me  to  realise  the  fact  that  my  labour 
"  of  years  was  completed.  A  feeling  came  over  me,  that  I  must 
*•  die,  and  I  was  perfectly  resigned.    To  overcome  this  I  went 

back  to  my  manuscript  still  to  be  printed,  read  it  over,  and  re- 
"  examined  it,  till  at  length  I  got  back  to  my  right  mind.  My 

feelings  found  vent  by  my  falling  down  upon  my  knees,  and 
M  thaoking  Qod  for  His  grace  and  goodness  in  giving  me  strength 
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**  to  accomplish  my  taj*k.  Now  I  see  the  AVord  of  God  read  by 
•*  thousands  of  the  Be-Chuana  in  their  Native  tongue." 

As  the  Natiyes  in  their  simplicity  expressed  themselTes,  the 
Scriptures  speak,  speak  to  the  heart;  and,  when  they  b<K»me 
familiar  with  the  voids,  they  found  that  they  Umui  ti$ir  kenrts 
inttde  out" 

A  revision  of  the  Now  Testament  was  comraeDced  in  i86i,  and 
no  doubt  in  due  course  thr  nM  Testament  will  be  !<ubnntt<'d  to 
a  revistftii-rommittee,  and  wiii  be  fbuiHl  to  be  susceptible  ot  correc- 
tions and  eincmliitions,  and  to  show  the  advantaj^e  of  a  plurality 
over  u  binj^lo  judgment  iu  matters  of  renderiup  phrases. 

The  expectation  had  become  real  to  hiro,  that  his  body  and  that 
of  his  faithful  partner  should  be  laid  in  the  little  bniiMl-groiuid  at 
Kuniman,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  The  infirmities  of  age  were 
coming  rapidly  upon  him.  He  eonld  be  of  no  use  in  a  field,  where 
there  was  no  space  for  the  unemployed,  hot  to  return  to  England 
was  not  going  home  to  him,  but  leavins:  the  people,  for  whom  be 
had  toiled  so  lonfj:  and  whom  he  loved  so  well.  When  the  final 
lioiir  had  arrived,  the  venerable  Missionary,  and  his  equally  revered 
wite,  left  their  home,  and  walked  to  their  waggon,  beset  by  crowds, 
each  one  longing  for  another  shake  of  the  hands,  a  last  word  or 
a  parting  look.  As  the  waggon  droTO  away,  a  long  pitiful  wail  rose 
from  the  people,  who  felt  Uiat  their  friend  and  teacher  waa  gone 
from  them  for  ever.  He  had  brought  to  them  the  Word  of  Life, 
accompanied  by  Christian  civiliaation ;  they  gave  him  their  Lore, 
and  promised  to  walk  in  the  way,  which  he  had  taiiirht  them.  He 
got  home  fifty  years  after  his  lii  -t  li  parture,  and  the  following  year 
his  wife  died,  but  he  remained  anions:  us  for  twelve  mon*  v»'nr.s. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Soeiety  had  always  gladly  jiti[)piied 
hitu  with  paper,  and  bore  the  expense  of  the  printing  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  New  Testament,  and  his  Work  is  one  of  the  most 
treasured  in  their  great  collection. 

The  Be-Chudna  had  never  come  into  contact  with  any  other 
Arian,  Semitic,  r  Hamitio,  civilization;  they  had  added  no  loans 
to  their  pure  Word-store,  and  when  the  translator  had  to  introduce 
new  Ideas,  he,  an  unlettered  man,  who  knew  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  drew  upon  the  resources  existing  undeveiopetl  in  the 
Language  which  he  haudled.  The  Language  in  tbat  respect  was 
like  the  mm ;  the  Spirit  had  developed  in  him  the  power  of  the 
translator ;  the  same  Spirit  gave  him  power  to  develop  the  untried 
combinations  of  words,  so  as  to  make  it  a  worthy  receptacle  of  the 
Chicles  of  God  without  the  intrusion  of  a  single  loan-word. 
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(5)  SriPHKir  RraoB,  D.D.,  LL.I). 

SeL^nm  ham  thoro  beon  more  faithful  sorvants  of  their  Master 
than  Dr.  Su*phen  Kiitlis  an<l  his  sweet  wit(>  ^^^lry,  the  companion 
of  his  Inboiirs,  and  the  mother  of  tio  If  >s  thau  seven  ^fissioriaries. 
In  1837,  in  tho  ll*>\ver  of  tlieir  youth,  they  coramenced  their 
labours  aiuong  the  Sioux  Indians,  or  Dakota.  Mary  sank  by  the 
wayside  in  1 868,  but  her  husband  laboured  on  and  completed  his 
forty  years*  semoe,  and  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  He 
tells  the  simple  tale  of  his  Misi^ionary  life  in  a  little  Work  published 
at  Boston,  U.S.,  1887,  called  "Mary  and  I ;  or,  Forty  Ye;jr9  with 
the  Sioux."  Dr.  TbompRon,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  bronj^ht  me  over  a  copy,  a  most  acceptable  gift»  on  the 
OCCa.««ion  of  the  jxreat  Missionary  ContVn'nce  in  1888. 

Dr.  Jii^^*iH  was  the  son  of  a  bhick smith,  a  Presbyterian,  in  the 
State  ot  Ohio,  U.S.    Mary  was  from  Massachusetts,  and  educated 
as  a  teacher  in  a  school.    Early  in  their  lives  they  considered  the 
elaijni  ^  the  heathen  and  their  personal  duty ;  they  never  had 
a  doaht  during  the  period  of  their  preparation,  and  after  forty 
jears*  service  the  survivor  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  way, 
in  which  the  Lord  bad  led  him.   They  had  a  hard  life  of  it  in 
a  lojj-hut,  amonf?  fearful  savnprs,  and  dtprivcrl  of  the  ordinary 
roTiiforts  of  civilization.     The  MisRionnrif  p  of   India  and  China 
will  do  well  to  n  fleet  on  the  suffering?*  of  their  fellow-labourers  in 
less  favoured  fields:  they  liad  to  fly  for  their  lives  in  1861,  and 
lett  their  homo  and  aii  tiit*u  possessions  to  be  destroyed.    A  letter 
from  one  of  their  daughters  suggest  perila  unknown  in  other 
liissions,  which  were  happily  escaped  by  them,  hut  not  hy  many 
others  of  their  leas  fortunate  countiymen.    "  Though  it  he  a 
**  glorious  heaven,  this  was  such  a  hard  way  to  it  hy  the  toraa- 
liawk  and  scalping  knife !    Oh  God,  mr  God,  mmt  it  he  ? 
**  Th  Ti  came  somethin*?  of  resignation  to  death  itself,  hut  a  soro 
**  shiiiikiiif^  from  the  dishonour,  which  is  worse  than  death,  and 
•*  we  woiifU  red,  whether  it  would  be  a  greater  em  to  take  one's 
**  life  than  thus  to  sutler." 

From  the  time  that  he  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  in  the  land  of  the  Dak6ta,  and  'huilt 
his  log  hut  on  the  shore  of  Lac-qui-parle,"  Dr.  Kiggs  hegan 
his  Vocabulary  of  the  Language,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  labours 
oofisidered,  that  he  had  made  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  then 
compiled  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  proceeded  on  the  work 
of  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  work  w:t*  constantly  impeded. 
The  printiiis'-oflRce  was  burned  down,  and  the  missing  sheets  had 
to  be  supplied;  still,  hy  1H52  the  philological  apparatus  for 
translatiou  wa^  completed,  and  the  published  edition  of  Dictionary 
and  Grammar  sold  out.  The  Language  was  found  to  be  growing, 
OTf  in  other  word^^  the  knowledge  hy  himself  and  his  colleague 
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of  the  Lanpuap^e  vraa  growing,  and  an  addendum  of  sixteen 
tli^iisaud  wonU  was  eompiled,  and,  "as  the  translation  of  the 
ihl)le  proceeded,  thongbtjR  and  iinaces  were  brouslit  in,  which 
^  have  given  the  Language  an  unction  una  power  unknown  before.** 
A  tranalation  wm  mad«  of  the  first  part  of  Banyan't  "  Pilgrim** 
Progress,"  which  became  exceedingly  popular  with  the  BakoUu 

In  1863  he  reTised  and  completed  iiis  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  conducted  it  through  the  Press  at  New  York. 
The  work  of  the  Old  Testament  was  shared  by  him  with  his  friend 
the  Rf  r.  John  Williamson,  and  we  find  yearly  notice  of  additional 
books  pass-inp:  through  the  Press.  Wy  the  end  of  the  forty  years 
the  entire  Work  was  completed.  Dr.  Kiggs  closes  his  Memoir 
with  the  following  words:  "Many  workers  have  fallen  out  of 
"  the  ranks,  but  the  work  has  gone  on.  It  has  been  marrellous 
« in  our  eyes.  At  the  beginning  we  were  aunounded  by  the 
<*  whole  Sioux  Nation  in  their  ignorance  and  horbarism.   At  the 

close  we  are  surrounded  by  Churches  with  Native  pastors. 
"  Qiiitr  a  section  of  tlie  Sioux  Nation  has  become  civilixed  and 
*'  Christianized,    (iod  has  been  showing  by  Hi«  providence  and 

grace,  that  the  ret]  man  too  may  come  into  His  kingdom.** 

The  Dakota  Lanjjuajre  is  one  of  a  •rroup  forming  portion  of  the 
great  conglomerate  of  American  Languafrcs,  which,  dilitiin^  from 
each  other  essentially  in  details,  rebemble  in  the  common  feature 
of  being  polysynthetic,  thus  differing  from  the  Languages  of  the 
Old  Worldf  which  are  dassifled  as  monosyllabic,  agglutinating, 
and  inflectional.  By  being  polysynthetic  I  mean  this:  In  this 
Language  of  the  Old  World  isolated  conceptions,  bound  together  in 
the  sentence,  are  represented  by  separate  words :  in  the  American 
Languages  such  conceptions  are  joined  to«]:ether  in  one  indivisible 
whole,  or,  in  fact,  word  and  sentence  become  convertible  terms; 
such  word-sentences  are  intolerably  long. 

My  special  desire  in  these  sketches  is  to  comprehend  all  the 
Bible-work  of  the  world.  The  Dakota  translation  belongs  entirely 
to  our  North  American  brethren ;  the  tribe  dwells  in  their  midst ; 
the  Ghnrches,  which  send  out  the  Missionary,  the  Missionary  him- 
self, the  Bible-Society,  and  the  printing*offlce,  are  all  American* 
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(6)  Kdwaro  Si££E£. 

Edwflid  Steere  was  bom  in  Louden,  in  1828,  the  son  of  a 
barrister,  and  in  1847  graduated  at  the  XTniversity  of  London, 
where  he  was  diBtingui>hed  for  bis  legal  acquirements.  In  1850 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Inner  1  emple,  but  he  was  meant 
lor  higher  things.  In  1854  he  joined  the  Guild  ol  St.  Albans  «s 
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a  lay-worker  amnTip:tlTC  poor  in  London,  living  in  their  midst,  and 
thus  became  accummted  with  the  features  of  communuy-iile,  which 
he  so  fully  developed  in  East  Africa.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in 
1 85  6,  and  entered  on  his  duties  as  Curate  in  a  parish  in  I^vonshire. 
Ja  1858  be  was  ordained  Priest,  aod  had  sole  charge  of  a  pariih  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  the  Bev*  W.  O.  Tozer, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  East  Africa.  This  incident  fixed  his  future 
career,  for,  when  his  friend  was  called  to  labour  in  East  Africa, 
Sieere  volunteereil  to  p<>  with  him  tor  a  year  or  two  nnd  see  him 
settled.  In  1863  he  h  tt  liamc  and  wife,  to  devote  his  life  to 
forminj?  a  Christian  Nation  in  Equatorial  Africa.  In  a  letter  to 
his  old  school  friend,  Lord  Justice  Fry,  occur  these  memorable  words, 
which  Missionaiies  and  all  Christian  workers  should  lay  to  heart : 
I  oonfeu,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  read  our  Lord's  words 

abimt  fir9dkin$  hmM  and  to  forth  if  1  had  refused,  when  i  had  so 
**  clear  an  opportunity,  to  do  the  thing  which  He  recommended. 
"  One  is  bound,  if  one  has  the  Opportunity  and  ability,  to  give 

practical  proof,  that  one  does  reckon  one's  calling  as  a  Christian 
**  Priest  somcthinrr  higher  and  more  engrossing  than  a  comfortable 

'*  home  and  easy-poin*;  (jiiiet." 

From  1863  to  1874  he  worked  at  Zanzibar  as  Missionary,  and 
from  that  dute  to  the  hour  of  his  death  in  1882  as  Bishop,  la 
1 87 J  be  had  made  the  following  remark:   ''That  a  Missionary 

Bishop  should  deem  hit  office  a  life  one ;  that  England  might  he 
'*  the  easiest  place,  in  which  to  live,  but  Africa  is  just  as  good  a  place 
"  t   lie  in,  and  his  death  at  his  post  may  do  much  more  than  his  life." 

From  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  country  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  tlie  Swaluli  Lanprnapre,  and  constructed  a  hand- 
book ;  and  when  ho  was  found  dead  on  his  bi  d  at  Zanzibar,  on  the 
tahlc  in  his  room  lay  the  last  corrected  proof-sheets  of  his  transla- 
tion of  IsHiah,  don<*  up  and  directed  to  the  printer.  He  had  given 
his  best  ability  and  labour  to  the  work  of  iiibiu-translation,  aud  he 
lo^ed  it  to  the  end. 

The  Bishop  had  disooTcred  that,  which  many  still  fail  to  perceiTc: 
tiiat  without  the  sympathiziuK  aid  of  the  Bible-Societj  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  for  the  Church  to  carry  on  her  Mission-work 
efficiently,  and  there  was  no  place,  where  be  was  more  gladly 
welcomed,  or  f«dt  himself  more  at  home,  than  in  his  visits  to  the 
Jiible-Hou'ii'.  Wlien  he  was  made  a  Vire-President  he  replied, 
**  that  ho  felt,  that  his  work  would  be  unsound  without  a 
Tcrnueular  Bihle.  and  this  the  Society  had  made  possible  to  him." 
He  did  nut  live  to  see  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  completed, 
bnt  he  left  behind  him  a  Hchool  of  younger  men,  who  haye  this  last 
year  completed  it ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  satis&ctory 
tnukslations,  as  the  work  fell,  from  the  very  first  to  the  last, 
commencing  with  the  lute  Dr.  Krapf,  into  the  hands  of  scholarly 
men  as  well  as  derout  Christians^ 
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The  Swahi'U  is  a  member  of  the  ^eat  Bantn  family  of  Laniruages, 
aud  gn-atly  atfected  by  contact  with  ihu  Aiuhiu  Luuguagc.  It 
is  the  lingua  franca  of  Et^uatorial  Africa.  Kone  of  oar  great 
travellers  knew  any  other  Liuigaaf;e,  and  the  words^  at  least,  were 
intelligible  in  the  entuary  of  the  Kongo  on  the  West  coast.  Biahop 
Steele  and  hi.<  School  not  only  supplied  the  whole  Bible,  and 
a  store  of  subi^idiury  Religious  anrl  Educational  literature  in 
Swnhi'li,  but  they  set  the  ( xample  to  hiKourers  in  the  cognate 
and  less  important  kindred  vernaculars,  in  the  illustration  of  which 
much  progress  has  been  made. 

1889. 


(7)  Da.  Samitbl  Lr. 

Kc  was  bom  in  a  villacro  near  Shrewsbury  in  178 and  brought 
up  in  a  local  Charity-fc>t  liool.  At  the  age  (d'  twelve  he  was  apprm- 
ticed  to  a  carpenter,  but  hid  t;istes  were  literary.  He  read  every 
Knglish  book,  which  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and  reinai  k.Hi<*  in  some 
pages  of  his  books  Latin  quotations,  he  bought  at  tlie  age  ot 
seventeen  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  mastered  that  Language.  Meet- 
ing references  to  the  Greek  Language,  he  bought  a  Grammar  and 
mastered  that  also.  His  attention  bein^  then  called  to  the  Hebrew 
Language,  lie  saved  up  money,  purchased  books,  and  could  soon 
read  the  Psalms.  Meetinfj  with  an  Aramaic  Targum,  he  applit4 
himself  to  the  Aramaic  and  8yriac  Langutifjes,  and  pissed  on  to 
the  Saraaritan.  He  liad  no  instructor  of  any  kind,  nor  any  liti  rurT 
companion,  and  only  the  spare  Iiours  for  Study  aft-er  conipkii'  u 
of  the  labour  ot  the  day,  on  whieii  he  depended  lor  support.  He 
afterwards  became  master  of  a  School  in  Shrewsbury,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Uida,  Languages. 
With  the  exception  of  the  loan  of  books  he  had  no  external  help, 
his  own  mind,  and  his  singulsr  capacity  for  acquiring  Languages, 
furnishing  every  other  resource. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  undertook  to  support  him,  while 
he  "went  through  a  Uiuvei-sity-course,  with  a  view  ot  employing 
him  as  a  MibHiouary  in  India  aud  a  translator  of  the  Seriptur.-<i. 
In  1 8 15  his  friend.  Dr.  Bueliuuan,  died,  and  the  connniitee  of  tlio 
British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  employed  him  to  complete  the 
carrying  through  the  Pr«'ss  of  the  Syriac  ITew  Testament  for  the 
use  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  Southern  India. 

He  hud  made  himself  master  of  the  Malay  Langoage,  and  edited 
for  the  Briti^^h  and  Foreign  Bible-Society  a  version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  that  Langmi'^e,  and  assisted  in  cairying  through 
the  Press  an  edition  of  Martyn's  Urdu  New  T(  stameTit.  The  Uni- 
versity of  HuUe,  thruuj^h  Dr.  Geseuius,  the  ii'roi'essor  of  Hebrew, 
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presented  him  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  18 17  he  was  admitted 
to  holy  oi-ders.  He  then  undertook  the  editing  of  the  Ethiopic 
Scriptures  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society,  from  a  manu- 
■cript  lately  purchased,  and  prepared  for  the  Press  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Persian,  and  was  associated  with  Professor  - 
Hacbride,  of  Oxford,  in  preparing  a  version  of  th*  ]?ible  in  Arabic. 
Considering  the  ample  employment,  which  he  had  found  in  England 
for  hi**  talents,  tlie  Church  Sfi'^sionary  Society  now  abandoned  the 
idea  of  employing  him  as  a  Missionary  in  foreign  parts. 

In  1818  he  was  specially  promoted  to  the  degree  of  M.A..,  to 
enable  him  to  hold,  in  j8ig,  the  post  of  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  at  Cambridge.  Tiiia  closed  his  connection  with  the  Church 
Hissionary  Society,  as  he  no  longer  needed  pecuniary  support.  He 
nsed  to  Hay,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  consecrate  his  learning  to  the 
promoting  of  the  knowledge  of  God  among  mankind,  and  all  of  us 
should  rememher,  that  intellectual  powers,  great  or  small,  are  only 
given  to  us  with  a  view  of  extending  the  Kingdom  of  our  Saviour, 
and  promoting  the  glory  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Consecrated 
talents  thus  befame  a  certain  blessing.  What  achievements  in 
literature  of  tbis  world  can  be  compared  with  the  presentation  of 
tlitt  Gu-ipe  I -message  to  Nations,  and  tribes,  and  families,  passing 
from  th«s  cradle  to  the  grave,  without  a  saving  knowledge  of  their 
Banour ! 

He  compiled  a  Orammar  and  Yocahulary  of  the  If  aori  Language 

for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1820;  he  wa<«  busily  engaged 
in  other  literary  work  in  Oriental  l^anguagcs,  till  in  1831  he 

was  appointed  Hejjitis  Professor  of  Ilt^brew  at  Cambridge,  and 
nominattd  by  the  Crown  to  a  stall  in  Bristol  Cathedral  and  a 
living  in  Somersetshire.  He  resigned  his  Trot'essorship  in  1848, 
and  iiied  in  1852.  lie  laboured  to  the  lasti  and  waa  an  example 
to  others  ui  iiuaucss  and  ludinslry. 


(8)  JoKV  WBHen,  D.D. 

Dr.  Wcn^er  was  a  Missionary  of  the  English  Baptist  Society. 
He  was  born  at  Jierne,  in  Switzerland,  in  181 1.  He  arrived  in 
India  in  1839,  and  died  in  India  in  1S80,  and  had  thus  served  the 
Lord  in  his  particular  Tocation  forty-one  years. 

Daring  that  long  period  he  was  only  absent  on  two  occasions 
fr  n  his  post,  and  the  whole  time  amounted  to  three  years. 
Wonger  followed  the  steps  of  Carey,  and  did  not  look  back  from 
the  plough ;  he  had  made  his  choice  in  his  youth,  and  kept  to  it 
in  his  old  age. 
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A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  great  Language  of  "Ban^ali 
had  been  made  by  Carey,  yet,  as  time  went  on,  it  apjteared 
expedient  to  revise,  and  the  task  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Yates. 
Dr.  Wenger  wm  SMOciated  with  him  in  1840,  and  when  Dr.  Tales 
died  in  1845,  the  arduoae  daty  fell  to  him  done.  Uaoy  edition! 
were  pifblished,  esch  carefully  revised,  almost  in  some  instances 
amonnting  to  a  new  trsnslation.  for  the  Language  itself  was  ttOl 
in  a  transition -state.  The  Bangali  Language  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Inclin,  «iecond  onlr  to  the  Hindi.  It  is  spoken  by 
a  population  counting  by  tens  of  Millions,  somt*  of  them  in  a  high 
state  of  litcrar}-  culture,  but  the  majority  in  a  much  lower;  in  tact, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world;  and  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Wenger's  long  and  devoted  labours,  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that 
the  work  of  trsnslatton  has  reached  finality. 

Dr.  Wenger  was  entrasted  witii  a  second  task,  that  of  revising, 
and  in  part  re-translating,  the  Bible  into  the  aacred  Langoage  of 
the  Hindu,  the  dead  Sanskrit:  part  ol  tbr-  poetical  portions  were 
rendered  into  Sanskrit  metre.  The  groat  .Scliolar,  Professor  Horace 
H.  Wilson,  examined  parts  of  this  translation,  and  expressed  his 
njiiMova).  It  was  no  reflection  on  Carey,  who  prepared  the  lirst 
tiaiislalioii,  that  in  course  of  time,  and  the  enlargement  of  our 
liuguii^tic  knowledge,  a  revision  should  lake  place.  i:>uch  must  be 
the  case  with  all  translationB.  As  the  Language  is  dead  and 
snsceptible  of  no  fiirther  development,  and  indeed  the  demand  for 
the  book  cannot  be  great,  this  translatiott  may  be  deemed  to  be 
final. 

In  addition  to  these  great  Works,  Br.  Wenger  carried  throngh 

the  Press  translations  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Kipali  Language,  and  assisted  in  proof-reading  of  the  Hindi  New 

Testament. 

Over  and  above  the  work  of  a  translator,  he  discharged  zealously 
the  duties  of  a  Missionary.  His  life  was  not  free  from  the  douitstic 
trials,  which  are  the  portion  of  God*s  eaints,  and  he  closed  his  eyes 
in  peace  in  the  midst  of  his  peacefol  labours. 

1889. 
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DANGER  OF  DENOMINATIONAL  CHUKCHES 

IN  INDIA. 

Off  the  Sunday  after  Christmas-day  there  was  a  ^eat  gathering  of 

Christians  of  all  denominations  of  the  Kvanf^oHcal  Alliance  in  the 
Presbytcnan  Kirk  of  Aiiiirkali.  Laymen,  and  ordained  Ministers, 
who  had  asscmhlrd  together  for  the  Conference,  at  this  season  of 
Peace  and  good  will  to  all  men,  knelt  side  by  side,  and  rect  ived 
the  Uoly  Couimuniou  according  to  the  simple  form  of  the  Prtsby- 
terian  Church.  AmoDg  the  number  were  six  or  fleren  ordained 
Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Enghind,  the  Epiaeopalian  Chaplain  ti 
the  station  having  from  his  desk  announced  prayer^meetings  at  the 
Presbyterian  Chapel.  All  difference  of  denomination  waa  hj  con- 
sent laid  aside ;  the  question  of  Bishop,  or  no  Bishop,  sprinkling  or 
total  immersion,  infant  or  adult  Baptism,  Grace  or  Works,  free  will 
or  election,  and  every  other  shibboleth,  were  for  the  time  forsiotten, 
or  rather  merged  in  the  depth  of  the  great  Truth,  to  which  ail  gave 
in  their  adhesion.  Even  those  two  or  three  eclectic  spirits,  who 
belonged  to  no  Section  of  the  Church  Militant,  who  bad  thrown  off 
the  links  of  creed,  nattonality,  and  customs,  and,  raising  a  separate 
pinnacle  of  private  judgment,  had  described  themselves  in  the  census 
papers  of  1 86 1  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Christ,'*  were  satis- 
fied at  this  fusion  of  discordant  elements.  The  representatives  of 
the  only  Christian  denominations  absent,  were  the  Roman  Catholio 
Priest  (who,  however,  made  hinijself  heard  by  the  peal  of  his  bells), 
and  the  'close-oomnnmion '-Presbyterians,  who  make  the  abolition 
of  Slavery  in  America,  and  the  exelusivo  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  tlieir  Churches,  the  touckbloue  of  their  communion  with  other 
Churches  in  India. 

But  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  that  this  union  was  anything  hejood  a 
name.  On  a  Missionary  platform  special  idiosyncmsies  fall  out  of 
sight.  Try  and  efface  the  wrinkles  from  the  puckered  face  of  an 
old  woman  of  ninety,  and  you  will  form  an  idea  of  the  success 
of  an  attempt  to  effnre  the  scars  left  by  time  on  the  face  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Since  the  first  century  there  has  been  a  con- 
V  stant  process  of  refining,  contesting,  enlarging,  the  Doctrines  aud 
ceremonial  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  genius,  the  temperament, 
the  Philosophy,  the  knowledge,  and  the  particular  national  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  people  who  received  it  Temporalities,  sodsl 
privileges,  rituals,  traditions,  affeetions,  sacerdotal  orders,  and  the 
divergent  tendencies  of  the  Human  intellect,  all  help  to  widen  the 
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breac}!,  nnd  to  render  any  real  union  impossible.  Try  nn*l  persuade 
a  Scotch  old  woman  to  make  use  of  the  Book  of  Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  En<:land,  aud  to  attend  service  in  tho  EstuhlishmeDt 
Church;  try  and  persuade  11  middle-ap^ed  Anglican  Churchman  to 
darkeu  the  door  of  a  rresbyterian  Kirk,  and  you  will  soon  iind 
that  you  have  nodeitakeD  a  task  of  no  small  proportions:  the  old 
woman  will  tell  yon,  that  she  will  have  nothinf^  to  do  with  little 
Babylon,  and  the  old  gentleman  will  quote  King  Charles  II.'s 
famous  remark,  that  the  Presbyterian  Religion  was  not  a  form  of 
Worship  tit  for  a  gentleman,  ai^d  that  nothing  Trill  induce  him  to 
listen  to  a  sermon  from  a  reverend  gentleman  without  a  snr])lice, 

Admittiu;^  all  this,  is  there  any  neces^sity  for  ])t'rpetnatiiig  these 
differences,  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  Lalia  Christianity,  in  the 
new  Oriental  Churches?  Is  it  quite  impossihle  to  cut  back  to 
the  simple  type  of  infant  Churches,  which  we  find  described  in  the 
Kew  Testament?  Is  not  the  translation  of  the  Anglican  Frayer- 
Book,  with  its  repeated  prayers  for  the  Qneen,  and  the  Shahsadah 
of  Wales,  a  very  confusing  Manual  of  devotion  for  a  simple  and 
noeducated  flock?  Could  not  all  evangelical  Christiaos  agree  on 
one  simple  Biblical  type  of  a  Church,  with  total  immersion,  and 
a  simple  and  p^'onofnical  form  of  Church  rov  rnmont,  and  very 
cheap  and  unadorned  Churches,  open  for  tho  use  of  evangelical 
Christians  of  all  denominations?  The  Native  mind,  especially 
when  iu  a  state  of  doubt,  is  most  likely  to  stumble  over  the  Sectarian 
differences,  and  to  fail  in  comprehension  of  the  nniversally  admitted 
truth.  There  would  be  something  ridiculous  to  hear  two  Native 
Pastors  of  different  denominations,  who  had  just  mastered  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect,  chopping  Calvin  and  Arrainius,  and  going 
over  in  the  vernacular  the  great  and  venerable  controversies  of 
J 'redesti nation  and  Regeneration.  Rumour  has  it,  that  in  some 
^'ative  schools  questions  of  this  kind  have  been  a^ked  :  What  is  a 
King?  Answer.  A  wicked  wvm.  w!io  chops  off  heads.  What  is 
a  Bishop  ?  Answer.  A  bad  man,  who  collects  tithes.  One  of 
the  Worst  features  of  the  Native  character  is  the  iDgcoious  subtletyt 
with  which  they  widen  any  breach  betwixt  their  Bnropean  masters. 

Above  all  things,  we  would  suggest  for  infant  Native  Churches 
one  Catechism  and  form  of  prayer,  or  none  at  all ;  one  system  of 
Cbarch'^verninent,  entire  intercommonion  of  places  of  worship, 
and  as  complete  a  silence  on  all  controversial  points,  as  Englishmen 
iu  India  have  adonted  with  rc«i;ard  to  Whig  and  Tory,  Radical  and 
Conservative,  politics.  Thi<*  may  be  to  some  a  surrender  of 
cherished  prejudices,  and  it  m;iy  SHcm  to  he  inconsistent  to  maintain 
distinctions  in  Europe,  and  to  etfaco  theiu  in  Asiatic  Churches,  but 
it  appears  to  OS  to  be  the  only  basis,  on  which  a  Christian  Indian 
Chursh  can  be  erected,  with  any  hope  of  indigenous  vitality, 

LtiUr  iA  Lah6r  Chronicle^  i860. 
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THE  SHEINES  OF  LOURDES  AIS^D  ZARAGOSSA. 

Iir  the  Issue  of  the  month  of  April  last  I  contributed  a  Paper 
upon  '*  The  Roman  Gatholio  Ifiaaiona  in  North  Africa."  I 
tince  bm  preparing  a  seriM  of  xemarks  on  the  Mianons  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Asia;  on  the 
principles  upon  which  thef  are  conducted ;  and  on  the  spirit,  in 
which  thoir  agents  should  be  received  by  our  own  Missionaries 
occupied  in  the  same  field.  I  have  lived  too  long  among  Hindu 
nnd  Mahometan  to  have  a  spark  of  tiie  **  Orangeman  "  in  niy 
toustitution.  I  have  many  valued  friends,  and  some  ndatives, 
who  are  liomau  Cathulics,  Laymen,  Priests,  and  luditferento. 
The  phenomenon,  however,  presented  by  Roman  Gatholic  Missions 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  is  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked  bj  any 
who  are  interested,  as  I  deeplj  am,  in  the  pro^ss  of  Christian 
Missions.  Complications  of  a  startling  kind  will  arise  in  this  or 
the  next  generation  amidst  the  nascent  Christianities,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  consider  ctlnily,  drawing  our  notices  from  their  own 
puldished  reports,  whether  in  very  deed  the  iioman  Catholic 
Missionaries  do  preach  the  same  Gospel  as  ourselves.  If  it  can 
be  shown,  that  they  do  not,  the  line  of  division  between  us  and 
them  must  be  drawn,  reluctantly  perhaps,  but  as  clearly  as 
betwixt  ns  and  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan^  and  the  BadcUustb 
The  most  dangerous  of  errors  is  the  perversion  of  the  truth. 

I  turn  aside  at  the  outset  to  discuss  a  point  which,  though  it 
may  appear  a  minor  one,  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance, 
viz.,  the  appearance  in  Roman  Catholic  Missions  of  a  Fourth 
8'iy)rerae  Ppr^^nnage  outside  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  Trinity. 
There  is  no  use  in  mincing  words  here ;  for  the  Native  of  Asia 
or  Africa  will  never  be  brought  to  see  the  position  we  speak  of 
in  any  other  light.  Roman  Catholio  publications  are  full  of  the 
worship,  the  goodness,  and  the  power,  of  the  Mother  of  oiir  Lord. 
Chapels  are  erected  even  in  China  to  '*  Notre  Dame  de  Lonrdes.'' 
Venerable  Bishops,  after  spending  years  in  Abyssinia,  hurry  oif 
to  Lourdes  as  soon  as  their  Tessel  reaches  Marseilles.  In  moments 
of  trial  and  difficulty  prayers  are  offered  to  "  Our  Mother  at 
Lonrdes."  In  fact,  this  petty  town,  from  the  mind  of  the  French 
Missionary  at  leasti  has  driven  out  the  thought  oi  iiome  and 
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of  Jentealein,  and  the  newly-fashioned  image  in  the  cleft  of  tho 
rock  of  the  Pyrenees  has  drawn  away  the  worshippers  of  older 
•brines. 

To  enable  me  to  comprehend  this  phenomenon,  and  to  obtain 
trnatworthy  and  original  documents,  I  proceeded  last  autumn  to 
Loardm^  oarefolly  inspected  the  outward  ejmbole  of  the  new 
eulty  and  purchased  at  the  grotto  copies  of  aU  the  literature  sold 
hy  permisidou  of  the  authorities.  L  urdes  is  the  newest,  and 
most  frequented  by  the  French,  of  the  shrines  of  the  Yiigin. 
Here  we  find  French  refinement  and  Nineteenth  Century  culture 
in  the  gruceful  lines  of  the  modern  statue,  and  in  tho  tasteful 
arrangements  of  the  beautiful  gardens  imd  walks  that  surround  it. 
1  crossed  the  Pyrenees  on  leaving  Lourdes,  and  about  one  hundred 
miles  due  South  I  came,  from  the  youngest,  upon  the  oldest  siinuo 
in  Europe,  that  of  Nostra  Senora  del  Pil^,  at  Zaragossa.  Hera 
I  was  face  to  lace  with  what  has  heen  the  consolation  and  hope 
and  joy  of  the  Spanish  Nation  for  fifty  generations.  I  carefully 
inspected  the  outward  symbols  of  the  Worship  oflTered,  and  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  the  authorized  Spanish  narrative  in  connection 
with  it.  Absence  of  culture  ;tnd  presence  of  dirt,  a  Madonna  and 
Child  of  woo<l,  of  an  anti  juity  and  rudeness,  which  render  it 
priceless,  and  clothed  in  tinsel  garments,  which  assimilate  it  to 
the  appearance  of  a  Hindu  idol,  here  was  what  I  encountered, 
and  the  contrast  with  Lourdes  was  of  the  greatest.  Yet  it  is 
neoeasaty  to  consider  these  two  shrines  together,  since  they  form 
the  eariiest  and  latest  deyelopment  of  a  cult,  which  is  totally 
unauthorized,  aQ<l  the  effect  of  which  it  is  idle,  and  worse  than 
idle,  to  ignore  in  connection  with  Christian  Missions  to  the 
Heathen.    I  proceed  to  describe  the  two  "sacred'*  places. 

Lourdes  is  a  small  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
traversed  hv  two  lines  of  railways,  and  was  totally  unknown 
bt  vond  the  rrovince  prior  to  the  neeurrence  of  the  ©rents,  which 
I  am  about  to  record.  Pope  Pius  IX,  upon  kin  own  aiUhorUy,  had 
just  promulgated  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  our  Loid,  when  this  place  hecame  famous.  Kow 
let  me  not  he  misunderstood.  If  there  be  one  ScripturC'Character 
to  which,  aboTC  all  others,  the  pious  Christian  looks  as  the  type  of 
sweetness  and  goodness,  it  is  that  of  the  most  blessed  among 
women,  upon  whom  the  honour  fell  of  being  Mother  of  the  Saviour. 
The  Cluirch  of  Rome  has  been  led,  however,  to  go  further  than 
this,  utid  not  without  opposition  was  the  dogma  referred  to  de- 
clared. While  men*»  minds  were  stirred  by  the  event,  on  the 
nth  of  February,  1858,  a  swineherd,  aged  twelve,  named  Berna- 
dette  Soubirons^  wae  tending  her  pigs  close  to  the  Orotic  Hasabielle, 
on  the  banks  of  the  er  Gave,  when,  accordiog  to  her  statements, 
a  TisioD  appeared  to  her  eighteen  times  at  different  intervals  in  the 
fi»nn  of  a  beautiful  Lady,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  blue  sash,  a 
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rose  of  jroM  on  each  foot,  and  a  rosary  on  hor  arm,  consistins  of 
white  beads  with  a  gold  thn  ad.  She  had  aj)pfared  at  La  Salette 
iu  the  same  costume  a  few  ycar.-i  Wt'ure,  Sht;  luade  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  ou  her  third  appearance  a^ked  the  little  girl  to  come 
to  the  grotto  fifteen  times,  which  ihe  did ;  and  the  Lady  appeared 
eveTy  day  and  made  seTeral  oommunicationa.  She  imparted  three 
tecrets  to  the  frirl,  which  she  was  to  teU  bo  one,  and  these  have 
never  been  revealed.  She  promised  her  happiness  in  the  next 
world,  i^he  gave  leave  to  her  to  bring  her  companions  wiUi  her, 
and  as  many  p**rsons  as  wished,  and.  as  a  fact,  manv  of  the  nriirh- 
hours  went,  and  hoh('l<l  the  trirl  in  ecstn'^v.  hut  miic  aud  heard  nothing. 
Tlu'  Vir^'in  told  her  to  pray  for  sinners,  to  tell  the  Cure  of  the 
rarihh  to  build  a  Church  ou  the  Hock,  and  to  have  Processions. 
When  the  girl  delivered  this  message  to  the  Cure,  who  was  pre- 
paring her  for  her  first  Gommnnion,  he  cantioned  her,  and  told  her 
to  ask  the  Lady  to  make  the  rose-trees  of  the  grotto  blossom  in 
winter.  The  request  was  made,  l)ut  not  complied  with.  The 
next  message  was,  **  Penitence  !  Penitence  !  Penitence !  "  The 
girl  was  told  to  walk  upon  her  knees  and  kiss  the  p:round  for  the 
sake  of  ^sinners.  On  a  subsequent  oo*  ;t^ion  the  waters  of  a  new 
fountaiTi  in  the  grotto  were  sel  free,  and  the  day  following  a  miracle 
was  pt  1  iormed  by  these  healing  waters.  The  Cure  then  consulted 
his  liishop,  uud  a  great  stir  took  place  iu  the  neiglibourhood.  The 
interview  ceased  for  some  time,  till  at  length,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  the  girl  saw  the  Lady  again,  in  »pite  of  the  grotto 
being  walled  up  by  the  police,  and  by  order  of  the  Cnr6  asked  her 
her  name,  and  the  reply  was,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousands, 
who  saw  nothing  but  the  girl,  and  heard  no  sound  whatever, 
AM  THE  Immacttlatk  CoxcFPTrox.**  This  message  was  conveyed  to 
the  Cure,  who  is  described  by  the  prl  as  Wwvz  well  content.  That 
Priest  has  now  been  raised  to  honour  and  dignity  in  the  IIomkiu 
Church.  At  the  last  day  it  will  be  kuown  what  pait  he  played  in 
this  matter. 

We  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  some  old  Ohurcb-Iegend  of  £ar-off 
time,  but  it  sounds  strangely  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  For 
myself  I  wish,  that  I  could  possess  the  sweet  credulity  of  the  L  Uin 
Bace,  which  in  days  gone  by  could  find  Diana  and  a  ^ynipb  by 
every  fountain;  and,  in  modem  times,  can  find  an  Appaiition 
in  every  grotto. 

It  i-^  trno,  indeed,  that  God  does  confound  the  wise  and  the 
stiniiL:  aid  give  grace  to  the  weak,  yet  it  is  to  be  wished,  m  all 
iiuiiiiiiLy,  that  so  momentous  a  truth  had  been  revealetl  to  mau  by 
a  more  trustworthy  channel  than  the  words  of  a  swineherd  of 
tender  years,  in  an  ecstatic  state,  tutored  by  a  Yillage-Priest.  Ko 
chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  this  link  is  of  the  most 
fragile  kind.  Yet  the  following  consequences  are  unhesitatingly 
drawn  and  taught^  from  what  we  have  stated,  in  the  official  Beports^ 
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sanctioned  hy  Pope  Pius  IX  in  T873:  "  *  She  shall  bruise  his 
**  head.*  It  will  be  the  dopraa  of  the  Immaculate  Couception,  arid 
**  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes,  that  will  put  down  the  French  Revolu- 
**  tioii.  France  is  devoted  to  Mary  and  to  the  pHpacy.  Mary, 
•*  who  resembles  a  lily,  according  to  the  *  Song  of  Solomon/  owea 

a  good  turn  to  France,  and  has  chosen  France,  whose  royal 
"  emblem  is  the  *  Fleur  de  Lis '  of  the  Bourbons,  to  say  to  the 

world,  '  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception,'  and  by  these  very 
**  words  to  i>roTe  the  lofallibility  of  the  Pope,  who  pronounced 

the  dogma  on  his  own  authority." 

Miracle  after  miracle  is  reported  to  have  followed  the  wonderful 
annotmceraent  of  this  Apparition.  Tho  Clergy,  Bishops,  and  Pope, 
after  examination  and  re-exaniiuution  of  the  ^nrl,  pave  full  credence 
to  her  stoiy.  Tho  p^rotto  became  a  shrine;  bathing-houses  were  tilled 
with  the  holy  water  of  the  fountain.  In  a  neighbourhood  abounding 
with  minerflj  springs  of  all  kinds,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
water  of  this  spring  is  neither  warm  nor  medicated.  Life-long 
sufieiers  are  placed  in  the  water,  and  cured  at  onoe.  The  grotto 
is  thronged  with  worshippers.  A  marble -statue  repre.'ients  the 
Virgin  as  she  appeared,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  unlike  mo8t 
other  sacred  Imafjes,  she  is  lu  rp  without  her  Child,  and  stands 
aloiK  .  u«  the  sole  ohjt-ct  of  WciNiiiji.  A  Church  has  sprung  up  on 
the  suiiiiiiit  of  the  rorkp.  Processions  ot  the  faithful  are  orp^anized 
from  every  part  of  France,  and  the  Pilgrims  shout  out,  in  true 
French  st^le,  Vive  PImmaculee  Conception."  Those  that  are 
cored  leave  their  crutches,  and  sick-chairs,  and  other  surgical 
appliances  in  the  grotto,  the  roof  of  which  is  darkened  by  the 
flaming  tapers.  Mission-Houses,  Best-Houses,  and  Kcrfreshment- 
Itooms  are  erected  in  convenient  site<«.  Over  all,  on  a  high  rock, 
towers  an  Image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  hut  few  seem  to 
tiju.k  of  Him.  Shops  are  opened  with  tho  tempting  inducenn  ut 
ol  being  kept  by  a  "Tante  do  Bernadette,"  or  called  *'  A  La  Soa- 
birons,"  in  which  names  Cafes  and  Uestaurants  also  n^joiee.  It  is 
impossible  to  check  the  uulural  chauneis,  iu  which  French  culture 
will  flow.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  French  style,  crannies  of 
the  rock  of  the  grotto  are  stuffed  with  letters  to  the  Virgin  in  the 
French  Language.  The  remark  was  made  to  me  in  the  train,  that 
the  attendants  of  the  shrioes  of  the  Yir  g^n  in  the  adjoining  villages 
were  very  jealous  of  the  new  arrival :  and  well  they  may  be : 
"  C*est  Tine  chance  pour  Lourdes,"  said  the  landl  idy  of  a  n^i-jh- 
bouring  town,  whose  business  was  injured.  The  Railway-Companies 
have  lent  themselves  to  thf'  movement ;  there  arc  special  waiting?- 
rooms  and  special  accommodation  for  Pilgrims  at  the  station,  special 
trains  and  reduced  Pilgrims'  fares.  As  the  train  approaches  the 
station,  the  Image  is  hailed  from  the  windows  of  the  carriages,  and 
one  is  reminded  of  what  one  has  seen  practised  by  the  Russians  at 
IMtdLEyiiearMoaeow.  The  innkeepers^  the  retailers  of  comestibleB^ 
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tobacco,  and  spirits,  the  silversmiths,  the  deaiersinrosanr?.  Religrious 
literature,  wax-candles,  Photography,  pictures,  and  reUquts,  unke 
a  tremendous  harvest.  Tht)  poor  little  girl  was  carried  ol!  to  a 
conTent,  where  she  soon  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Death  has 
lanotifted  lier  metsa^,  and  die  is  elnwed  unong  the  Benehotors  of 
Fnmce,  each  ae  Genenere*  Germame,  and  Jean  d'Are. 

The  enlj  cause  of  alarm  is  the  chance  of  a  later  Apparition. 
Lenrdes  has  so  soon  eclipeed  La  Salettc  and  Paray-Ie-Monial.  Spain 
is  incapable  of  such  thin*;*?.  "With  her  live  preat  shrines,  sanctified 
by  years,  she  is  j<','i]ous  of  innovation.  Italy  has  passed  the  mystic 
period.  The  Teutonic  Races  are  too  cold  But  Ireland  already 
gives  signs  of  Apparitions,  and  it  may  be  expected,  that  the  message, 
when  it  does  come,  ^  ili  be  of  a  most  practical  character.  The 
Fienoh  PiieitJiood  make  nae  of  their  Apparition  as  a  Ke^er  againit 
the  Repnblic,  aguinat  the  new  oider  of  things,  against  the  libeiala 
of  France. 

I  have  looked  through,  as  far  as  a  reasonable  man  can  read, 

the  excited,  highly  poetio,  and  extremely  patriotic,  literature 

which  I  y)urcha8ed.  It  with  amazement  I  read  in  a  volume 
sanctioned  by  Pope  and  Cuidinal:  ''Th«'re  are  two  Lurabs  upon 
the  altar  of  Sacrifice,  Jesus  the  Lamb  of  liod,  and  Bemadette 
the  Lamb  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin."  Again :  **  Since  the 
manifestation  of  the  '  Word '  nothing  parallel  has  occurred,  until 
the  manifiBstatioii  of  'the  Mother  of  the  Word*  took  plaee.*' 
Again :  *'  After  the  great  words  of  Jesus,  *  I  am  the  Son  of  God,' 
no  words  are  greater  than  'I  am  the  Immaculate  Oonoeptton.' " 
Again:  am  that  I  am,'  said  God  to  Moses.    'I  am  the 

Immaculate  Conception,'  said  Marie  to  Bemadette,"  which  the 
writer  interprets  t^  mean,  "  *  Notliinp:  takes  place  without  M.e, 
for  I  am  the  Mother  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.'  "  Again : 
**  'The  Angels  sang  at  the  birth  of  our  Lord ; '  the  Virgin  herself 
uttered  her  divine  liymn  of  praise ;  one  word  was  waaliug  to  the 
Kagnificat,  one  glory  was  wanting  to  all  the  glories  with  which 
generations  have  honoured  her,  and  it  was  in  this  generation,  in 
which  S«tan  reigns,  and  in  Franoe,  which  Satan  tries  to  destroy^ 
that  she  proclaimed  herself,  *  I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception,'" 

The  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  the  Diocesan,  in  his  Mandement,  notices 
rather  naively,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
A])fturition,  the     convey} an r^,  or  opportiint  TiP';'?.  of  tiie  words  of  the 

Virgin,  as  having  tor  then  olyject  tlie  support  of  the  InfalliJ^ility 
•*  of  the  Pope,  who  had  pr-uuulgated  the  Doctrine  of  the  Imriiaeuiato 
**  Conception."  A  sceptical  generation  might  perhaps  be  excused, 
if  it  remarked,  alio,  on  this  extreme  opportuneness,  the  rairade, 
or  Apparition,  coming,  as  it  did,  midway  between  the  promnlgatioa 
of  the  two  dogmas,  and  eonftmdog  the  one  prospectively  and  the 
other  retrospectively.  What  strikes  the  observer  most,  howeveff, 
is  the  extreme  narrowness  of  view  of  the  French  intefpreters  of 
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the  vision.  Tpsus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  all  mankind, 
but  it  18  notable,  that  the  French  Apparitions  take  pinrp  Jor 
peculiarly  French  purposes  and  for  the  Pope;  no  a<ivauLai;es, 
material,  or  spiritual,  are  held  out  to  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
Bouian  Catholic  Germauy.  This  really  appears  in  a  most  ofFensive 
aMnner,  and,  one  would  think,  must  be  felt  as  rach.  The  Virgin 
is  called  the  **  Qneen  of  HeaTen,  of  the  Angela,  and  of  France." 
France  is  called  the  "  Queen  of  Nations."  In  tlu^  l*  dicatory  letter 
of  the  Bishop  it  is  clear,  that  the  object  of  tho  Miracle  ia  to  serve 
as  a  weapon  against  the  Revolution,  which  oppresses  the  Pope 
by  deprivation  of  his  Temporal  Power,  and  which  menaces  France. 
This  is  worked  out  more  tully  in  a  volume  published  last  year  by 
the  iSuperieur  of  the  Capuchin  ^lission  at  Lourdes.  The  pamphlet 
is  entitled,  On  our  Social  Sores."  Bemadette  is  made  out  by 
quotations  from  Sciiptnre  to  have  appeared  mainly  to  counteract 
tiieee  OTila.  The  sores  are  eight  in  number :  ( i )  The  small  familiea, 
to  which  French  people  notorionsl^ restrict  themselves:  Bemadette 
was  one  of  nine.  (2)  The  desertion  of  the  villages  for  the  great 
cities :  Bemadette  was  a  peasant.  (3)  The  credulou^ness  aa 
regards  Miracles:  Bemadette  proves  Miracles.  (4)  The  great 
Patiperism  -  question  :  Bemadt  tte  was  poor,  and  yet  chosen  of 
God.  (5)  The  undue  exaltation  of  the  State;  Bemadette  is  said 
to  have  resisted  the  police,  and  thus  **  protected  the  liberty  of 
the  Uuman  Soul."  (6)  The  contempt  of  Monastic  Liie;  Ood 
placed  Bemadette  in  a  Oonvent.  (7)  The  sin  of  Lay  Education : 
Ood  placed  Bemadette  in  a  Convent  of  Teaching  Nuns,  *  (8)  The 
indulgence  in  Sensuality:  God  ordained  to  Bemadette  a  brief 
life  oif  sutferin^.  In  very  truth,  the  poor  child  never  recovered 
from  the  deltrioaa  state  of  excitement^  into  which  she  had  been 
drawn. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  French  Priests  dilate  upon  the  per- 
sonal chnrras  of  the  Vir^'in,  and  with  what  ravishinp:  epitiu  ta 
they  speak  of  her  Inautilul  statue.  The  words  express  a  Jove 
beyond  that  of  children  to  a  mother.  Bemadette,  who  by  her 
photograph  is  proved  to  have  been  a  very  ordinary  person,  is 
described  as  '*  angelic,"  *'  beantifal  aa  the  morning  star/'  aa 
taking  her  place  in  the  choir  of  virgins  round  the  throne  of 
tho  Lamb,  close  to  Genevieve,  Jean  d'Arc,  Germaine,  and  other 
illustrious  shepher-Iesses.  "We  can  wonder,  however,  at  no  amount 
of  credulity,  when  Cardinal  Manning  preaches  tlmt  those,  wlio 
can  coldly  object  to  the  history  of  Margaret  Alacoque,  at  P  n  ly- 
le-Monial,  woidii,  had  they  lived  in  the  time  of  the  disciples, 
have  denied,  that  Je^^us  appeared  to  Paul  at  Damascus! 

I  will  now  recount  from  the  latest  Spanish  authorities,  pur- 
dinned  on  the  spot  some  months  since,  the  received  account  of 
the  Virgin  of  Zaragossa.  It  was  almost  necessary  to  hold  my 
braath  while  I  read  this  marvelloua  histoiy.    One  year  after 
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the  death  of  Clirist  the  Apostles  met  tog;ether  to  distribute  the 
"World  into  Mission- Fields,  and  after  conRiiItiriGr  the  Qiicrn  of 
Heaven,  and  hearing  Pi  ter  the  Vicar  of  €hrij>t  celel»riite  M;iss, 
they  all  prayed  with  the  Queen  of  the  Angels  for  tlie  liuly 
Sttirit,  and  they  heard  a  voice  ordering  Peter  to  divide  the 
Provinces  amonp;  the  Apostles.  To  James  the  Qreater  fell  Judsa, 
Samaria,  and,  strange  to  say,  Spain.  It  appears  that,  in  the  early 
da>8  of  MisiiionSy  tn veiling  was  very  much  assisted  hy  the  Apostles 
being  lifted  up  and  carried  from  one  country  to  another  by  Angels. 
James  went  to  Spain,  a.d.  35,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  landed 
at  Cartfigena.  lie  preached  at  Granada,  where  he  wa«<  much  per- 
secuted hy  the  Jews.  He  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  the  Virgin, 
beinp:  appealed  to,  cauie  011  a  inagniticeiit  throne  and  rele;i8ed  him. 
He  then  preached  all  over  Andalusia  accoinpHnied  by  a  guard  of 
Angels  supplied  by  the  Virgin.  He  passed  throuf^h  Tol6do  into 
Portugal,  thence  to  Oalicia,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Zaragossa.  He 
established  Churches  and  appointed  Bishops  in  many  plaoeSi 
performing  miracles  everywhere.  Now  James  was  to  be  the 
fir*t  Apostle,  who  should  suffer  martyrdom.  Our  Lord  therefore 
npj>earrd  to  TTi«  Mother  whilo  she  was  still  living  at  Jerusalem, 
and  directed  her  to  proceed  at  ouce  to  Zaracrossa,  and  order  James 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  to  mWw  martyrdom.  The  faithful  Chronic  ler 
gives  all  the  conversation,  which  passed  betwixt  our  Lord  and  His 
Mother  on  this  subject  with  extreme  minuteness.  James  was  to  be 
ordered,  before  his  departure,  to  build  a  temple  at  Zaragossa  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  where  she  would  be  reverenoed  and  invoked 
for  the  good  of  Spain.  The  Virgin  asked  for  special  protection  to 
this  Temple,  and  special  blessings  to  the  worshippers;  and  her 
Son  replied,  that  His  Mother  posse-^-^ed  all  His  Power,  and  that 
whatever  she  promised  in  hehalf  or  tliis  Sanctuary  should  be 
accomplished.  The  Virgin,  still  living  iu  her  mortal  hody,  was 
then  raistKi  on  a  throne  by  Seiaphim  and  Cherubim,  ami  aceom- 
p^nied  by  thousands  of  Angels,  conveyed  iiuiu  Jerusalem  to 
Zaragossa.  Over  and  over  again  the  Chronicler  draws  atteation 
to  the  fact,  that  she  came  in  her  mortal  body  before  her  death, 
and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  appearances  at  other  shrines,  merely 
as  an  Apparition.  She  arrived  on  the  second  of  January  at 
midnight.  St.  James  was  roused  from  his  sleep,  with  his  dij^ciples, 
on  the  banks  of  the  I?iver  Ebro  otitside  the  town,  when  thi-* 
wondt  rful  arrival  took  place.  With  her  caa^e  a  small  Column 
of  jasper  or  marble,  and  a  small  Inia^c  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
with  her  Child  iu  her  arms,  made  of  a  dilfereut  material. 

The  Apostle  received  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  with  profound 
reverence,  and  she  conveyed  to  him  her  message,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  Truth  of  her  promises  in  fiivour  of  the  new  Temple,  she 
told  him,  that  she  herself  had  brought  this  Pillar,  and  placed  her 
own  Image  upon  it,  which  would  remain  there  till  the  end  of  the 
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worH.  The  Angels  planted  tlio  Pillnr,  and  plnrod  upon  it  the 
Image,  and  Tmnes  humbly  implond  ht  r  piotfctiou  lor  Spain.  The 
Yiri^iri  rituiru'd  to  Jerusalem  in  tlu'  same  wny,  leavinjr  an  Angel 
in  perpvtual  charge  of  this  JSanctuary,  where  he  is  on  duty  to  this 
day.  A  Chapel  was  bnilt  oyer  the  Colttmn,  and  ermtttally  a  vast 
Cathedral  has  inclosed  the  Chapel. 

James  then  kft  Zaragossa,  having  appointed  Athanasius  as  the 
first  Bishop,  and,  embarking  on  the  Catalan  coast,  sailed  for  Ephesus, 
where  he  met,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  tlie  Virj^n,  and 
asked  her  assistance  and  presence  in  his  approat  hinp:  Martyrdom  at 
Jerujialem,  und,  ajjain,  licr  sjx'cial  protection  for  8paiii.  James  went 
to  Jt  rusaleai,  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death  he  prayed,  that  the  Virgin 
'wouiil  cume  to  assist  him,  and  she  was  brought  upon  a  throne  from 
Ephesus,  by  Angels,  to  see  him  die,  and  was  then  taken  back.  His 
disciples  conveyed  his  body  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa«  and  thence 
to  a  spot  in  Oalieia  in  Spain,  where  it  was  discovered  many  cen- 
turies afterwards  and  buried  under  the  present  shrine  of  tiantjdgo 
di  ComposteUa. 

Such,  for  the  ^jlorifuation  of  Spaniards,  is  the  Legend  of  their 
Patron-Saint,  and  of  their  two  j;reat  shrines  of  Zaragossa  and  Sant- 
jdgo.  If  indeed  it  i^  purely  and  sfltislily  national,  it  is  at  least  not 
the  outoonie  of  deliberate  fraud,  nor  was  it  devised  for  a  purpose. 
There  aie  uo  less  thau  five  principal  shrines  of  the  Virgin  ia 
8paio:  (i)  La  PiHr,  at  Zaragossa.  (2)  The  Atocha,  at  Madrid. 
( 3 )  Monte  Serr&to,  near  Barcelona.  (4)  Guadalupe,  in  New  Castile. 
( 5  )  Toledo.  We  can  sympathise  with  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
of  Spain.  For  many  centuries  their  country  was  overrun  by  Mabo* 
me  tans  from  Africa.  Thty  passed  through  periods  of  deep  affliction. 
Th»*y  fought  hard  for  their  Faith  ;  and  these  Images,  which  are  most 
interei^tinji  to  the  antiquarian,  were  one  moment  concealed,  and  then 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  as  a  consolation  to 
the  pt^ple,  and  as  a  centre  of  union,  the  palladia  of  the?  Nation.  In 
the  time  of  sieges,  plagues,  and  tribulation,  having  no  liible  iu  the 
Tulgar  tongue,  they  turned  to  these  Images,  and  having  loved  them 
in  the  time  of  their  deep  degradation  they  cannot  abandon  them. 
Even  now,  though  Spain  has  lost  her  rank  among  the  Nations,  she 
has  her  Pilar,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Virgin  Shrines  of  Europe, 
and  she  christens  her  daughters  alter  it.  Nothing  will  turn  her 
from  the  worship  of  these  Images,  in  some  resj)eets,  so  like  the 
special  wor'^itip  '<f  the  loral  Devi  by  l)ie  Hindu.  For  Spain,  this 
worship  Ikls  lormed  a  hading  factor  in  the  Nation's  Lite,  and  it 
stands  invested  with  the  sanction  and  the  prestige  of  centuries. 
It  is  indeed  a  Religion  underlying,  and  separate  from,  the  great 
Cult  of  Home. 

In  contrast  to  the  ele^t  and  classical  white  figure  of  the 
Yir^n,  which  seeks  to  realise  the  French  idea  of  beauty,  the  images 
in  Spiun  are  generally  black,  and  so  covered  with  jewels,  that 
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nothing  is  left  visible  but  tho  face.  They  hare  extensive  and  costly 
"WurUrubes,  Imve  !ij;ed  Pritj.sls  specially  told  oti'  to  wait  ui)on  them, 
■who  dress  them  in  different  costumes  according  to  the  partieiilar 
Church  Fcijtivul.  I  have  often  stood  in  the  temples  of  theiluidu, 
and  watched  the  prooeediDge  of  the  BrahminB,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  wonhippen.  And  it  is  a  yery  ead  feeling,  which  cornea  over 
mOy  when  I  think  how  much  they  are  akin  to  the  proceedings  I 
haTe  also  watched  in  the  Greek  Churches  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  shrines  «f  the  Latin  Eacos  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  The 
**  motif  "  of  the  Kitual  is  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other;  but  the  tnin^-d  Brahman  would,  drawing 
from  llie  common  source  of  Ruperstili<»uR  error,  spetdiiy  underj»tand 
it.  For  tho  liiuhmau  is  a  philosopher,  and  the  Worship  of  the 
"DiTiNE  Hothkb"  irresistibly  recnlls  to  the  philosophic  mind  the 
sentiment,  that  led  former  ages  to  Worship  Cybele,  that  nrges  the 
savage  to  recognise  the  influenee  and  to  propitiate  the  power  of 
*•  Mother  Nature,"  and  that  brinL's  the  Hindn  himself  to  bow 
before  the  shrine  where  the  divine"  and  the  "maternal"  are 
blended,  even  thongh,  in  his  case,  the  result  may  be  to  prostrate 
him  before  tlie  Inuipe  of  Pnthivi,  or  of  Durjz.i.  r>t  course  Miracles 
are  reported  ut  these  shrines.  dally  is  this  m  with  regard  to 

La  Pilar.  Pope  atler  Pope  has  acknowledged  the  miraculous  jtower, 
in  Bulls  The  picms  Chronicler  tells  of  suits  decided  m  favour  of 
the  Virgin,  brought  by  parties  who  questioned  her  power.  It  is 
marvellous  how  anyone  in  Zarsgossa,  who  cared  for  his  life,  should 
dare  to  do  this.  There  is  an  extensive  street  occupied  by  Silver- 
smiths, who  make  large  gains  by  fabricating  silver  mt  dais,  and 
who  would  be  as  stout  in  defence  of  their  Image,  as  the  Kphesians 
were  of  old  in  defence  of  Artemis,  whose  statue,  like  that  of  Zara- 
gossa,  fell  down  from  Heaven.  Yet  the  world  has  outliveil  tliat 
veucration  of  Artemis,  which  two  t  l  uusaud  years  a^o  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  question.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  tlie 
Miracles  vouched  for  by  the  Chronicler  is  that  of  a  labourer,  who 
lost  a  leg  by  accident,  and  was  supplied  with  a  new  one  by  the 
*  Virgin,  with  a  line  of  red  marking  the  place  where  the  old  limb 
had  been  out  away. 

In  reading  the  depressing  account  of  miracles  performed  at  these 
shrines,  I  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  oapriciouPTiess  of  the 
Healinp:  Power.  Of  the  thousands,  who  Hock  to  the  shrines  with 
aihuents,  and  the  thousands  who  fill  the  Hospitals,  and  lie  about 
the  E^lreets,  to  elicit  charity  by  exliiltitinw  disgusting  sights,  how 
few  are  healed  1  The  l*nest  of  Lourdes  tells  us,  how  his  Virgin 
worked  three  miracles  to  residents  of  a  village,  which  happened 
to  be  his  own  residence,  because  for  many  centuries  the  *'Av« 
Haria  "  Bell  had  been  rung  three  times  at  daybreak.  He  mentions 
the  conversion  of  an  English  Protestant,  and  of  two  very  old 
Sinners,  and  records  one  remarkable  case  of  Parents  having  taken 
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to  the  sbrine  a  child  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  going  home 
x^  itliout  a  cure,  but  happy  in  the  fact,  that  tliey  and  their  child  had 
been  converted  to  the  true  faith,  a  more  precious  blessing  than 
bodily  health.  That  auch  Miracles  may  take  place  all  will  admit, 
but  the  question  at  Loiirdes  applies  to  phypical  Miracles.  Tiie 
French  and  ^puninh  Chronicles  both  dilate  upon  the  number  of 
the  FOgrims ;  but  had  they  visited  JerDsalem  at  Easter,  or  Hurdwar, 
Baairas,  Gya,  or  other  places  of  Hindit  pilgrimage,  they  would 
reoogniae  how  oomparatively  insigniflciiiit  was  the  display  of  Faith 
numerically  evideoced  ia  European  oountrie8»  when  contrasted 
with  the  vast  numbers,  the  enormous  distances  travened)  the 
8u£Fenn<i8  by  the  way  in  the  long  mnrrhes  on  foot,  the  hunger  and 
thirst,  the  illiiesses  and  the  deaths  of  the  Oriental  Pilgrimages. 

The  object  of  this  I'ajxT  is  to  show,  in  the  lacts  actually 
exhibited  at  the  present  day,  how  the  Church  of  Rome,  from 
the  Terj  earliest  times,  to  which  the  Legend  of  Zaragotisa  can 
he  attributed,  down  to  the  present  century  with  ita  Legend  of 
Lonrdea,  baa  inTariably  lent  itself  to  any  and  every  development 
of  Mysticism,  to  any  and  every  expansion  of  the  limits  of  Holy 
Writ,  in  defiance  of  the  closing  verses  of  the  Revelation,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  extension,  both  of  dogma 
and  practice,  it  may  yet  hold,  so  t-o  speak,  in  reserve.  The 
**  Message,"  or  teaching,  emt)odi(Ml  in  the  practices  we  have  above 
referred  to  is  moreover  very  clearly  dittVrent  from  that,  which 
was  given  by  the  Master  to  His  Apostles,  and  by  them  was 
preached  to  the  world.  Whately  remarks,  that  the  spontaneous 
oormption  of  Christianity  is  caused  by  the  natural,  unrestrained, 
workings  of  the  Human  mind.  This  feature  is  evidenoed  in  the 
deCfiy  and  degradation  of  the  Mahometan,  Hindu,  and  Buddhist 
Beliefs.  With  the  exception  of  the  three  last  developments  in 
"France,  Lri  Snlette,  Pfirnv-Ie  ^fonial,  and  Lourdes,  the  superstitions 
of  the  unit  fMnnf'fl  rimrrh  were  not  the  results  of  systematic  con- 
tii Vance,  but  sprang  spontaneously  from  the  indigenous  growth  of 
the  Human  heart.  They  arose  successively,  gradually,  and 
imperceptibly,  and  were,  in  many  instances,  in  an  age  of  dark- 
ttCM,  fint  overlooked,  then  nnsnocessfully  opposed,  then  tolerated, 
then  sanctioned,  and  finally  embodied  in  a  system,  of  which  they 
axe  either  to  l)e  regarded  as  the  cause  or  the  effect.  How  fiir  they 
were  originally  pious  frauds,  sincerely  intended  to  promote  a  good 
end,  how  far  they  have  been  a  lopted  by  less  scrupudous  agents  for 
their  own  views,  all  this  is  known  to  God  alone. 

The  conclusion,  to  which  one  is  compelled  to  arrive,  ia  that  Asiatic 
and  African  converts,  if  taught  such  Doetrines,  and  intlueneed  by 
such  practices,  Wiii  lull  into  greater  errors  than  those,  to  which  they 
are  now  liable.  They  will  have  changed  the  names  of  the  Images 
they  Worship,  but  wiU  have  conserved  the  practices  and  the  feelings, 
which  the  Wmhip  inspired.  The  Mahometan  will,  of  coarse,  utterly 
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reject  them;  and  liis  simple  Monotheistic  Faith  will  be  better  for 
him  th:in  the  combined  delusion  and  depradiiti"Ti  of  Oo?:pel- History 
and  of  Gospel-Truth,  by  which  it  mijjht  )h»  ^^oti^ht  to  replace  it.  The 
Hindu  will  recofjnise  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  his  Devaki  and 
Krishna,  and  the  Wornhip  of  the  infant  Christ  will  have  pre- 
existed for  him  in  the  eult  of  the  Infimt  Krishna.   If  he  could 
he  made  to  nodeivtand  the  meaning  of  the  Worship  of  the  Sacred 
Hesrti  he  would  be  irresistibly  led  to  connect  it  with  one  of  his 
most  rerolting  forms  of  Worship,   The  philosophic  mind  of  the 
Brahman  will  develop  and  rearrange  the  new  facts  into  new 
triads,  the  female  element  beinp:  larirel-r  (levploppd,  as  it  is  now 
in  the  Devi  and  Sakhti.    The  Hindu  will  argue,  that  an  Heavenly 
Father  and  His  adorable  Son  care  as  much  for  the  people  of  India 
as  for  Spain  and  France.    They  will  conclude,  that  th«  Virijui 
Mother  dionid  do  as  much  for  St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle  of  India,  as 
for  St.  James,  the  Apostle  of  Spain.   This  might  give  hirth  to  an 
Indian  Pil6r.  The  necessity  of  opposing  Secular  Bducation,  an 
heretical  Government,  and  an  alien  Conqueror,  would  quite  justify 
an  Indian  Lourdes.    The  French  Priests  attribute  the  Phill oxers 
among  the  Vines  of  Fnmce  to  the  wrath  of  God  with  the  Fr^^nch 
Repn})lic.    Surely  the  mritiTnious  famines  of  India  would,  m  iike 
manner,  evidence  His  displeasure  witli  \\\^  An(?lo-Indian  Tyranny, 
The  nominal  Christian  of  the  lutlum  iloiuan  Catholic  Church 
will  indeed  look  for  Christ  and  His  precious  promises,  but  he 
will  £iil  to  find  them  amidst  the  congeries  of  European  Legend, 
and  the  wide-spread  development  of  sptritoal  Hero-worship.  The 
Africuii  ^\  ill  recognise  with  delight  his  old  fetiches  in  the  Skull, 
Bones,  Hairs,  and  fragments  of  Brest,  of  Saints  and  Martyfs.  But 
enough.    For  these  simple  and  unphilosophic  minds  the  simplest 
form  of  our  Religion  is  necessary.  And  wo  ought  to  be  thankful, 
that  it  is  so  simple  as  to  admit  of  the  higliest  and  the  humblest 
receiving  it  alike,  where  nothing  is  added  to  the  old  story  of  the 
Bible. 

Mution-Zi/e,  1886. 
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ADDRESS  GIVEN  in  the  CITY-TEMPLE.  HOLBORN, 
AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  1889.  With  Prbfaxobt 
Bbmarss  bt  thb  Sbcbbtart  of  thb  Socibtt. 

If  we  deeply  regret  the  absence  of  Sir  Willi  im  Honter,  I  am 
equally  sure  wc  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for  the  presence  of 

the  gentleman,  who  occupies  the  chair  to-night,  a  gentleman  kno-orn 
all  over  the  world  m  an  earnest  advocjite  of  "Nfi^'^ions,  jind  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Missionaries,  a  guntle!ii;iii  \\  Im  has  held  high  and 
distinguished  office  in  Her  Majesty's  Indiau  Civil  Service,  and 
a  gentleman  who  has,  I  think,  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  <S 
the  CkMpel  and  the  Church  MiBsionarf  Society  also.  I  am  perfectly 
sole  we  shall  be  extremely  grateful  to  Robert  Needham  Ctut,  Esq., 
for  presiding  to-night.  I  may  add  another  element,  at  any  rate,  of 
personal  gratitude,  speaking  as  a  bewildered  Secretary.  "When 
I  applied  to  Mr.  Cnst,  at  the  elovonth  hour,  his  first  question  waf, 
**Can  1  help  the  Mission  hy  doing  it?"  When  I  jj'isnn^d  hira,  that 
he  could  render  signal  service  he  said,  **  Well,  1  wiii  be  there  "  j 
and  here  he  is. 

Thb  CKAJBHAir  oir  MtsnoFABiiB  ahd  tsbis  CnineB. 

The  Chairman  said:  I  think  it  a  great  honour  to  hare  the 

opportunity  of  addressing  you.  When  Mr.  Baynes  came  to  me,  and 
asked  me  to  preside,  I  said,  **  Will  it  he  to  the  advantaj^c  of  your 
mission?'*  and  he  said  Yes."  I  at  once  a":roed,  i'nr  \  nm  ready 
in  fiorvii  the  Lord  in  any  caprx  ity  He  may  a^k  me.  i  am  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Mi^^sionary  Society,  and  one  of  our 
organic  rules  is  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  every 
Mianimary  Society  in  the  world.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
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Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreigm  Bible-?^of  ioty,  wliich  coTitains 
all  Mishionary  Societies;  and  1  have  just  come  trom  that  Society's 
hail,  wiiere  we  have  hocn  diM;us8ing  how  to  extend  and  enlarge  our 
work.  Sir  AVilliam  Hunter  has  written  to  me  to  express  his  regret 
at  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  his  delight  at  mj  talong 
Itis  place,  lor  lie  is  one  of  my  wannest  and  best  friends,  and  his 
▼iewB  are  mine*  Ton  mnst  eoniider  that  I  am*  here  to-night  as  an 
emeigency-man.  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  Society's  work,  and  I 
hare  been  lor  many  years  a  subeoiber  to  it  and  a  re<:ular  attendant 
nt  the  nT!n\i;il  meetingrs.  I  know  your  work,  and  have  known  it 
tor  forty-hvc  years  in  India.  AVhen  I  went  out  to  India,  Carey 
had  only  died  a  few  years  before,  and  1  made  an  early  pilgrimage 
to  see  the  house,  in  which  he  had  lived.  "We  have  to  thank  Carey, 
not  only  for  what  he  has  done  for  lieligion  and  Missions,  but  also 
to  thank  him  lor  what  he  haa  done  lor  the  BiUe.  It  is  not  omlj  to 
tius  Society,  but  also  to  the  American  Baptists  in  Bormah  that  I 
give  full  honour;  the  name  of  Judson  is  a  household  word  in  India. 
It  is  eesy  to  be  a  Missionary  nowadays,  when  it  is  fashionable,  but 
it  was  very  different  in  those  old  days,  when  it  was  unfashionable, 
and  was  not  supported  as  it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  Churches, 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  Africa.  About  fourteen  years 
ago  there  was  a  spiritual  partitiun  if  great  Equatorial  Africa;  the 
Church  ili&iionary  Society  took  one  portion,  the  London  Missionary 
Society  a  second,  the  Presbyterians  a  third,  and  then  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Baptiste  to  take  the  Kongo,  and  nobly  they  have  fulfilled 
the  wotk.  I  have  watched  them  ever  since  th^  first  sent  out 
liisrionarieF.  I  have  watched  their  Mission  grow.  Sometimea 
they  have  had  failures  and  discouragements  and  losses.  At  one 
time  Mrs.  Comber's  death,  and  many  otiiers  who  hwxo  e:ono.  one 
after  another;  but  tbey  bar]  no  doubt  of  success,  and  would  not 
give  up  the  w<  i  k  o  I  hl;  as  tiiey  had  the  power  to  do  it.  I  have 
al»o  seen  your  Mi.-.iiioiiaries,  and  they  have  won  distinction,  not 
only  as  Mi^ionaries,  but  as  geographers  and  linguists,  and  I 
have  heatd  some  of  your  Mismonaries  read  pa^rs  hefon  the  Boysl 
Geographical  Society.  You  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in. 
your  workers.  When  Baker's  work  was  left  unfinished,  he  left 
a  daughter  behind  him  to  carry  on  his  work,  and  when  ^Ir. 
Holman  Bentley  was  stricken  with  temporary  blindness,  his  wife 
was  able  to  continue  the  work  he  had  bej^in.  There  must  be  some 
peculiar  ability  in  this  lady,  that  fitted  her  to  }>e  the  wife  not  only 
of  a  Missionary,  but  a  translator,  and  I  only  hope  she  is  here  to 
listen  to  the  praise  that  I  am  bestow  uig  upon  her.  Well,  1  cannot 
get  back  to  England  without  touching  at  the  Kameruns,  and  ez- 
preesing  the  deep  indignation  which  we  and  other  Churches  have 
l^t  at  t^e  treatment  which  your  Society  has  receired  in  that 
country.  We  have  felt  it  a  wrong  done  to  all  the  Churelies,  that 
the  intemational  comity  of  Missions  was  so  rudely  set  aside,  and 
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theOemums  tamed  jon  oat  of  that  heritiigc,  that  had  heen  won  for 
Tou  hy  your  hihoiura.  Joat  aa  the  harvest  had  been  gathered  after 
lonj^  silent  sowing  there  came  this  rude  Power  and  turned  you  out; 
and  1  have  not  hesitated,  with  the  freedom  of  speech,  that  I  use 
here,  to  upbraid  the  Germans  with  it.  I  am  as  equally  a  friend  of 
Oermau  Missionary  Societies  as  I  am  of  English,  and  I  have  re- 
proached them  and  reproved  them  for  their  conduct.  I  have 
reminded  them  of  the  unceasing  hospitality  and  maintenance^  which 
we  Englishmen  extended  to  German  lusaions  in  Indift»  for  we 
treated  them  as  onr  own  children,  giving  them  the  same  advantages 
that  they  had ;  and  I  will  giye  them  no  rest  antil  I  have  impressed 
upon  their  minds,  that  they  mnst  not  do  it  again.  I  have  said  to 
thora,  if  tho  Enfrlish  Government  wore  ever  «o  hafie  and  so  fnllen 
from  their  hi<;h  position  to  pjrrt  your  German  Missionaries  from. 
Western  India,  what  would  the  conduct  of  the  Enpilish  Missionaries 
be  ?  I  feel  sure  that  the  London  Missions y  Society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Presb^teriaas,  and  the  Baptists,  would  join 
together,  taie  over  tiiat  Mission  in  trust,  and  preserve  it  nntil  tiie 
tjrrannj  was  ovezpast,  and  they  oonld  come  back  to  what  was 
their  own.  I  most  remind  yon  of  another  thing.  There  is  one 
regiment  in  the  Queen's  army  which  accompanied  the  Dake  of 
Wellington  throuf^hout  his  great  battles,  which  bore  under  the  great 
banner  of  England  the  words  "  PrimiT?  in  Indis,"  and  there  is  a 
Missionary  society  which,  I  think,  we  all  know  in  this  room,  which 
under  the  banner  of  the  Lamb  might  also  inscribe  the  wonls, 
i'iimus  in  Indis,"  the  first  society  that  went  to  India  and  that 
Ml  ns  in  the  Ohnreh  of  ESngland  an  example,  which  we  were  ready 
to  foUow.  Taming  to  the  general  subject  of  ICissionfly  and  you 
will  allow  me  freedom  of  speech,  there  are  three  lipochs  in  the 
history  of  Missionary  Societies,  and  you  have  gone  through  them 
all.  First,  the  period,  when  Missionaries  are  not  fashionable,  when 
everybody  turns  their  back  on  the  Missionaries  ahd  speaks  e\'il  of 
them,  and  men,  like  Sydney  Smith,  make  jokes  about  them,  talk 
of  consecrated  cobblers,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  That  went  on  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  when  Mis- 
sionaries were  spoken  of  with  contempt  as  poor  people ;  and  even  now 
this  is  not  quite  out  of  fashion  in  America,  for  I  met  an  American 
doctor  at  R<Hne^  who  told  me  they  onl^  sent  out  from  America  their 
second  and  third-rate  men  to  be  Missionaries.  I  told  him  I  hare 
found  in  India  a  very  different  class  of  American  Missionaries,  very 
first-rate  men  indeed.  That  opinion  is  still  held  amongst  some, 
but  I  do  rxiyt  think  the  Entili'^h  pi  oplc  think  '^o  now.  They  know, 
that  we  scud  out  the  very  best  men  that  can  be  found.,  I  do  not 
wi-^h  to  compare  one  with  another,  but  we  do  it.  Somehow  or 
other  men  come  forward,  young  men  full  of  vigour,  iuli  uf  zeal, 
ready  te  give  their  lives  to  the  cause.  That  is  the  first  Epoch. 
Then  comes  the  second  Epoch,  of  whet  I  mnit  cell  rather  overdone 
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praise.    For  forty  years  of  my  career  I  have  heard  nothing  hnt 
sometimes  extravagant  pmi'jr'  of  Missionaries.  After  nil.  the  Gn-sp*'! 
must  be  preached  by  the  ministration  of  men,  not  of  anptlK  And 
the  Missionary  work  is  extremely  Human.    1  have  watched  all  the 
Societies  in  I  iidia  for  a  long  period  of  my  life.    They  were  all  good 
men,  but  they  were  not  all  vise  men.    They  were  idl  earnest  men, 
but  not  all  j  udidons  men.  Btill  there  lias  been  too  great  an  amonst 
of  aelf-landation  rained  on  the  MianonarieB.  and  perhaps  this  had 
aome  effect  upon  the  MiBabnaries'  heads.    They  tli ought  that  thej 
were  making  an  immense  Sacrifice  in  going  to  India,  or  China,  or 
Japan.    I  quite  admit  that  the  ^lis^ionaries,  who  go  out  to  the 
sa^  age  lliiees  of  Africa,  are  making;  a  p;reat  iSncrifice ;  hut  I  do  not 
tinTik  it  is  the  ca^e  in  India  or  Japan.    Btill.  a  thin!  Epoch  has 
Hons  iiaw  nod,  the  Epoch  of  critics.    !Now  there  are  critics  ai^d 
critics.    There  is  a  class  of  critics,  who  love  the  cause  of  Missions 
abore  ererything  else  in  the  world,  wko  are,  as  it  were,  critics,  yon 
may  say,  A  the  inner  Court,  and  who  know  something  about  what 
they^  are  criticizing.    I  confess  1  am  one  of  that  class.    I  do  not 
hesitate,  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  print,  to  call  a    spade  a  spade.'* 
Missionaries  do  not  like  criticism ;  they  would  be  more  than  men  if 
they  (lid.    I  have  distributed  books  that  I  have  published  amonjr^^t 
Mih8iouarie8,  and  1  can  imagine  one  of  the  Missionaries  reading 
a  shaq)  criticism  upon  tlie  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  be  savs, 
*' Ah!  i  iiuvu  noticed  that  myself.**    Then  he  would  come  to  the 
case  ol  tlie  London  Missionarj  Society,  and  he  would  say,    0  yes, 
I  baTo  often  pointed  that  oat " ;  and  then  on  tiie  question  of  the 
Episcopacy,    Of  course  they  are  in  the  wrong,*'  they  all  see  that. 
But  at  last  ho  comes  to  the  page  that  deals  with  the  Baptist. 

Ah ! "  says  he,  he  is  entirely  mistaken,  he  does  not  understand 
the  subject."  These  are  very  friendly  critics,  and  I  recommend 
people  always  to  read  what  friendly  critics  siy.  I  love  the  cause 
bo  well  that  I  wish  it  to  succeed.  ^^  Imi  1  had  tlie  achninif^tration 
of  a  great  Province  1  criticized  my  superiors  and  also  my  inferiors, 
and  I  did  this  in  secular  matters  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters, 
because  there  was  always  room  for  criticism.  To  tell  yon  the 
truth,  I  am  a  radical  reformer,  not  only  in  thinp  secular,  but  alao 
in  things  spiritual,  so  far  as  modes  of  administration  that  come 
within  the  Province  of  our  MiBsionaries  are  concerned,  I  am, 
I  say,  a  radical  reformer.  I  am  always  ready  to  inquire  what 
is  the  best.  If  a  thing  is  good,  get  a  better;  if  it  is  bad.  ])ut 
a  stop  to  it.  I  may  say  all  wise  committees  see  it  in  the  8aiue 
li^ht.  Time  goes  on  and  we  change  our  methods.  Well,  then, 
there  is  another  set  of  critics :  they  are  hostile,  and  they  do  not 
lore  the  cause  of  Missions;  they  do  not  understand  the  subject, 
they  hare  not  qualified  themselyes.  They  are  genenillT  travelling 
Members  of  Parliament.  I  have  known  that  class  of  critics  for 
many  years.   They  criticise  our  work  in  the  OoTenunent*  and  they 
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criticize  your  work  in  the  Missions.  A  Member  of  Parliament,  be 
ho  Toun«:  or  be  he  old,  if  he  gets  a  holiday,  like  a  schoolboy,  takes 
one  of  Cook's  tickets,  and  goes  out  to  India,  He  takes  with  him 
a  huge  notebook.  He  does  not  know  r  word  of  the  Language,  but 
eyes  look,  at»  if  he  could  see  through  a  brick  walL  He  has  no 
discrimination  as  to  how  he  gets  informatioii  there.  He  meets 
ft  man  on  the  railway,  and  aske  him  how  things  are  going  on  in 
8erampdr.  *'0h(  very  had,"  says  the  informant,  and  down  it 
goes  in  the  notebook.  Again,  he  meets  somebody  at  a  station 
who  tells  him,  **0h,  dear!  Missionaries  are  of  no  use:  they  are 
men  who  draw  their  salaries,  but  do  no  work  ;  they  are  always 
f|U;irrt'iling  among  themselves";  and  it  goes  down  in  thp  note- 
book. Then  he  comes  home,  this  Member  of  Parliament,  and  at 
a  great  nu'eting  he  gives  out  his  information  as  the  last  man  from 
India,  with  all  the  authority  of  a  prophet  coming  down  from  the 

mountain.  There  is  a  greafc  deal  of  the  old  Adam  in  Mr.  Gaine. 
There  is  another  kind  of  efitic»  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  rather  prefers  Mahometanism  to  Chiis- 
tianity.  Now,  my  friends,  I  am  a  Liberal,  but  I  learned  at  my 
mother's  knee,  that  there  is  only  One  Name  under  heaven,  whereby 
man  can  be  saved,  and  T  mw  too  old  now  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  Mahometanism  or  (  hiistianity  is  best  fitted  for  that.  It 
is  not  a  que^tion  open  for  disi n^sion  ;  therefore  I  say  you  must  not 
look  upon  that  as  criticism,  it  is  simply  infidelity.  I  hope  it  w  ill 
be  considered  as  such.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  the  result  has 
been.  We  had  a  meeting  el  the  Church  Missionaij  Society,  which 
this  year  had  the  largest  income  it  has  ever  had.  I  am  under  the 
impression,  that  all  these  Societies  are  getting  more  this  year  than 
they  ever  did  before.  One  of  the  speakers  at  that  meeting  pro- 
posed, that  we  should  ent^^rtain  and  take  with  us  on  our  deputations 
a  hostile  critic,  because  that  would  put  our  friends'  backs  up.  Wo 
got  £4000  spociidly  on  account  of  one  attack;  thi  rclorc,  you  see 
the  Lord  brings  good  out  of  every  kind  of  evil.  Make  use  of 
criticism,  whctiier  it  be  hostile  or  not.    Take  it  to  your  hearts, 


ment ;  there  is  room.  I  dare  say  twenty  years  hence,  when  the 
old  ones  are  passed  away,  our  lads  who  are  here  will  have  grown 
np,  and  will  say,    What  stupid  fellows  they  were !   They  d^d  not 

know  how  to  manage  Missions.'*  New  methods  are  coming  in,  and 
I  will  irivp  you  an  instance  of  them.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  free- 
Liiii  '  ,  :l  111  in  who  iiop*!  out  alone.  He  does  so  iHcinise  he  cannot 
Work  with  his  fellow  creatures.  Those  free-laaces  do  ;i  world  of 
mischief.  They  die,  and  then  the  poor  converts,  if  any,  that  they 
have  made,  are  left,  and  perhaps  the  Roman  Catholics  come  and 
swallow  them  np.  Then  comes  the  sisteThood,  ladiea  promising 
not  to  marry ;  they  go  out  and  live  together*  That  is  all  very  well 
when  l^ey  are  young,  but  I  think  the  time  comes  when  they  should 
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many.  Then  comes  the  broth erliootl,  they  settle  down  ;  they 
promise  not  to  marry,  Init  someliow  they  near  the  sisterhcxxi, 
and  they  do  marry.  All  these  people  di-aw  their  8alarie6  regularly, 
but  there  are  VinioiiB,  which  do  not  proTide  eaLariee  for  their  Muh 
sionaries,  but  they  leave  the  Minioiiary  to  take  juat  what  turns  up. 
That  ia  not  dealing  with  the  Kissionary  as  you  ought  to  do.  But 
there  is  a  still  harder  lot.  Bishop  Taylor'a  MiaBioDaiiea  have  been 
ealled  in  America  by  rather  a  hard  name;  they  are  called  the 
**  root,  hog,  or  die  Missionaries.'*  They  go  out ;  they  have  to  sow 
the  ground  to  ^row  their  crops,  to  keep  stores,  sell  books,  teach 
Languuf^es,  and  support  tin  lu.-^elves.  2^'o\v,  that  must  lead  to  the 
secularisatiou  of  the  muii ;  he  ceases  to  be  spiritual.  The  poor 
fellow  has  to  think  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  Yoa  food.  The 
object  abonld  be  to  keep  Miaaionariea  free  from  all  fheae  carea  as 
lar  as  poasible.  When  they  are  in  West  Africa,  south  of  the 
Equator,  they  do  die.  they  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  liiaaion. 
The  great  Sodetiea  of  London  follow  a  wiaer  course.  They  pronde 
for  the  Missionaries  a  certain  nmount  of  support,  so  that  they  may 
have  their  hands  free  for  spiritual  work.  Now,  as  I  am  speaking 
to  you  very  freely,  I  "wish  to  say,  that  tht  n'  are  five  tests  of  the 
Missionary,  and  1  thiuk  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  i  say  that 
^ou  curry  them  all  out  y  ourselves.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  assumed 
in  tiie  case  of  all  Missionariea  tJbat  the  lore  ol  Chzist  conatraineth 
them.  The  first  eondition  ia  an  intense  love  and  pity  for  tl&e  non- 
Christian  world.  That  was  strongly  developed  in  the  Pioneers  of 
the  great  Missionary  Societies.  They  felt  such  a  love  for  the  poor 
heathen  that  thoy  could  not  stay  at  home.  It  is  not  alone  the 
**  love  of  Christ "  that  constrainetli  us,  but  it  is  pity  for  the  people 
who,  geueiatiou  after  generation,  have  had  no  chance  of  becoming 
Christian.  The  second  condition,  I  think,  is  that  they  should  preach 
Chii>t  crucitied  and  nothing  else.  In  these  davs  we  hear  in  the 
pulpit  and  elsewhere  preaidiing,  that  is  anytliing  but  Gospel* 
preaching.  I  do  think  the  first  principle  of  Missbnariee  should 
be  to  preach  Christ  crucified  and  nothing  else.  I  know  what  Paul 
did.  He  would  preach  nothing  else  but  that.  The  Apostles  in 
the  early  days  over  and  over  again  were  telling  tlie  simple  story, 
which  must  come  home  to  simple,  uneducated  minds.  And  the 
third  condition  is,  that  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Societies  should 
live  in  peace  one  with  auother.  There  should  be  a  bond  of  Ion  e 
between  them,  and  they  should  take  warning  and  try  not  in 
India  and  China  to  bring  about  unhappy  divisions.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  yast  improvement  in  tins  respect  in  late  years, 
and  tiiat  the  Conferences  of  different  denominatiims  and  the 
rt  -pi  t  and  Love,  that  Missionaries  bear  to  each  other,  have 
brought  this  about.  The  fourth  condition  is :  I  do  not  think  it  is 
tlie  duty  of  a  Missionary  to  make  himself  the  jud^e  of  the  politicHl 
atfairs  ol  the  country.   I  think  Missionaries  in  India  are  assuming 
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a  posit irtn,  which  no  European  Power  but  England  would  bear  in 
critkiziiiL?  the  acts  of  the;  Government.  The  Governors  of  India 
have  been  Christian  men  fiuai  the  time  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir 
Burtle  Trere,  and  they  have  felt  the  deep  responsibility  of  governing 
that  oonntry.  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  tiiat  we  are  governing 
India  as  the  Turks  goyero  their  people.  Oar  Oovemors  hare  been 
ChrLstian  men  like  Lord  Korthbrook,  men  of  Christian  character 
like  Lord  Dufferin,  full  of  benevolence,  who  have  given  their  best 
abilities  to  their  work ;  andf  if  any  Missionary  privately  were  to 
inform  them  of  a  grievance  or  a  trouble,  they  would  look  to  it.  But 
the  ptjsition  Missionaries  sometimes  take  is  prejudicial,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  how,  if  Carey  had  acted  in  that  way,  Missions  could  ever 
have  taken  root  in  that  laud.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  govern 
that  Empire  of  India.  It  is  like  holding  a  wolf  by  the  ears.  We 
date  not  let  it  go,  for  it  would  turn  and  rend  us.  There  is  very 
great  difllcultj  in  managing  a  country  so  as  to  give  them  that 
toleration,  which  we  should  like  t  ,  ^md  put  down  heathen  customs. 
As  to  Polygamy  and  many  other  things,  we  may  have  great  objec- 
tions to  them,  but  we  must  leave  it  to  time  and  educatiou  to  cure, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  our  foot  absolutely  down  on  what  is 
crime.  I  do  think  that  Missionaries  would  do  their  work  better, 
if  they  would  do  the  things  of  God  and  leave  the  Government 
alone.  The  lifth  condition  is  that  of  economy  lu  the  admiuistralioa 
of  your  funds.  Money  collected  under  the  influenoe  of  prayer, 
from  little  children  end  fiom  aged  men  and  women,  is  money  given, 
oonsecrated  to  Ood.  The  committee  is  only  a  trustee :  let  us  be 
careful,  that  we  do  not  waste  the  money  committed  to  us !  Money 
will  go  much  further  if  economically  used;  and  unless  the  Mis- 
sionary uses  self-denial,  how  can  you  expect  the  Xatives  to  do  so? 
Kow  1  have  given  you  my  five  conditions,  and  I  have  finished  my 
emergency-speech.  I  am  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  I  wish  to  close  with  the  praise  of  Missions.  I  have  read 
about  them,  of  aU  denominations,  all  nationalities,  and  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  for  tiiem ;  thankful  that  Ood  has  raised  up  men  and 
women  who  will  carry  out  the  glory  and  power  of  England.  Why 
have  wo  English  people  such  an  enormous  power  given  to  us? 
Why  such  extensiTO  (bmmerce?  Why  can  we  go  where  wc  like  ? 
Simply  because  we  have  been  chosen  to  be  the  arabfi<?sadors  of  the 
Gospel  in  every  part  of  the  world  Other  Xati(ms  on  the  Continent, 
like  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  miirht  wish  to  do  so;  but  they  have 
not  got  the  power.  Large  countiu  s  like  France  might  do  it;  but 
they  have  not  got  the  will.  We  have  both  the  power  and  the  will, 
and  we  must  lose  no  time;  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  our  hands  may 
be  shortened.  Other  countries  have  waslied  away.  Now  is  the 
time !  Oive  of  your  money  freely,  give  of  vour  prayers,  of  your 
interest,  of  your  cliildren ;  carry  on  the  warrare,  and  it  will  bring 
reflected  blessings  upon  your  Churches  at  home. 
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PEEFACE  TO  PART  I :  NOTES  ON  MISSIONARY 

SUBJECTS. 

I  uECKivED  a  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Seventy-fiftJi 
Aimivcrsary  of  the  American  B<»;n"(l  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in  Ort*>b(r,  1885,  and  I  con*iidered  it 
a  high  honour,  and  was  uuxioub  to  accept  the  cordial  bidding  of 
mj  hiendy  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson,  to  be  his  guest ;  bat  as  time  drew 
near,  and  I  considered  my  other  engagements,  and  the  claims  on 
my  time,  I  felt  obliged  to  send  an  excuse.  I  had  already  that 
year  traversed  nine  thousand  miles  during  a  tonr  of  twelve  weeks 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  8j-ria,  which  is  more  than  my  annual 
allowance  of  time  nnd  distance,  and  next  year,  1886,  I  had  to 
brace  mysrlf  for  further  tours,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  so  I  fear,  that 
I  shall  Ufvtjr  be  fortunate  enouj;h  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  see  in 
their  own  homes  the  good  American  citizens,  whom  1  love  and 
honour  so  much,  as  fnends,  and  as  benefactors  of  Asiatic  and 
African  peoples. 

With  them,  howeyer,  in  this  gathering  in  heart  and  aonl,  and 
devoted  for  more  than  forty  years  to  the  same  cause,  that  of 
publishing  the  Gospel  of  Chzut  to  the  Heathen,  I  Tentiued  to 
draw  tip  a  mpcr  for  submis?non  on  certain  points  nnd  principles 
of  Mi>^-i')ii:iry  Policy,  which  seem  deserviuj:;  of  notice.  Dr. 
Thompson  suj^gcsted  this  to  me  in  his  letter  dated  May  22,  1885. 
I  cannot  expect,  that  all  will  aj^ree  with  me,  but  I  can  speak  out, 
as  an  impartial  observer,  one  who  is  not  a  Missionary,  but  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  among  Missionaries  of  all  denominations,  and 
nationalities,  one  who  reads  the  Reports  of  the  Koman  Catholics, 
as  well  as  of  the  Protestants,  one  who  has  visited  all  the  celebrated 
shrines  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  held  friendly  intercourse  with 
Cardinal  and  Priest,  and  is  not  afraid  to  have  Jesuits  tis  friends, 
and  who  finds  his  way  durinp:  his  travels  into  the  Schools,  and 
Orphanap;es,  of  the  Xuns,  as  well  as  of  the  Women's  Boards. 

On  Church -Uoveniment,  and  Dogmatic  Theolofjr}',  I  do  not 
touch,  but  1  am  not  afraid  to  state,  that  I  am  ex  aniino  a  member 
of  the  Evangelical  Branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England, 
and  yet  that  fact  does  not  prevent  me  sitting  upon  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible-Society,  which  embraces  all  the 
Evangelical  Churches,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  part  in  the 
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deliberatioiu  of  the  Society  for  the  Ptopagation  of  the  Gospel, 
BS  an  incorporated  Mcmbt^r  for  many  years.  I  delight  to  be 
present  at  tlif  Annual  Mtctinps  of  every  Missionary  Society  to 
the  Heathen  in  Asia,  Afriou,  America,  and  OcenTiin,  and  to  mnrk 
the  Phcnomenu  of  the  work,  nnd  the  idiosyncrasies  oi  tiie  workers. 
HisBion-wui  k  is  gradually  Utt  uiuins:  a  Science ;  laws  of  inter- 
uutioual  comity,  and  links  of  inter-Mission  brotherhood,  arc  being 
framed.  Annexation  on  the  noblest  and  grandest  eeale  for  8{iirituu 
and  beneYolent  purposes  ia  being  carried  out.  A  territorial  division 
of  all  vacant  Begions  is  being  made.  Thionghont  all  my  writinga 
it  is  my  desire,  that  my  love  for  Christ,  and  for  Christ's  people 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  should  unmistakably  appear.  Though 
an  open  antnpronist  of  the  errors  of  the  Chnrrb  of  Rome,  I  have 
recciveil  the  thanks  of  a  Cardinal  for  standinp:  up  for  the  rij^hts 
of  the  poor  Koman  Catholic  ])aupcrs  of  London  against  the  narrow 
view8  of  I'rotestuut  iioards  and  Vestries. 

"ilj  remarks  were  admitted  to  be  very  severe,  and  yet  from 
If iasionary  Societies,  and  from  Misaionariea  in  the  Field,  1  received 
constant  demand  for  copies,  as  my  book  was  not  published  for 
sale.  One  Society  proposed  to  reprint  it,  but  I  considered  it 
best  to  reserve  to  myself  the  privilege  to  issue  a  oonected  and 
enlarged  edition. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  Firld,  and  the  Committee- 
Koom.  No  ordained  Missionary  can  exceed  me  iu  devotion  to  the 
object,  and  yet  1  look  at  each  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  Statesman,  an  Administrator  of  Oriental  Provinces,  and  an  out- 
and-ont  friend  and  champion  of  the  Heathen,  and  Mahometan, 
people.  No  plaasible  theory  has  any  chance  with  me.  I  am 
sternly  practical.  It  is  not  what  we  desire,  or  what  ought  to  be 
done,  but  what  can,  under  the  laws  of  Human  Justice  and  Divine 
Toleration,  be  done.  Non  quod  tolumus,  sed  quod possumus.  Wliat 
trouble  would  be  saved,  if  enthusiasts  would  understand  this!  Empty 
resolutions,  passed  in  Exeter  Hall,  by  a  packed,  irresponsible,  body, 
brought  tof^ether,  "  not  to  dincuss,  but  denounce,"  have  no  more 
value  tiiau  the  waggiugs  of  a  dog*s  tail.  The  exuiuple  of  the  life 
of  a  true,  honest,  earnest,  blameless  man,  and  his  calmly  recorded 
opinion,  or  his  advice  conveyed  in  the  proper  quarter,  in  a  proper 
manner,  has  a  potent  effect  upon  men  in  power,  and  leads  to 
action. 

I  fearlessly  point  out  the  errors,  and  shortcomings,  of  Missionary 
Societies,  and  Agents,  and  nnscrupulonsly  sweep  away  the  fops  on 
the  brain  of  p^ood  men,  who  have  never  looked  on  both  sides  of  the 
shield,  and  the  mistaken  views  of  younp;  men,  entirely  unversed  in 
the  conduct  of  mundane  affairs,  and  wlio  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  the  Things  of  Caesar,  and  the  Things  of  God.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  tell  us  how  men  acted  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  ol  the  Koman  Empire.  Though  the  circnmstaBces  of  the 
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nineteenth  conturv,  as  regards  HuomiL  alEairs,  are  totally  di^^urcnty 
the  same  prinei])k>s  apply. 

I  f»tnnd  up  for  the  Native  Rac^s  against  Oovemraents,  against 
the  whit43  man,  against  Missionaries,  and  indignantly  reject  the 
notion,  thnt  any  wliite  man  has  a  right  to  lord  it  over  the  blaek 
man,  whether  he  comes  aa  a  (Governor,  a  Traveller,  a  Merchant,  an 
Emigrant,  or  a  Minionaiy.  I  am  obliged  to  speak  plainly  upon 
this  sabject.   The  Albocracy  of  the  age  is  terribly  heartless. 

it  distresses  me  to  hear,  as  I  heard  a  few  months  ajz^o,  from  the 
lips  of  a  man,  who  had  spent  six  months  in  India,  preachin*^ 
through  an  interpreter,  that  the  people  of  India  in  their  heatlien 
state  were  all  liars  and  false  witnesses,  and  that  directly  they 
became  Christians,  they  spoke  the  truth.  It  distresses  me  to  hear 
National  Customs,  not  only  not  criminal,  bat  actually  legalised 
nnder  British  Law,  and  profitable,  and  which  could  not  be 
abandoned  without  great  evils,  denounced  by  those,  who  do  not 
understand  them* 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise  to  convert 
the  World,  overpowers  the  intellect,  and  makes  us  proud  of  our 
generation,  vet  nntbinp:  c;in  be  more  hnmiliating  than  the  close 
examiiialion  of  mner  workings  of  the  great  movement.  No 
proof,  that  the  mutter  is  from  God,  and  that  his  Holy  Spirit  is 
guiding  us,  can  be  produced,  stronger  than  the  story  of  the  luani- 
fold  instances  of  weakness,  unwisdom,  arrogance,  and  want  ol 
sympathy  with  the  poor  heathen,  contempt  of  the  great  laws  of 
Tolerance,  and  Human  kindness,  absence  of  self-control,  and  sdf- 
sacrifice,  which  so  often  manifest  themselves  in  the  poor  oreatnraa 
privileged  to  he  agents  of  His  will,  whether  in  Oommittfte,  or  in 
the  Fivld.    Still  the  work  sidvances! 

La.st  come  the  words  "Culpable  Niggardneas."  He  has  given  us 
all,  all  that  we  possess  in  this  world,  all  that  we  hope  for  in  the 
next.  Shall  we  not  give  lliiu  something?  Do  we  value  the 
privileges,  which  we  possess,  if  we  do  not  assist  those,  who  strive 
to  extend  them  to  others.  The  fM  Anglo-Saxon  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  is  not  content  to  enjoy  freedom,  but  wishes  to  impart 
it  to  others.  The  Christian  wishes  the  message  of  Salvation  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  whole  world.  On  the  Clock  of  History  the  Hour 
for  Missions  has  sonnflrd.  I  write  with  a  profound  conviction, 
that  the  Church,  the  Family,  and  the  iTidividinil,  if  they  do  not 
place  the  Duty  of  conquering  new  Kingtioms  to  the  Lord  in  the 
first  line  of  their  obligations,  abdicate  their  position.  Those,  who 
are  most  liberal  to  Home-requirements,  are  not  less  forward  in 
aiding  Foreign  Missions. 

.Nor  is  it  money  only  that  the  Lord  requires.  What  shall  be 
said  of  those,  who  withhold  personal  service,  if  the  message  has  come 
to  them;  if  the  Lord  has  unmistakably  called  them;  if  He  has 
given  them  talents^  and  leisure,  and  opportunities?   What  shall 
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be  said  of  parents,  who  withhold  their  childrrn,  who  are  willing  to 
go,  and  who  have  no  field  of  usefulness  at  homo  ?  Where  that 
exists,  and  they  have  a  vocation  in  the  Home-Missions,  among  the 
poor  and  suffering  of  thoir  own  people,  it  is  mere  idle  will- worship, 
and  desire  of  change,  that  tempts  them  to  new  and  not  better 
things.  Batt  where  they  are  sitting  at  home  witli  folded  hands, 
doing  notiiing*  crashed  by  the  conTentionalities  of  home-fraiily-life, 
eating,  drin]^g,  and  sleeping,  Parents!  Parents!  if  the  Lord  calls 
them,  let  them  go.  Early  Death,  tedious  disease,  some  other  kind 
of  misforttme  will  come  upon  you,  as  a  pnnishment  for  robbing  the 
faster  of  Kin  own  What  happened  to  the  servant^  who  wrapped 
his  talent  in  a  napkin? 

The  Missiuuary  ap])ear8  to  mc  to  be  the  highest  type  of  Human 
excellence  in  the  Is^iucteenth  Century,  and  his  profctision  to  be  the 
noblest.  He  has  the  enteipzise  of  the  Iferdiant,  without  the 
narrow  desire  of  gain ;  the  danntlessness  of  the  (Soldier,  without 
the  necessity  of  shedding  blood;  the  zeal  of  the  Geographical 
Bxplorer,  bat  for  a  higher  motive  than  Science.  Now,  if  there  is 
anything  greater  than  a  British  Missionary,  it  is  an  American. 
My  words  may  be  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  write 
them  deliberately  ;  if  my  convictions  were  the  other  way,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  exj>rt;«8  them. 

1  iiave  come  in  contact  with  botii  any  time  durmg  the  last  fortj 
Tears :  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  American  Churches  send  out  their 
best  men,  and  that  Qn»it  Britain  keeps  her  best  men  at  home.  We 
hear  of  British  Colonial  Bishops  giving  up  Missionary  duties  to 
take  Dioceses  in  Great  Britain,  but  no  instance  of  the  reverse 
pfocess  has  been  recorded.  We  hear  of  Missionaries  giving  up 
their  ble^'^fd  labours  to  retire  in  middle  life  to  n  ooniff»rt;ible  British 
Home,  but  riirely  of  the  beneficed  Clergyman  tiingmg  up  his  Home- 
advantages,  and  comforts,  to  go  out  and  live  and  die  among  the 
Heathen,  and  yetl^aul  and  Xavier,  and  scores  of  others  in  times 
past,  have  done  so ;  and,  imtil  this  is  done,  the  Missionary  spirit 
of  Gfie«t  Britain  has  not  reached  its  high-water-mark ;  the  cares  of 
this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  have  choked  the  good 
teed.  It  is  the  rich  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
draw  so  much  of  our  ability  and  our  energy  into  Cathedral-enclo- 
sures, or  comfortable  Kcctijries,  where  all  the  acquired  learning, 
Mis«?ionary  fervour,  riTifl  God-given  intellect,  is  allowed  to  nist,  atid 
become  like  the  talent  put  away  in  the  napkin.  The  rich  provision 
made  by  our  forelathers  for  the  Church,  Established  by  Act  of 
rurliament,  has  proved  the  Capua  of  many  a  Soldier  of  Christ,  who 
might  have  been  a  Missionary,  but  fell  to  the  lower  status  of  a 
Dc«n,  or  Prebend,  or  well-fed  Bector. 

Above  all  things,  let  us  do  our  best,  that  the  historicsl  dissensions 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Europe  should  not  be  repeati  <1  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Ocesnia.   This  is  one  of  the  great  blights  of  Modem 
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Missions,  and  one  of  the  occasions  to  bliksplieme  given  to  the  Infidel, 
the  Indiiferent,  and  the  Papist.  Can  any  one  read  such  Biographies 
88  thooe  ol  Steere  and  Saker,  Judson  and  Ragland,  Haimington  and 
Carey,  Daft  and  Wiliiams,  Patteaon,  and  Erapf,  without  feeling, 
that  after  all,  it  is  the  sanic  Spirit,  appearing  in  different  Human 
forms  ?  A  certain  amount  of  rivalry  is  required.  A  great  uniform 
soli-satisfied  National  Church  would  pn)b;ibly  luivo  done  nothing. 
The  astute  Chun  h  of  Home  entrusts  the  work  to  twelve  great 
Cou^iregations,  iiidtpeudent  of  each  other,  and  of  Provincial 
P.pisropal  control,  and  not  loving  each  other  very  particularly. 
Men  rctiuiru  to  be  provoked  to  good  works,  and  something  more. 

The  words  of  a  late  Bishop,  one  of  the  ablest  conductors  of 
llisai<»aiT  enterprises,  arc  given  in  his  life :  We  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  independent  and  intelligent  criticism,  a  thing  which 
liissions  generally  are  yexj  much  in  need  of." 

1888. 

XXVI. 

IT  V6  mi  SUCCESS:  IT  IS  SERVICE. 

WxAT  were  we  created  fbr  ?  Why  are  we  kept  alire,  except  to  ^ 
some  special  work»  which  is  marked  oat  for  us  by  the  inexorable 
teaching  of  ciroumstances,  which  are  controlled  by  the  omniscience 

of  (jrod  ?  Uow  can  we  succeed  in  any  work  if  our  attempts  are  not 
sanctified  by  prayer  ?  "  Labora  et  Ora  "  ;  for  true  prayer  is  some* 
thin**  doiir  in  tiie  service  of  the  Master,  foUowecl  by  pi*aiso  fcir  our 
being  sele(t(Mi  to  do  it;  riot  t!ie  empty  litany,  nor  the  couventi-mal 
prayer-meetinj^.  Say  what  we  like,  we  are  all  da  if -labourers ;  and 
he  serves  his  God  best,  who  does  his  day's  work  m  the  best  muuner 
and  in  the  best  spirit.  Hone  miss  so  entirely 'the  mainspring  of 
Human  action,  as  those  who  strive  to  dissociate  Beligion  from  the 
nmple  round,  the  common  task,  of  the  most  prosaic,  the  most  nn- 
romantic,  the  most  depressing,  lot  in  life. 

It  is  not  success  that  sanctifies  the  work,  for  many  of  the  best 
of  ns  in  our  nolilf  4  nndertakinga  do  not  succeed.  Wc  are  thwarted 
by  some  narrow-mincied  obstructors,  standing  on  the  next  round 
of  the  ladder  above  us ;  we  are  bafiled  at  every  turn ;  and  at  leuijth 
laid  aside  by  poverty,  sickness,  or  death  it  is  not  striving  that 
wins.  The  Race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
We  must  not  look  for  the  selfish  satlsfiaction  of  thinking,  that 
we  have  done  something;  we  must  not  hope  for  the  applause  of 
bystanders,  for  the  foolish  multitude  generally  praise  the  wrong 
person,  or  praise  the  right  person  for  Uie  wrong  thing.  We  must 
find  our  rewanl  in  the  work  itself :  soniothing  each  day  accom- 
plished; something  done;  some  kindly  word  spoken;  some  cup 
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of  water  ofFercd  to  the  siifFerinp: ;  some  noble  thonjrht  cherished  ; 
some  achievement,  which  the  worhl  ou<?ht  not  willin*rlv  to  let  die, 
shadowed  forth,  thought  out,  conceived,  if  not  actually  brought 
forth.  Qoed  work,  earnest  werk,  prayerful  work,  can  never  be 
irithout  a  blessing  te  the  worker,  which  will  follow  himj  after  life's 
endless  toil  and  endeavour,  to  his  rest. 

1  once  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Fanj&b  salt-mine,  on  the 
ziyer  JhOaot,  and  watched  the  lon^  procession  of  women,  children, 
and  men,  of  younj?  and  old,  slowly  advaneinG"  towards  me,  toiling 
up  the  8teep  incline,  each  with  head  bent  and  back  cursed  nnflfr 
the  burden  of  rock-salt,  whit  li  they  brought  from  the  bowels  to  tho 
Burtiice  of  the  earth.  This  was  their  hard  and  palpable  day's 
labour.  To  the  strength  of  each  the  burden  was  adjusted.  Tho 
yonng  daily  grew  into  capacity  to  bear  heavier,  thn  «ld  daily  felt 
their  strength  less  equal  to  their  diminishing  load ;  but  tdl  rested 
night  after  night  wearied  with  their  daily  roundi,  and  all  each 
mofning  rose  to  tho  consciousness  of  a  day's  sweating  and  strain- 
ing, and  a  risk  of  aooidents  and  disease,  and  the  dark  rirer  to  be 
crossed  at  last 

Tears  startctl  in  my  eyes,  as  I  thought  of  another  procession,  the 
sad  proccsision  of  my  contemporaries,  whum,  durinj?  my  own  life, 
I  had  seen  toiling  and  striving,  lifting  their  heavy  burdens,  or 
sinking  by  the  W17  under  them.  I  tiiought  of  the  strong  and 
enthusiastic,  too  eager  lor  the  strife,  who  fell  years  a<,'o;  the 
patient  and  uncomplaining^,  who  toiled  on  until  within  the  last 
few  years ;  the  yearly  diminishing  group  of  fellow-labourers  with 
yearly  diminishing  force,  and  the  dark  unknown  future  before  me. 

But  there  is  no  prison  so  deep,  that  its  depths  ore  not  reached  by 
some  ray  of  (rod's  mterminable  day;  and  as  I  looked  into  tiie  faces 
of  the  salt-bearers,  I  became  aware  that  one  ray  of  light  reached 
to  the  lowest  slope  of  their  dungeon,  and,  as  they  advanced 
upwards,  it  ever  became  brighter  and  brighter,  shining  hopefully 
in  their  uplifted  eyes,  and  gladdening  their  hearts  with  the 
thought  of  home,  real,  and  labour,  sanctified  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  ones,  the  old  ones,  the  sick  ones,  to  whose  comforts  their 
earnings  ministered. 

Nay,  more.  God's  great  lesjions  are  taught  in  His  works  and  in 
His  creatures.  As  e.t'  li  labourer  reached  the  outer  world,  and 
flung  down  his  burden,  his  eye  insensibly  turned  up  with  a  look 
of  thankfulness  and  uckiiowledguieut  to  tho  kindly  liffht,  which 
had  led  huu ;  and  then  each  unconsciously  shrouded  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  as  if  unable  to  bear  the  full  glow  of  unutterable  glad- 
ness, which  the  grace  of  God  sends  to  testify  to  the  sanctity  and 
dignitv  of  labour,  however  humble  and  contract) d  the  sphere. 

WJu  dnn",  ilmk  good  and  faithful  servmU  :  thou  had  been  fmiiKful 
pver  a  few  thing*:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.^^ 

Lecture  est  Cambridge  in  Menrjf  Martgn^s  Jlall^  j  888. 
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Lsr  me  widen  the  ezpresnon  of  the  subject,  on  which  I  lim 

bfOTi  invited  to  address  you,  and  for  the  words  "Missions  to  the 
Heathen  "  substitute  **  Missions  to  the  Kon -Christian  World/*  as 
neither  Jew  nor  Mahometan  can  he  classed  as  Tferitlicn.  The 
Bubji'ct  is  many-dded,  and  it  is  desirable  to  fix  the  thouj^hts  on 
certain  as]>e(  t8,  and  on  this  occasion  omit  reference  to  some  of  the 
aspects  muat  familiar,  such  as : 

!i)  The  duty  and  jpriTilege  of  Evasgelmtion. 
2;  The  Geographieal  diBtribntion  of  the  MiMioiu  ol  the  different 
Churches,  or  Associations. 

(3)  The  reflex  blesaings  on  the  Church,  which  eends  out  the 

Mission. 

(4)  The  comparati?e  exoellence,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  dif  erent 

TTU'thuds. 

(5)  The  nec'cssaiy  qualilientions,  nnd  training  of  the  Agentfi,  male 

and  female,  lay  and  ordained. 

(6)  The  importance  of  tranalationa  ol  the  Bible,  and  a  good 

Yernacnlar  Beligious,  end  secnlar,  HiBsionary  literatore. 

All  such  ffubjects  are  discussed  annually  from  the  Pulpit,  the 

Platform,  in  special  Periodicals,  or  in  separate  volumes,  sometimes 
with  grc5if  fiilno-js,  end  frpslmess,  snmctimos  totally  inadequately 
and  erroueou.sly.  Tlu-  mctluKls  of  Kvaiigi'lizatiun  are  rapidly  be* 
coniinf?  the  grentept  of  Human  Sciences,  and  tlie  most  difficult. 

1  urn  addressing  a  bck'ct  body  of  Christian  workers,  and  I  present 
to  you  certain  aspeets  of  the  subject,  which  are  not  alwaya  thought 
of,  or  are  intentionally  passed  over*  I  place  in  the  hands  of  each 
one  of  yon  a  copy  cf  the  beads  of  my  Lecture,  that  you  may,  after 
hearing  my  words,  and  the  discussion,  which  will  follow,  take  tbem 
home  and  ponder  over  them.  Some  of  these  are  not  pleasant 
aspects.   I  am  not  one,  who  i^eaks  smooth  things :  perhaps  there 
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may  be  some  among  you,  who  would  rather,  that  some  of  my  state- 
nn  nts  were  not  made  in  public.  We  are  in  the  mid**t  of  the  great 
battle  of  the  Faith  of  Christ  against  the  World  :  wc  udmit,  that 
there  are  errors  in  the  tactics  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Are  there 
any  in  uur  <»wii  ?  Do  we  prufer  darkness  to  light  ?  We  cannot  go 
on  iu  a  kind  of  mist. 

I.  The  number  of  Non-ChristiaaB  in  tbe  Round  World  (not  the 

t»  t  hiiical  World  of  a  writer,  or  speaker,  who  has  never 
left  Great  Britain}  is  much  greater  at  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

India  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  test,  as  we  have  a  decennial  Census : 
the  population  has  increased  between  t88i  and  1891  by  thirty 
Ifillions,  or  three  Millions  per  annum.  The  result  of  the  labour  of 
Christian  Missionaric"^  of  every  Icliid  duriiij;  tho  last  three  hundred 
years,  the  old  Syrian  Church,  the  Church  of  Home,  and  Protestants, 
doc?  not  rearh  tim  e  Millions,  and  this  includes  all  the  British 
Soldiers,  and  the  Kiiropean  population.  And  yet  enthusiasts  talk 
and  wiite  of  the  couvcrbiou  of  the  population  of  the  great  globe 
within  a  near  future ! 

II.  The  European  Civilisation,  which  accompanies  the  Missionary, 

or  precedes  him,  or  follows  him,  is  one  of  the  mott  in- 
sidious, and  deadly,  enemies  to  r«a/,  as  opposed  to  wminaL^ 
Christianity. 

Can  this  be  doubted?  The  Missionary  in  his  address  to  the 
people  talks  about  a  new  life,"  a  subjection  of  the  body  to  the 
Soul  by  the  OTerpowering  Grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  the  Europeans 
present  object-lessons  of  the  contrary  tendency :  relaxation  of  morals, 
undue  indulgence  in  liquor,  which  latter  seems  to  accompany  the 
Missionary  even  in  Mahometan  eountries,  where  its  use  is  forbidden  : 
European  Education  levels  those  bulwarks  of  Morality,  whieh  ancient 
Kelipons  liavc  erei  t«*d :  these  Ivelipou^  Coneeptions  are  attac  ked, 
abused,  and  li  possible  driveu  out,  and  the  iabt  state  of  the  man 
becomes  worse  than  the  lii>>t. 

III.  The  contact  of  the  great  Truths  of  Christian  Dogma,  and 

Christian  Morality,  with  the  prevailing  Bpligious  Con- 
ceptioDS  of  a  Non-Christian  people  has  often  the  result 
of  generating  n^w  forms  of  Keligious  Conceptions,  re- 
sembling both  parents,  more  dangerous  than  the  anti- 
quated, and  often  decaying,  form. 

Is  it  not  io  ?  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Aiya  Som&j,  the  Brahmo* 
Som&j,  Theosophism,  Hormonism,  Keo-B6ddhism,  etc ,  etc.,  and  the 
insidious  form  of  Unitarianism,  and  Agnosticism,  which  crop  up  even 

38 
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ia  Biirh  virgiu-floils  as  the  ^^ew  Zeakndcr,  and  the  I^ortk  American 
lied  ludiaa. 

IV.  High  Education  of  the  European  type,  and  the  trannmiaaon 
to  a  Non-Christian  people  of  European  literatore  of 

sceptical,  immoral,  and  atheistical,  type,  renders  the 
intelU^etnal  and  spiritual  position  of  that  people  worse 
thnn  it  wiis  before,  as  all  Keligioiis  6aaction  for  Morality 
disappears. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  Missionaiy  would  have  con* 
tented  hiwtH^^if  with  teaching  in  his  Sohoola  a  sufficient  knowledge 
for  the  status  in  life  of  his  adheront^  or  convei'ts :  wc  hear  nothing 
in  Apostolic,  or  Sub-Apostolic,  times,  of  Schools  of  Learning, 
and  Science,  and  MatluMnatics,  utiirted  by  the  early  Ciiri^tians: 
Christianity  suits  all  grades  of  life,  all  degrees  of  culture,  all 
gradations  of  Jluman  knowledge,  or  want  of  knowledge :  the  Euro- 
pean MissionaTj  wiahea  to  impiut  aomething  more :  and  yet  his 
sole  duty  is  to  preach  Chiisty  and  through  Him,  Repentaoee, 
Faxdon,  HoUnees.  The  power  of  reading,  and  the  free  supply  of 
literature,  are  two-edged  weapons :  the  long  discipline  of  ignoniat 
centuries  has  taught  the  European  how  to  use  those  weapons: 
we  are  placinp:  thii»  in  the  hands  of  chddien  these  lethal  weapons, 
which  they  have  not  been  taught  to  use. 

Y.  The  contemptuous  way,  in  which  the  Missionary  talks,  ;md 
writes,  about  the  Keligious  Conceptions  of  a  great  peuple 
of  more  than  a  hnndrad  Millions  for  twenty  Goitiiries, 
and  attempts  to  Europeanize,  as  well  aa  to  oonrert  to 
Christianity,  Asiatic,  African,  Oceanic,  and  American, 
Kaces,  leads  to  a  national  antipathy  of  the  foreigner, 
whicli  seems  likely  to  bring  forth  sad  consequences  in  the 
Twentieth  Centuiy. 

This  is  a  Tery  sad  suhjeet  indeed :  it  is  obTious,  that  had  it  been  the 
Will  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  World  all  the  Nations,  and  Ei^- 
doms,  of  the  Bound  Globe  might  have  been  brought  centuries  and 

centuries  ago  to  the  knowledp:"  cl  tlio  Truth:  the  comparativeiy 
few,  that  have  been  converted,  imvc  been  converted  by  tho  power 
of  the  ly  Spirit  actinj?  through  the  very  imperfect  organization 
of  a  zealous,  but  comparatively  ignorant,  Mis^-ionary.  Tlie  fact  must 
be  accepted,  as  Paul  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  and  Lystra,  aeee])tt"(l  it, 
and  made  excuse  for  it  in  his  famous  speeches  at  those  places  He 
noTer  railed  against  the  Hellenic  deities,  but  he  tried  to  teach  the 
heathen  better  things,  to  show  them  a  better  way.  Besides,  the 
people  of  India,  China,  and  the  extreme  Orient,  arc  not  such  savages 
as  our  British  and  Saxon  ancestors  were  at  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar, 
but  an  ancient»  highly  cultured  people,  with  a  wonderful  Beligioua 
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literature,  and  a  knowledge  of  Arts  and  Sciences  equal  to  our  own : 
and  yet  they  are  derided  by  a  Misflionary  with  Mb  amall  knapsack 
of  knowledge  accnmulnted  in  a  Mis^sionary  College,  and  an  entire 
ignorance  of  the  great  Story  of  Man  in  all  ages,  climes,  and  degrees 
of  culture,  seeking  after  (iod,  if  haply  he  could  AtkI  Him,  and 
rendering]:  thanks  for  lu'iu-fits  rccoiveil,  though  in  a  wron;j^  way,  and 
to  a  wrong  object  of  \\  ii  vhip,  but  as  Paul  says,  "  God  overlooked 
their  if^n«»iance  in  times  p;t>t,  and  sulfered  all  the  ^fations  to  wiilk 
in  their  own  ways."  Cardinal  Vaughan  in  i8d8  quoted  Xavier ; 
**  Who  can  sit  at  home  complacent  and  self-satisfiedi  while  Hell  is 
being  filled  with  the  8ouls  of  the  Heathen  ?" 

VL  The  refusal  of  the  European,  or  American,  'Missionary,  to 
give  independence  to  self-pupportinjc  Native  Churches, 
of  four  or  five  genenitions  of  Christians,  and  the 
attempt  to  prolon*;  their  own  Spiritual  tutelage,  seems 
likely  to  eventuati;  in  the  creation  of  phantom-Associa- 
tions, consisting  of  iSaluiicd  Officials  paid  with  foreign 
money,  and  a  nominal  indigenous  Christianity,  which 
will  disappear,  when  the  cessation  of  the  Missionary 
gold,  and  the  withdrawal  of  European  Political  Pro- 
tection, leaves  the  White-IIan-Beligion  like  a  house 
built  upon  the  sand. 

The  Egoistic  Albocracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  is  notorious.  The  Churches  of  Asia  and  AMca 
existed  long  before  any  European,  or  American,  Church,  and 

have  survived  the  hard  times  of  Mahometan  oppression :  not  very 
spiritual,  but  still  national,  self-supporting,  and  self  respecting. 
Can  this  be  said  of  the  alien  establishments,  paid  by  fi^reip^n  gold, 
with  aged  Native  clergy  domineered  over  by  young  strangers  in 
a  constantly  changing  stream  from  the  diiferent  seminaries  of  the 
far  West? 

YII.  The  foundation  of  so-called  Churches  of  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  same  Cities  and  Provinces,  always  alienated 
from  each  other,  in  some  instances  Tiolently  bostiie,  must 
in  the  next  generation  produce  consequences  most  un* 
laTOurable  to  the  common  Christianity. 

This  is  a  frishtful  difficulty :  we  have  nothing  parallel  to  it  in 
early  Church-History  :  there  were  then  parties  and  sectaries,  each 
calling  each  other  heretics,*'  and  themselres  ^'orthodox,"  and 
epp  alirig  to  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh  to  help  them,  but  there  are 
no  facilities  now  for  driving  out,  or  burning,  or  proscribing,  and 
in  each  City  and  Province  there  will  he  difft  ient  sets  of  so-called 
Christians,  not  lo\ing  each  other  at  all;  and  half-hearted  converts 
will  migrate  from  one  Church  to  the  other. 
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YIII.  Too  much  leaning  on  the  part  of  the  weak-kne€<l  ^fi*?- 
sionary  on  the  Arm  of  the  Flesh;  the  Tr<  ;ity- Vlijfht 
wrung  by  Europpnn  Powi  is  from  the  Chinese  and  Turk  ; 
the  favour  of  the  (iovenior,  or  >rajristrHti",  in  l^riti^h 
India  ;  the  rrotecturate,  ioreetl  upon  an  unwilliug  British 
GoTemment  by  political  importunity  in  Eastern  Equa- 
torial Africa;  the  dispatch  of  United  States  Ships  of 
War  to  the  Islands  of  Oceania;  the  conniTanoe  of  the 
French  Be])ul)lic  with  Iloman  Catholic  Propaganda,  in 
all  parts  <^  the  world :  all  these  featorea  ara  deadlj 
obstacles  to  pure  Evangelization. 

No  person  can  have  studinl  the  Mission-yield  evorvwhere  with- 
out being  awaro  of  this,  of  course,  justifyiug  the  procLeduig^  of 
his  own  particular  Society,  or  Nation,  and  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  the  other  side.  I  used  to  wonder  how  the  Missionaries 
in  the  Middle  Ages  could  have  found  it  consistent  with  their 
spiritual  duties  to  act  as  they  did  with  the  help  of  superstitiotts 
monarchu :  Boniface  admits,  that  he  .could  not  get  along  at  all 
without  the  aid  of  the  King  of  the  f*ranks:  but  after  the  story 
of  U-Ganda  in  1892-9^-04,  1  have  ceased  to  wonder.  In  past 
Hi'^tory  no  armed  interference  was  f  vcr  so  earnestly  solicited,  and 
even  paid  for  by  thousands  of  pouiuU  collected  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  secular  power  was  never  so  ruthlessly  employeti  in 
destroying  the  opposite  party ;  never  was  political  organization  so 
unscrupulously  used  to  force  a  Protectorate,  or  annexation,  on  an  un- 
willing Cbyenunent.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  erer  happened  hef  ore 
in  the  prosecution  of  English  Missions  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

IX,  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  misguided  Missionaries  to 

meddle  with  tlio  mundane  politics  of  the  people,  and 
their  social  habits,  must  make  them  unpopular,  and 
injure  them  in  their  projx  r  spiritual  duty,  as  laid  down 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  Treuchiug  the  Gospel.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Anti-Opium,  and  Anti-Opium-Trade- 
craze;  the  crusade  against  the  Drink-Traffic,  the  de- 
nunciation of  Child-Marriages,  Caste,  Bespect  paid  to 
Ancestors,  etc. 

This  requires  no  remark :  it  speaks  lor  itself. 

X.  The  tendency  of  Xative  Xeo-Christians  to  relaxation  of  their 

original  fervour,  to  heinj;  led  away  by  some  new  Teacher; 
the  maintenance  of  Slavery  in  the  Christian  Churches, 
as  in  Madagascar;  the  openly -expressed  desire  to  prac- 
tise Polygamy,  as  in  the  West  African  Churches;  the 
adoption  of  bad  European  habits :  all  tiiese  are  prohlema, 
which  will  have  to  he  dealt  with. 
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The  Miflsionaiy  periodicalB^  and  the  stump  orator  of  the  plat- 
form, and  even  the  preacher,  who  has  crammed  the  subject  of 

Mission-^  for  his  Annual  Sermon,  "knows  nothinc:  of  tliese  features, 
and  yet  they  exist:  in  the  future  we  shall  hear  more  of  them. 
^Ve  may  lose  the  Empire  of  India,  if  the  Faddibtd  get  tiie  upper 
hand.    "Fiat  Fad,  ruat  India." 

The  Missionary  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  but  carrying  on  the 
great  work,  which  commenced  when  Abraham  was  called.  At 
etmdry  times  and  in  divers  manners  Ood  sent  Messages  to  His  poor 
children,  created  in  His  own  Image,  and  scattered  over  the  globe, 
in  thou:«and!j  of  cities,  and  in  tens  of  thousands  of  Tillages,  and  in 
the  fulnef?s  of  time  sent  His  Son ;  but  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  thf  present  environment?'  and  the  existing:  opportunities.  The 
Hebrew  Prophets  rei)eate(lly  appeal  to  History,  asking  whetlier 
G<xl  ever  dealt  with  any  other  Nation,  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  tiny 
Hebrew  tribes  of  a  few  Millions;  but  neither  the  Prophet  nor  liis 
hearers  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  History  of  past  times, 
or  of  contemporary  Nations,  and  their  Geographical  Knowledge 
was  confined  to  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and 
Assyria:  so  isolated  were  they,  that  Tlato  had  never  heart!  of  their 
Sacred  Books,  and  no  echoes  of  Homer's  great  song  had  from  any 
one  of  his  reputed  birthplaces,  none  of  which  are  far  from  the 
shores  of  r;ile>tine,  reached  any  llehnnv  ear.  The  Missionary 
ban<i  in  tlie  tirst  century  knew  something  about  the  eon n tries 
included  in  the  Roman  Empire,  hut  little  enou*:}!  ahout  Bnluiu, 
India,  and  China,  except  by  vague  report.  As  to  the  literature 
of  pa.>t  ages,  Apollos  possibly  may  have  read  Plato  in  the  Schools 
of  Alexandria,  and  Paul  quotes  Oreek  Poets,  but  that  is  all : 
the  wisdom  of  the  Heathen  world  was  nothing  to  them ;  though,  as 
Hebrews,  they  were  socially  inferior  to  the  Greek  and  Koman  in 
Art8  and  Arms,  they  were  new  creatures,  preaching  a  new  Gospel, 
prnpniriting  a  new  Idea,  not  by  Might,  or  Wisdom,  or  the  Arm  of 
the  Fk'jjh,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Missionary  of  to-day  belongs  to  a  ditferent  Epoch,  and 
environment  Kver\'  eountry  is  mapped  out,  the  name  of  every 
city  and  tribe,  and  Language,  is  known:  all  ancient  literature  is 
printed,  translated,  and  revealed  to  astonished  eyes :  we  come  face 
to  face  with  Inscriptions  and  documents,  full  of  Faith  in  their 
National  IX  ities,  prepared  by  ancient  m<-n,  who  died  long  before 
Anno  Domini :  the  majority  are  on  Keligious  subjects :  some  of 
these  Religious  Conceptions  are  cherished  by  ^[illioiis  to  this  day  : 
some  have  been  trodden  out  bv  younirer.  and  yet  ill  non-Christian, 
Conrjeptions.  Trai  es  of  profound  wistlom  and  hip:h  .Morality  are 
not  wanting.  These  ancient  men  were  neither  fools,  nor  atheists, 
nor  barbarians,  and  haughty  Time  has  been  iu^t  in  sparing  for  the 
encouragement  and  reproof  of  the  men  of  this  generation,  the 
wonderful  outcome  of  the  brains,  and  conBcienceSi  and  speculative 
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lieart-searchiug6|  of  past  Epochs,  and  di£[ereut  Eacee,  as  they  felt 
ufttT  God. 

Has  the  youug  Missionary  even  heard  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  ancient  Beligions  Conceptions  in  Asia,  and  Africa^ 
'  transcending  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  secnlar  literary  beanty,  and 
in  antiquity,  and  holding  influence  over  ten  times  the  number  of 
Qod's  creatures,  and  which  have  been  permitted  by  the  Almi«?hty 
to  retain  their  power  (w)ietlier  for  good  or  for  evil)  to  this  day  ? 

We  are  paved  by  Faith ;   we  wish  to  «5ave  a  dying  world 
through  Faith :   what  is  Faitli  ?       Now  Faith      the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  thinj^s  not  seen  "  (Hebrews 
xi,  i);  and  Paul  writes  to  the  Ephesians  (ii,  8),  ''By  Grace  ye 
are  saved  through  Faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  w 
gijl  of  (M."   No  pbiloeophie  argument,  no  historic  analog}*,  no 
appeal  to  ancient  Sacred  Books  will  convince  even  the  Jew,  much 
less  the  Hindu,  and  Confucianist,  and  Mahometan :  Faith  comes 
from  the  direct  gift  of  God  by  revelation  to  the  Soul  in  the 
neo-Christian.  or  by  early  teaching  to  the  children  of  Christian 
parents:  one  ^rT»at,  perhaps  the  greatest.  Eujrlish  Philopopber  of 
modem  times  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  how  he  tried  to  have  Faith, 
but  his  intellect  was  so  hanleiied  by  seeking  for  mati'rial  proof 
of  all  his  theories,  that  he  could  not :  the  same  storj-  is  told  of 
a  sincere  Christian  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
that  he  conld  not  grasp'  the  belief,  that  Christ  was  God,  which 
is  so  easy  to  the  nominal  Christian,  who  has  never  thought  it  out» 
but  accepted  the  blessed  Ttuth  even  as  a  little  child.    The  son 
of  a  ^lahometan  came  to  me  in  India  to  describe  the  death  of 
his  father,  one  of  my  honoured  friends:   *'he  took  the  Konm 
into  his  hands,  coveretl  his  head  with  a  sheet,  and  died  in  lull 
•  iiiian,' "  tlic  Aral)i('  term  for  Faitli,  in  one  mightier  than  the 
believer.    This  word  "  imiin  "  is  used  for  Faith  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  Deut.  xxxii,  20 ;   Uahakkuk  ii,  4.    Amung  the  dying 
words  of  Socrates  were  these : 

"  KaKjQ¥  TO  uffKoVf  fuefokii  ^  ^viv." 

Thisi  last  word  is  rendered  as  Faith  in  Hebrews  x,  23.  Tn  con- 
versation with  a  Brahmin  Priest,  ho  would  at  once  put  forwanl 
his  Faith  "biswds"  in  Vishnu  both  for  tliis  world  ami  the  lu  \t. 
The  iiuddhist,  aud  Confucianist,  and  Parsi,  would  fall  ])ai  k  on 
the  siiyiugs  of  their  great  Sages,  as  the  Hebrews  did  on  Muses: 
"  Grautama,  and  Kong-Fu  Tsee,  and  Zoroaster,  said  so."  1  mention 
this  not  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  Faith,  which  we  hold  in  Jesus, 
but  on  the  extreme  difficulty,  which  meets  the  Missionary,  ignorant 
of  everything  but  liis  own  Shibboleth. 

I B  the  ordinary  ^lissionary  Ag^t,  male  or  female,  lay  or  ordained, 
fit  for  the  contest  in  intellect,  acquired  Knowledge,  and  sympathy  ? 
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He  is  brought  up  in  the  narrow  environment  of  a  Church,  rather  than 
of  a  National  Religi'm,  wlioro  tniy  attempt  to  question  a  received 
inlrrpretation  of  Scripture,  or  a  practice  of  the  ])articular  Church- 
party,  or  a  question  as  to  the  fundamental  relation  of  man  to  God, 
would  be  coughed  down:  the  Evangelical,  or  High  Church,  Teacher 
is  as  great  an  intellectual  tyrant  as  the  Koman  Priest.  Such  an 
intellect  suddenly,  at  the  age  of  twenty.four,  brought  f^  to  face 
with  a  totally  different  enTuronment,  is  helpless :  Ez  quovis  ligno 
fit  MercuriuSi  sed  ex  quovis  juveni  non  fit  nuntius  Bei."  Has  he 
erer  given  a  passing  thought  to  the  dealings  of  the  Creator  with 
His  poor  creatures  scattered  over  the  World  since  the  day  of 
Creation?  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters: 
the  DiWne  AVisdom,  that  is  to  say,  the  Son,  w  is  with  His  Father 
when  he  laid  out  the  woi  l<i,  and  created  uiau  m  His  own  Image. 
Has  the  young  Mibsiouary  thought  out  the  problem  of  the  Millions, 
who  have  passed  to  their  accoiint  daring  the  4000  years  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  the  6000  of  Egyptian  Scholars,  and  the  8000  of  other 
BcholarSy  which  intervened  betwixt  tlie  day  of  Creation,  and  the 
Fulness  of  time,  when  Christ  c  ame  ?  What  a  small  figure  do  the 
nineteen  centuries  since  Anno  Domini  appear  in  comparison,  and 
one-third  only  of  the  Human  Race  hrou<jht  into  the  fold ! 

We  hear  a  hoarse  voice  from  a  platform  in  a  crowded  hall  of 
**  More  ruen :  ^foie  men."  But  what  kind  of  men  ?  Is  any 
of  the  applicants,  like  Paul,  ready  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
forgetting  his  own  people  and  country,  leading  a  life  even  to  the 
giBTe  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  self-sacrifice;  like  Paul,  conde- 
scending to  Pagan  conceptions,  as  at  Athens  and  Lystm;  gently 
pardoning  gross  moral  sins,  if  repented  of,  as  at  Corinth;  tliongh 
a  Koman  citizen  not  domineering  oyer  the  Kace»,  to  whom  he  comet 
ViA  God's  amho'^^fvlor,  not  speaking  evil  of  dii,n)itaries,  not  oon- 
tenflinp;  apiinst  the  lawful  Governors,  not  denounciiicr  the  worship 
of  the  t«  iiiple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  however  dej^raded,  or  the 
Av<)i>hi|)  of  the  tfmple  of  Athene  at  Athens,  however  ma*rnificent, 
or  particular  articles  of  commerce,  or  particular  social  habits  of  a 
great  Nation,  which  have  the  sanction  of  centuries. 

Let  us  imagine  the  young  Missionary  fresh  from  the  XTniyersity, 
or  the  training  Colleges  of  Canterbury  or  Islington,  or  an  older 
Hissionar}',  who  has  been  occupied  ten  years  in  a  Mission-station 
teaching  the  rudiments  in  a  school  (those  who  stay  on  to  old  age  are 
pn  few,  that  they  are  a  negligable  qtiantity),  closeted  with  such  a 
man  as  Claude  Montctiore  amonp;  the  Hebrews,  Sayid  Ahm^'l  Ali 
anion i;  the  Mahomet4ins,  Dayananda  of  the  Aryan  Somaj,  Keshab 
('haudra  of  the  Brahnui- Somaj.  a  Tarsi  Dastur,  or  a  learned 
Pandit  of  the  Vedauta,  or  the  Saukya,  school  of  the  orthoilox  Hindu, 
to  discussy  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  men  educated  in  English  colleges, 
the  great  fundamental  questions  of  the  World,  which  underlie  all 
Beligious  Conceptions:  ''Self,  the  World,  God:  the  mysteries 
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of  life  aud  death,  pain  aud  poverty,  impurity  and  holiue^  (wiiiil 
constitute  them  ?),  aad  the  great  Hereafter." 

Such  a  disconion  betwixt  such  men  would  be  outside  the  eon- 

ventioiml  quotAtion  of  Scripture-texts,  would  bear  no  reference  to 
the  ]»iaelice  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  of  Eunipe,  and  the  small  stock 
ot  tlieolo«2:ic;il  knowledge  in  the  Mis^inrifiry's  knapsack  :  i  ai  li  d\<- 
putant  wuuM  have  in  his  hand  his  aiil hiu-izcd  tran»<lati'»n  of  his  own 
ancient  Reiigious  books  of  bygoue  years,  well  thumbed,  leuii,  and 
prayed  OTer,  but  none  of  them  would  be  accepted  b^  both  paitaei, 
except  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Jew  and  GhnstiaB.  The  real 
question  on  common  ground  would  be  the  great  secret  of  the 
relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  God.  the  secret  of  a  man's  conscience 
of  what  is  really  good  aud  positively  evil ;  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  (iod  on  that  oouscience,  and  what  is  God's  plan  of  Salvation 
fur  man  ?  The  Pixividence  of  God  is  not  limittMl  to  the  i  are  of 
Chriatian  Churches  in  theso  latter  dnys  any  miue  thuu  it  wms  to  the 
care  of  the  rebellious  Hebrew  beiore  Anno  Domini:  He  hateth 
nothing  that  He  has  made. 

Lecture  delivered  in  Chapter  Iloune  of  Sf.  PttuVa  Ctifhcdral. 
Nov.  5,  1894,  but  in  a  greatly  abridged  Jorin  Jur  want 
of  time. 
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DECEMBER,  1894. 

Iw  the  first  week  of  December  the  UiKh  rtrradnat^R  of  Cambridgo 
plueed  all  those,  who  cure  for  the  subject  of  (ireek  Tragedy,  uuder 
a  great  obligation.  Seeing  the  performance  of  a  Drama  makes  ten- 
fold tlie  impreasion  of  hearing  it  read,  or  reading  it.  I  leave  it  to 
the  dailj  Press  to  praise,  and  deservedly  praise,  the  cast  of  the 
piece,  tiie  excellence  of  the  scenery,  and  the  very  superior  aitln<i: 
of  two  or  three  of  the  performers,  and  to  indicate  the  bh  ruishes,  if 
any,  for  f  am  awnre  of  none.  My  object  is  (i)  to  call  ;ittenti<)ii  to 
the  cluiracti'r  of  the  lirama.  for  it  is  not  a  Tragedy  ;  (2)  to  the  high 
gtandaixi  of  Purity  and  Holiness,  both  of  the  Author  Euripides, 
and  his  Athenian  audieuco;  (3)  the  extreme  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing these  annual  performances  at  both  Universities  and  Public 
Schools^  so  as  to  familiarize  the  educated  youth  with  the  high 
level  of  exoellenee,  which  the  Atiienian  Drama  had  attained  2500 
years  ago. 

There  were  six  performances.  I  attended  the  only  matinee,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
also  ina<lt'  that  day  an  excursion  to  Cambridge  to  witness  the  play. 
I  had  prepared  myself  by  twice  going  over  the  beautiful  Drama 
line  by  Hue,  familiar  though  it  was  previously.  I  have  on  two 
oecajiions  visited  Atheus,  aud  seattxl  myself  in  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus,  under  the  height  of  the  Acropolis,  and  looked  out  on 
the  .£gean  Sea  from  the  benches  in  the  higher  rows.  A  theatre 
was  not  tlien  removed  so  far  from  a  place  of  Divine  Worship  as  it 
ia  now ;  the  dramatist  was  the  great  moral  Teacher  of  his  fbUow- 
citizens;  nothing  impure  in  word  or  thought*  nothing  mean  or 
vile,  or  unworthy  uf  the  dignity  of  man  or  woman,  ought  to  be 
represented  on  such  a  stage,  and  surely  the  conception  of  tlie 
Drama  of  Iphigonia  in  Tauris,  unsurpassed  as  it  is  iu  beauty,  is 
also  uni  ivalled  iu  the  high  level  of  its  moral  toue,  lit  **  Virginibus 
Puerisque,"  as  well  as  for  those  of  muturer  years.  This  cannot, 
however,  be  said  of  all  the  survtvals  of  Athenian  Tragedy,  few  as 
they  ai«,  when  compared  to  the  number,  that  time  has  not  spared 
from  the  sad  doom  of  being  lost  and  forgotten. 

Euripides  is  reputed  to  have  been  bom  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Salamisy  in  that  very  island,  in  the  year  480  b.c.   He  died 
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406  B.C.  His  prcat  and  elder  rival  died  in  tlie  same  year,  a  short 
time  uftt  r  liim,  and  no  8ur( « ssors  filled  the  place  of  the  three  great 
tragcdiuiiis,  ^^Ischyhis,  Sopliuclcti,  and  Euripides.  This  piny 
one  of  his  latest.  Is'o  date  can  be  fixed,  but  it  was  not  earlier  thtui 
423  B.C.  Rome  at  that  period  had  not  developed  its  strength; 
E*;}  pt  was  in  its  decadence ;  the  Hebrew  Baoe  was  dosing  up 
the  canon  of  its  Sacred  Book,  but  the  Book  of  Daniel  bad  not 
yet  been  written.  The  kiriiztlom  of  Persia  had  \fithdrawn  itself 
from  European  contact.  Of  India,  China,  and  the  far  East^ 
nothing  was  known. 

The  Dmma  of  Ipliijienia  in  Taiiris  is  bused  upon  legends  of 
events,  which  were  rupi>rted  to  have  taken  j^lace  in  a  dim  and 
remote  past,  between  which  and  the  date  of  the  ]ierformance  of 
the  Diama  there  was  a  j^iuiiL  yiili  of  absolute  iguoranee.  The 
iotenral  covered  the  whole  space  of  time  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  Captivity.  Agamemuon,  king  of  Afgos,  was  conducting 
his  forces  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  tempted  bj  his  priest 
to  sacrifice  Ins  dau<?hter  on  the  altar  of  Artemis  to  secure  a 
favourable  wind.  Here  we  see  an  echo  of  the  legend  of  the 
daughter  of  ,T(  phtha,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Arcliiprl  iiro. 
Htill  more  n'inarkable  is  the  le<^eiui  of  Artemis  vsubstilutmg  a 
hiud,  ami  CMrrvinir  off  the  maidtn  to  her  temple  at  Balaclava, 
in  the  Crimea,  among  the  Tauri,  a  barbarous  liace,  who  siitriticeJ 
i^trungers,  when  they  landed,  or  were  wrecked,  on  the  island ;  and 
the  yictim  of  Human  Sacrifice  became  heiself  the  priestess. 

In  the  course  of  time  Troy  was  taken,  Agamemnon  returned 
home,  and  was  killed  by  his  wife;  and  she  in  her  turn  was  killed 
by  her  son,  for  which  offence  he  was  driven  by  the  Furies  about 
every  part  of  Greece,  nn  awful  representation  of  the  power  of 
conscience,  and  the  recognition  by  the  Orwk  Kace,  that  sorrow  and 
vengeance  surely  follow  sin.  Orestes,  m  despair,  goes  to  the  Oracle 
of  Apollo,  and  implores  tliat  his  life  may  cease,  but  he  is  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  Crimea,  and  bring  away  the  Image  of  Artemis,  and 
locate  it  in  a  new  temple  in  Attica.  lie  obe3rs  the  order,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Py lades ;  on  his  arrival  they  are  seised  by  the 
barbarous  tribes,  and  carried  to  the  temple  d  Artemis,  to  be 
prepared  by  his  sist(>r  for  immediate  sacrifice.  The  brother  and 
sister  come  face  to  face  iinder  circumstances  impossible  in  any 
modem  Drama ;  and,  as  Orestes  had  been  an  infant,  when  liis  sister 
was  sacrificed,  tliey  are  total  strangers.  Herein  lies  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  plot.  Finding  out  that  they  were  Greeks,  she  a>ks 
of  them  their  name  and  country  :  the  reply  is  that  they  are  from 
Argos.  Tlie  name  of  Pyludes  had  truusjiired,  but  Orestes  declines 
to  give  his  name.  She  asks  whether  Troy  had  been  taken,  and 
whether  Agamenmon  had  returned  home.  She  is  told,  that  Troy 
had  fallen,  that  he  had  returned,  and  had  been  killed  by  his  wife, 
and  that  she  had  been  killed      her  son  Orestes,  who  was  stall 
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alive.  TpTiijrenia  offers  to  one  the  opportunity  of  escape,  if  lie 
"Would  convoy  a  letter  to  lier  relative??,  for  she  also  came  from 
Ar*ro'*.  The  contest  Ix  tween  the  two  friends,  as  to  which  should 
eM  ape,  and  which  ^liuuld  stay  to  be  sacrificed,  tells  us  how 
true  u  cotneepiiou  tiie  Athenians  of  that  day  hud  formed  of  the 
nobility  of  Belf-aaerifice  and  the  fidthfulness  of  friendship.  As 
Orestes  is  determined  to  stay,  the  letter  is  read  aloud  by  Iphigenia, 
for  fear  of  it  being  lost  in  the  Toyage,  and  the  friends  hear  with 
astonishment,  that  it  is  Iphigenia,  who  stancb  before  theni.  She 
hands  the  letter  to  Pylades,  to  take  to  Argos,  who,  reading  the 
address,  at  once  hands  it  to  Orestes,  and  l])liip:enia  becomes  aware, 
that  she  is  in  the  presence  of  her  brotlier,  but  from  fear  of  being 
deceived  she  compels  him  to  describe  certain  parts  of  the  furniture 
of  her  own  room  at  Argos.  The  brother  and  sister  embrace,  but 
feci  the  awful  dilemma,  in  which  they  are  placed.  A  deceit  has  to 
be  practised.  The  priesteas  tells  the  hing,  that  Orestes,  having 
killed  his  mother,  is  impure,  and  must  be  washed  in  the  ocean 
b«  fore  he  can  be  sacrificed,  and  that  the  image  of  Artemis,  having 
been  touched  by  him,  must  also  b(;  ]) untied.  By  this  ruse  she 
conducts  them  to  the  sea,  where  she  finds  the  Greek  vesstd,  wliich 
had  brou«r]!t  (Irestes,  and  goes  on  board.  The  king  is  informed  by 
his  people,  and  prepares  to  pur^iue  the  fugitives,  when  the  awful 
figure  of  Athene  appears  in  the  ])ortico  of  the  temple,  ordering  all 
attempts  at  recapture  to  cease,  as  the  oracle  of  Apollo  must  be 
compiled  with.  Her  orders  were  obeyed  ait  once :  the  barbarous 
king  knew  not  the  Oreek  theogony,  but  he  recognised  the  absolute 
power  of  the  divinity,  and  the  curt^dn  dropped. 

Euripides  still  has  power  to  charm.  I  shed  many  tears,  and  my 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  and  the  Athenian 
populace,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  sobbing  on  the  benches 
of  stone,  and  going  home  better  citizens  and  better  creatures.  All 
the  sciitinu'uts  wen;  holy;  there  was  no  place  for  lust,  or  avarice, 
or  anihiUuu,  or  jealousy,  or  spite,  there.  If  the  lower  classes  of 
tiie  population  did  indeed  appreciate  such  representations,  it  speaks 
Tolumes  for  their  culture,  and  indicates  a  dim,  yet  real,  knowledge 
of  BiTine  things  and  Human  possibilities. 

The  secret  of  this  Drama  does  not  rest  upon  myths,  or  prodigies, 
or  martial  prowi  ss,  or  conquering  beauty,  or  the  art  of  the  lyre,  or 
the  triumph  of  Human  policy,  or  burlesque  situations,  such  as  that 
of  Hercules  In  th«'  .Vh-estes,  but  on  the  ever  new,  ever  fresh,  themes 
of  sisterly  and  hrothcrly  Love,  the  generous  virtues  of  self-sacrificing 
friendship,  and  the  implicit  trust  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  There  is  no  such  thing  here  as  craven 
despair,  or  mutual  recrimination,  or  personal  cowardice.  However 
sweet  to  the  taste  of  some  may  be  the  pleadings  of  the  lover,  or  the 
lamentations  of  the  deserted  Ariadne,  here  we  are  lifted  up  to  a 
higher  platform,  and  a  purer  atmosphere*    Children  are  indeed 
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puffering  for  tlio  sins  of  their  parents,  but  suffering  nobly,  and  as 
thnse,  who  uudeiiitaiul  the  story,  would  wish  to  suffer  in  like  t  in  uin- 
Btttuee^.  Prayer  is  olFeml  to  Artemis  by  litT  Phestt^s,  and  that 
bumble  pray*  r  is  auswured.  Tlie  oruclu  of  Apoilo  is  obeyed  to 
the  letter,  and  the  aid  of  that  god  is  depended  upon,  and  not  found 
wanting.  If,  indeed,  deceit  is  practised  on  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
which  we  poet  Goethe  takes  crodit  for  not  practising  in  his  dramalac 
version  of  tlie  story,  surely  the  gravity  of  tlu*  cin  umstances,  and 
t1i<  ]) osition,  in  which  Iphigenia  was  placed  of  having  to  slay  her 
only  brother,  justified  any  evasion  short  of  taking  away  the  life  of 
the  kintr,  whirh  the  heroino  nobly  refuses  to  tiike  into  cousidrration. 
A  less  rt  tim  d  taste  would  have  introduced  further  erimos,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  king,  or  more  uwful  circurastanccs,  if  the  pj'Mniness 
of  heart  of  the  three  chief  actors  had  not  found  u  v\  ay  ot  es^cupe. 
The  Dens  ex  machxnft"  was  a  favonrite  expedient  of  Euripides. 
Competent  critics  consider  the  stykographio  dialogue  betwixt  the 
brother  and  sister  before  their  mutual  recognition  to  be  one  ol 
the  finest  displays  of  the  Art  of  the  Greek  Dramatists.  Ou  the 
other  hand  Goethe  falls  from  the  high  level  of  the  conception  by 
degrading  King  Tlions  into  a  lovor  of  his  I'riostess.  The  Hebrew 
Si  ]i]>tares,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  downwards,  tell  us  of  many 
suL'h  departures  from  alisolute  truth  for  a  bendieial  ])ur]»<i>e. 
Kuripides  had  never  rejected  the  facts,  which  formed  the  ba?iis  of 
Uie  popular  Keligion:  he  had  rather  sought  to  inteq)ret  them  in 
a  manner  consistent  wiiJi  belief  in  a  benevolent  Providence,  and  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Among  those,  who  sat  in  those  days  in  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
listening  to  the  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out)  of  the  Euripideau 
chorus,  were  men,  who  must  ever  be  classed  among  the  Immortals: 
Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophoniscus,  and  by  his  side  the  youthful  Plato, 
who  was  regarik'd  by  the  early  Christian  fathers  as  another  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles;  Augustine  calls  him  his  converter,  and  thanks 
God,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Plato  first  and  the  Gospel 
afterwards.  Not  far  off  were  Alcibiades,  and  Sophocles,  and  many 
others,  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  and  who  helped  to 
make  up  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world :  lor  out  of  them  came 
the  philosophers  and  historians,  who  taught  the  Roman,  the  Teuton, 
and  the  Xelt,  the  Art  of 

wliieh  holds  nil  subsequent  ages  in  sweet  captivity.  Add  to  this 
the  purity,  the  holiness,  the  high  couceptiou  of  the  tutelary  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  as  if  it  were  a  penumbra  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  ever  present  with  those  who  trust,  the  dauntless 
bearing,  the  readiness  to  die,  the  tender  love  of  brother  and  sister ; 
and  is  there  not  something,  that  Christian  youths  and  maidens^ 
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even  at  tlio  "  fin  du  ^ierlo  xix,'*  rnigbt  with  a(Iv;uifap:c  nppro- 
priatr.  tind  take  home  with  them  in  this  old  and  imfor^otten  Dnuiui, 
r<  ]i<]«'r«  (l  8o  sweetlyi  and  with  such  perfect  taste,  in  the  Cambridge 

Uuivt.  i-sity  ? 

This  extreme  purity  of  thought,  expression,  and  figure  of  speech, 
IB  the  more  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with  the  indecent  and 
coarse  expressions,  which  soil  the  pages  of  the  uncultured  Hebrew 

Prophets,  who  can  find  no  suitable  similes  to  represent  the  re- 
lations of  the  grtmt  Creator  with  lii^  disobedient  people,  except 
that  of  a  husband  with  an  iinfaitliful  wife. 

Sonio  of  the  lines  of  this  l>ruiii;i  have  como  down  to  ns  through 
the  ( (•n  i-lors  of  time,  still  vibrating  under  the  intiueace  of  the  deep 
faith  of  the  Dramatist  and  his  audience : 

Y.  t04 :  FKing  nwnv  »  not  to  be  thong'lit  of ;  it  is  not  our  prectiw. 

V.  120:  '-'rhe  Worll  of  God  will  not  t;ill  empty." 

V.  3S0  :  I  mhtriHf  i  h(w  j^ods.  who  puui»h  poor  mortals  who  are  impure,  and 
yet  themselves  rejoice  iu  Human  Sacritices. 
Y.  391 :  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  of  the       being  bad. 
V.  484'  "         1  •  ■*tc>  !n  iui\vi«', 

*♦  Wlio.  when  he  sees  death  near,  tries  to  o'ereome 
*'  Its  terrors  with  bewailing :  he  adds  ill  to  ill, 
"  Yet  dies:  we  must  jjlve  way  to  fortune." 
y.  504 :  Ton  may  mcnfioe  my  body»  if  yon  like,  but  yon  shall  not  sacriAce 
my  name. 

Trains  went  down  to  Cambridpre,  during  those  six  da}r9»  laden 
with  ticket-holders.  The  following  story  is  told :  On  one  day 
a  stranger  looked  into  a  carriage  full  of  ezcursionlsts  for  that 
purpose,  and  said,  that  there  was  a  spare  ticket  available  in  one 
of  the  carriages^  as  the  bolder  had  <^ven  it  to  a  friend  to  find 
a  purchaser.  It  so  happ^'ned,  tliat  there  was  one  mrui  who  wmr 
goin'j  down  on  tlie  chance  of  ;:;ettinLr  a  ticket,  and  he  f^:ladly 
bun  ie  l  t'l  llie  I  arriage  to  purchase.  When  he  had  paid,  and 
Becurcil  the  ti<"ket,  he  said  casually,  **  AVhat  in  the  worhi  made 
your  friend  throw  up  such  a  chance  ? "  The  answer  should  be 
remembered :     Oh,  he  bad  the  chance  of  going  to  Cambridge  to 

see  *  Iphigcnia,*  or  going  to  the  Haymarket  with  his  sisters  to 
*'  see  the  play  of  *  The  Woman  with  a  Past'  (I  will  not  name  it), 
**  nn<l  he  naturally  chose  the  latter." 

Has  the  morality,  the  nobility  of  sentiment,  the  purity  of  taste, 
the  feetin'j:  of  aversinti  for  what  is  impure  in  a  woman,  advanced 
with  civilization  and  Clinstianity  during  the  last  2,500  years? 
There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  carriage,  when  that  reply  was 
beanl. 

ChrUtmas  Day^  ^^9^ 
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DARKEST  RUSSIA. 

No,  13  of  a  periodical,  named  "Darkest  Russia,"  dated  February  i, 
1893,  is  on  our  table:  the  object  of  this  publication  is  to  bring 
to  the  knowknlge  of  the  civilized  world  authentic  facts  rclatinf:  to 
Russia,  VIZ.  persecution  of  her  Subjects  on  necouut  of  their  Reli<j:ious 
Belief.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  advanta<;e  can  come  from 
such  a  periodical,  us  Russiu  is  separated,  as  with  a  Chinese  wall, 
from  all  influence  of  European  Public  i  Opinion.  The  special  subject 
of  this  issue  18  the  state  <a.  the  finances  of  the  countiy,  and  Bunia 
is  described  aa  bankrupt  in  resources,  in  credit,  aa  well  aa  in 
character :  the  story  contained  in  the  eight  pages^  each  fact  being 
supported  by  a  reference  to  authority,  is  most  gruesome :  it  wo»ild 
seem,  as  if  the  great  Empire,  held  together  by  brute  force,  and  made 
up  of  such  heterogeneous  materials,  mii^t  fall  to  pieces. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  traversed  Russia  frequently  with 
a  great  knowledge  of  Oriental  countries  and  populations:  there  is 
tlie  presence  of  Railways,  Telegraphs,  btcumers  ou  the  great 
Kivers,  all  the  appliances  el  Modem  GiviHxation,  or  rather  the 
whitewash  of  it,  and  the  absence  of  the  least  personal  liberty, 
Beligioua  Toleration,  or  any  signs  of  improvement,  eren  in  tiie 
ordinary  methods  of  Agriculture,  on  the  part  of  the  Millions  of 
cultivators.  The  resources  of  the  State  are  wasted  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  gigantic  Army,  which  can  have  no  other  object  but 
iuva»iun  of  nei;j;hbouring  countries  in  Europe,  or  the  enslaving  of 
free  tribes  in  Asia:  in  the  wa^te  of  a  most  extravagant  Court,  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  'Impeiial  Family  (the  dowry  received 
by  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  something  euormous):  in  the 
entertainment  of  highly  paid  Officials,  who  are  corrupt,  servile, 
and  tyrannical,  surviyals  of  a  period,  which  it  was  hoped  bad 
passed  away. 

The  area  of  the  country  is  enormous,  but  the  resources  have  not 

expanded :  Manufactories  have  not  taken  root  in  an  independent 
and  profitable  fashion:  the  culture  of  the  land  is  the  main  industry, 
but  of  late  there  luis  been  a  succ»  >sion  of  famine-years,  and  it  is 
btated,  that  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  that  a  great  natural  change  is 
coming  over  the  famous  Black  Loam  Country,  and,  to  quote  the 
very  words:    Southern  Ru;^  is  being  transformed  into  a  iSahara.'' 
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The  traflc  and  coramorco,  inider  unsymprit luetic  and  harhiroTis 
regulatiouH,  have  buguu  to  decay:  the  credit  of  the  Em|'ir.  iii 
Europe  is  aQuihilati'd,  except  iu  France,  where,  for  political  rea-oiis, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  support  the  new  liossiaa  louu :  the  Lir^^est 
bonking  institiitioiu  m  France,  sadi  ai  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  will 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  it  The  statements,  put  forth  hj  the 
Kttsoian  Ministers,  whieh  are  not  tested  and  checked  bj  free 
Parliamentary  inqairy»  and  the  oonunents  of  a  Free  Presa*  are 
utterly  nntnuttworthy. 

A  crisis  must  be  nrar  at  hand :  much  is  written  about  the 
amiable  character  and  ui)ility  of  the  Kinpen)r,  but  the  control  of 
the  clumsy  machine  is  beyond  tlie  power  of  an  Autocrat,  seeludrd 
in  his  Faluce  for  fear  of  the  assassin.  Desperate  councillors  may 
suggest  foreign  war,  and  an  invasion  of  Austria- II ungary«  as  a 
saf ety-valve :  herein  lies  the  danger,  against  which  Germany  is 
trying  to  prepare  herself  by  large  additions  to  her  Army;  herein 
is  the  importiince  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

The  saddest  feature  is  the  persecution  of  those,  who  do  not  con- 
form to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Chnreh  :  tlie  Church  of  Home  is  able, 
thoupjh  with  difficulty,  to  hold  its  own,  but  the  vials  of  persecuti<)n 
are  j)oured  out  on  the  weak,  uuseellaneous  nonconforming  C'liurche*, 
by  whatever  name  known,  Jiaptists,  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  etc. 
Some  of  them  draw  per»ecutionii  ujkiu  themselves  by  refusing  to 
supply  their  quota  to  the  Military  Conscription,  which  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  Emperor's  old  Tntor,  Pofaiedonostseff,  is  the  evil 
genius,  who  nrges  him  on  this  ooune  of  Beligioos  Intolerance, 
which,  as  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  with  numerous  Prot^^tant 
blood'Connections,  he  cannot  justify.  But  the  most  abominable  of 
his  pcrscrutions  is  that  ap:ainst  the  Jews:  no  doubt  the  Russian 
Jew  is  a  duty,  disa^reahle,  provoking,  creature,  not  the  least  like 
those  meuilters  of  the  Ihbrew  Race,  with  whom  we  are  familiar 
in  Great  Britain  and  France:  but  the  frightful  oppression,  and 
personal  cruelty,  which  these  poor  people,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young,  haye  had  to  undergo,  passes  all  destoiption:  the 
deputation  of  English  and  American  philanthropists  to  the  spot 
haye  placed  certain  facts  beyond  doubt.  Jews  have  been  conducted 
as  prisoners,  handcuffed,  to  the  nearest  frontier,  and  expelled,  losing 
all  their  possessions.  Europe  can  only  look  on  with  asttmishment 
at  the  survival  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  ignorance  and 
Bavaj^ery  of  former  centuries. 

Th»  Stamford  J*ottt  1893. 
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DE  LUNATICA  INQUIRENDA. 

Okb  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  counties  of 
London  and  Uiddlesex  sends  us  the  melancholy  information,  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  females  of  these  two  counties  are 
poin^  mad,  and  become  the  inmates  of  the  pauper,  or  private  llceosed, 
luaatic-iisylums.  In  a  tone  of  reproiu  li,  he  remarks  that  crime  is 
so  rapidly  diminishing  that  year  l)y  year  connty-prisons  arc  beinp; 
shut  up  :  for  instance,  the  Wi'stmiiistiT  PenitfTiti.tTy  h;i>*  been 
cleared  away,  and  Millbank  is  now  lieiiig  pulled  dowu ;  wluie,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  asyiuius  is  increasing.  There  are 
now  three  North  of  the  Thames :  SLanwell,  Colney  Hatch,  and  a 
third  in  Essex.  South  of  the  Thames  there  are  several.  The 
proportion  in  the  population  of  all  is  one-third  males,  two-thirds 
females,  and  constamtly  erery  bod  is  occupied :  patients  hare  to  be 
tent  into  the  counties,  or  provided  for  in  private  asylums,  or  kept 
back  in  the  workhonso^. 

From  the  lips  of  one  of  the  medical  offiixTs  it  was  pithercd,  that, 
ftranj^e  as  it  may  seem,  the  admission  of  the  two  sexes  is  about 
etjual ;  but  man,  the  noble  creature,  is  like  a  bee,  which  has  lost 
its  stiug  ;  no  sooner  has  his  intellect  disappeared  than  he  sickens, 
wastes  away,  and  dies :  he  is  troublesome  as  lon;^  as  he  lasts,  but 
he  does  not  last  long.  The  females,  on  the  contrary,  give  no  trouble, 
but  live  very  long :  there  are  exceptions,  of  course,  for  there  are 
quiet  old  men ;  and  sometimes  a  young  woman  of  twenty-five  is 
both  suicidal  and  homicidal,  especially  when  madness  has  followed 
puerperal  fever;  some  have  lucid  intervals,  and  theirs  is  the  most 
pit< oils  case,  us  during  these  intervals  they  become  aware  of  their 
environment  :  but  tlie  majority  are  shrouded  in  unchangeable 
darkness.  They  are  well-fed,  well-clothed,  iiavc  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise ;  cages  of  canaries,  and  old  pianofortes,  supply  music  : 
all  who  are  fit  are  allowed  to  attend  theatricals,  concerts^  and  dancea 
in  the  asylum.  Still,  if  any  young  man  were  going  to  make  a  rash 
and  premature  marriage,  his  friends  would  do  well  to  take  him  to 
a  female-asylum  and  show  him  twenty-five  lunatic  females  sittinic 
round  the  dinner-table  :  face*'  so  perfectly  inane,  and  devoid  of 
that  light,  ■whii  h  illiuniiwtes  the  lowest  and  ugliest  typo  of  counte- 
nanco;  entire  bruinicssness ;  such  an  objectless  stare  as  to  justify 
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the  expression  of  tlio  witty  Freachiaaii  wlio  argued  that  women 
could  have  no  souls,  because 

L'homme  est  fait  dans  I'imaRe  du  bon  Dieu ; 
Hais  Ie  leiiime  est  Beulement  one  cotelette. 

The  more  Rcrious  raedical  officer  gravely  remarked  to  our  oorre- 
Bpoiident,  the  J. P.,  that,  in  his  opinion,  women  had  not  mach 
intellect  to  start  with,  did  not  miss  it  when  it  went,  and  lived  on 
very  well  to  eighty  or  even  ninety  without  it. 

litit  the  oiroum!«t!inces,  whioh  attend  the  investigation  which 
precedes  the  ordt  r  for  the  asylum  are  very  jirrira,  and  ^ve  rise  to 
serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  our  friend  the  J. P.    A  man  comes 
to  lock  up  Ilia  Mother,  aged  seventy-six.    Now  a  ICother  is  a 
relationship  which  all  know :  our  friend  the  J.F.  tries  to  believe 
that  his  ears  have  deceived  him.    **  Perhaps  you  mean  your  step« 
mother?  "   *'  No,  1  don't.**   "  Then  perhaps  you  mean  yoor  wife's 
*'  Mother  ?   I  go  a  long  way  with  your  deaixe  in  that  respt^ct :  you 
*'  cannot  mean,  that  you  want  to  look  up  your  very  own  Mother, 
**  who  bore  you  as  an  infant,  because  she  bores  you  in  lier  extreme 
"old  age?**     However,  it  was  so:  the  old  lady  pit  diuiik  and 
troublesome;  so  the  man  was  willing  to  pay  £ioo  per  anmim,  and 
immure  the  poor  Soul  for  the  rest  of  her  ilays.    She  lived  only 
one  week  after  entering  the  asylum.   Then  wives  come  to  lock 
ttp  their  hnsbands,  and  daughters  their  fathers.  Oar  ^end  the 
J.P.  has  to  get  his  own  wife  and  daughter  out  of  hearing,  that 
they  may  not  learn  the  trick  of  locking  up  husbands  and  fathers. 
Sisters  lock  up  sisters ;  men  lock  up  their  wife's  brother ;  and 
sometimes  the  wife's  brother  locks  up  his  sister's  Imsband.  One 
particular  case  was  described.    A  man  determined  to  lock  up  his 
wife,  so  he  decoyed  lier  down  to  tlie  workhouse,  and  for  a  lon<r 
time  she  was  unconscious  of  his  plans ;  the  relieving  officer  got  up 
the  facts,  the  medical  officer  recorded  the  symptoms ;  then  came  the 
day,  when  the  J.P.  came  to  consider  the  whole  question»  and  give 
the  order  for  discbarge  or  removal  to  an  asylum :  it  flashed  on  the 
mind  of  the  old  lady,  that  she  would  be  locked  np,  and  she  went 
np  to  her  husband  and  stroked  his  cheek,  and  said  in  a  sad  voice, 
*' You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Tom,  that  you  mean  to  lock  me  up  after 
•  living  with  me  thirty  veal's?"    The  old  m;m  was  immovable,  and 
said  that  he  did,  for  she  drank  all  his  money  at  the  public,  and 
threw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows;  and  so  the  old  lady 
was  walked  off. 

What  causes  this?  First,  drink;  second,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Spirits  and  spirituals  taken  in  excess  in  the  wrong  way  work  the 
same  effect  with  weak  and  over*excited  bruins :  thev  cannot  stand 
the  preaching,  or  the  gin  is  too  much  for  them.  A  little  quiet, 
perhaps,  restores  them,  mid  they  are  sent  home  quite  recovered; 
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then,  perhaps,  they  fall  into  the  old  ways,  and  are  sent  back  again. 
Ill  ao  American  book  it  was  hitely  proposed  to  destroy  all  sudi 
ca«es  by  electricity  :  perhaps  it  will  come  to  that  some  day  ;  the 
county -rut«s  must  provide  for  tUciii  under  existing  circumstances. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  every  person,  who  is  run  in  by  the 
}K>Uce  or  bis  friends,  is  certain  to  be  declared  a  lunatic,  for  at  least 
as  many  are  discbazged  after  a  few  days'  observation  in  the  work- 
boose  as  those  who  are  sent  to  asylums:  and  the  medical  officer 
gets  his  fee  either  way;  and  the  great  object  of  the  county- asylums 
is  to  get  rid  of  tlie  patients,  and  not  retain  them  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  age  is  ior  a  certain  class  of  females  to  go  mad. 

Fait  MM  Gauite,  1893. 


III. 

THE  WORKHOUSE, 

Our  friend  the  J. P.,  having  experience  of  our  extreme  toleration  in 
admitting  to  oar  pages  bis  shocking  remarks  about  the  increasing 
lunacy  of  the  weaker  sex,  intrudes  upon  our  patience  again  with 
remarks  Upon  another  department  of  bis  daily  routine  of  work  :  he 
visits,  apparently,  two  workhouses,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  lunatic  coacs,  but  is  one,  at  least,  of  the  guardians  of  the 
poor,  ex-offirio.  These  two  last  words  are  of  importance,  as  his 
position  at  the  board  does  not  depend  upon  the  sweet  voices  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  he  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  the 
gallery,  and  adapting  his  opinion  to  the  fleeting  passions  of  the 
democracy.  And  yet  our  friend  the  J. P.,  as  we  shall  sec,  is  a 
downright  Radical  in  municipal  and  social  matters,  though  sound 
on  the  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  Union. 

He  draws  our  attention  to  the  hardship  of  the  poor  law^system : 
no  discrimination  is  made  betwixt  the  worthy  veteran  workman 
and  his  wife,  who  have  done  a  good  iifr's  work,  started  a  larjre 
family  in  the  world,  am],  at  the  age  of  sixty,  hnvo  to  break  up 
their  humble  home,  anW  In  le  their  grey  heads  in  the  workhouse, 
mixed  up  in  their  il('<:raduti*)n  with  useless,  rlishonest,  drunken 
associates.    "  Omues  eodem  cugiuiur."    The  J. P.  tells  us,  how  he 

one  day  sat  down  among  these  old  fellows,  talked  to  them,  looked 
at  them,  and  pitied  them :  an  idea  has  been  struck  out  to  send 
a  selected  colony  of  these  old  fogies  to  some  quiet  country  work- 
house, where  there  is  space :  they  might  find  solace  in  gardens 
and  fields,  and  greater  liberty,  and  thus  be  gently  let  down  into 
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the  a<1ja(^t  churchyard:  of  course,  the  American  saggestion  of 
periodical  annihilation  of  these  poor  survivals  of  a  busy  life  by 
electricity  if*  out  of  the  area  of  practical  politics. 

The  central  board  directed  some  time  np:o  the  erection  of  a 
ccrliiin  number  of  quarters  for  married  ct»Mples  cxtneding  sixty 
years.  This  sounds  well :  one  of  the  board  of  guaixiians  (wlach 
consists  generally  of  grocers  and  bakers^  witb  a  bntcber  or  ane* 
tioneer  as  dudrman)  remonstrated  at  the  expense,  and  expressed 
bis  opinion,  that  married  eonples  above  sixty  bad  no  occa^on  for 
nuptial  cbambers.  When  he  was  oTerrule<l,  another  difficulty 
arose,  which  tras,  that  married  couples  declined  to  acce])t  the 
])roffer(_'d  accommodation.  The  J. P.  went  with  a  deputation  to 
reason  with  tho  parties  selected  bv  the  m.T'tcr  of  the  workhouse 
for  tlie  privilepe.  "  No,"  siiid  a  lat  old  woman,  '*  the  woikliouse 
is  not  comfortable,  I  achiiit,  but  there  is  one  pood  thing,  tliat  I 
am  entirely  free  from  my  dirty  old  man."  One  of  the  old  men 
was  equally  obdnmte.  Let  things  be,  sir,"  be  cried,  "  things 
are  not  so  bad  witb  me  and  my  mates ;  but  if  I  was  shut  up  with 
that  old  chatterer  of  a  wife,  I  should  get  no  sleep,  as  .she  would  be 
jawing  all  night."  This  shows,  that  the  subject  is  a  delicate  onot 
and  requires  to  be  thought  out. 

Here  the  J. P.  began  to  moralize,  and  startled  n*!  by  revolntionarT 
suggestions:  ho  acttmlly  proposed,  thrrt  Mr  !.;())ouehere  or  one  of 
the  M. on  tlie  London  County  Council,  should  be  re(jue>t'ed  to 
briug  in  u  iiili  to  reform  the  marriage-laws  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
assimilate  the  contract  of  Matrimony  to  the  oixliuar}'  form  of 
the  contract  of  the  lease  of  a  bouse,  for  seren,  fourteen,  and 
twenty-one  years,  with  the  "betterment"  clauses,  and  provision 
for  periodical  repairs  of  structure  inside  and  outside,  and  decorations. 
He  argued,  that  the  labouring  classes  came  together  in  extreme 
youth ;  the  youth  wants  a  woman  to  do  for  him,"  the  girl  wants 
to  get  away  from  lier  Mother.  There  is  less  affection  and  mutual 
esteem  than  in  a  Hindu  home  :  the  man  does  not  improve  so(  irdly 
by  age,  the  woman  does  not  develop  into  the  ministering  S{)irit, 
with  whom  one  would  care  to  share  the  Arab  tent,  and,  when  the 
last  child  is  launched  into  the  world,  they  are  glad  to  get  away, 
and  fight  shy  of  workhouse-married-^uarteFS.  As  to  the  proposed 
reform  in  the  law,  the  J.P.  sarcastically  remarked,  that  it  may 
suit  other  clashes  of  the  community  as  there  oii^ht  to  be  a  loeut 
panitentia.  Contrasting  the  contracts  with  that  of  a  house  lease, 
he  remarks  that,  if  a  man  wants  a  larger,  or  a  smaller,  or  a  smarter 
Louse  at  the  end  of  .sev(  n  years,  he  can  suit  himself;  why  should 
tliis  principle  not  extend  further?  He  illustrates  the  ca-<*e  further 
by  commeoding  the  periodical  readjustment  d  Vaimable  of  the 
domestic  circle  of  his  Kalive  *iervantij  in  India.  AVe  ^ese^^•e  our 
judgment  on  this  VBxata  qwetHo* 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  internal  economy  of  tbe  work* 
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house.    The  casual  ward-Institution  is  as  great  an  abuse,  as  can  be 

iraajrined  :  XwAx  l>e«]:p;:ars  live  tlifir  useless  lives  in  mi<irating:  from, 
one  cttsntil  war  l  to  anotbrr,  rarrymp;  with  tiioin  the  seeds  of  small- 
pox and  other  diseases  ;  however,  it  in  forced  upou  the  parishes  hy 
the  permanent  officials  of  the  central  board.  Something  is  now 
done  to  allcNiate  the  dreaiy  dulness  of  the  last  years  of  the  poor 
London  pauper,  who  is  pumped  out  of  any  power  to  maintain  a 
home,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Brabazon^Panper-Employment- 
Fund.  Money  is  supplied  to  buy  material,  and  a  committee  of 
local  ladies  is  establishHl  to  go  in  among  the  aged  inmates  of  both 
sexes,  and  to  encourage  them  to  work,  and  thus  dissipate  the 
dr  i  ilv  dulness  of  idleness,  and  the  quarrelsomeness.  Kewspapers 
and  periodicals  are  s«'nt  in.  What  is  the  result'?  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  J. P.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  system  requires  reform, 
and  that  the  Local  (joverumcut  Board  ret^uires  it  more  thuu  ail 
the  rest. 

Pall  Mail  GmgUe,  1893. 


IV. 

THE  PRISON. 

Thv  majority  of  thoee,  who  are  familiar  with  the  interior  of 
a  Prison,  are  shy  in  communical^g  their  experiences,  and  yet  it 
is  a  study  of  painful  interest.  The  number  of  Prisons  is  shrinking 
owing  to  the  enormous  reduction  of  the  Criminal  population,  and 
the  actual  nunihcr  of  Gaol-birds  is  further  reduced  by  the  fact, 
that  many  intlividimls  are  in  and  out  on  repeated  sentences,  some 
amounting  to  19  or  20.  In  fact  Pri^^on  life  has  a  certain  charm 
to  a  man,  or  woman,  wliu  hm  not  a  cotnlortable  home.  He  is 
entirely  free  from  anxiety.  He  gets  his  meals  regularly,  and  has 
a  quiet  night.  Keasouable  hours  of  labour.  80  many  hours  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  He  is  unable  to  get  to  the  Public-Houses, 
and  so  has  a  chance  of  weaning  himself  from  indulgence  in  Liquors 
and  Tobacco,  and  the  perfect  conditioni  in  which  after  a  few 
months  he  finds  himself,  must  convince  him,  that  such  indulgences 
are  not  necessary.  For  the  time  he  is  kept  out  of  tem])tations  to 
di>]ione^t  ]>rri<  ti»  ('«j.  or  brutal  acts.  He  is  kept  away  from  his  evil 
Companions,  il  he  or  she  have  been  nnhn  ky  in  the  choice  of  their 
mate,  they  have  a  period  of  ircedom,  they  have  plenty  of  leisure 
for  culm  reflection,  and  after  a  Ave  years  spell  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  commence  a  new  career.  Horeover,  they  have  learned 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  obedience  to  order,  and  sOence. 
Beally  for  the  female  prisoners  this  last  is  a  special  gift.  A  wise 
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Fecsian  was  asked,  what  was  the  best  qualification  in  a  woman,  and 
he  replied  at  onco,  ** Silence."  Bein'j  fi>ked  as  to  the  next  best,  after 
considerable  retlettion  he  replied,  "Silence";  and  being  pressed  for 
the  third  best,  he  exclaimed,  That  man  might  put  up  with  other 
failing,  if  the  first  merit  was  secnred.'* 

Silence  is  the  feuture  of  a  Prison.  Outside  these  is  tihe  hum  of 
YcieM.  No  workman  could  do  a  stroke  of  work  without  vaing  his 
tongue.  In  a  family-kitchen  there  is  a  strife  of  voices  over  the 
joint.  In  the  Prison,  whether  in  the  Bakehouse,  the  Xitchen,  the 
Tailor's  Shop,  the  Laundry,  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop.  This  must 
be  a  privation,  and  no  doubt  the  long  hours  in  the  solitary  cell  must 
be  tedious.    But  perhaps  thereby  a  torpid  conscience  is  aroused. 

No  Tiolence  is  used  by  the  Male  or  Female  Wanlers,  and  it  is 
rarely  required ;  in  the  extreme  case  of  a  male  prisoner  as.<aulting 
a  warder  the  Magistrates  order  him  to  be  whipped  with  a  birch,  or 
to  undergo  so  man^  strokes  of  The  Cat.  Women  are  exempted 
from  personal  chastisement,  though  they  often  immensely  deserfe 
it.  Both  sexes,  for  minor  offences  of  tearing  up  their  dothssi 
breaking  their  furniture,  window-panes,  or  refusing  to  confom 
to  orders,  are  liable  to  solitary  confinement  with  reduced  diet. 

All  classes  are  represented  in  Prisons :  the  visitor  stumbles  on 
an  ex-M.P.,  who  has  made  away  with  his  friend's  nioiu  v.  or 
a  gallant  Captain,  who  has  kissed  a  youn'j  woman  in  the  train, 
or  a  Countv  Councillor  of  the  City  ot  l^oiidon,  who  has  stolen 
a  woman's  money.  Old  and  young,  tall  and  short,  well-bthavtd 
and  troublesome.  It  is  quite  a  sight  to  be  present,  when  prisoners 
are  discharged  at  the  elose  of  their  term ;  this  takes  place  at  a 
fixed  time.  On  each  side  of  the  Gates  are  persons  waiting  to 
greet  the  discharged  prisoners.  On  one  side  old  pals  to  invite 
them  back  to  their  old  ways;  on  the  other  the  ladies  of  the 
T^'bnsed  Prisoner?;'  Association,  who  try  to  get  a  discharged 
female  to  come  to  them,  and  talk  over  their  future  prospects.  Manj 
are  rescued  in  this  way ;  but  the  majority  are  beyond  hope. 

W  lieu  we  reflect  what  prisoners  used  to  be  in  the  lust  century, 
before  the  days  of  John  Howard  and  Hiss  Fry,  we  may  feci 
thankful.  Of  course  they  are  very  costly  to  the  State,  but  they 
are  a  necessity.  As  regai^  the  long  terms,  there  is  no  getting  rid 
of  them  in  Botany  Bay,  or  Van  Dieman's  Land;  the  Mother 
country  has  to  keep  thcmi  to  the  end  of  their  terms  or  their  deaths. 

Chaplains  of  the  Protestant  and  Romanist  Churches  are  part  of 
the  non-re-ident  establishments.  Tlu'  hospitals  are  excellent.  As 
might  be  expected,  a  number  of  babies  ai-e  bom  dunTic  the  perio«ls 
of  the  sliort-termed  females;  but  tliev  are  well  Ic  kiMl  after  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  against  infection.  It  may  seem  almost, 
that  the  prisonera  are  too  comfortable,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  is  done. 

Stamford  Poti,  1893. 
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EPITAPH  ON  A  DECEASED  NOBLEMAN. 

luA       botig  oi  a  great  anO  taoeaUbg  ISToblcman,  atoaiting  tjjc 
Cntmpft»  tiKit  tstll  sttmmon  all  at  v»  ia  Juligment. 

BORIT 

to  Honour,  "Wealth,  and  lar^ro  estates,  the  rcpre«?entative  of  an 
ancient  lineage,  and  an  unsullied  name,  endowed  with  personal 
beauty,  unusual  strength,  unfailing;  health,  and  l<'ntrth  of  years 
prolonfjod  t<)  92^,  far  lu  youd  the  age  of  man;  po^M  ssin^  an  even 
temper,  uu  aversion  to  strong  drink,  or  games  of  chance,  talents, 
wit,  a  fine  taste  for  the  Arts,  a  dexterous  hand,  and  an  unequalled 
power  of  fasciimtioQ  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes ;  blest  with  early 
mdependence,  a  distinfi^bed  profession,  the  society  of  the  hif^hest 
in  the  land,  a  faithful  wife  in  spite  of  his  infi<l<  lity,  loTed  and 
espoused  in  his  youth,  and  bearing  his  name  for  forty  years,  blest 
with  rhilflrrn,  who  grew  up  to  maturity,  and  all  marriedy  with 
grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren, 

He 

mi^'ht  have  been  a  blessing  to  all  around  him.  the  honoured  centre 
of  a  unite<i  family,  the  active  Head  of  a  nobie  house,  a  man  of 
mark  lu  his  county,  and  au  iiuaour  to  his  country. 

Ikstbad  of  this 

he  neglected  every  duty,  abused  every  blessing,  alienated  every 
friend,  drove  from  his  side  every  relation,  even  the  poor  shop  girl, 
whom  in  his  dotage  he  had  persuaded  to  be  his  slave  and  wife  by 
a  purely  civil  marriage-oontract :  he  was  an  undutiful  son,  an 

unloving  and  untemU  r  V)rother,  a  bad  and  unfaithful  husband,  an 
unkind  and  ne^Iiu'ent  father,  a  carelcvss  and  absentee  landlord,  a 
Feduoer  of  female  virtue,  ;in  unchaste  and  dissolute  man  :  in  every 
rclatioa  of  life  })<'■  \v:is  wanting?:  in  many  open  to  the  highest 
ccii.^uro  ;  iu  soma  detestable  and  ahoniiiiable. 

For  fortv-eight  veurs  he  absented  himself  from  his  ancestral 
estates,  shut  up  his  family- house,  and  neglected  his  duties  us 
laodloid,  nobleman,  and  Englishman.  For  thirty  years  he  lived 
a  life  of  open  and  unblushing  adultery,  remorseless  seductioo,  or 
deliberate  incest.  For  forty-eight  years  he  neglected  hia  lawful 
children,  and  spent  his  sabstSuice  on  mistresses  and  bastards :  at  the 
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close  of  his  life  he  lea<^od  witli  his  pr^inrlson  to  bunion  hi«'  an<»cstral 
estates  so  heavilv,  that  when  ho  died  they  pas^iod  awav  by  ^>alo  to 
Btran^oD.  after  the  possesaiou  by  twelve  gcneratiooB  in  three  and 

a  hnlf  rt'iiturio«. 

Old  age  came  upon  him  without  amendment,  grey  hairs  without 
lepeatoiice :  at  aeventy  he  was  still  profligate ;  at  eighty  he  was 
fltiU  reprobate ;  at  ninety  he  was  stiQ  deOant,  selfish,  and  capridouB : 

haWng  quarrelled  with  his  young  8l8ve-wife,  he  disnii8se<l  her. 
,  Having  refused  admittance  to  liis  n*re<l  sisters,  and  middle-aged 
daughter,  he  lived  and  died  alone,  tended  by  a  faithful  servant, 
who  bore  bis  daily  gross  abuse,  as  a  keeper  bears  the  snarls  of 
a  Hymn  which  he  feeds. 

J)i(l  ho  live  without  God?  did  hetlie  witliont  Faitli  in  a  Saviour 
powerful  to  save  ?  In  hi?*  last  hours  did  ho  bhcd  tours  of  rept^ntance, 
and,  like  the  thief  on  the  Cross,  crave  for  f or}:iveness  ?  \N  e  know 
not,  and  we  leave  him  with  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  who  in 
judgment  does  not  forget  mercy,  and  who  knows  the  hearts  of  men. 
At  least  he  could  not  be  charged  with  hy}»ocrisy :  he  could  not  be 
worse  than  he  appeared  to  man;  so  we  may  trust,  that  to  God  he 
appoared  better.  No  prayers  were  utterod  hy  hi-*  faltering  lips, 
or  read  ovor  his  dead  bodv,  and  no  tears  \v(  ro  slioil  :  no  one  hnd 
lost  a  frioiid  :  his  It^t  writton  word^,  found  altt  r  his  (h-.ith,  to  his 
old  Ki^toT.s  were  indeed  a  eonfessiou  of  hi.s  sinful  life,  full  of  n^gret 
and  reproaches,  and  u  prayer  to  God,  that  he  might  not  die  like 
a  dog,  and  his  unknown  daughter,  who  had  not  bc«!I  him  for  forty- 
seven  years,  crept  into  the  room,  and  stood  behind  his  head,  and 
witnessed  his  departure. 

His  body  was  not  conveyed  to  the  ancient  burial-place  of  his 
Baco,  ]'l  u  cd  by  the  side  of  his  parents  and  ancestors,  and  bis  eld<^ 
son,  who  had  pro(  oded  him  :  no  kinsman  or  tenantry,  or  neighbours, 
accompanied  him  to  his  Inst  home.  His  remains  oai  ly  one  sunimor- 
moming  wore  hidde  n  awav  in  a  migratory  mausoleum  const ruotrd 
by  him  on  wheels  in  niioonsi crated  ground,  by  the  side  ot  the  pour 
young  lady,  whom  years  before  he  had  seduced :  lie  was  followed 
to  this  home  by  the  issue  of  that  adulterous  connection,  the  grand- 
son and  heir,  who  had  helped  him  to  waste  his  estate,  and  the  Irish 
nurae,  who  had  fed  him  to  the  end. 

The  laws  of  God  and  man  cannot  be  defied  for  half  a  century, 
without  entailing  even  in  this  world  a  certain  retribution  :  men  by 
their  great  acts  create  nohlo  fiimilios.  and  men  by  their  unworthy 
lives  do-^troy  them.  Tcrlinpa  iionuurs  and  wealth,  and  a  long  life, 
and  physical  blessings,  arc  granted  by  the  great  Controller  to  the 
most  unworthy  of  His  poor  creatures,  to  show  how  worthless  such 
^ilts  aie,  ii  not  used  to  liis  Glory. 

1877. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  HAIL EY BURT  DINNEE, 

LONDON,  18^9. 

Mh.  "RoBTiiT  N.  CusT,  of  the  Pan  jab,  followed  with  the  toast  of  the 
*' Memory  of  the  East  India  <'ompaiiy."  He  said:  I  am  an 
**  Emert;eucy-maii.'*  This  toast  was  assifxned  to  Sir  R.  A  Dalzell, 
but  at  the  la.st  moment  he  hud  been  ublij^ed  to  send  an  excuse. 
When  Mr.  Saptc  came  to  mc,  1  replied,  that  1  had  already  spoken 
two  years,  that  it  spoilt  a  good  dinner  to  have  to  make  a  speech 
after  it,  and  that  it  spoilt  a  speech  to  have  eaten  a  good  dinner 
befon?  it.  ^\  hen  Mr.  Sapte  pressed  me,  I  sn^jpest  *  1.  that  he  should 
ask  Sir  R.  Thompson,  of  Ranp^al ;  the  T<eply  was  that  he  was  dining 
-with  the  T.ord  Mayor.  I  then  ^nprcrO'ted  that  able  lawyer,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  riiihey,  of  the  lli^h  Court  of  liombay  :  he  had 
declined.  I  then  ealh-d  attention  to  tliat  admimble  man  Stijifgina, 
who  had  been  tweuty-tive  years  Collector  of  the  Northern  Cirears, 
the  centre  and  front  of  Madru:^  intelli«;ence ;  the  reply  was  that 
he  eonld  only  speak  Telngu.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  escape.  When 
I  considered  my  subject,  I  was  disappointed*  Had  I  had  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  our  Chairman,  or  our  old  friends  the  Professors, 
the  si^ht  of  their  genial  faces  would  have  inspired  me;  one  likes 
to  see  the  object  of  one's  toast  I  was  required  to  propose  the 
tomf  of  <'Omething,  which  had  never  had  a  personal  existence,  and 
wliich  was  (lead.  That  great  moralist,  Sam  Wt  ller,  tclU  us,  that 
no  one  ever  saw  a  dead  donkey.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  dead 
Company  ?  Rut  though  none  of  us  ever  saw,  all  of  us  have  known, 
honoured,  and  feel  indebted  to,  the  great  East  India  Company.  It 
has  heen  the  fashion  to  abuse  it ;  1  nover  could  agree  with  that 
Tiew.  I  will  give  two  brief  reasons,  (i)  It  founded  a  great 
Empire,  the  envy  of  all  European  Nations:  it  is  not  probable,  that 
the  Oermans  in  £ast  Africa  will  he  equally  successful.  It  ruled 
that  Empire  for  a  century  with  wisdom  and  equity,  and  in  the 
intenst  of  the  ])e<»ple,  rnbbincr  no  one  of  his  lands.  We  cannot 
say  the  same  of  the  Jiriti^^h  rule  in  South  Africa,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  North  America.  (2)  Tt  made  a  capital  selef  tion  of 
servants  to  carry  out  its  onlers.  Of  course  there  were  10  per  t  ent, 
hard  bargains;  perhaps  some  of  them  are  now  present;  but,  if 
there  were  no  hard  bargains  provided  for,  what  would  become 
of  onr  sons  and  nephews !  Eighty  per  cent,  were  good,  honest, 
hard-working  men,  content  with  their  wages,  who  have  come 
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home  with  their  hands  unsoilod  by  bribes,  like  the  Russian  Officials, 
and  unstained  by  blood  like  the  Offieials  of  anothrr  country.  Ten 
per  cent,  have  been  men,  of  whom  (Jreut  iiniain  at  any  age  would 
have  been  proud,  men  like  John  Lawrence  and  Frere,  Geoi^e 
Clerk,  John  Peter  Grant,  and  last,  and  not  least,  Frederick  Halli- 
day.  Without  any  oonscientioiis  acruple  I  propose  the  toast  of 
The  Glorious  Hemotj  of  the  East  Inma  Company/' 


Speech  ai  an  Election-Meetuto  ai  G&akiham,  iS86. 

Kr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentleman,  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  me 
as  a  Liberal-XTmonist  Lord  Derby  wisely  remarked  two  days  ago, 
that  it  was  real  cowardice  of  anyone  at  this  moment  not  to  declare 
his  GolouTB  and  speak  distinctly.  As  a  Liberal-Unionist,  I  sinceiely 

ask  you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Low.  Though  unknown  to  many  persons, 
I  am  not  a  stranger  to  (irantham.  More  than  iiity  years  have 
elapsed  since  1  was  here  fir^t,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  ot  the  tirst 
Kelurm  Bill ;  and  my  ancestors  have  represented  this  borough 
many  times  dui'ing  tlie  luist  two  hundred  years.  My  lamented 
brother  was  your  last  Conserrative  member.  I  differed  from  him 
in  politics,  but  we  were  united  as  Unionists,  as  Englishmen,  and  as 
patriots.  I  speak  in  his  name  as  well  as  my  own,  asking  you  to 
Tote  for  Mr.  Low:  and  I  would  recall  to  you  something  with 
regard  to  this  borough  of  Grantham.  It  is  not  one  of  your 
Brummagem  new  boronjrhs,  or  spick-and-span  divisions :  it  is  an 
old  borough,  which  has  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  f<jr  mure 
than  three  hundred  years.  It  has  sent  honest,  stout,  and  strong 
men,  sometimes  Whigs  and  sometimes  Tories;  but  they  always 
knew  their  own  mind,  and  they  did  not  say  one  thing  in  October 
or  November,  and  act  differently  in  June,  blowing  hot  and  cold,  and 
showing  white  and  black.  They  were  true  to  their  principles^ 
whatever  they  were,  which  they  had  stated.  Gentlemen,  it  is  of 
extreme  importance,  that  you  should  remember  this.  Don't  disjgrsoe 
your  ancient  borough  by  altering  the  character  of  the  men,  whom 
you  send.  Yonr  representatives  voted  for  the  Union  with  Ireland 
eighty-six  years  ago :  they  did  so,  whatever  they  were,  Whigs  or 
Tories,  they  voted  for  that  Union,  which  hu6  brouc;ht  blessings  to 
England  and  to  Ireland.  A  hundred  years  before,  your  repre- 
sentative voted  for  the  Union  with  Scotland,  from  wluch  we  may 
date  all  our  prosperity,  and  strength,  and  greatness,  when  the 
British  Isles  were  united,  and  went  forth  to  be  the  greatest 
Imperial  unity  in  the  world.  And  would  you  be  recreant,  and 
undo  all  this  great  work,  and  send  men  to  Westminster  to  undo 
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the  work  of  your  forefathrr-  If  we  go  back  a  century  earlier, 
there  was  a  member  for  Liucolnshire,  who,  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
tried  to  dictate  to  him,  as  Mr,  Gladstone  tries  to  dictate  to  hia 
members  now,  refused  to  do  his  bidding,  and  the  imlitary, 
under  Colonel  Pride,  were  sent  to  turn  him  out  of  the  House, 
and  to  lock  the  door  upon  him.  Forty  years  later,  theiB  was  a 
member  jfor  Lincolnshiie,  who  got  together  linoolndiire  men  and 
Grantham  men,  and  rode  down  to  BeTonBhiie  to  welcome  William 
of  Oninge.  I  am  proud  that  1  bear  the  name  of  those  strong  men ; 
and  I  recommend  you  to  act  as  they  did,  aiul  be  firm  Rnd  strons:. 
Send  men  to  Parliament,  who  will  stick  to  their  colours.  Mr.  Low 
has  assured  us,  that  he  will  rr  i-.t  any  disruption  of  the  Union  to 
the  last.  Lord  Salisbury  lias  told  you  distinctly^  that  he  will  never 
be  the  Minister  to  carry  it  out;  and  if,  in  inconceivable  circum- 
stances, the  Conservatives  be  so  base  as  to  do  so,  Mr.  Low  would 
stand  out  from  them,  as  I  am  standing  out  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
I  have  honoured  and  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  for  more  than  forty 

J rears,  and  it  is  with  sorrow  and  indignation  on  my  part,  that  he 
eaves  me  now.  I  don't  leave  him.  1  stand  with  Hartington.  and 
Gosrhen.  nnd  Chamberlain,  and  Brip^ht.  and  Arfryll,  and  Selbome, 
and  all  true  Liberals;  but  wbat  Mr.  Gladstone  is  proposini:  i*^  not 
a  true  policy:  it  is  a  false  Liberal  policy,  a  false  truckling  to 
a  party,  that  would  brinj^  ruin  to  England.  With  regard  to  your 
sitting  member,  Mr.  Mellor,  ho  is  my  valued  friend:  and  when 
lie  turned  out  my  brother,  I  rejoiced,  because  I  valued  party  before 
kinship.  But  there  is  something,  which  I  value  more  than  party 
and  more  than  kinship :  it  is  the  union  of  England,  the  greatness 
of  Kn«:land.  There  is  only  one  thinp;  worse  than  a  squeezable 
Conservative,  and  that  is  a  limp  Liberal  :  and  your  sitting  member 
is  one  of  the  limp  sort.  I  believe,  that  in  his  convictions  he  ia 
opp">ed  to  this  Bill,  hut  he  is  afraid  to  stand  out  with  tlie  many 
strong  Liberals  that  have  done  so.  Now  upt»n  the  policy  before  the 
country,  1  will  not  go  into  details ;  but  I  would  urge  you  to 
remember  this,  that  a  separate  Parliam^t  means,  in  measurable 
time,  a  separate  kingdom :  there  can  be  no  question  about  that, 
that  a  separate  kin^om  means,  in  measurable  time,  an  Ixish 
Bepublic;  and  that  an  Irish  Ile])ublic  means  a  hostile  enemy  at 


obliged  at  lust  to  reeon»juer  Ireland  by  force  of  arms  and  an 
innnn  nse  expenditure  of  lives  and  treasure.  May  the  stream,  while 
it  is  hmall,  before  it  gets  too  strong,  he  c(>ntrolled !  Turn  out 
your  sittinsr  member,  and  send  Mr.  Low  in.  1  hope  there  will  be 
a  strung  Conservative  Government  for  the  next  live  or  six  years ; 
and  after  that  time  parties  may  again  resume  their  old  positions. 
ICow,  gentlemen,  let  me  end  with  a  warning  and  an  illustration. 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland  will  not  end  with  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 
It  will,  as  Mr.  Low  reminded  you,  lead  to  Home  Knle  in  India* 


our  door  and  the  destruction 
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Mr.  Low  and  I  are  well  acquainted  a\  it  b  that  country ;  and 
already,  in  different  citief*  of  India,  is  {joiiig  up  tin*  'tv,  ""Why 
should  we  not  have  Home  Rule  ?  If  a  small  country  like  Ireland 
may  have  liome  Kulc,  why  should  not  India  have  it  ?  "  Aud  the 
greataeas  of  England  will  pass  away,  and  we  shall  fall  mto  the 
position  of  Spain  and  Greece,  and  some  of  those  exhausted 
countries,  and  we  shall  have  our  own  folly  to  thank  for  it.  View 
it  from  an  English  point,  as  well  as  from  an  Irish  point.  Think 
of  our  duty  to  ourselros,  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  well 
as  to  Ireland.  Let  Ireland  have  everj'thing  that  we  have.  Ab 
a  Liberal,  I  say  that  we  all  ought  to  have  more  of  self-govemment ; 
but  don't  give  Ireland  the  least  bit  more  than  you  give  the  rest^ — 
dou't  allow  her  any  more  independence  tiiaa  you  allow  to  Scotland. 
You  must  vote  to-morrow  for  Mr.  Low;  and  if  there  arc  any 
lihefab  present— H>nl7  two  hold  up  their  hands,  but  I  daresay 
there  are  more  present ~ go  and  Tote  to-morrow  for  Hr.  Law. 
Pack  up  your  Liberal  differonces,  and  put  them  into  your  pocket 
lor  five  or  six  years :  get  over  this  difficulty  first,  re-e.^tablish  the 
nation,  bnng  the  ship,  wliidi  ^fr.  rtladstono  has  run  into  the  sho;ils, 
back  into  deep  water,  and  then  pull  out  your  Liberal  colours  again. 
While  there  is  time,  while  you  have  the  opportunity,  speak!  It 
may  be  too  late  five  years  hence.  It  is  very  dithciilt  to  go  back. 
Dou't  let  this  Irish  Tarliameut  be  established  I    And  as  to  poor 

If  r.  Gladstone,  at  the  age  of  77 — ^we  must  pardon  him  for  his  old 
age :  we  are  grateful  lor  his  past  services,  and  will  not  ^eak  too 
hardly  of  the  old  race-horse,  which  has  swerved  from  its  path  in 
his  last  race.  Be  firm  and  strong ;  and  go  and  vote  to-monow  lor 
Mr.  Low. 
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REVIEW  OF  MASPEKO'S  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION. 

Tkeb  is  a  noble  and  Epoch-making  Work :  it  marks  a  period  in  onr 
knowledge  of  the  Subject :  it  is  true,  that  those  who,  for  many 
years  have  studied  the  great  drama  of  Egyptian  Archceology,  will 
find  much  restated,  which  tht  y  knew  before,  but  for  the  fresh 
8tu"lpnt  it  will  be  sufHc  iciit  to  read  ^faspero,  and  accept  facts  and 
opinioiir*  from  him,  wliieh  are  fortitied  by  ample  reference,  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  to  all  previous  Authors  of  all  nationalities. 

Perhaps  the  name  of  this  trreat  Work  luii^lit  have  been  less 
ambitious.  For  instance,  the  people  of  India  would  not  admit  for 
a  moment  having  in  any  degree,  er  at  any  time,  derived  their 
eiyilization  from  a  country  so  far  West  as  Egypt,  and,  as  Professor 
Haspero  has  no  personal  knowled^^c  of  the  Archaeology  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  confessedly  derives  his  facts  from  the  esteemed  Authors, 
whom  he  has  consulted,  it  would  h-wr  heen  better  to  have  named 
the  book  *' The  Dawn  of  Civilization  m  l\L;yj>t."  IVnfcssor  Sayce, 
who  is  an  authority  on  both  the  K^^ypiiau  and  Mesopotnmifin 
prohltm,  in  his  Preface,  page  v,  draws  attention  to  this.  Professor 
Ma^pero's  acquaintance  with  Assyriology  is  womlerful  and  ac- 
curate, but  there  are  depths,  which  onl;^  a  speciaHst  on  that 
eubject  can  sound :  he  speaks  as  an  authority,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities,  on  Egypt,  but  is  only  an  iinlu^trious  (]uoter  from  other 
authorities,  when  he  ventures  into  Chaldo^a,  which  geographically 
is  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  is  credited  with  certain  relations  with 
China,  and  not  impossible  influences  from  or  to  India,  while  Egypt, 
from  its  first  to  its  latest  hour  of  independence,  sate  apart,  as 
regards  its  Language,  its  Religious  Conce])ti(»ns,  its  Ideas  on  a 
i'uture  State,  and  its  Architecture.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
weaknesses  of  Semitic  and  European  writers,  to  limit  their  con- 
ception of  '*all  the  world,"  **tout  le  monde,"  ''kul  he  eretz,"  to 
the  Semitic,  Hellenic,  and  Latin,  Settlen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ifediterranean,  or  the  tiny  populations  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
forgetting  that  one  moiety  of  the  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  the 
round  world  (as  it  is  now'^  dwelt  on  the  Ea>t(Tn  side  of  the  Kiver 
Eu|dirttf perfectly  nnintluenced  by  Western  Asia  or  Europe  until 
withm  lu^bloric  times,  and  only  partially  even  now.   In  the  stozy 
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of  the  two  brothers,  given  by  Maspero  in  the  llcv^e  Archaeologique, 
March,  1878,  the  younger  brother  is  deflcribed  as  u  good  workmin, 
who  had  not  his  equal  in  tk$  whoh  wtrid,  TO-B<T£K-'W,  la  tern 
entiere,  for  Egypt  to  the  narrator  of  the  story  was  the  whole 
woild. 

There  are  nine  chapters  of  this  stately  book  of  800  quarto  pa«res. 
The  first  chapter  is  Cjeographical.    The  derivation  of  the  name  of 
the  eoiintry,  Ej^ypt,  and  tlie  lliver  Nile,  is  discussed,  and  is  still 
uncertum  :  the  name  of  the  country  'A/7u»tov  is  traced  by  some  to 
**  haikuphtah,"  the  home  of  Phtuh,  by  others  to  "  ai  kaphtor,"  the 
island  of  Kaphtor,  by  a  third  party  to  ''71/^,  a  vulture."  The 
Biver  Nile  can  only  he  approximately  traced  to  the  words  **  Nahr," 
or   Nakhal,"  the  Semitic  term  for  a  River  or  Torrent.  The  people 
of  Egypt  called  themselves  Romitu  or  Rotu  (p.  43),  and  their 
country  "  KMmi,"  or  *'  Kham,"  the  black  land.    They  knew  their 
River,  fmm  "which  they  di  rived  their  prosperity,  as  '*  Uapi,  the 
father  of  the  j^ods,  the  lord  of  sub>tance."    At  page  44  the  Author 
dificusses  the  date  of  their  origin,  and,  remarking,  tiiat  the  oldest 
monuments  scarcely  transport  us  further  than  six  thousand  years 
B.C.,  he  postulates  a  date  for  the  hrsst  appearauee  of  the  Egyptian 
Race  in  the  hasin  of  the  I^ile  at  least  eight  or  ten  thousand  yeazs. 
What  becomes  then  of  Archbishop  Usher's  Chronology,  taught  to 
this  day  in  Public  Schools,  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  4000  years 
h^ore  Anno  Domini,  and  how  are  we  to  explain  the  Hebrew 
narrative,  that  Abraham,  who  was  bom  during  the  lifetime  of 
8hem.  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  went  down 
into  Egypt,  then  an  ancient  Kingdom,  which  had  a  History  of 
4000  or  6000  year^  even  then :  it  is  obvious,  that  the  NoaehiHU 
deluge  was  restricted  to  Mesopotamia,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
basin  of  the  Nile. 

Whence  did  the  Egyptian  Race  come?  Ptof.  Maspero  states, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recogni«e  the  hjrpothesis  of  an  Asiatic  orif^ 
(p.  46) :  it  must  have  been  of  African  origin,  and  came  into  Egypt 
from  the  West  or  South-West,  and  after  its  settlement  destroyed 
the  black  llaoe,  wliich  preceded  it  in  occupation,  and  later  on  re- 
ceived a!i  accretion  of  Asiatic  elements,  introduced  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  Language  has,  ncconlinc:  to  hi<?  authority,  some 
connection  with  the  Semitic  famiiv  :  ttiis  mav  be  more  accuratclv 
stated,  that  the  Hamitie  l^guages  of  North  Africa  diiier  lehS  from 
the  Semitic  family  than  they  do  from  any  other  known  family  or 
Group  of  Language :  we  can  haiiUy  go  further.  Lastly,  he  notioea 
the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  present  people  of  Egypt  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries  with  the  pictures  of  their  ancestors 
painted  on  monuments  :  I  was  stmck  with  this  fact,  when  I  first 
visited  Eirypt  in  1843,  and  watched  the  p:reat  Epryptoloj^ist  Tippsius 
collecting  his  materials  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  :  p(^rha]>s  I 
am  the  only  sur\ivor  of  an  expedition  headed  by  him  to  the  great 
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Pyramid.  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  Professor  ^fasporo,  when  I  paid 
him  a  visit  forty-two  years  later,  in  1885,  in  his  Dahubuah  at 
Luxor  in  my  Inst  visit  to  Eprypt,  followincf  the  expedition  of  Lord 
Wolseley  as  far  as  Assouuu  and  Philtje,  where  I  saw  the  telegram 
of  tbe  battle  of  Abu  Klea  nailed  on  a  tree. 

In  Chapter  II.  Frofesror  Haspexo  treats  at  great  length  (seventy' 
pages)  on  the  gods  of  Egypt»  their  number  and  nature :  I  am  not 
sure,  that  he  has  added  to  our  previous  knowledge,  but  he  has 
systematized  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  others,  such  men  as 
Brugsch,  Xaville,  Marietta,  Renoiif,  Lefebure,  Petrie,  Pleyte, 
Lo])>iiiis,  Cbam])ollion,  AVilkinson,  ItoscUini,  Chnbas,  Be  Rouge, 
and  at  the  same  time  haa  iiicorponited  his  own  invaluable  studies  ; 
at  the  foot  of  each  page  are  the  references  to  his  authoritit  s 

In  Chapter  111.  he  deals  with  the  Legendary  History  oi  Kgypt, 
in  which  the  myths  of  Osizis  and  Horns  occupy  so  large  a  part. 
In  other  countries  there  is  a  sharp  dividing  line  betwixt  the 
legends  of  Divine  dynastieSi  and  the  Annals  of  Mortals :  in  Egypt 
they  blend  into  each  other:  in  faot  the  idea  of  an  iin])ersoDal, 
yet  omnipotent,  Ruler  of  the  whole  world,  not  only  of  the  petty 
basin  of  the  Nile,  had  not  hoen  attained  :  such  indeed  was  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  position  of  all  the  elder  Nations  before 
800  B.C.,  when  the  Hebrew  Knee  slowly  arrived  at  the  fact,  that 
there  was  one  only  God ;  and  they  ceased  to  be  monolatrists,  and 
became  monothcists.  But  the  Egyptians  did  arrive  at  a  conception 
of  a  Future  State,  Bewards,  and  Punishments  at  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  yet  the  only  reward,  that 
that  law-giver  can  offer  to  the  Hebrews  in  return  for  obedience 
to  his  law  is,  that  the  days  of  the  faithful  should  be  lon^  in  the 
land,  that  was  j^iven  to  them.  At  paj^o  1S8  wo  read  how  the  dying 
E^y])tiun  was  furnished  with  answers  to  be  pivrn  at  tl!«>  jrrrut  Awy 
of  Judfnnent  to  the  questions  of  the  Judge,  some  ot  tlu  ni  l<  nij^ 
to  th<'  vfTv  foundation  of  Human  morality,  others  relating  to  mere 
ritual  tiiilcs:  Lliat  a  departed  soul  should  be  Luu^iit  ^j.  190)  how 

he  could  cry  out  before  the  Judge,  "I  am  pure:  1  am  pure/' 
indicates  a  great  advance  in  Eeligious  Conceptions.  Escaping  from 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb  the  enfranchised  soul  found  itself  in 

bright  meadows,  and  thence  embarked  in  the  boat  of  the  Sun  to 
accompany  that  bright  luminary  in  his  daily  joum^.  As  time 
went  on,  in  that  el<  ar  climate  the  Egyptians  became  acqiiainted 
with  the  stars,  uikI  nt  page  205  we  read  of  their  Astronomical 
tables,  and  how  tlu  y  got  ov(  r  tlie  difficulty  of  the  number  of  days 
to  make  up  the  Solar  year:  this  led  them  on  to  Astrolooy,  ^fnpcal 
Arts,  and  elementary  Pharmacy  and  Healing  of  an  empirical 
character ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  read,  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
diseases  of  the  people  of  those  remote  ages  correspond  with  the 
diseases  prevalent  to  this  day  among  their  descendants  (p.  217). 
To  the  same  benevolent  Divine  Ruler,  Thoth,  the  Egyptians 
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•were  iiidcbtetl  for  their  knowlodj^e  of  Arithmetir,  nfomotry. 
Music,  Drawing  (p.  220),  and  we  seem  to  toucli  solid  ground, 
when  we  read,  that  he  also  taught  them  tlie  art  of  writing, 
without  which  posterity  would  not  have  known  what  manner 
of  -mon  they  were.  Many  a  Race  had  passed  away  unappre- 
ciated, misonderatood,  becanse  they  had  not  inrented  the  art  of 
communicating  with  Posterity,  and  storing  np  the  Ivu  iwlHlire 
of  the  Past.  Speaking  to  the  eye  soon  superceded  the  limited 
capahilitie^^  of  speaking  only  to  the  enr.  As  we  read,  -wc 
feel,  that  we  are  sittirt!];^  at  tlie  cradle  of  the  great  Alphahetic 
systems,  wliieli  liave  made  A^ia,  and  Europe,  what  they  are,  if  from 
one  point  of  view  the  heirs  of  all  the  asres,  from  jinother  point  tlie 
instructora  of  the  whole  world  in  its  widest  (ieographical  sense  iu 
all  the  Sciences,  and  all  the  Arts,  which  discriminate  Man  from 
the  Beast,  and  for  all  this  we  are  indebted  to  those  early  Egyptians, 
who  worked  out  the  conception  of  Pictorial  IdeographSy  developing 
thence  Syllahiuies,  and  Phonetic  Alphabets.  3%is  is  a  matter  of 
received  Science :  Pheiiicia  borrowed  the  conception  of  Phonetio 
signs  from  Kfj:yi)t,  and  handed  it  on,  on  the  West  to  the  Hellenic 
and  Latin  Kaces,  and  on  the  Ete^t  to  the  Semitic  Kaces,  jnid  to 
India.  The  kSyllabaries  in  Cuneiform  characters  of  Mesopotamia 
died,  leaving  no  successor :  the  Ideographs  of  China  still  exist,  and 
it  is  imposbihle  to  predict  the  consequence  of  the  literary  contact  of 
Europe  with  the  Extreme  Orient :  but  the  laet  most  be  recorded 
as  the  greatest  Glory  of  the  Egyptian  people :  they  may  or  may 
not  have  imparted  their  cultore,  and  knowledge  of  Divine  thinga, 
to  the  Hellenio  Bace,  hut  the  Greek  Language  would  not  have 
attained  its  inapproachable  perfection,  had  the  Hellenic  Race  not 
learnt  the  art  of  conveying  sounds  to  Phonetic  q^bola  through 
Phonicia  from  Kp:ypt. 

The  Ileljrew  llace  never  realized,  that  to  their  old  enemies,  the 
Egyptians,  they  were  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  rheuician 
"Written  Characters,  which  they  used  down  to  within  a  century 
of  Anno  Domini,  and  in  which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  sur- 
vived to  our  time.  But  for  that  the  Old  Testament  would  never 
have  been  committed  to  writing,  any  more  than  the  Books  of 
Zoroaster,  the  Hindu  Sages,  or  Buddha;  for  the  Written  Character, 
used  by  all  four,  can  be  tracc<I  back  to  the  Hieroglyphics  of  EgN'pt, 
an  I  there  never  existed  any  other  Alphabetic  system  in  the  world, 
which  is  not  traced  back  to  that  one  fountain-head,  either  in  germ, 
or  development.  If  the  Hebrew  Kace  were  ordamed  to  convey  to 
future  ages  the  great  Religious  Conception,  which  dominates  tiie 
present  Epoch,  the  honour  belongs  to  the  Egyptian  Bace  of  having 
invented  the  machinery  for  recording  and  handing  on  the  written 
memorials,  in  which  those  conceptions  are  contained. 

The  date  of  the  Exodus  seems  in  these  last  days  to  have  been 
fixed  on  scientific  groxinds.  The  discoveries  made  at  Tel-al- Amanut 
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in  Egypt,  and  Liichish  in  rulcstinc,  sliow  clearly  that  at  that  date, 
the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV.  or  Khu-u-Aten,  Egypt  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Kameses  11.  is  lixod 
on  astronomical  grotmdB  at  1281  b.o.  It  miut  have  been  at  a  date 
later  than  that,  when  the  Sebrevs  migrated  from  Egypt  into 
Palestine,  as  no  trace  of  E^ptian  occupation  is  recorded.  The 
migration  of  tribes  front  one  Kcgion  into  another  was  not  an  eyent, 
which  would  cause  surprise,  either  in  those  days  or  comparatively 
modem  timrM.  The  difficulties  eonneeted  with  the  use  of  the 
I*lu'iiiriaii  Alphabet  at  so  early  a  date  by  a  law-giver,  whose  sole 
expi  rieueo  was  iu  Kj^ypt  or  the  l)c>('rt,  aud  by  the  Hebrews,  a 
tribe  of  shepherds,  who  had  been  centuries  in  a  house  of  bondage, 
is  not,  however,  removed. 

In  Chapter  lY.  we  pass  to  the  Political  Constitution  of  Egypt. 
There  were  three  great  Periods : 

I.  The  Memphite  Period,  or  the  Ancient  Empire:  Dynasty 

I.  to  X. 

II.  The  Theban  Period :  Dynasty  XI.  to  XX. :  the  Inrasion  of 
tlie  Shepherd  Kings  is  represented  by  the  XV.,  XYI,,  and 
XVII.  1)\  nasties. 
III.  The  iSiuLc  Period :  Dynasty  XXL  to  XXX. ;  the  Persian 
Conqnest  divides  this  Period  into  unequal  parts. 

It  gives  an  idea  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  Egypt  to  note,  that 
Abraham  came  down  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  XII.  Dynasty, 
that  Jacob  and  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  theXV. 
Jlvnaslv,  and  the  Sovereigns  of  the  XIX.  Dvnastv  were  con- 
tein])orary  with  Moses  :  Shishak  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty  was 
coriti  in]iorary  with  iiehoboam,  and  Hophra  of  the  XXVI.  with 
Jen'iiiiah. 

The  King  was  himself  deemed  to  be  a  God,  and  always  entitled 
Son  of  Ba,"  which  title  was  preceded  by  the  symbols  indicating 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  two  Egypts.  North  and  South :  sfter  all  his 
titles  came  the  symbols  of  Life,  Health,  and  Strength.**  Polygamy 
was  practised  to  a  frightful  extent  by  Kings  and  Princes  :  children 
swarmed  in  the  Palaces :  Brothers  married  Sisters :  Sons  married 
the  willows  of  thr'ir  Father.  There  were  the  usual  consequences 
in  trouble  at  every  cbungu  of  the  Crown,  antl  bitter  hatred  amidst 
the.  different  children.  The  dsuightcr  of  Pharaoh  muulioued  in 
Kxodus  is  credited  with  being  a  great  personage,  but  she  was  one 
of  many,  and  probably  given  in  marriage  to  some  courtier  or  official, 
and  a  person  of  no  more  political  consequenoe  than  the  daughter  of 
an  European  Sovereign. 

Two  things,  however,  were  ncccssarj-  to  maintain  the  Boyal 
authority:  I.  the  protection  of  the  Gocla;  II.  the  Arm  of  the 
flesh :  it  is  very  much  the  same  now :  we  put  up  prayers  for  the 
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welfrtre  of  the  State,  but  we  take  care  to  keep  our  pnw<l(r  ilry : 
but  one  sole  Deity  is  uow  recof^sed  by  Christiaus  and  ilahumetans : 
with  the  Egyptians  it  was  different :  the  celestial  weild  was  the 
faithful  image  of  the  terrestnal :  it  had  iU  Empirea,  and  its  organi- 
sations, and  the  gods  were  dependent  on  the  gifts  of  mortals,  and 
the  power  of  each  deity  depended  on  the  number  of  its  wonibippm: 
when  they  received  large  offerings,  they  gave  strength  to  overcome 
enemies,  and  came  down  to  n«»«ist  in  battle  :  all  reudrrs  of  Homer's 
Iliad  can  rcrognise  this  iVature:  llitual  and  otlerinjrs  were  the 
duty,  and  soimd  policy,  of  I'hrtraoh.  and  all  his  Siibjects.  The 
actual  territorial  domains  of  the  gods  formed  at  all  periods  about 
one-third  of  the  country :  the  IMests  had  a  fine  time  of  it :  the 
King  was  the  dispenser  of  priestly  patronage.  The  High-piiest  el 
Om,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Joseph,  was 
a  member  of  the  Koyal  Pamily*  Joseph's  sons  Sphnum  and 
Manasaeh  and  their  descendants,  no  doubt,  thought  much  more  of 
the  greatness  of  their  Kijryptinn  mother,  than  of  their  father,  the 
Bon  of  a  Hebrew  henlsman,  as  tlie  rank  of  men  iu  that  country  was 
through  the  luotlicr  rather  tlian  tlie  fatlier. 

Coinage  of  metal  was  nnknown  ;  all  transactions  were  by  liarter. 
The  only  kind  of  national  metal -exchange  in  use  in  Egypt  was  a 
copper  wire  or  plate  bent,  and  this  '*tabnn"  is  the  sign  invariably 
used  in  hieroglyphics  (p.  324).  Gold  and  silver  rings  were  need  in 
barter,  but  there  was  no  guarantee  of  their  intrineic  value,  or  of 
their  weight:  on  the  other  hand,  not  without  reason,  the  invention 
of  (reometry  was  justly  credited  to  the  Egyptians.  The  vagaries 
of  the  ]S'iIe  ilestroyed  all  boundarle«j,  nTifl  coTii]>elle'l  tlicTn  to  measure 
the  !irea,  and  record  it:  a  S([iiare  ot  28  acres  was  tin  unit  (p.  328). 
This  was  the  ba&is  of  the  Land-Tax,  the  amount  of  which,  however, 
depended  on  the  annual  rise  of  the  2^ile,  which  also  wa:>  caiefully 
measuretl.  The  system  of  government  adopted  was  as  bad  as  could 
possibly  be.  The  poor  man  had  no  incentive  to  lay  by  for  the 
future,  for  he  knew,  that  his  wife  and  children  might  at  any 
moment  be  carried  off  :  his  own  plan  was  to  consume  at  once  whift 
came  to  hand,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  starve :  lie  liad  nothing, 
which  he  could  call  his  own,  and,  when  he  died,  he  had  only  the 
prospect  of  a  similar  state  in  the  next  world. 

Chapter  V.  gives  an  aoronnt  of  the  Memphite  Empire.  Lu  that 
period  commenced  the  oo  uputiou  by  the  Egyptian  King  of  a 
Region  in  the  i'eniufsula  of  JSinai  for  the  puipose  of  supplying 
turquoises,  and  other  minerals.  This  fact  is  placed  beyond  donbt 
by  the  engraved  stcls  on  the  sides  of  the  mountainB.  This  opens 
out  the  question,  discussed  by  Professor  8ayce  in  his  late  Work  on 
the  lilonnmcnts  and  Higher  Criticism,  as  to  the  actual  identificatiun 
of  Mount  iSinai  of  the  Exodus  :  the  usually  received  site  of  Mount 
Katharine  is  close  upon  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Egyptians 
above  alluded  to. 
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Under  the  fourth  JDjmaat^  were  erected  the  great  Pyramids :  the 

earlier  Kings  were  buried  in  fljit  roofed  square  monuments  called 
*'  Mastaba,"  nuulc  of  earthwork.  Khufui,  called  Kheops  by  the 
Greeks,  reigneii  twenty-three  years :  wliatever  he  did  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  wcnks  of  his  predccesfiors,  but  the 
^igauLic  Size  ui  hib  tomb,  the  Grtiut  Pyramid,  has  bestowed  upon 
him  immortality,  and  bis  name  is  familiar  to  all.  On  the  same 
Hills  of  Qizah  still  ;t[  ptars  the  head  of  the  Sphinx,  which  was 
erected  in  the  third  Dynut^ty.  The  Great  Pyramid,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  maintains  its  position  as  the  loftiest  work  of  man  in  the 
world,  476  feet  high,  on  a  basis  of  764  feet  square,  the  nrea  of 
Lincoln's-lnn -Fields  :  but  time  and  decay  have  reduced  these 
dimensions.  His  son  Xhephren  erected  the  second  Pyramid  394. 
feet  to  the  Soutii-We?;t  of  that  of  his  Father,  at  a  height  of  only 
443  feet.  His  son  Meukawri  erected  the  third  Pyramid  with  an 
elevation  of  barely  216  feet.  These  Monuments  were  justly  among 
the  wonders  of  the  elder  world,  and  share  with  the  Memnon  Statues 
the  honour  of  hemg  the  only  two  of  the  seven  recorded,  that  have 
lived  to  be  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world.  I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  first  Pyramid  in  1 843,  and  1852,  and  1885,  and  to  the  top 
of  the  second  in  1843,  and  entered  both  in  1843  and  1885.  All  the 
world  may  hare  advanced,  but  there  was  no  f]rmp:e  there:  the 
perft'diou  of  their  arcliitecture.  and  design,  indii  iti  n  lonp:  period 
of  |)reviuU{>  culture:  110  liarbarous  Nation  of  Asia  or  Africa  could 
have  erected  such  au  euduring  trophy,  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
calculate  any  period  for  their  decay.  Ahraham  must  have  looked  at 
them,  when  he  visited  Memphis  in  the  twelfth  Dynasty :  Joseph 
and  Moses  must  have  known  them  well :  the  groat  Egyptian  Kings 
of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  could  erect  notliing  so  magnificent,  and 
so  enduring :  how  tiny  and  insignificant  seem  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  and  Zenibbabel,  or  even  Ballxk,  wlicn  brought  into 
comparison !  Kothing  has  survived,  or  ever  came  into  exi?^tenee 
in  Kurope  or  A^ia,  which  can  contend  with  them  the  honour  of 
being  the  mightiest  trophy  of  JIuman  enterprise.  They  have 
escaped  the  danger  of  earthciuake,  lightning,  sieges,  and  iloods,  and 
insidious  decay  by  lapse  of  years,  and  their  materials  have  escaped 
the  greed  of  Monarchs  recpiinng  stone  for  new  buildings.  Bome 
and  Athens  havi  been  less  fortunate. 

In  Chapter  VI.  the  Professor  describes  the  first  four  Dynasties 
of  the  Kingx  of  Egypt,  who  belong  to  the  Thcban  Period.  This 
))rincr'^  us  d'>wu  to  the  period  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Semitic 
{Shepherds,  and  the  date  of  Jux  ph's  power  in  Eirypt.  Up  to  that 
time  the  Kings  of  Egypt  may  iiave  warred  witli  the  tribes  in  the 
Deserts  on  both  sides  of  them,  or  with  Nubiu  to  the  South,  but 
the^  were  destined  soon  to  come  into  collision  with  a  great  Power, 
which  had  risen  up  in  Mesopotamia :  hoth  were  proud,  strong,  and 
highly  civilised. 
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Chapters  YTT.,  Till.,  IX.  relate  to  Chald.Ta,  and  will  not  be 
noticed  on  tins  occasion :  Egypt  found  a  fonniduble  rival  \\\ 
Mesopotamia,  aud  eventually  a  succession  of  Per^iuu,  Greek,  aud 
Koniau  Conquerors  before  the  date  of  the  Christian  era,  Nvliich 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  her  independence  and  further 
development.  In  convenation  in  the  Fenian  Leng:uage  with  the 
Khedive  lAhmael  Pashft,  during  his  residenoe  in  En^^d,  I 
remarked  "barai  Misr  hechak  nmed  n^st,''  "for  Egypt  there 
is  no  hope  at  all,"  and  this  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Turkey  and  Greece :  they  have  had  their  day. 

To  those,  who,  like  myself,  have  had  the  privilege  dnrinj?  the  last 
twenty  years  of  btudying  this  great  Subject,  and  of  repeatedly 
visit inp:  the  country  durin«!j  the  lR«;t  tifry  years,  this  book  has 
peculiar  fa^^cinations,     1  attended  the  Linguistic  Clajises,  which 
were  formed  in  London  for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics, 
and  at  the  different  Capitals  of  Europe,  London,  St.  Petenbnrg, 
Florence,  Leyden,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Stockholm,  I  listened  to 
communications  made  on  the  general  Subject  of  K^ypt  by  such 
men  as  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  Renouf,  Birch,  Lieblein,  Pleyte,  Reinisch, 
Goleni'^*  li;if,  and  Mn^jprro  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Inter- 
national <  iriental  Coiiirresses.    I  have  followed  with  appreciating 
interest  the  occasional  narratives  of  such  travellers  and  explorers, 
as  Sayce,  Petrie,  Naville,  Yilliers-Stuart,  Amelia  Edwards,  and  in 
far-oii  years  of  Col.  Vyse,  whose  person  1  recollect  in  my  Eton 
da3rB.   1  hare  referred  to  the  standard-works  ol  the  past  by  Cham- 
pollion,  Toung,  ChampoUion-Figeau,  Rosellini,  Ohabas,  Lenormant^ 
be  Rouge,  Wilkinson,  Piehl,  De  Morgan,  Lane,  Qrebaut,  Bosaif 
Lefebure,  Goodwin,  Reinisch,  Diimichen,  Elx^rs,  Stem,  Eis^obr, 
Bevillout,  Erman,  and  Pierret.    On  no  Subject  has  there  been  such 
a  galaxy  f)f  niaLrnificcnt  Scholars :  the  JSnbject  was  worthy  of 
the  highest  St  holurship,  and  the  Scholars  have  proved  tliem^elves 
worthy  of  the  Subject:  there  has  bee  n  eno!ip:li  difference  of  opinion 
to  stimulate  closer  inquiry,  and  yet  enough  of  unit}*  amidst  Scholars 
of  diiScrent  Nationalities  and  antecedents  to  justify  the  conviction 
that  the  right  road  has  been  found. 

This  magnificent  yolnme,  compiled  with  sach  skill,  and  breadth 
of  view,  and  translated  so  sweetly  and  accurately,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
codification,  or  general  oontpecttiB,  of  the  knowledge  <tf  E^ryptology 
up  to  the  fin  du  sirrle  xix. :  there  are  discoveries  still  to  be 
made :  the  twentieth  century  has  secrets  to  unfold,  but  it  does  not 
seem  probable,  tliat  it  will  shake  the  foundation  of  our  present 
archaeological  beliefs,  though  it  may  modify  theiu  and  add  to  them. 

Jmmal  of  the  E&yal  Asiatic  SociH^,  AprU,  1895. 
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His  life  was  one  great  battle  with  old  Time : 
From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  weary  night 
Ever  he  fought,  as  only  strong  men  fight : 
And  so  he  passed  out  of  his  golden  prime 
Into  grim  hoary  manhood,  and  he  knew 
No  rest  from  that  great  conflict,  till  he  grew- 
Feeble  and  old,  ere  years  could  make  him  so : 
Then  on  a  bed  of  pain  he  laid  his  head, 
As  one  sore  spent  with  labour,  and  with  woe: 
Rest  came  at  last :  **  I  thank  thee,  God,"  he  said. 

(Author  not  known,) 


Translation  into  Latin  Hexameters. 

Iluus  incessanter  erat  cum  Tempore  pugna: 

De  primft  in  mediam,  noctumam  denique  in  horam 

Pugna  eterna  fuit,  magnorum  uti  pugna  virorum  : 
Lapsus  et  auricom:u  te(ic:it  de  luce  juventae 
Canitie  tempus  foedum  rugisque  virile  : 
NuUam  de  pugni  cognoverat  ille  quietem : 
Protinus  ante  diem  surrepsit  acerba  senectus : 
Luctifero  in  lecto  sua  multo  fracta  dolore 
Dcposuit  membra,  exustusque  labore  susurrat 
"  Laus  tibi  sit,  Domine :  oh  1  liceat  dormire  quiete." 

R.  N.  C. 

London^  June  26^ 
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